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INTRODUCTION 


Experience-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE)  is  an  alternative  program  of 
comprehensive  secondary  education  using  the  entire  community  as  a  school. 
Focusing  on  direct  experience  at  a  variety  of  employer  sites  in  planned  learning 
activities  that  blend  growth  in  academic  subjects,  career  awareness,  and  basic 
and  social  skills,  EBCE  provides  students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  they 
need  to  function  in  the  adult  world . 

The  Far  West  Laboratory  version  of  EBCE  was  developed  and  tested  at  Far 
West  School  in  Oakland  over  a  three-year  period.  It  has  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness in  achieving  student  growth  in  basic,  career  and  life  skills,  in  preparing 
young  people  to  enter  college,  seek  employment  or  further  training,  and  in  mo- 
bilizing and  utilizing  community  resources.  The  program  is  now  ready  for 
adoption  by  school  districts  throughout  the  country  choosing  to  serve  as 
field-test  sites. 

EBCE  goals  and  underlying  assumptions,  staff  and  student  roles,  and 
program  procedures  and  instruments  are  explained  in  detail  in  a  complete  set  of 
EBCE  implementation  handbooks,  which  will  be  made  available  to  adopters. 

The  purpose  of  this  overview  is  to  acquaint  potential  adopters  with  the  nature 
.  of  the  Far  West  model— its  distinctive  features,  key  roles,  and  learning  proce- 
dures, and  its  adaptability  to  local  needs. 


Key  Features  of  the  Far  West  Model   

-  m 


EBCE  enlists  competent  adults  from  all  sectors  of  the  community  as 
colleagues  in  the  educational  jjrocess.  They  share  their  daily  activities, 
skills  and  knowledge,  and  often  increase  learning  incentive  by  serving 
as  adult  models  with  whom  students  can  identify. 

It  redefines  the  role  of  school  staff,  who  become  primarily  learning 
coordinators  and  facilitators  rather  than  teachers  in  the  traditional 
sense. 

The  student  plays  a  central  role  in  planning  and  carrying  out  his  own 
learning,  mainly  through  individual  projects  which  are  carefully 
designed  to  blend  growth  in  academic,  interpersonal,  career,  and 
basic  skills. 

Learning  activities  occur  primarily  at  resource  sites  in  the  community, 
supported  and  supplemented  by  staff  and  instructional  materials  at  an  %^ 
EBCE  center. 

The  instructional  program  focuses  on  core  "process  skills"  essential  for 
independent  and  lifelong  learning:  inquiry,  problem-solving,  de- 
cision-making; and  basic  skills  in  oral  and  written  communication, 
reading,  and  mathematics. 
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While  "booklearning"  is  essential  to  the  EBCE  process  of  "learning  by 
doing",  traditional  subject  matter  is  not  approached  as  a  syllabus  of 
prescribed  and  sequenced  content.  Instead,  a  given  discipline  is  a 
context  in  which  students  can  frame  questions  they  deem  important, 
and  seek  answers  by  applying  academic  skills  in  practical  situations. 

Curricular  aids,  called  Project  Planning  Packages,  provide  students 
and  staff  with  a  convenient  framework  for  designing  projects  that 
integrate  academic  and  career  learning.  Each  package  unites  a  study 
area  (such  as  social  science)  and  careers  associated  with  it  under  a 
single  heading.  It  includes  goals,  relevant  concepts,  issues  and  topics, 
sample  projects,  a  list  of  available  resources,  and  suggested  readings! 

While  the  student  is  given  freedom  to  pursue  self-chosen  learning 
goals  that  have  personal  relevance,  he  is  held  strictly  accountable  for 
his  educational  progress  through  carefully  specified  program  pro- 
cedures. Credit  is  awarded  only  for  completed  work  and  demon- 
strated progress.  It  is  then  converted  into  local  high  school  equiva- 
lencies, resulting  in  a  standard  diploma  and  transcript. 

The  program  is  designed  as  an  alternative  for  all  students— regardless 
of  academic  backgrounds  or  future  plans— so  long  as  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  profit  from  the  EBCE  style  of  individualized,  experience- 
based  learning. 

In  focusing  on  career  preparation,  the  program  defines  "career"  as 
"one's  progress  through  life",  not  as  a  particular  job,  and  views 
preparation  asacquiringthe  skills,  knowledge,  and  personal  versatility 
one  needs  in  order  to  choose,  pursue,  and  find  satisfaction  in  a  life 
role. 


What  Students  Learn 


The  broad  goal  of  the  Far  We«t  Laboratory's  EBCE  program  is  to  produce  graduates  who 
are:  *^tumed  on**  to  learning,  viewing  every  situation  and  human  contact  as  an  educational 
opportunity 


planful:  not  only  about  their  long-range  futures,  but  about  how  they  intend  to  accomplish 
more  immediate  goals  and  tasks 

self-reliant:  able  to  set  their  own  goals;  plan  activities;  manage  their  time  and  other 
resources;  work  independently;  recognize  when  they  need  help  and  how  to  seek  it;  evalu-  , 
ate  their  own  behavior  and  learn  from  it;  and  accept  the  consequences  of  their  own  deci- 
sions and  actions 

capable  of  interacting  with  adults  as  equals:  know  what  is  expected  of  them  as  adults;  be  | 
able  to  communicate  on  an  adult  level,  to  make  and  keep  realistic  commitments,  and  have  : 
reasonable  expectations  of  others  j 

capable  of  making  realistic  and  satisfying  career  choices:  more  informed  about  career  , 
options  and  requirements  and  more  aware  of  their  own  values,  needs,  goals,  strengths, 
and  limitations  i 


O independent  learners:  able  to  identify  what  is  worth  learning;  to  identify  and  use  effect 
sources  and  methods  of  acquiring  information;  and  to  analyze,  evaluate,  and  incorpor. 
new  information  into  their  own  knowledge  and  experience  base 
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To  develop  these  "survival  skills, all  students  are  expected  to  progress  in  certain  core 
areas: 


Career  Development 

Career  Awareness.  Acquiring  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  world  of  work— how  peo- 
ple perform  tasks,  deal  with  one  another,  solve 
problems,  and  derive  satisfaction  in  their  daily 
lives— and  understanding  the  particular  nature 
and  requirements  of  specific  careers. 

Self* Development.  Learning  about  one's 
own  interests,  abilities,  values,  and  goals,  and 
using  this  knowledge  to  weigh  options  and  make 
informed  decisions  about  post  high  school  plans, 

Basic  Skills 


Developing  reading,  writing,  oral  communi- 
cations, and  computational  skills  essential  for 
acquiring  and  communicating  information  in 
daily  life. 


Life  Skills 


Interpersonal.  Learning  to  relate  to  others 
on  an  adult  level;  recognizing  the  needs  and  ex- 
pectations of  others;  handling  interpersonal  con- 
flicts; and  contributing  productively  to  group 
endeavors. 

Inquiry.  Learning  to  interpret  and  critically 
analyze  information  and  its  sources,  draw 
generalizations,  develop  and  test  hypotheses, 
and  evaluate  data  and  ideas, 

Problem«Solving.  Learning  to  analyze  sit- 
uations, define  problems,  identify  and  use  ap- 
propriate sources  of  information,  evaluate  alter- 
natives, and  employ  effective  solutions, 

Decislon*Maklng.  Learning  to  recognize 
decisions  that  need  to  be  made,  to  identify 
options  and  probable  outcomes,  to  examine  per- 
sonal values  and  goals  affecting  decisions,  to 
make  informed  choices,  and  accept  responsi- 
bility for  decisions  made. 
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Who  Makes  It  Work? 
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In  the  Community 

The  EBCE  learning  process—an  interaction  be-  . 
tween  the  students,  the  Learning  Coordinator, 
and  the  resource  volunteer— depends  first  of  all 
on  the  many  people  who  offer  their  time,  inge- 
nuity, work  facilities,  and  practical  knowledge  to 
turn  the  entire  community  into  a  school. 
Resource  Persons  (RPs)  are  adults  from 
all  walks  of  life  who  volunteer  to  share  their  sea- 
soned knowledge  and  special  skills  with  inter- 
ested students  in  a  one-to-one  relationship. 
Whether  an  arc  welder  or  lawyer,  printer  or  biol- 
ogist, the  RP's  primary  role  is  to  help  students 
become  adults,  to  learn  how  to  think  for  them- 
selves, make  responsible  decisions,  relate 
maturely  to  others,  and  cany  out  their  own 
learning  projects. 

The  relationship  is  voluntary  on  both  sides, 
and  is  defined  by  a  set  of  mutually  understood 
expectations  and  consequences.  Its  scope,  ob- 
jectives, and  duration  are  negotiable— depend- 
ing on  the  RP*s  availability  and  the  student's 
educational  needs  and  interests. 

By  providing  direct  experience  in  a  variety  of 
social  and  economic  settings,  RPs  help  students: 

•  acquire  firsthand  information  about  what  peo- 
ple actually  do  in  their  daily  work,  how  they 
feel  about  what  they  do,  and  what  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  skills  are  needed  to  enter  and 
succeed  in  particular  careers; 

•  learn  more  about  who  they,  the  students,  are 
and  what  they  want  to  become  by  testing  their 
values,  interests,  and  abilities  through  actual 
experience; 

•  improve  reading,  writing,  and  computational 
skills  by  using  them  to  solve  real  problems  in 
everyday  life  situations,  and  by  challenging 
them  to  employ  these  skills  on  an  adult  level; 

•  integrate  learning  in  ways  not  possible  in  the 
traditional  classroom  by  seeing  how  career 
skills,  academic  concepts,  and  social  issues 
converge  in  the  need  to  solve  practical 
problems; 

•  develop  some  technical  skills  through  hands- 
on  experiences  in  real  or  simulated  work  tasks. 


While  the  core  of  the  EBCE  learning  experi- 
ence is  this  one-to-one  relationship  between  a 
student  and  an  adult  interested  in  his  education, 
two  other  kinds  of -resources  are  used  in  the 
program: 

Resource  Organizations  (ROs)  range  in 

size  from  fewer  than  ten  to  more  than  several 
hundred  employees,  and  open  most  or  all  of 
their  operations  to  students.  Activities  at  these 
sites  typically  include  pre-planned  group  brief- 
ings, tours,  and  observations  and  discussions 
with  individual  employees.  Resource  Organiza- 
tions give  students  broad  exposure  to  a  total 
organization:  the  nature  of  the  business;  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  community;  the  kinds  of  jobs 
performed  there;  how  particular  careers 
interlock;  the  working  conditions  and  environ- 
ment; and  educational  prerequisites  for  job 
entry. 

Community  Resources  (CRs)  are  insti 

tutions  or  organizations  open  to  the  public,  such  | 
as  museums,  libraries,  aquariums,  parks,  courts,  \  % 
and  city  council  meetings.  Students  use  them 
when  working  on  projects  and  to  supplement 
information  available  from  other  resources.  At 
these  Community  Resource  sites,  and  at  Re- 
source Organizations,  students  may  identify  RPs 
who  are  willing  to  work  with  them  on  individual 
projects. 

A  Policy  Advisory  Board  whose  mem 
bers  are  representative  of  participating  com- 
munity interests— employers,  parents,  school 
administrators,  union  officials— provides  recom- 
mendations on  program  policy  matters  and 
serves  as  a  mechanism  in  eliciting  and  maintain- 
ing community  support. 

Resource  Development.  Individuals  and 
organizations  are  recruited  to  form  a  balanced 
pool  of  resources  that  can  accommodate  student 
interests  and  high  school  graduation  require- 
ments,  and  which  provide  a  representative  mix 
of  career  fields. 

Resource  sites  are  analyzed  for  their  learning 
potential  in  career  awareness,  academic  subjects  ^ 
and  issues,  and  the  application  of  basic  skills.  A  ^ 
j    range  of  on-site  learning  activities,  from  which 
I    students  can  choose  in  debigning  their  projects. 
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^\^^  nvjtua!!'.  .-^yroed  upon  by  the  Resource 
Person  and  EBCE  staff,  and  conveyed  to  stu- 
dents in  the  fornn.  of  Resource  Guides. 

Communitv,  liaison  and  support  is  maintained 
through  regular  contacts  from  EBCE  staff,  news- 
lt?tters.  and  •")pen  houses.  Afield  manual,  called 
A  Guide  for  Resource  Persons  and  Communitx; 
OrgarvzQtioris,  is  used  to  orient  resources  and 
t^xplain  their  role  and  function. 

To  aid  EBCE  adopters,  th^  Resource  Devel- 
op/Titfru  Handbook  explains  how  to  assess  local 
rt?$ource  needs,  recruit  and  orient  volunteers, 
analyze  their  work  sites,  and  prepare  Resource 
Guides  for  student  use. 


Staff  Roles 


While  students  will  spend  a  major  portion  of 
their  time  at  learning  sites  in  the  community,  a 
school  center  serves  as  a  home  base  where  they 
plan  projects,  schedule  appointments  with  re- 
sources, and  return  to  digest  and  share  their 
experiences  in  the  community.  Located  in  a 
school  or  in  a  separate  facility,  the  EBCE  center 
is  where  students  use  supplementary  resources 
such  as  tutorials,  workshops,  and  programmed 
instruc  onal  materials,  coordinated  by  a  Skills 
Specialist.  Here  students  also  come  in  contact 
with  the  Program  Director,  who  serves  as  ad- 
ministrative coordinator  and  staff  supervisor,  a 
Records  Clerk,  and  the  Resource  Analyst, 
who  is  responsible  for  recruiting,  analyzing,  and 
maintaining  the  pool  of  resources.  The  key  staff 
role,  however,  is  that  of  the  Learning 
Coordinator  (LC). 

Like  all  adults  involved  in  EBCE,  the  LC  plays 
a  multi-faceted  role  as  helper,  facilitator,  and  re- 
source. By  promoting  inquiry  and  self-initiative, 
and  by  providing  guidance  and  assistance  as  it's 
needed,  each  LC  works  with  20  to  30  students  to 
help  them: 

•  formulate  long-term  goals  consistent  with  their 
own  interests  and  educational  needs,  and  de- 
cide what  steps  are  necessary  to  achieve  them 

•  determine  what^s  worth  learning,  focus  areas 
of  inquiry:  identify  resources,  and  develop 
project  plans 

•  refine  their  interests,  clarify  values,  and  con- 
tinually assess  needs,  based  on  cumulative 
experience 

•  integrate  what  they  know  about  themselves 
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with  information  about  career  and  educational 
opportunities 

•  monitortheir  own  learning  progress:  articulate 
problems,  devise  appropriate  solutions,  and 
modify  strategies  to  incorporate  new  insights 
and  emerging  interests. 

The  LC  coordinates  the  student's  total  learn- 
ing program  and  monitors  on-site  learning  ex- 
periences through  counseling  sessions  and 
regular  contact  with  resources  in  the  community. 
LCsare  teachers  in  one  important  ser.je  — work- 
ing with  students  individually  and  in  small  group 
sessions,  they  can  teach  inquiry,  problem- 
solving,  planning,  and  decision-making  skills 
necessary  for  independent  learning. 

LCs  also  provide  students  with  the  kind  of 
feedback  that  can  help  them  make  sense  out  of 
what  they  are  doing  and  learning  in  the  com- 
munity. This  process  of  consolidating  and  inter- 
preting their  diverse  experiences,  of  reinforcing 
and  further  stimulating  learning,  pervades  all 
staffs  daily  interactions  with  students. 

Role  of  the  Student 

Within  the  framework  of  EBCE  goals  and 
clearly  specified  accountability  procedures,  the 
student  acts  a-3  planner,  decision-maker,  and 
self-evaluator.  He  is  allowed  to  pursue  his 
particular  needs  and  interests,  at  his  own  pace, 
and  according  to  learning  methods  best  suited  to 
his  purpose  and  capabilities. 

Projects.  Students  plan  and  carry  out  their 
learning  through  individual  projects,  using  goals 
and  evaluation  criteria  they  help  specify. 
Designed  to  blend  growth  in  academic  subjects, 
career  development,  and  basic  and  life  skills, 
each  project: 

•  is  organized  around  a  topic  or  issue  relevant  to 
a  career  cr  discipline; 

•  is  focused  in  terms  of  significant  questions  that 
require  for  their  answer  planned  learning  ex- 
periences at  resource  sites  and  the  use  of  other 
information  sources  such  as  related  readings; 

•  includes  activities  that  require  the  student  to 
apply  communications,  interpersonal,  and/ 
or  computational  skills  in  prac  ical,  career- 
related  situations;  and 

•  results  in' demonstrable  growth  toward  stated 
goals,  and  in  tangible  products  for  which  cred- 
it IS  awarded. 
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Organizing  ttie  Curriculum 


Because  EBCE  departs  from  the  conventional 
classroom  approach  to  content  and  instruction » 
the  Far  West  program  has  developed  curriculum 
guides,  called  project  planning  packages, 
tailored  to  the  unique  aims  of  the  model. 

A  package  is  not  cuniculum,  but  rather  a 
structure  within  which  individualized  curriculum 
can  be  planned  and  carried  out  in  the  form  of 
projects.  Each  package  unites  under  a  single 
heading  a  broad  area  of  study  and  its  related  pro- 
fessional and  technical  careers,  and  enables  a 
student  to  focus  his  learning  on  an  academic  sub- 
ject area,  a  significant  issue,  or  a  career  field, 
while  simultaneously  learning  about  all  three. 

Prototype  packages  have  been  developed  in 
the  following  areas:  Social  Science,  Commerce, 
Physical  Science,  Communications  and  Media, 
and  Life  Science.  Easily  adaptable  to  local 
needs,  each  package  contains  the  following 
essential  parts: 

^  Package  goals  define  the  package 
scope  and  range,  set  minimum  require- 
ments, and  identify  significant  underlying 
concepts  and  process  skills  of  the  career/ 
discipline  area. 

^  Sample  projects  demonstrate  how  stu- 
dents can  pursue  their  own  interests 
while  meeting  minimum  requirementsfor 
credit,  and  learn  those  skills,  concepts, 
and  principles  considered  basic  to  the 
package  career/discipline  area.  They 
also  serve  as  exemplary  samples  of  com- 
pleted program  planning  forms  (the  Proj- 
ect Sketch  and  the  Student  Project  Plan) , 
while  offering  project  suggestions  for  stu- 
dents to  pursue. 

^  The  annotated  list  of  resources  de- 
scribes resources  available  for  learning 
activities  relevant  to  the  study  area. 

In  addition. 

^  A  statement  about  required  group  dis- 
cussions explains  their  nature  and  pur- 
pose. Students  working  on  projects  with- 
in a  career/discipline  area  meet  regularly 
to  broaden  their  exposure  to  the  field  by 
discussing  what  each  of  them  is  doing 
and  learning. 


*V  A  step-by-step  description  of  how  to 
plan  and  complete  a  project  provides 
guidance  on  how  to  plan  projects  and  a 
reminder  of  the  tasks  involved. 

Other  sections  not  as  critical  to  the  package 
concept,  but  time-savers  for  students  and  staff, 
include  an  introduction;  a  bibliography;  project 
ideas;  careers  to  explore;  and  a  list  of  courses  for 
which  students  could  seek  subject  matter 
equivalency  credit,  depending  on  the  content 
and  focus  of  the  project  they  design.  Within  this 
flexible  structure,  students  can  plan  more  ambi- 
tious projects  to  earn  more  credit,  or  can  plan 
two  or  more  smaUer  projects  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements. 

A  student  might  develop  a  project  in  the  Social 
Science  Package  because  he  or  she  needs 
American  Government  credit,  or  is  interested  in 
some  political  issue  like  rent  control,  or  wants  to 
be  c  probation  officer  or  teacher. 

Using  the  package  and  working  with  staff,  the  ^ 
student  selects  the  resources  to  visit  in  getting  a  ^ 
fix  on  his  project  topic.  Students  are  allowed  to 
explore  several  possible  topics  and  resource  sites 
if  necessary  before  clarifying  and  narrowing  their 
theme  for  a  full-scale  project  plan.  The  student 
interested  in  rent  control,  for  example,  might 
visit  Resource  Persons  at  the  housing  authority, 
the  legal  aid  society,  and  a  city  councilman's 
office,  only  to  become  involved  in  a  more  inter- 
esting topic,  such  as  affirmative  action  employ- 
ment programs  and  how  they  are  working. 

Before  long,  however,  the  student  must  firm 
up  his  project  plan.  (While  students  may  explore 
as  much  as  they  want,  they  earn  credit  only  for 
completed  projects  or  other  work  such  as 
tutorials.)  With  the  assistance  of  his  Learning 
Coordinator  and  chosen  resources,  the  student 
identifies  on  a  project  planning  form: 

^  a  focus  or  theme  for  the  project. 
^  questions  for  which  he  is  seeking  answers : 
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Resource  Persons  and  Organizations  he 
will  be  working  with; 

^  related  reading; 

JC  an  estimate  of  time  required  in  visiting  re- 
sources, doing  related  research,  and 
developing  at  least  one  product;  and 
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joals  and  indicators— what  he 


'.earn  about  or  learn  how  to  do 
:hro>j-;h  :ne  project,  and  how  he  will 
know  and  demonstrate  to  the  staff  that  he 
has  dchiev  ed  his  goals.  In  addition  to  thus 
spt^lling  out  how  his  work  will  be  evalu- 
ated, he  designates  who  the  evaiuators 
uill  be  and  deadlines  by  which  he  plans 
to  complete  his  goals. 

He  also  negotiates  with  his  Learning  Coordina- 
tor the  amount  and  kind  of  credit  he  will  earn  if 
the  project  is  satisfactorily  completed.  The  pack- 
age goals  provide  a  standard  for  use  in  negotiat- 
ing credit  If  a  student  s  project  meets  the  minim- 
um package  goals,  he  will  receive  a  specific 
amount  of  credit. 

The  package  provides  the  structure  and  the 
student's  project  provides  the  mechanism  for  in- 
tegrating learning  of  process  skills  with  subject 
matter  content.  For  example,  problem-solving 
skills  are  developed  by  applying  them  to  specific 
issues  or  problems.  These  are  examples  of  ques- 
tions addressed  by  Far  West  students  in  some  of 
their  projects: 


^  What  causes  inflation  and  what  are  some 
possible  solutions? 

^  What  is  the  impact  of  revenue  sharing  on 
the  city  government's  ability  to  provide 
necessary  services  to  its  citizens? 

^  Who  runs  the  schools,  how  are  decisions 
made,  and  how  are  the  schools  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  city's  minority  groups? 

In  asking  these  questions  — in  trying  to  define 
the  problems  that  lie  behind  them,  in  seeking 
sources  of  information  (interviewing  people, 
reading  newspapers,  attending  meetings  of  com- 
munity groups) ,  and  in  evaluating  and  discussing 
their  findings  with  Resource  Persons,  fellow  stu- 
dents, and  staff,  students  are  developing  prob- 
lem-solving skills,  while  learning  a  great  deal 
about  government  and  politics,  and  at  the  same 
time  broadening  their  awareness  of  the  careers 
involved.  The  package  design  emphasizestostu- 
dents  that  growth  in  life,  basic,  and  career  skills  is 
a  natural  part  of  every  learning  project,  whatever 
its  particular  content. 


Procedures  for  using  these  packages,  and  for 
developing  additional  ones,  are  described  in  the 
handbook.  Package  Development. 

The  specific  methods  LCs  use  to  facilitate  the 
learning  process  described  above  — how  to  use 
procedural  forms,  guide  effective  planning,  lead 
group  discussions,  monitor  and  assess  student 
progress— are  explained  in  the  handbook  called 
Learning  Coordination. 
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Using  Resources 


To  satisfy  diverse  needs  and  interests,  stu- 
dents can  become  involved  with  resources  at 
levels  varying  in  purpose,  duration,  and 
intensity. 

The  most  basic  level,  the  Orientation,  allows 
the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Re- 
source Person  and  his  organization  and  to  dis- 
cover what  can  be  learned  there.  For  example: 

Michael  had  decided  that  he  wanted  to  pursue  an  Inter- 
est in  journalism  and  made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Jim 
Morrison,  director  of  public  relations  for  a  large  East  Bay 
industrial  firm.  After  spending  their  first  session  telling 
Michael  how  he  happened  to  get  into  this  line  of  work,  Mr. 
Morrison  described  his  responsibilities:  handling  the  com- 
pany's external  publicity  by  sending  out  feature  articles 
and  press  releases,  and  managing  internal  communica- 
tions to  keep  employees  informed  of  company  develop- 
ments. When  Michael  said  he  was  not  sure  such  a  job 
would  allow  him  to  do  the  kind  of  writing  he  was  Interested 
in,  Mr.  Morrison  told  him  of  his  own  early  experiences  as  a 
free-lance  writer  and  explained  the  uncertainties 
involved  in  such  a  profession.  After  a  morning  spent 
touring  the  company  and  going  over  some  of  the  publtea- 
tions  in  detail.  Michael  decided  that  he  would  be  able  to  get 
valuable  writing  experience  by  working  with  Mr.  Morrison 
and  arranged  with  his  Learning  Coordinator  to  extend  his 
participation  and  begin  planning  a  project. 

To  ensure  that  students*  Orientation  experi- 
ences are  purposeful— at  least  in  terms  of  prob- 
ing an  area  of  interest  they  might  decide  to 
pursue  in  a  project— they  are  required  to  devel- 
op a  brief  project  sketch  to  guide  and  document 
their  experience.  They  are  allowed  and  in  fact 
encouraged  to  have  Orientations  at  more  than 
one  site.  Ultimately,  however,  they  must  focus 
on  some  specific  project  requiring  a  long-temi 
involvement  with  ,an  RP  or  RO. 

The  next  level  of  involvement  is  the  Explora* 
tion,  which  allows  students  to  begin  to  explore  a 
particular  career  or  study  area: 

Arthur  had  contacted  Thomas  Ross,  foreman  of  a  small 
pnnt  shop,  for  an  Orientation.  After  going  through  the 
building  and  spending  a  few  mornings  talking  to  some  of 
the  workers,  he  decided  he  would  like  some  practical 
experience.  He  and  Mr.  Ross  determined  that  he  would 
come  to  the  shop  three  mornings  a  week  for  a  month.  He 
would  learn  the  various  printing  processes  done  in  the 
shop  by  working  alongside  the  operators  of  the  different 
machines  and  by  following  particular  jobs  through  all 
stages  leading  to  completion.  After  he  discovered  that  he 


was  most  interested  in  the  silk-screening  process.  Arthur 
and  Mr.  Ross  decided  that  a  good  project  would  be  to 
design  and  print  some  safety  posters  By  the  end  of  the 
Exploration.  Arthur's  project  v^as  completed  ithe  posters 
were,  in  fact,  good  enough  for  Mr  Ross  to  have  them 
posted  throughout  the  plant)  and  his  interests  in  printing 
had  begun  to  gravitate  toward  the  roie  the  union  piayed  ;n 
a  printer's  daily  life .  Mr  Ross  arranged  for  him  to  mee\  the 
printers'  representative  on  the  Central  Labor  Council  and 
talk  about  pursuing  the  subject  further. 

At  the  Investigation  level,  students  develop 
more  specialized  skills  and  knowledge: 

Susan  had  completed  an  Exploration  with  Mrs  Greene, 
counsellor  at  the  Center  for  Continuing  Education  for 
Women,  in  which  she  learned  how  the  Center's  program 
of  career,  academic,  and  personal  counselling  worked. 
She  had  done  some  clerical  work  in  the  referral  program 
and  in  the  women's  library.  In  deciding  to  begin  an  Inves- 
tigation-level activity,  Susan  agreed  with  Mrs.  Greene  that 
she  would  come  to  the  University  three  mornings  a  week 
during  the  next  quarter  and  that  her  primary  effort  would 
be  to  set  up  a  workshop  for  teenage  women  on  career  op- 
portunities, Mrs.  Greene  also  arranged  with  Susan's 
Learning  Coordinator  for  her  to  audit  a  course  on 
women's  rights  in  the  University's  Sociology  Department. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  quarter,  as  Susan  began  correlating 
her  work  in  the  course  and  her  practical  experience  in 
setting  up  the  workshop,  she  decided  that  one  of  her  prod- 
ucts would  be  a  lengthy  report  on  the  problems  involved  in 
counselling  young  women  about  careers. 

At  the  Exploration  and  Investigation  levels, 
the  student  must  spell  out  his  objectives  and 
products  and  complete  an  individual  project 
plan,  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  than  the 
project  sketch. 

The  scope  and  duration  of  projects  are  flexible 
to  accommodate  individual  interests  and 
learning  styles.  Terms  like  Orientation.  Explora- 
tion, and  Investigation  are  meant  to  indicate  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  students'  relationships 
with  Resource  Persons,  not  to  force  them  into 
prefabricated  molds. 

Within  the  structure  of  EBCE  goals  and  speci- 
fied procedures.  RPs  and  students  are  free  to 
make  the  method. suit  the  need  For  example, 
one  RP— a  public  relations  manager  in  a  large 
corporation  — chose  to  combine  the  interests  of 
several  students  into  a  group  project,  which  he 
explains  as  follows: 
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•After  a  --jening  acquainted'  session  with  my  group  of 
v.ur  students.  I  explained  the  possibilities  in  an  advertising 
pr-^gram  development  pro)ect. !  tried  to  make  ii  dear  that  it 
■xou.d  be  based  on  their  own  work,  and  that  when  they 
.•nmpieted  it  they  would  have  something  real  to  show 

•Based  on  their  main  personal  interests,  we  decided 
..r.at  function  each  of  them  would  represent  in  the  adver- 
-.sing  agency  we  had  fornned- copy  writing,  art  depart- 
ment, market  research,  management,  etc.  We  discussed 
the  first  requisite  of  getting  started  which  is.  of  course  a 
client.  The  students  chose  Coney  Island,  a  restaurant  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Far  West  School  building 

■  We  then  planned  activities  with  chapter  headings- 
market  study  (location,  market  size,  volume  price 
atmosphere,  service,  competition,  food  quality,  sugges- 
tions for  improvement,  etc.):  media  (examination  of  av  i- 
lable  media  for  advertising,  with  rationales  for  selecting 
one  over  another):  message  (the  ads  themselves,  copy 
preparation,  layout,  typeface,  etc.);  campaign  (the  re- 
.ease  dates  for  the  ad  messages  and  the  reasons  involved 
n  the  choice):  merchandising  and  sales  promotion 
what  deals  and  incentives  could  be  established  to  get 
customers):  budget  (based  on  the  percentage  of  volume 
and  the  need  for  market  coverage):  and  evaluation  and 
follow-up  (interviewing  to  evaluate  reception  of  the  cam- 
paign, analysis  of  the  sales  results,  etc.). 


-Discussion  and  interest  have  grown  since  -^e  hegan  1 
ihinKlgofturnedon'ahen.  early  m  our  d:scuS5.o"<  y-e 
of  the  students  interrupted  me  and  said.  Wait  a  minute 
we  II  ao  !t.  I  realized  that  it  had  become  their  proiect 

■'By  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  students  had  put  to- 
gether a  ponfoho  which  they  presented  to  the  oaner  of 
Coney  Island  It  included  a  demographic  analysis  of  the 
potential  clientele,  a  run-down  on  competitors,  recom- 
mendations for  bettenng  the  atmosphere  and  service  of 
the  restaurant,  and  sample  flyers  The  owner  was  50  im- 
pressed that  he  actually  bought  an  advenising  campaign 
from  them,  implementing  some  of  their  recommendations 
and  distributing  one  of  the  flyers." 
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One  Student's  Experience 


The  key  features  of  the  total  EBCE  proc- 
ess are  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  one 
student  during  his  first  year  in  the  program. 

Lee  was  far  from  a  typical  student,  yet  he  be- 
lieved (along  with  many  of  his  friends)  that 
school  was  "boring"  and  had  complied  with  his 
assignments  in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school 
*'only  for  the  grade/'  The  only  course  that  had 
really  interested  him  during  his  sophomore  year 
had  been  an  English  class  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged to  write  short  stories.  Because  of  the 
"pressure  to  be  right/'  he  spoke  in  class  only 
when  forced  to.  He  was  the  kind  of  student  inev- 
itably labeled  with  the  phrase,  "doesn't  work  to 
capacity." 

Lee  entered  the  EBCE  program  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  junior  year.  During  initial  diagnosis, 
he  and  his  Learning  Coordinator  agreed  on  a 
tentative  profile  as  a  basis  for  planning:  his  writ- 
ing ability  was  very  good;  his  math  skills  needed 
improvement:  he  was  most  comfortable  "taking 
his  time"  doing  things  and  a  little  shy  about  meet- 
ing people;  he  needed  graduation  credits  in  Sci- 
ence, American  Government,  and  English;  and 
he  had  no  particular  career  interest. 

During  the  first  three  weeks,  students  are 
initiated  into  the  EBCE  learning  process. 
Through  a  series  of  planned  workshops  and  field 
activities,  they  find  out  what  the  program's  learn- 
ing resources  are  and  how  to  use  them,  and 
learn  that  they  are  expected  to  manage  their  own 
time  and  exercise  initiative  and  responsibility. 
Like  some  of  the  others,  Lee  was  reticent  about 
going  out.  He  chose  for  his  first  resource  orienta- 
tion the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  mainly 
because  he'd  always  liked  trains. 

During  the  four  half-days  of  activities  at  Sou- 
thern Pacific,  Lee  and  four  other  students  spent 
time  in  the  claims  office,  the  engineering  depart- 
ment, the  main  office,  and  the  crew  dispatching 
office.  They  met  a  yardmaster,  a  tower  clerk,  a 
perpetual  inventory  car  location  clerk,  a  rate 
clerk,  and  a  billing  clerk,  observingthem  at  work, 
and  asking  them  questions  about  their  jobs. 
They  were  shown  how  computers  are  used  to 
keep  track  of  every  car  and  how  to  program  a 
card.  Out  in  the  yard,  they  talked  to  brakemen, 
switchmen,  and  engineers,  went  through  control 
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towers  and  interlocking  towers,  and  rode  on  a 
train. 

In  the  offices,  the  routine  and  monotony  of  so 
many  "menial  jobs"  boggled  Lee's  mind.  When 
he  asked  one  of  the  clerks  why  he  did  it,  the  man 
answered  frankly:  "I  need  the  money."  But  out 
in  the  yard  things  were  more  relaxed.  One  carry- 
all driver  who  transports  crews  told  Lee  the  rail- 
road was  part  of  his  family:  he  had  been  with 
Southern  Pacific  for  30  years,  and  both  his 
brothers  were  now  employees  of  the  railroad. 

In  one  of  the  regular  discussion  group  sessions 
back  at  the  center,  Lee  commented  that  at  first 
he  thought  it  was  ridiculous  that  the  several 
unions  at  Southern  Pacific  could  fracture  the 
tasks  into  absurdly  small  pieces.  (For  example, 
after  a  carpenter  had  drilled  through  a  piece  of 
wood,  he  had  to  call  an  iron  worker  to  drill 
through  the  metal  behind  it.)  But  a  union  man 
had  explained  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
worker's  rights  and  cited  examples  of  how  bad 
the  working  man's  life  was  before  labor  had  or- 
ganized. He  agreed  that  so  many  unions  could 
be  cumbersome,  but  felt  the  benefit'^i  far  out- 
weighed the  inconvenience.  Lee  was  intrigued 
by  the  problem  and  his  Learning  Coordinator 
recommended  a  good  book  on  the  history  of 
unions. 

For  his  next  orientatiori,  Lee  chose  Mason 
Business  Forms.  After  completing  a  project 
sketch  in  which  he  specified  questions  he  wanted 
to  explore— especially  what  kinds  of  communi- 
cation skills  are  involved  in  designing  business 
forms— Lee  got  acquainted  with  his  Resource 
Person,  a  salesman  named  Don  Stone.  Don 
showed  Lee  how  forms  were  designed  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  clients  in  various  kinds  of 
business.  It  turned  out  to  be  more  creative  than 
Lee  had  supposed.  You  needed  to  be  able  to 
visualize  problems,  use  drawing  techniques,  and 
understand  spacing  and  layout.  And  it  was  com- 
plex: with  the  forms  used  on  computer  equip- 
ment, one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  becomes  a 
critical  factor.  Don  let  Lee  try  his  hand  at  improv- 
i    ing  the  design  of  a  form  currently  in  use. 
j       Lee  discovered  that  Don  had  several  long- 
i    term  relationships  with  clients  and  seemed  genu- 
!    inely  concerned  with  their  needs.  Watching  him 
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make  presentations,  Lee  was  impressed  with  his 
ability  to  do  on-ihe-spot  designing,  probing  the 
client  for  enough  details  to  make  the  form  more 
efficient  than  the  client  originally  had  called  for, 
but  couldn't  see  himself  doing  it  for  a  living  be- 
cause it  was  too  technical. 

Lee  met  with  his  LC  to  discuss  his  EBCE  ex- 
periences so  far.  He  had  gained  valuable  insights 
at  Southern  Pacific  and  Mason  Business  Forms, 
although  neither  place  had  kindled  a  strong 
enough  interest  to  lead  to  a  more  detailed  proj- 
ect. His  LC  noted  that  while  Lee  was  getting 
credit  for  his  math  tutorial  and  the  beginning 
Spanish  class  he  had  enrolled  in  at  a  local  junior 
college,  it  was  time  to  begin  more  intensive 
learning  experiences,  aiming  at  growth  in  core 
program  areas.  They  agreed  he  could  fulfill 
needed  science  credits  by  pursuing  a  sample 
project  from  the  Life  Science  Package  at  West- 
ern Laboratory,  which  performs  clinical  diagnos- 
tic work  for  hospitals.  The  broad  goals  of  the 
package  are  to  leam  scientific  methods  and  con- 
cepts as  they  are  applied  in  a  variety  of  practical 
situations. 

At  Western  Laboratory,  Lee  worked  with 
John  Buckner  (the  director)  and  three 
technicians  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  As  a 
prerequisite  to  his  learning  experiences  there,  he 
was  asked  to  read  several  chapters  of  a  college 
text  called  Clinical  Diagnosis  and  Laboratory 
Methods,  which  he  found  **advanced  but  chal- 
lenging.'' He  was  instructed  in  techniques  used 
in  electrophoresis  and  hematology.  He  learned 
how  to  run  chemical  tests  for  pregnancy,  took  a 
culture  from  his  own  throat,  incubated  it, 
performed  a  complete  analysis.  He  also 
analyzed  a  sample  of  his  own  blood,  from  which 
he  concluded  that  his  diet  was  too  high  in  carbo- 
hydrates. Some  of  the  skills  Lee  worked  on  in  his 
math  tutorial  were  based  on  his  need  to  figure 
ratios  and  percentages  in  performing  these  tests, 

Lee  was  interested  by  what  he  learned  about 
the  blood  system,  and  in  a  workshop  session 
explained  to  other  students  how  leukocytes 
(white  cells)  attack  bacteria  during  infection,  and 
how  under  the  impact  of  certain  diseases  like 
leukemia  they  go  berserk  and  devour  everything 
in  sight. 


With  Mr.  Buckner  he  specified  the  goals  of  the 
project.  He  would  do  a  report  on  the  causes, 
treatment,  and  social  im.plications  of  sickle-cell 
anemia  based  on  readings  in  medical  journals 
and  tests,  graphs,  and  printouts  done  from  work 
with  Western  Laboratory's  machines. 

It  took  Lee  seven  weeks  to  complete  the  proj- 
ect. Originally  he  had  considered  using  other 
Resource  Persons  in  the  Life  Science  Package, 
such  as  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  does  research  in  im- 
munology, and  Bob  Gilmore,  a  machinist  in  a 
physiology  laboratory,  who  builds  the  kind  of 
equipment  used  at  Western  Laboratory.  But  he 
decided  that  he  was  not  really  interested  enough 
in  science  to  go  any  further. 
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One  Student's  Experience  (continued) 


Lee  began  the  spring  semester  with  a  lengthy 
planning  session  with  his  Learning  Coordinator. 
He  realized  that  his  math  skills  had  improved 
during  the  fall  and  decided  to  continue  with  the 
tutorial.  He  also  enrolled  for  the  second  semes- 
ter of  Spanish  at  the  junior  college.  He  felt 
anxious  to  get  to  work  on  a  project  that  would 
involve  his  continuing  interest  in  communica- 
tions. Putting  together  a  number  of  areas  he  was 
interested  in— descriptive  writing,  broadcasting, 
films,  and  television— he  decided  to  develop  a 
project  in  the  Communications  and  Media 
Package. 

Mapping  out  a  tentative  plan  with  his  LC,  Lee 
decided  to  begin  by  working  on  a  newspaper.  He 
arranged  an  interview  with  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Berkeley  News.  After  explaining  the 
paper^s  philosophy  for  covering  national  and 
local  news,  the  editor  turned  Lee  over  to  a 
reporter  named  Tom  Kenley.  Kenley  allowed 
Lee  to  follow  the  development  of  a  news  story 
from  editorial  conference,  to  field  interviews,  to 
the  actual  writing.  He  explained  proofing  sym- 
bols and  techniques  for  writing  leads  and  cutting 
copy.  Introducing  Lee  to  reporters  in  other 
departments,  Kenley  explained  the  differences 
in  style  between  news  copy,  feature  articles,  and 
sports,  editorial,  and  society-page  material.  He 
let  Lee  copy-edit  a  short  article  and  then  went 
over  it  with  him.  In  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tions, Lee  remarked  that  he  had  worked  as  a 
volunteer  cleaning  up  the  beaches  after  an  oil 
spill  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  had  been  upset 
later  on  to  read  newspaper  accounts  that  he  felt 
falsely  minimized  the  extent  of  the  damage  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  oil  company.  Kenley 
talked  at  length  about  biased  coverage,  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  separating  fact  from  opinion ,  and 
the  frustrations  reporters  experienced  when  their 
copy  was  altered  to  fit  editorial  policy. 

It  was  while  talking  to  Kenley  about  the  up- 
coming municipal  elections  and  the  controversy 
surrounding  a  ballot  referendum  regarding  fluo- 
ridation that  Lee  got  the  idea  of  ^'covering"  the 
election  as  a  reporter  for  the  News.  Lee  went 
back  to  his  LC,  who  pointed  out  that  it  sounded 
like  a  good  entry  into  the  politics  section  of  the 
Social  Science  Package.  He  could  pursue  his 
career  interest  in  journalism  by  focusing  on  the 
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fluoridation  issue,  while  also  acquiring  a  basic 
firsthand  understandiiig  of  city  government, 
local  politics,  and  the  careers  associated  with 
them.  In  the  process,  he  could  earn  credits  in 
both  American  Government  and  Journalism. 

Having  secured  Tom  Kenley's  cooperation, 
Lee  made  an  appointment  with  George  Elia, 
staff  assistant  to  the  city  manager,  who  became 
the  other  Resource  Person  for  this  project .  While 
getting  acquainted,  they  toured  the  offices  at 
City  Hall,  where  Mr.  Elia  had  worked  for  twelve 
years.  His  current  responsibility  was  drafting 
measures  which  the  city  manager  proposed  to 
the  city  council.  It  was  Mr.  Elia,  in  fact,  who  had 
originally  drafted  the  fluoridation  measure  which 
was  now  the  subject  of  heated  controversy. 

Based  on  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Elia  and 
uoing  some  of  the  interviewing  techniques  he 
had  learned  from  Tom  Kenley,  Lee  began  to 
interview  various  of  the  personalities  involved  in 
the  fluoridation  measure,  including  the  cam- 
paign manager  of  the  forces  trying  to  overturn 
the  measure,  public  health  officials,  environ- 
mentalists, and  the  city  attorney  who  had 
handled  the  suit  when  antifluoridation  forces  at- 
tempted to  seek  an  injunction  keeping  fluoride 
from  being  added  to  the  city's  drinking  water. 

Working  with  both  Resource  Persons  and  his 
LC,  Lee  was  soon  able  to  formulate  the  major 
outcomes  of  his  project  in  a  detailed  project  plan. 

1 .  I  will  describe  in  outline  form  the  following 
three  occupations:  staff  assistant  to  the  city 
manager,  political  consultant,  and  city  attorney. 
Each  outline  will  include  the  following  informa- 
tion: roles  and  functions  of  the  job;  working  con- 
ditions; and  outlook,  qualifications  and  features 
of  the  job  as  they  r^jlate  to  my  own  career 
interests.  These  outlines  will  be  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Elia  for  conectness. 

2.  I  will  write  two  500- word  newspaper  articles 
acceptable  to  Mr.  Kenley.  One  of  them  will  com- 
pare the  values  and  other  factors  motivating  the 
pro-  and  anti-fluoridation  factions.  In  the  other,  I 
will  discuss  the  public  health  implications  of  fluo- 
ridation. These  articles  will  be  based  on  inter- 

j  views  I  will  conduct  with  members  of  both  cam- 
paigns as  well  as  with  public  health  officials.  I  will 

I  also  make  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  fluo- 
ridation and  review  the  major  works. 


Lee  was  fascinated  by  the  personalities  of  the 
individuals  involved  in  the  cannpaign  and 
compiled  several  hours  of  taped  interviews  with 
them  which  impressed  Tom  Kenley,  From  the 
onset,  however,  he  had  trouble  with  th*-  '^'^cond 
article.  The  literature  on  fluoridation  •  aS  vast, 
and  while  the  weight  of  "reputable''  medical 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  measure,  Lee  had 
interviewed  doctors  who  vehemently  argued 
against  it.  claiming  that  although  fluoride  unde- 
niably prevented  tooth  decay,  it  also  did  long- 
term  damage  to  bone,  cartilage  and  other  tissue 
growth.  While  Lee  felt  he  had  learned  a  good 
deal  about  the  matter,  he  decided  to  revise  his 
project  to  eliminate  the  second  article. 

Lee  was  deeply  involved  in  the  campaign  up 
to  election  day.  From  his  experiences,  inter- 
views, discussions,  and  reading,  he  drew  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1,  The  campaign 'to  repeal  the  fluoridation 
measure  lost  primarily  because  the  medical  es- 
tablishment opposed  it. 

2,  Nonetheless,  far  more  voters  had  supported 
the  referendum  than  had  been  anticipated;  op- 
ponents of  fluoridation  were  more  committed 
and  better  organized  than  its  proponents. 

3,  The  city's  white  middle-  and  upper-class  had 
a  much  larger  voter  turnout  i^han  any  of  the  eth- 
nic groups  and  had  therefore  effectively  deter- 
mined the  outcome  of  the  election. 

Lee  had  particularly  enjoyed  constructing  a 
voter  precinct  map;  it  enabled  him  to  visualize 
how  socio-economic  and  ethnic  groups  voted  by 
neighborhood.  Although  his  project  had  been 
scaled  down  to  just  one  article,  the  piece  he  sub- 
mitted profiling  the  leading  personalities  in  the 
pro-  and  anti-fluoridation  camps  impressed  Tom 
Kenley  so  much  that  he  got  it  printed  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  post-election  wrap-up 
printed  by  the  News. 

As  the  Spring  semester  drew  to  a  close,  Lee 
summed  up  his  experiences:  "I'm  more  aggres- 
sive and  efficient  about  getting  things  done.  Tm 
less  shy  and  much  more  open  to  people.  I  feel  I 
know  what's  happening  out  in  the  world." 
Having  worked  in  a  "print  medium."  he  planned 
to  explore  broadcasting  during  his  senior  year. 


\  He  was  thinking  seriously  of  going  on  to  college 
to  major  in  journalism  or  perhaps  telecommuni- 

;  cation  He  had  concluded  that  although  journal- 
ists have  to  meet  tight  deadlines,  there  was 
plenty  of  "mental  elbowroom." 
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Evaluation 


Since  its  inception,  Far  West  Laboratory's  EBCE  program  has  been  carefully  monitored  and  eval- 
uated by  an  internal  staff  and  external  review  teams  from  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the 
Educational  Testing  Service.  Evaluation  efforts  have  concentrated  not  only  on  measuring  EBCE  s 
impact  on  the  development  of  basic  skills  but  also  on  determining  the  extent  of  change  of  Far  West 
students'  attitudes  toward  their  school,  their  future,  and  themselves. 

Far  West  School  has  had  a  sizeable  number  of  students,  some  of  whom  have  participated  in  the 
program  for  all  three  years  of  their  high  school  career.  The  student  body  has  been  selected  to  reflect  a 
cross-section  of  the  local  high  school  population  in  terms  of  ethnic  background,  male /female  ratio 
socio-economic  status,  and  scholastic  achievement. 
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Highlights  of  Evaluation  Findings 


student  Attitudes  The  vast  majority  of  Far  West  students  responded  positively  to  interviewers 
quest  ons  about  their  attitudes  and  experiences.  Ninety  percent  of  them  indicated  that  FWS  helped 
them  form  their  post  high  school  plans  for  work  or  college ,  as  opposed  to  50  percent  of  Oakland  Public 
Schools  control  group  students^  Far  West  students  also  rated  their  school  higher  than  the  control  group 
when  asked  about  Its  ability  to  help  them  assume  responsibility,  evaluate  their  own  performance  and 
organize  their  activities.  They  felt  that  during  their  education  at  FWS  they  had  been  treated  like  adults 
been  able  to  pursue  interests  they  considered  genuine  and  important,  and  had  learned  how  to  get 
along  with  others.  Over  85  percent  of  them  expressed  a  strong  preference  for  FWS  over  the  school 
they  had  previously  attended.  A  similar  number  stated  they  were  more  motivated  to  learn  at  FWS  than 
at  schools  previously  attended.  Their  enthusiasm  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  of  108  students  in  the 
program  at  the  beginning  of  1974-75,  only  four  withdrew  from  school. 

Parent  Attitudes.  Eighty  percent  of  all  parents  interviewed  indicated  a  preference  for  Far  West 
over  the  schools  previously  attended  by  their  children.  They  rated  FWS  highly  on  its  ability  to  develop 
positive  attitudes  toward  self  in  the  students  and  to  make  them  assume  responsibility  for  their  own  ac- 
tions. Many  parents  reported  marked  student  growth  in  self-confidence,  poise,  independence  and 
motivation  to  learn.  Nearly  all  of  those  questioned  indicated  that  they  would  send  their  children  to 
rWb  if  again  given  the  choice. 

Coniinunity  Participant  Attitudes.  A  significant  majority  of  the  Resource  Persons  ques- 
tioned felt  positive  about  their  interchange  with  FWS  students.  Over  two-thirds  of  them  said  they 
thought  experiences  at  the  resource  sites  had  been  worthwhile  and  that  in  working  there  students  had 
increased  their  job  knowledge  and  abilities.  Most  of  the  RPs  indicated  that  they  would  continue  to  serve 
in  the  program  and  urge  others  to  also  become  involved. 

Basic  Sl&ills.  On  standardized  tests,  FWS  students  showed  solid  improvement  in  reading  and 
computational  skills.  In  a  writing  sample  evaluated  by  an  independent  team  of  local  high  school  English 
teachers,  students  showed  a  significant  increase  in  their  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  writing  and  in 
the  maturity  and  effectiveness  of  their  written  thoughts. 

Follow-Up  of  Graduates.  Thirty-four  students  had  graduated  from  Far  West  School  by 
January  1975.  Ofthose  responding  to  evaluators'  questionnaires,  73%  are  now  attending  school  full- 
time,  including  the  University  of  California  (Berkeley,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Davis  campuses).  California 
State  Universities  (Humboldt,  Chico,  Hayward,  and  others),  private  universities  and  colleges  (Fisk 
Mills),  and  community  colleges.  Many  of  those  in  school  are  also  employed  part-time-  17%  of  the 
respondents  are  working  full-time.  Neariy  all  graduates  (95%)  feel  strongly  that  FWS  provided  them 
opportunity  for  investigating  potential  careers  and  for  making  realistic  future  plans.  Most  (89%)  feel 
their  FWS  experierices  helped  them  decide  what  they  should  do  after  high  school. 
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Program  Materials 
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The  following  handbooks,  materials,and  procedural  aids  have  been  developed  to  guide  and  assist 
adopters  in  planning  and  innplementing  an  EBCE  program  based  on  the  Far  West  model. 


General 

Far  West  tape-slide  presenilation*  Explains  the  EBCE  concept  and  illustrates  the  learning  process. 
The  Community  is  the  School.  A  brochure  describing  the  Far  West  EBCE  program. ' 

*  Easiic  adaptable  for  local  us€ 


Management 


Administration  Handbook*  Describes  staff  roles  and  qualifications,  logistical  requirements,  and 
administrative  procedures. 

External  Relations  Handbook*  Provides  guidelines  for  developing  and  maintaining  relationships 
with  local  schools,  community  groups  (unions,  parents,  and  significant  others),  and  the  establishment 
of  a  policy  advisory  board. 

Student  Recruitment  and  Selection.  Describes  student  recruitment  and  selection  procedures. 
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Resources 


Resource  Development  Handbook.  Explains  procedures  for  the  recruitment,  analysis,  develop- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  learning  resources  in  the  community  (RPs,  ROs.  and  CRs) 

Guide  for  Resource  Persons  and  Community  Organizations.  Pamphlet  designed  to  orient 
resources  in  the  community  to  their  role  in  the  Far  West  EBCE  program. ' 

Package  Development  Handbook.  Describes  procedures  for  developing,  using,  and  updating 
packages  as  tools  to  facilitate  student  project  planning  in  a  variety  of  subject  or  career  areas. 


'  Easily  adaptable  for  local  use 


Guidance  and  Instruction 

Student  Orientation  Handbook.  Describes  processes  for  orienting  new  students  entering  the 
h:iD(_t  program. 

Learning  Coordination  Handbook.  Describes  processes  for  entry  assessment  of  student  needs 
and  interests,  student  program  planning,  progress  monitoring  (including  on-going  assessment  of 
needs  and  interests) ,  credit  assignment,  record-keeping,  and  guidance  (the  role  of  the  learning  coor- 
dinator m  facilitating  student  learning  programs  through  individual  and  group  sessions) 

Supplementary  Curriculum  Handbook.  Describes  staff  roles  and  processes  for  arranging  using 
and  coordinating  supplementary  learning  resources  and  activities,  including  individual  and  small- 
group  tutonng,  workshops,  external  courses,  and  instructional  materials. 

Project  Planning  Packages.  Commerce,  Communication  and  Media,  Life  Science,  Physical  Sci- 
ence, Social  Science. 

Program  Forms.  Single  copies  of  the  forms  and  instruments  used  as  aids  in  planning,  scheduling 
monitoring,  and  evaluating  student  learning  activities. 
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The  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development  is  a  public  non- 
profit organization  located  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  and  is  supported  in  part  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Far  West 
EBCE  project  is  part  of  a  national  program  funded  b\  the 
National  Institute  of  Education .  The  opinions  expresso^i 
this  publication  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  positirin  ( -r 
policy  of  The  National  Institute  of  Education. 
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This  handbook  was  created  by  the  FAR  WEST  LABORATORY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  under  contract  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE). 
The  opinions  expressed  here  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  NIE  nor 
endorsement  by  any  other  government  agency. 


I  Far  West  Laboratory  was  established  through  a  Joint  Powers  Agreement  | 

I  in  February,  1966.    Signatories,  as  of  January,  1976,  include  the  | 

$  Regents  of  the  University  of  California;  the  California  State  Board  | 

I  of  Education;  the  Trustees  of  the  California  University  and  State  | 

I  Colleges;  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  <: 

t  District;  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada;  the  Nevada  State  % 

:>  Board  of  Education;  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Utah;  | 

5:  and  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education.  % 


t  The  Laboratory's  mission  is  to  carry  out  surveys,  research,  develop-  % 

i  ment,  and  demonstrations  in  education  and  to  disseminate  information 

I  derived  from  such  activities;  accompanying  programs  of  teacher,  ? 

%  administrator,  and  parent  education  are  also  a  focus  of  the  Labora-  | 

i  tory's  work.    Programs  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  are  intended  to  :^ 

i  offer  a  clear  and  firm  prospect  of  being  implemented  by  schools  and  ? 

%  other  educational  agencies.    In  the  course  of  these  efforts,  the  aim  | 

%  is  to  assure  that  the  evaluated  outcomes  of  research  and  development  :^ 

t  are  presented  effectively  to  schools  and  other  educational  agencies.  % 

\  I 


Copyright  ©  1976  FAR  WEST  LABORATORY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
All  rights  reserved.    Copyright  for  these  materials  is  claimed  only  during  the 
period  of  development  and  evaluation,  unless  authorization  is  granted  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  to  claim  copyright  also  on  the  final  materials. 
For  information  on  the  status  of  the  copyright  claim,  contact  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 
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Introduction 


Planning,  operating,  and  assuring  the  continuance  of  an  alternative 
educational  program  is  a  challenging  task  in  these  years  of  tight  budgets  and 
public  demands  for  quality  education.    It  is  likely  to  be  especially  demanding 
when  that  program  uses  the  entire  community  as  a  classroom  and  gives  students 
a  central  role  in  deciding  what  they  will  learn  and  how  they  will  go  about  it, 
as  does  Experience-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE).. 

While  the  administrative  concerns  of  assuring  that  operational  plans  are 
well -formulated  and  followed,  that  standards  of  quality  are  established  and 
applied,  that  educational  goals  are  understood  and  consistently  pursued,  and 
that  expenditures  are  reasonable  and  necessary  must  be  shared  by  all  program 
staff  members,  the  responsibility  and  authority  for  EBCE  program  administra- 
tion should  be  centralized  on-site  in  the  position  of  a  program  director, 
staff  team  leader,  master  teacher,  or  whatever  organizational  title  is  commonly 
used  within  your  district.    (Throughout  this  and  other  handbooks,  the  Program 
Director  title  has  been  used.) 

It  is  recognized  that  small  or  growing  EBCE  programs  may  well  need  to  com- 
bine the  responsibilities  of  a  Program  Director  with  those  of  another  staff 
position.    Some  may  even  choose  to  rotate  this  set  of  responsibilities  among 
staff  members.    Whatever  organizational  arrangement  is  chosen,  some  one  staff 
member  should  be  "in  charge"  at  all  times.    This  is  especially  important  in 
dealing  with  Resource  Persons  and  Resource  Organizations  in  the  community;  but 
students,  parents,  district  and/or  campus  administrators,  and  staff  also  need 
to  know  whom  to  see  when  they  have  a  program- related  problem  requiring  decision 
or  action  by  someone  in  authority. 

While  this  handbook  discusses  topics  of  concern  to  all  EBCE  staff  members , 
and  should  be  read  by  each  of  them,  it  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  on-site 
Program  Director.    It  focuses  on  administrative  matters  not  dealt  with  in 
other  handbooks  in  these  volumes.    The  topics,  arranged  alphabetically  for 
easy  reference,  were  suggested  by  questions  frequently  asked  of  Far  West 


Laboratory  (FWL)  EBCE  staff  by  administrators  of  programs  adopting  or 
adapting  the  FWL-EBCE  modeK* 

This  handbook  is  not  intended  to  stand  alone.    It  must  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  following  documents,  which  describe  the  Far  West  EBCE 
model  and  provide  guidelines  for  implementing  and  operating  the  program: 


MANAGEMENT 

1 •    Program  Overview 

3*    External  Relations 

4.    Student  Recruitment  and  Selection 


RESOURCES 

5.  Resource  Development 

6.  Guide  for  Resource  Persons 

7.  Package  Development 


GUIDANCE  AND  INSTRUCTION 

8.  Orientation 

9.  Learning  Coordination 
10.    Supplementary  Curriculum 


PROJECT  PLANNING  PACKAGES 

1 1 .  Commerce 

12.  Communications  and  Media 

13.  Life  Science 

14.  Physical  Science 

15.  Social  Science 


*  The  Far  West  Laboratory's  EBCE  model  was  developed  and  tested  at  Far  West 
School  (FWS)  in  Oakland,  California.    Throughout  this  and  other  handbooks, 
the  experiences  of  Far  West  School  staff  and  students  are  used  to  illustrate 
key  points. 


Academic  Credibility 


You  should  be  alert  to  the  legitimate  and  serious  concern  of  parents, 
students,  and  others  that  EBCE  students  will  receive  a  quality  education  and 
that  state  and  local  graduation  requirements  will  be  met.    From  the  beginning, 
you  should  establish  and  maintain  the  program*s  reputation  for  awarding 
academic  credit  only  where  credit  is  due,  in  kinds  and  amounts  that  are  credible 
and  legitimate.    You  should  assure  that  students,  parents,  and  your  colleagues 
in  education  are  informed  of  the  criteria  you  use  in  awarding  credit  for  ex- 
perience-based learning,  as.  well  as  your  criteria  for  judging  the  acceptability 
of  student-designed  programs  and  projects.    The  project  planning  packages 
were  designed  in  part  to  provide  EBCE  staffs  with  yardsticks  for  determining 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  credit  students  should  earn  for  experience-based 
learning  projects,    (The  Package  Development  handbook  explains  how  these  stan- 
dards were  developed.)    Credit  assignment  criteria  and  procedures  are  discussed 
in  detail  in  Learning  Coordination. 

Of  course,  you  may  need  to  modify  the  packages  to  meet  local  needs  and 
constraints.    In  any  case,  you  should  show  and  carefully  explain  the  packages, 
or  other  locally  developed  guidelines  for  awarding  credit,  to  teachers  and 
administrators  in  your  school(s)  and  seek  their  critical  comments  and  sugges- 
tions for  improvement. 

Your  efforts  to  explain  your  program  and  academic  standards  to  others 
will  be  more  credible  if  you  are  able  to  speak  knowledgeably  about  the  kinds 
of  activities  EBCE  students  are  engaged  in  at  the  school  and  in  the  community, 
the  kinds  of  projects  they  are  working  on,  and  the  kinds  of  credit  they  can 
expect  to  earn  when  they  complete  them.    You  should  also  be  prepared  to  handle 
questions  about  grades,  attendance  or  participation  requirements,  and  similar 
matters. 

Although  EBCE  students  should  be  able  to  earn  credits  in  any  subject  area 
through  projects  or  other  learning  activities,  the  district  or  the  state  may 
place  constraints  on  the  amount  or  kind  of  credit  you  may  award  students  for 
experience-based  projects.    For  example,  the  district  may  say  that  you  cannot 
award  laboratory  science  credits  unless  the  student  is  enrolled  in  a  regular 
laboratory  course,  or  that  you  may  award  credits  only  in  those  subjects  that 


appear  on  the  district's  official  listing.    The  district  may  also  limit  the 
number  of  credits  that  can  be  earned  in  a  particular  subject,  such  as  English 
or  career  exploration,  in  a  given  term.    You  must  determine  what  policies 
govern  credit  assignment  in  your  school  and  be  sure  your  staff  understands 
how  to  apply  them.    Don't  covertly  criticize  your  district's  system  or  apolo- 
gize for  it  to  parents  or  students.    If  you  believe  some  of  the  requirements 
are  inappropriate,  work  within  the  system  for  change  or  suggest  compromise 
solutions  to  central  office  personnel. 

Students  can  sometimes  mislead  their  parents  with  misinterpretations  of 
the  program's  purpose,  standards,  and  expectations.    Be  sure  that  students 
and  their  parents  understand  EBCE's  goals  and  how  the  program  works.  The 
recruitment  and  selection  process  is  the  first  opportunity  you  have  to  inform 
them  about  EBCE.    (See  Student  Recruitment  and  Selection.)   What  is  learned 
there  can  be  reinforced  at  parent  meetings  and  through  parent/staff  conversa- 
tions. 

Of  course,  the  best  method  of  assuring  the  community  that  the  quality  of 
education  offered  is  high  is  by  consistent  and  equitable  application  of  re- 
quirements and  academic  standards.    Because  you  and  your  staff  may  well  be 
called  upon  by  individual  parents,  educators,  or  board  members  to  prove  that 
you  practice  what  you  preach,  you  should  be  very  sure  that  student  activities 
and.  projects  are  properly  planned,  that  learning  is  documented,  and  that  credit 
awarded  is  backed  up  by  evidence  in  the  student's  files.    That  evidence  should 
include  plans,  products,  and  performance  evaluations  by  staff  and  resources 
with  whom  students  worked. 
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Administrative  Styie  and  Responsibilities 


As  the  EBCE  Program  Director,  you  will  oversee  the  daily  activities  of 
the  staff;  be  responsible  for  managing  funds;  meet  with  parents,  business 
and  labor  groups,  the  press,  and  other  members  of  the  community  as  necessary; 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Policy  Advisory  Board  (see  External  Relations);  and 
exercise  responsibility  for  matters  of  health,  safety,  fire  prevention,  and 
security. 

Further,  you  must  assume  other  responsibilities  unique  to  the  program's 
purposes,  structure,  clientele,  staff,  and  community  characteristics.  Like 
all  school  administrators,  you  will  develop  a  unique  style  of  leadership 
which  will  become  a  noticeable  part  of  your  program's  image.    Far  West  Lab- 
oratory's experience  with  the  prototype  Far  West  School,  and  with  the  earliest 
adoptions  of  EBCE  in  other  districts,  suggests  that  certain  characteristics 
of  administrative  style  are  essential  if  the  program  is  to  succeed.    An  EBCE 
Program  Director  must: 

•  be  seen  by  staff  and  students  as  accessible  to  them  and  helpful 
on  matters  concerning  instruction  and  learning; 

•  avoid  being  used  by  students  to  circumvent  decisions  made  by 
other  staff  members,  taking  a  fact-finding,  problem-solving 
approach  to  all  issues  and  questions  brought  before  him*; 

•  be  effective  in  the  use  of  small-group  leadership  techniques 
that  draw  out  and  support  maximum  creative  effort  from  the 
staff  and  maintain  open  communications  among  its  members; 

•  be  willing  and  able  to  become  directly  involved  in  operational 
tasks  even  though  they  are  usually  performed  by  other  staff, 
such  as  conducting  advisory  group  meetings  and  project  seminars, 
recruiting  and  developing  resources,  and  helping  students  plan 
and  carry  out  their  educational  programs;  and 

•  be  able  to  interact  comfortably  and  effectively  with  contnunity 
leaders,  including  those  in  business  and  labor,  obtaining  their 
involvement  and  support. 


*  Through  these  volumes  we  have  generally  used  the  masculine  pronouns  he,  kim, 
and  hJ^  in  instances  where  we  obviously  mean  to  refer  to  both  male  and  fe- 
male students »  staff,  or  resources  in  the  community.    We  were  unable  to 
find  an  alternative  that  was  not  cumbersome. 


Attendance  and  Reporting 


Individualizing  student  programs  and  using  the  cormiunity  as  a  classroom 
pose  some  problems  for  keeping  track  of  attendance.    However,  you  can  still 
obtain  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  attendance  reporting  if  your  Learning 
Coordinators  (LCs)  do  a  good  job  of  monitoring  students*  activities.  (See 
the  section  on  Progress  Monitoring  in  Learning  Coordination  for  more  details.) 

Students  are  asked  to  plan  their  activities  each  week  on  a  Weekly  Activ- 
ity Schedule,  and  to  update  the  schedule  daily  if  activities  or  appointments 
with  resources  are  added  or  changed.    The  schedules  are  posted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  week  outside  the  LCs'  offices  so  that  students  can  enter  new 
appointments  or  revised  plans  as  soon  as  they  are  made.    The  LC  is  responsible 
for  knowing,  or  being  able  to  find  out  quickly^  the  whereabouts  of  each  of  his 
students.    The  schedule  enables  the  LC  to  do  this  and  to  dcuble-check  at  the 
end  of  the  week  whether  the  student's  attendance  and  activities  conformed  to 
his  plans.    (The  student  also  keeps  a  copy  of  his  weekly  schedule.  Parents 
should  know  that  they  can  ask  their  child  to  show  them  his  schedule  for  the 
week.)    At  the  end  of  each  week  students  complete  a  Student  Activity  Report 
listing  resources  visited,  meetings  attended,  and  other  program  activities, 
including  the  time  spent  in  each.    The  LC  should  review  these  to  assure  that 
the  student  put  in  a  full  week's  work  and  met  his  commitments  to  resources 
and  others.    He  should  also  contact  a  sample  of  the  resources  visited  by  the 
student  to  assure  that  the  student  in  reporting  his  activities  accurately. 

At  Far  West  School,  LCs  maintained  daily  records  of  student  attendance 
in  the  same  kind  of  attendance  books  used  by  teachers  in  the  Oakland  schools. 
At  the  end  of  each  week,  the  school  Secretary  used  these  records  to  compile 
attendance  reports  to  send  to  the  district  office. 

The  effect  of  attendance  on  program  funding  and  the  need  for  accurate 
reporting  should  be  explained  to  students.    Likewise  the  need  for  staff  to 
know  where  and  how  to  reach  students  during  school  hours  should  be  explained. 
A  student  who,  because  of  illness  or  other  legitimate  reasons,  cannot  keep  an 
appointment  with  a  resource  is  expected  to  phone  his  LC  and  the  resource.  Any 
time  a  student  will  not  be  coming  to  the  school  and  does  not  have  a  scheduled 
appointment,  he  must  call  his  LC  to  tell  him  where  he  will  be  and  why. 
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There  are  many  legitimate  learning  activities  that  may  take  the  student 
away  from  the  school  site,  yet  do  not  involve  visiting  Resource  Persons  (RPs), 
or  Resource  Organizations  (ROs).    For  example,  the  student  may  do  research  at 
the  public  library  or  elsewhere  in  the  community,  conduct  a  survey  related  to 
his  project,  take  photographs  and  develop  them,  study  plant  life  in  a  park, 
or  collect  insect  specimens  for  examination  and  classification.    If  LCs  are 
familiar  with  their  students'  projects,  and  have  been  keeping  track  of  their 
progress,  they  will  know  whether  a  particular  student  is  out  in  the  community 
on  school  business.    They  will  also  know  when  to  suspect  truancy. 

When  an  LC  detects  attendance  problems  with  a  particular  student,  he 
should  immediately  confer  with  the  student  to  identify  the  reasons,  explain 
the  consequences  of  continued  poor  attendance  (little  or  no  credit  and  possible 
transfer  from  the  program),  discuss  the  possible  need  for  parental  involvement, 
and  ask  the  student  to  decide  what  he  intends  to  do  to  remedy  the  problem. 
Should  truancy  continue,  the  LC  contacts  the  student's  parents,  and  may  request 
a  conference  with  you  (the  Program  Director),  the  student,  and  his  parents  to 
determine  whether  EBCE  is  serving  the  student's  needs.    (See  the  section  on 
student  entry  and  exit,  page  35.) 
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Budget  Planning  and  Administration 


FWL-EBCE  is  designed  to  be  operated  at  a  cost  generally  equivalent  to 
average  per-student  costs  at  an  urban  comprehensive  high  school.    Our  ex- 
perience to  date  suggests  this  is  feasible,  but  there  are  additional,  start- 
up costs  that  occur  the  first  year.    Because  each  local  school  system  is 
unique,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  detailed  budget  information  that  would 
be  truly  useful  to  all  adopting  districts.    States'  school  finance  structures, 
teachers'  salaries,  initial  program  enrollments  (from  as  few  as  ten  to  as  many 
as  several  hundred  students),  and  the  costs  of  school  facilities  all  vary 
widely.    Even  so,  the  information  presented  here  and  in  other  handbooks  may 
help  you  plan  your  budget  and  control  expenditures.    (It  is  recognized  that 
in  many  districts  the  Program  Director  will  be  selected  only  after  an  initial 
budget  has  been  adopted.    You  should,  however,  be  involved  in  budget  planning 
in  subsequent  years.) 

Wherever  possible,  you  should  seek  to  have  major,  if  not  complete,  control 
of  expenditures.    To  do  this,  you  must  develop  a  working  relationship  with 
district  business  office  personnel  so  you  can  learn  their  system,  become  part 
of  the  approval  process  on  all  expenditures  of  EBCE  funds,  and  earn  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  cost-conscious  and  "tough"  budget  manager.    By  these  steps  you  can 
do  much  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  program. 

The  single  most  important  variable  affecting  per-student  cost  of  EBCE  is 
the  staff/student  ratio.    While  the  prototype  FWL-EBCE  was  under  development 
in  Oakland,  California,  the  per-student  costs  were  higti;  but  the  student  en- 
rollment n'lmbered  only  30,  60,  and  100  for  each  of  the  three  successive  de- 
velopmental years.    Additionally,  there  was  considerable  experimentation  with 
different  and  sometimes  costly  staffing  patterns.    During  the  second  year, 
the  Oakland  district's  finance  office  furnished  cost  and  budget  information 
which  enabled  the  Laboratory  to  make  projections  based  on  three  different 
enrollment  figures  of  100,  250,  and  500  students.    From  this  1974  study,  it 
was  hypothesized  that  a  program  enrolling  250  students  could  operate  for  a 


year  at  $100  per  student  more  than  the  base  revenue.*  It  was  alsc  estimated 
that,  at  an  enrollment  of  500  students,  EBCE  could  operate  at  a  cost  equiva- 
lent to  base  revenue. 

As  yet  insufficient  data  are  available  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of 
the  above  figures;  however,  recent  experience  has  been  encouraging.  Specif- 
ically, the  Oakland  Unified  School  District  in  school  years  of  1975-76 
assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  Far  West  School,  increasing 
the  enrollment  to  220  students  in  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades.    With  the 
exception  of  start-up  expenses  and  costs  associated  with  being  the  FWL-EBCE 
demonstration  site,  Oakland  will  be  operating  Far  West  High  School  at  approxi- 
mately its  district -wide  revenue.    The  school  is  staffed  with  professionals 
selected  entirely  from  the  ranks  of  credentialed  teachers  and  counselors 
already  employed  by  the  district.    The  school  Secretary  is  the  only  former 
FWL  employee  now  employed  by  Oakland.    The  staff  is  organized  as  a  separate 
city-wide  high  school  under  the  general  direction  of  an  Associate  Superintendent 
of  Schools.    Far  West  High  School  is  organized  as  shown  in  Exhibit  1  on  the 
following  page. 

Your  own  staffing  pattern  will,  of  course,  vary  depending  on  student  en- 
rollment and  available  funds.    In  addition  to  budgeting  for  staff  costs,  you 
will  need  to  estimate  costs  for  student  and  staff  travel  to  and  from  resource 
sites  in  the  community,  for  telephones,  for  printing  of  project  planning 
packages  and  forms  used  by  students  and  staff,  and  for  instructional  materials 
and  supplies.    You  will  also  need  a  copy  machine  so  that  students  can  make 
copies  of  Project  Plans  and  products  for  themselves  and  their  resources. 
(The  originals  should  remain  in  the  staff's  files.) 

Although  personnel  costs  comprise  a  major  part  of  the  budget,  and  staff 
salaries  are  not  controlled  by  on-site  administrators,  you  can  still  have 
some  effect  on  per-studant  personnel  costs: 

•  Monitor  student  attendance  (ensure  that  LCs  contact  parents 
to  verify  excused  absences,  spot-check  records,  and  so  forth) 
so  that  maximum  credit  is  given  for  average  daily  attendance. 
Such  monitoring  can  help  detect  and  correct  attendance  problems 
and  thus  raise  the  base  revenue  per  student. 
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*  "Base  revenue"  is  a  California  term  for  an  annual  rate  of  allowable  income 
per  student.    It  is  comprised  of  basic  state  aid,  equalization  aid,  local 
property  tax  income,  and  an  inflation  allowance.    Revenue  from  federal  and 
state  projects,  excess  cost  allowances,  and  miscellaneous  incomes  are  not 
included. 
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•  Be  alert  to  any  slippage  in  enrollment  and  fill  openings  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  per-student  cost  is  usually  budgeted 
on  a  full-quota  enrollment  plan,  so  any  reduction  adversely 
affects  it  —  which  is  why  you  ought  to  select  more  students 
than  your  desired  student  enrollment.  (See  Recruitment  and 
Selection.) 

•  Develop  a  variety  of  alternatives  -or  staffing  the  tutorial 
pool  (if  you  have  one),  such  as  qualified  college  students 
enrolled  In  teacher-education  programs  and  needing  practical 
experience,  students  eligible  for  work-study  grants,  peer 
tutors,  and  volunteers  from  connunity-service  organizations. 
Help  the  Skills  Specialist  maintain  a  pool  of  effective  and 
interested  tutors  and  ensure  that  the  tutors  hired  are,  in 
fact,  needed- 


Exhibit  1 

Far  West  High  School  Staffing  Pattern 
(For  220  Students) 


PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 


LEARNING  COORDINATOR 


SECRETARY 


SKILLS  SPECIALIST 
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RESOURCE  ANALYST 


LE.ARrJlNG  COORDINATOR 


Lr:ARNlNG  COORDINATOR 


—    LEARNING  COORDINATOR 


—   LEARNING  COORDINATOR 


LEARNING  COORDINATOR 


LEARNING  COORDINATOR 


TUTORS 

(University  students 
on  work-study  grants) 
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Non-personnel  costs  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
budget,  but  they  can  be  controlled  more  easily  than  personnel  costs.  For 
example,  if  students  are  issued  bus  tickets  or  tokens  for  public  transpor- 
tation, require  them  to  enter  their  destinations  in  a  log  and  provide  them 
only  the  number  of  tickets  necessary  for  round-trip  transportation.  Alter- 
natively, you  might  estimate  the  average  allowance  per  student  and  simply 
issue  that  number  to  them  each  week.    (This  method  might  cost  less  than 
spending  staff  time  to  assure  that  the  bus  tickets  are  used  for  school  business 
only.)    If  a  student *s  needs  exceed  the  average,  his  LC  could  authorize  ad- 
ditional tickets. 

Telephone  costs  are  another  item  that  can  be  controlled.    The  major  ex- 
pense stems  from  the  number  of  instruments  installed,  but  don*t  have  too  few. 
Students,  s^aff,  and  resources  must  be  able  to  call  in  and  out  without  major 
delays*    A  good  ratio  is  one  telephone  for  every  25  to  30  students. 

Although  students  must  have  access  to  reference  materials,  you  should 
avoid  purchasing  what  is  easily  available  to  them  in  the  community.  (See 
Supplementary  Curriculum  for  a  discussion  of  what  should  be  on  hand  at  the 
school  and  what  is  ordinarily  available  elsewhere.)    The  copy  machine  should 
be  available  to  students,  but  located  so  that  a  staff  member  can  oversee  its 
use.    Finally,  in  controlling  non -personnel  costs,  don't  underestimate  the 
value  of  asking  the  students  to  help  solve  problems. 
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Communications 


Your  staff  will  be  working  with  students  in  a  new  way,  teaching  new 
things  (decision-making,  problem-solving,  and  planning),  having  to  deal  with 
different  kinds  of  problems,  and  often  using  unfamiliar  teaching  strategies • 
Effective  comnunications ,  therefore,  are  vital  to  program  success •  You 
should  hold  regular  staff  meetings  where  problems,  instructional  strategies, 
and  successes  can  be  shared. 

These  weekly  or  biweekly  meetings  are  as  important  to  staff  as  advisory 
group  meetings  are  for  students.    The  staff  members  need  to  discuss  problems 
they  are  encountering  in  working  with  students,  such  as  helping  students 
overcome  freedom  shock,  resolve  fears  about  working  with  strangers  in  the 
community,  or  take  more  initiative  in  planning  their  own  learning  programs. 
Books  and  articles  that  describe  useful  teaching  strategies  also  should  be 
discussed  and  shared.    Techniques  and  tactics  used  by  various  staff  members 
should  be  explained  and  their  effectiveness  assessed.    Staff  meetings  can 
also  be  used  to  bring  in  guest  educators  to  provide  in-service  training, 
share  the  latest  research  results,  and  help  the  staff  solve  any  internal 
problems. 

These  should  be  the  major  purposes  of  staff  meetings,  but  they  are  also 
necessary  to  "take  care  of  business,"  such  as  keeping  the  staff  abreast  of 
district  decisions  that  may  affect  the  program,  asking  the  staff's  opinion 
on  purchasing  needs,  and  planning  program-wide  activities  like  graduation 
and  credit  assignment. 

LCs  occasionally  should  sit  in  on  each  other's  advisory  groups,  project 
seminars,  and,  if  possible,  individual  student  conferences.    Each  LC  will  have 
a  style  and  will  use  teaching  methods  different  from  those  of  his  colleagues. 
Each  of  them  can  benefit  from  his  colleagues'  skills  and  experience  by  ob- 
serving them  in  action  and  offering  feedback  and  constructive  criticism. 
Permission  should  always  be  sought  before  one  staff  member  observes  another. 
The  observer  should  discuss  his  observations  with  the  subject  as  soon  as 
possible.    You  can  facilitate  this  process  '^y  substituting  temporarily  for 
a  staff  member  who  wishes  to  observe  a  colleague. 
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Weekly  bulletins  can  help  LCs  keep  their  students  infonned  of  up- 
coming events  and  general  announcements.    Items  of  particular  importance 
can  be  highlighted  by  LCs  in  advisory  group  meetings;  otherwise  the  bulletin 
should  be  posted  outside  LCs*  offices.    These  bulletins  should  include  such 
i  terns  as : 

•  dates  and  times  of  regularly-scheduled  activities, 

•  special  events , 

•  open  houses  for  parents  and  students, 

•  prescheduled  Orientations  at  resource  sites  for  groups  of  students, 

•  resource  visits  to  the  school, 

•  parent  meetings, 

•  deadlines  for  submitting  plans  or  products, 

•  updated  infonnation  on  resources  and  newly-developed  resources, 

•  films, 

•  schedule  changes  for  tutorials  and  workshops,  and 

•  student  behavior  concerns. 

Parent  meetings  are  usually  held  at  the  midpoint  and  end  of  each  term. 
The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  keep  parents  informed  about  the  program 
and  to  enable  them  to  chat  informally  with  staff  about  the  progress  of  their 
students.    Parents  should  also  know  when  and  how  they  can  reach  their  students' 
Learning  Coordinator  if  they  have  a  question  or  a  problem. 

Your  communications  with  the  district  administration  are  also  extremely 
important.    The  more  the  central  staff  knows  about  EBCE,  the  more  inclined 
and  better  able  it  will  be  to  support  the  program  with  the  School  Board  and 
in  the  community.    You  want,  as  much  as  possible,  to  have  EBCE  considered  a 
regular  part  of  the  district,  not  an  offshoot.    Make  sure  your  program  is 
represented  at  meetings  called  by  the  district.    Invite  district  personnel 
to  visit  your  school  and  observe  activities     Keep  them  informed  about  stu- 
dents' project  activities.    Caution  those  of  your  staff  who  attend  district 
meetings  to  never  try  to  build  EBCE's  image  by  criticizing  regular  high 
schools;  this  tactic  may  cause  irreparable  damage.    The  Policy  Advisory  Board, 
if  one  is  organized,  can  also  help  you  keep  the  district  and  other  segments 
of  the  community  informed  about  EBCE  activities.    (See  External  Relations  for 
a  discussion  of  the  functions  of  such  an  advisory  board,  as  well  as  general 
principles  and  specific  methods  of  conriuni eating  with  the  program's  constitu- 
encies.) 
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Extracurricular  Activities 
and  Social  Events 


Except  perhaps  for  a  school  picnic  or  other  ice-breaker  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term  to  help  students  get  to  know  one  another,  and  graduation  cere- 
monies at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Far  West  EBCE  model  neither  incorporates 
nor  precludes  specific  extracurricular  activities  or  social  events.  Special- 
interest  activities  (such  as  foreign  affairs,  bridge,  or  back-packing  clubs; 
social  events  such  as  dances ,  picnics ,  and  excursions;  and  other  organized 
school  activities  such  as  student  government,  a  newspaper,  a  debate  team,  or 
competitive  team  sports)  should  begin  and  be  maintained  because  students  want 
them  enough  to  organize  and  work  on  them,  not  just  because  the  staff,  or 
parents,  have  an  interest  in  them. 

We  live  in  a  society  replete  with  service,  sporting,  recreational,  spe- 
cial interest,  political,  intellectual  and  other  kinds  of  volunteer  organiza- 
tions that  work  because  their  members  want  to,  and  know  how  to,  plan  and 
organize  group  activities.    Students  entering  the  world  of  adults  ought  to 
learn  how  to  plan  and  organize  their  own  avocational  activities,  whether 
solitary  or  group-oriented.    You  should  help  them  learn  how  to  do  what  they 
want  to  do,  but  if  you  plan  it  all  for  them  you  deprive  them  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  to  plan  and  organize  for  themselves. 

All  of  the  above  is  not  to  say  that  group  activities  are  unimportant. 
Advisory  group  meetings  and  project  seminars  are  important  mechanisms  for 
assuring  that  students  —  otherwise  engaged  in  their  individual  and  very 
different  programs  and  projects  --  get  to  know  one  another,  exchange  ideas, 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  develop  a  sense  of  being  part  of  the  larger 
student  body. 

Far  West  School  had  a  large  room  set  aside  as  a  student  lounge  area 
once  morning  advisory  group  meetings  were  over.    The  lounge,  furnished  in 
part  by  the  students,  was  an  active  hub  of  the  school,  used  for  meeting 
friends,  informally  sharing  experiences  and  ideas  for  projects,  helping  one 
another  work  out  plans  for  projects,  and  organizing  extracurricular  activi- 
ties and  social  events. 


As  a  separate,  city-wide  high  school  with  a  small  enrollment.  Far 
West  School  could  not  support  a  regular  football,  baseball,  or  basketball 
team.    The  staff  did  arrange  for  interested  students  to  participate  in 
intramural  sports  activities  at  high  schools  in  their  neighborhoods.  Other- 
wise, Far  West  students  arranged  their  own  sporting  events.    Several  inter- 
ested students  organized  a  basketball  team,  practiced  in  a  nearby  church 
basement,  and  arranged  to  play  against  some  other  alternative  schools  in  the 
area  —  with  staff  members  recruited  as  cheerleaders.    They  also  organized 
and  planned  picnics,  field  trips,  dances,  and  a  variety  of  other  group 
activities. 

If  your  program  is  located  within  a  larger  high  school  campus,  it  should 
be  simple  enough  for  your  students  to  participate  in  the  school's  sports  pro- 
grams, band,  orchestra,  clubs,  social  events,  or  other  extracurricular  activ- 
ities.   If  not,  your  staff  should  decide  in  advance  its  policy  on  "providing" 
students  with  organized  social  and  extracurricular  activities,  or  encouraging 
the  students  to  organize  their  own.    If  you  choose  the  latter,  staff  should 
be  available  to  serve  as  resources  as  requested,  to  help  students  plan  and 
carry  out  activities,  or  to  chaperone  events  or  excursions  organized  in  the 
name  of  the  school.    Whatever  your  policies,  be  sure  they  are  explained  early 
to  students  and  to  their  parents. 
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Graduation 


Each  FWL-EBCE  site  may  differ  on  the  handling  of  graduation  exercises. 
At  Far  West  School,  during  years  when  many  students  elsewhere  were  blase 
(if  not  scornful)  about  such  traditions,  students  on  their  own  initiative 
planned  rather  lengthy  and  elaborate  ceremonies.    These  were  in  addition  to 
the  regular  high  school  graduations  where  they  received  their  diplomas.* 

If  your  program  is  located  on  a  regular  high  school  campus,  your  stu- 
dents will  be  participating  in  the  school's  regular  graduation  exercises. 
Even  so,  a  separate  EBCE  graduation  event  of  some  sort  may  be  desirable.  It 
can  help  weld  student  body  spirit  and  pride  in  the  program  and  aid  in  building 
support  from  parents  and  other  community  members. 

Whether  held  separately  or  as  part  of  a  traditional  ceremony »  the  gradu- 
ation exercise  ought  to  recognize  key  persons  associated  with  the  program. 
Perhaps  most  important  is  the  need  to  honor  the  resources  who  have  given  time 
to  the  students.    Far  West  School  gave  "Certificates  of  Appreciation"  to  its 
most  active  resources.    Legislators  and  other  political  figures  who  supported 
the  program,  some  of  whom  were  themselves  resources,  were  invited  to  the  ex- 
ercises and  acknowledged  from  the  dais. 

Students  should  play  a  major  role  in  planning  and  conducting  their 
graduation  ceremonies,  with  assistance  and  coordination  from  a  staff  member. 
Information  concerning  students*  projects  can  be  of  interest  to  the  audience, 
and  will  make  the  ceremony  more  personal.    This  is  especially  true  when  some 
of  the  students  themselves  participate  in  the  presentation  by  introducing 
guest  speakers  and  staff. 


*  During  the  three-year  development  period,  Far  West  School  students  were 
registered  at  a  regular  high  school,  where  that  principal  and  a  counselor 
signed  off  on  EBCE  credits  and  the  diploma. 
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Insurance  and  Liability 


ERIC 


Insurance  coverage  has  been  and  is  a  complex  problem,  especially  when 
students  are  using  the  community  as  their  classroom.    The  Laboratory's  solution, 
in  operating  an  EBCE  program  for  three  years  in  Oakland,  may  not  be  the  same 
as  a  scnool  district's.    Each  EBCE  site  to  date  has  taken  a  somewhat  different 
approach  to  the  purchase  of  coverage.    Remember,  though,  it  is  impossible  to 
purchase  insurance  to  cover  all  contingencies,  and  though  most  states  provide 
some  inmunity  for  school  employees,  no  policy  can  ensure  that  a  school  employee 
will  not  be  sued.    Be  aware  also  that  liability  issues  are  not  unique  in  EBCE; 
indeed,  most  insurance  issues  affecting  EBCE  would  also  apply  to  a  regular 
high  school.    Experience  suggests  that  potential  liability  will  not  deter 
resources  from  participating. 

Any  plan  must  be  concerned  with  the  following  possibilities: 

•  A  student  could  be  involved  in  an  accident  while  traveling  to  or  from, 
or  while  participating  in,  field  experiences. 

•  Resource  Persons  and  Orr.'a''-'"'-a-'ons  could  be  held  liable  for  personal 
injury  or  property  damage.-  es  could  school  employees. 

•  Resource  Persons,  though  covered  by  their  employers'  workmen's  compen- 
sation insurance,  could  be  injured  while  working  with  an  EBCE  student, 
for  which  injury  the  school  could  be  held  liable. 

•  Resource  Persons,  using  their  personal  vehicles  to  transport  an  EBCE 
student,  may  not  be  adequately  insured  against  potential  liability  in 
case  of  an  accident. 

You  must  work  closely  with  district  administration  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of  your  district's  insurance  coverage  and  potential 
problems.    If  the  district  advises  that  all  is  in  order,  you  should  become 
conversant  with  all  relevant  provisions  of  the  coverage,  keeping  a  copy  of 
..le  policies  on  file.    The  principal  sources  of  information  are  the  schools' 
legal  officer  and  the  insurance  broker(s)  who  sold  the  policies.    If  coverage 
is  not  yet  secured,  you  should  immediately  engage  these  same  people  to  obtain 
it.    For  whatever  help  it  may  be,  the  Laboratory's  EBCE  insurance  coverage 
while  operating  Far  West  School  is  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


Student  Coverage 


Each  student  was  covered  while  traveling  to  and  from  resource  sites,  as 
follows: 

Accidental  Medical:  $5,000  maximum  ($25  deductible) 

Accidental  Death  or  Dismemberment:  $5,000  maximum 

In  addition,  any  personal  injury  or  property  damage  for  which  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  or  an  FWL  employee  was  liable  at  law  (whether  through  negligence 
or  intent)  was  covered  up  to  $2,000,000  by  the  Laboratory's  general  liability 
policy.    This  included  automobile-connected  injury,  but  for  this  purpose 
Resource  Persons  did  not  qualify  as  Laboratory  employees. 


Resource  Organization  Coverage 

In  addition  to  the  above,  any  personal  injury  or  property  damage  for  which 
a  Resource  Organization,  or  a  Resource  Person  working  for  the  Resource  Organi- 
zation, was  liable  at  law  was  covered  up  to  $2,000,000  by  FWL's  general 
liability  policy,  provided  that  the  Laboratory  executed  an  Agreement  for 
Participation  in  EBCE  holding  the  Resource  Organization  and  its  Resource  Persons 
harmless  and^  filed  the  Agreement  with  the  insurance  carrier. 

Each  Resource  Organization  which  so  requested  obtained  coverage  under  FWL's 
$1,000,000  policy  covering  general  liability  at  law  for  personal  injury  to  a 
student  resulting  from  any  negligent  or  intentional  tort  on  the  part  of  the 
Resource  Organization.    This  was  requested  in  so  few  instances  that  the 
extension  did  not  affect  the  premium  rate. 


Resource  Person  Coverage 

Each  Resource  Person  was  covered  by  FWL's  workmen's  compensation  policy 
while  working  on  a  volunteer  basis  for  EBCE.    A  log  was  kept  by  program  staff 
of  all  Resource  Person  contacts  and  a  suimiary  of  the  log  was  forwarded  to  the 


Laboratory's  payroll  department  at  the  end  of  each  month.  This  coverage  was 
supplemental  to  the  Resource  Person's  coverage  through  his  employer,  and  was 
operative  only  when  the  person  was  actually  on  Far  West  School  business. 

In  addition,  any  personal  injury  or  property  damage  for  which  FWL  or  an 
FWL  employee  was  liable  at  law  (whether  through  an  intentional  or  negligent 
tort)  was  covered  up  to  $2,000,000  by  the  Laboratory's  general  liability  policy. 
This  included  automobile-connected  injury,  but  for  this  purpose  Resource  Persons 
did  not  qualify  as  FWL  employees. 


Automobile  Liability 

Resource  Persons  using  their  personal  vehicles  for  EBCE  business  were  not 
covered  by  the  Far  West  Laboratory's  automobile  liability  policy.  Therefore, 
they  were  required  to  provide  evidence  of  insurance  to  the  school  before 
transporting  students  in  personal  automobiles.    This  applied  both  to  Resource 
Persons  and  to  students  who  might  be  asked  to  chauffeur  other  students.  The 
Program  Director  was  responsible  for  assuring  compliance  with  this  provision. 

Your  staff  members  might  be  provided  with  a  supply  of  the  business  cards 
of  the  district's  legal  officer  and  insurance  broker  to  give  to  resources  and 
others  who  request  further  clarification  of  the  coverage. 
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Legal  Issues 


Before  and  since  the  Inception  of  EBCE,  several  studies  were  conducted  to 
Identify  legal  Issues  that  might  affect  educational  programs  that  permit  students 
to  earn  academic  credit  for  Individually-planned  activities  In  the  community. 
Perhaps  the  only  valid  generalization  derived  from  these  studies  is  that  Indi- 
vidual states  vary  tremendously  In  the  scope  of  their  educational  codes.  There 
1s  even  some  disagreement  among  the  states  on  the  purpose  of  such  laws.  For 
example.  In  some  states  specific  legislation  Is  required  before  a  school  Is 
authorized  to  adopt  a  new  program,  while  In  others  the  requirement  Is  simply 
that  no  existing  law  specifically  prohibits  the  adoption.    Therefore,  you 
should  become  well  versed  In  your  state's  educational  code,  particularly  as  It 
pertains  to  educational  requirements  for  Individualized,  experience-based, 
career-oriented  alternatives  to  the  regular  high  school. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  which  apply  to  all  states,  will 
not  affect  EBCE  students  because  their  learning  experiences  at  resource  sites 
do  not  classify  them  as  workers  or  employees.    However,  if  a  student  holds  a 
part-time,  after-school  job,  labor  law  does  apply.    Similarly,  if  work-experi- 
ence credit  is  assigned,  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  it  is  in  compliance 
with  the  state  education  code  requirements.    As  administrator  you  must  be  sure 
your  staff  understands  the  complexity  of  this  law  and  how  it  applies  to  EBCE 
students. 

In  addition  to  being  well-informed  about  the  relationship  of  EBCE  to  labor 
law,  you  should  avoid  the  Improper  use  of  terms  which  may  create  the  impression 
that  EBCE  students  engage  in  productive  work,  rather  than  in  career-oriented 
learning  experiences.    A  few  of  these  terms  are  "job,"  "job  site,"  "work 
assignment,"  "supervisor,"  and  "employment  site."    Remember,  EBCE  students 
work  with,  not  for.  Resource  Persons  and  Organizations  in  pursuing  their 
experience-based  learning  projects. 
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Schedules 


Although  each  student  works  out  his  own  schedule  of  activities,  students 
do  have  some  events  in  coninon.    Advisory  group  meetings,  project  seminars, 
staff  office  hours,  and  tutorials  should  occur  at  fixed  times  each  week.  So 
that  students  can  better  plan  their  activities  and  schedule  their  time,  these 
events  should  be  posted  on  a  master  schedule.    In  order  to  avoid  forcing  stu- 
dents to  choose  between  two  necessary  activities,  you  and  your  staff  need  to 
plan  carefully  when  these  meetings  will  take  place. 

Each  Learning  Coordinator  meets  with  his  students  in  advisory  group 
sessions  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  a  total  of  three  hours.    When  a  group 
is  larger  than  15  students,  it  is  reconmended  that  the  LC  divide  it  into  sec- 
tions for  these  meetings.    You  have  some  obvious  choices  about  how  to  schedule 
these  meetings:    three  times  a  week  for  an  hour  each,  or  twice  a  week  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.    If  the  groups  are  divided  into  sections,  the  schedule  is 
complicated  by  having  to  hold  more  meetings,  and  your  LCs  may  wish  to  have 
their  entire  groups  get  together  once  a  week  as  well.    Don*t  schedule  any 
required  project  seminars  at  the  same  time  as  a  required  advisory  group  meeting. 
Schedule  essential  tutorials  concurrent  with  an  advisory  group  meeting  only  if 
you  can  offer  more  than  one  tutorial  section.    An  example  of  a  master  schedule 
is  shown  in  Exhibit  2. 

Each  project  seminar  should  be  held  twice  a  month  at  the  same  time  and  on 
the  same  day;  for  example,  at  11:00  a.m.  on  Mondays.    Each  seminar  is  given  on 
a  particular  day  so  that  students  always  know  when  it  will  take  place.  On 
alternate  weeks  when  the  seminar  is  not  meeting,  the  Learning  Coordinator  who 
serves  as  Package  Coordinator  should  be  available  for  individual  consultation 
with  students  working  on  projects  in  that  area. 

Tutorials  and  workshops  are  usually  conducted  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  schedules  for  these  activities  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  tutors' 
schedules,  but  also  upon  when  advisory  groups  and  project  seminars  meet.  That 
is  why  it  is  preferable  not  to  hold  advisory  group  meetings  every  day  of  the 
week,  so  the  Skills  Specialist  has  greater  flexibility  in  hiring  tutors 
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and  scheduling  supplementary  activities.    For  ev..pie    th^  SHii  . 

may  find  a  highly  aualifiPH  fu^^.  .        .  "^^^^^  Specialist 

9^00  a.™.  „„J,  n         '  t    "  -'^ 

M.uu  a.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursd^ivc 
another  tutor  who  can  come  at  other  tl^es   sol      !'  ' 
choose  between  the,>  aH„,,  to 

.ore.  .tensLe  ;  a sHnsr  r "J  "T'"  — 

in  the  da.,  when  students       st,,,  VLh  '°  ^"^"-""^  --'^ 

o"Hnr"s":!:ih:!:;:,r  "'j^ '  -"^'^  °'  ^  ^ours. 

drop-  n  ba  ,s     ,L     ,r   .  '        ''"'^"'^      ^Pl'omm.t  or  on  a 

^0^:  ai::::  •  Ja^^  rx^^^^^        "  ha.  an 

to  monitor  their  stude  ts'  pr  /     th  ''"l 

but  some  must  be  on-site  visit!  Z  f  Jr  Z  '^'^P"""^- 
dents  do  and  provide   he       u  c  wil  s    '  '''^^  °'  ^'''"'^ 

their  time  effective,,  and  a„owin,  time  for   he  e  .    L   r  ^^L^uTo""": 
a  sample  schedi/iP  fn*.  a  i •     ^  i-d^Ks.    txhibit  3  provides 

3:30  ^0  kd       1  cT  ^°  ''""^"'^  8=30  to 
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Space  Requirements  and  Utilization 


The  FWL-EBCE  prototype  was  located  in  a  downtown  office  building*  Though 
since  moved  to  a  larger  facility,  and  operated  now  by  the  Oakland  Unified 
School  District,  the  downtown  identity  has  been  retained.    Other  types  of  facil- 
ities have  also  proved  to  be  feasible  for  EBCE*    For  example,  one  city-wide 
program  is  in  a  new,  relocatable  structure  placed  near  the  central  business 
district  on  property  owned  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency.    Another  city-wide 
EBCE  program  is  in  one  large,  partitioned  room  in  a  high  school  with  students 
only  from  its  own  attendance  area*    Undoubtedly,  many  more  approaches  to  EBCE 
space  and  facilities  will  be  found  as  more  programs  are  implemented. 

Space  utilization  guidelines  are  emerging,  though  each  site  will  possess 
unique  opportunities,  as  well  as  problems.    In  general  the  following  needs 
should  be  considered: 

•  Professional  staff  members  should  have  private  offices  or  cubicles 
where  they  can  have  confidential  conferences  with  students  and  staff. 

•  Each  LC  needs  periodic  use  of  meeting  space  that  is  reasonably  quiet, 
without  traffic,  and  large  enough  to  comfortably  hold  the  whole 
advisory  group.    A  separate  room  for  each  LC  isn't  necessary  if  the 
groups  meet  on  staggered  schedules  and  if  there  is  a  room  where 
students  whose  groups  are  not  meeting  can  study  and  talk.  Meeting 
rooms  can  also  be  used  for  individual  project  activities,  workshops, 
and  project  seminars  when  not  being  used  for  group  meetings.  You 
will  need  approximately  half  as  many  meeting  rooms  or  large  conference 
rooms  as  you  have  LCs. 

•  If  tutorials  or  programmed  materials  are  made  available  to  students, 
a  quiet  space  will  be  needed  for  them,  too.    If  programmed  materials 
have  accompanying  cassette  tapes  or  visual  materials  that  require 
machines  to  use  them,  you  will  need  operating  and  storage  space  for 
this  equipment. 

•  Reasonably  quiet  study  space  should  be  available  for  students. 

•  Security  should  be  provided  for  student  records. 
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Two  other  considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind  while  choosing  a  site 
apart  from  an  existing  school ♦    First,  any  nonschool  facility  must  be  approved 
by  the  local  fire  marshal  (one  should  check  all  local  ordinances  to  identify 
any  other  approvals  needed);  and  second,  a  multistory  office  building  that  will 
serve  both  school  and  business  tenants  should  be  studied  carefully  for  potential 
problems  in  traffic  flow. 
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Stall  Selection 


The  success  of  any  educational  program  depends  on  the  quality  of  its 
staff.    The  EBCE  staff  must  be  practiced  in  and  able  to  model  the  skills  and 
behavior  students  are  expected  to  learn.    They  must  be  active  learners  them- 
selves; curious  about  the  world  around  them;  eager  to  explore  new  subjects  and 
ideas,  to  learn  new  skills,  and  to  improve  rusty  ones.    They  should  be  planful, 
able  to  set  goals,  manage  their  time  effectively,  evaluate  their  progress,  and 
replan  as  necessary.    They  should  approach  problems  and  decisions  thoughtfully, 
seek  as  much  information  as  they  can  reasonably  get  in  the  time  available, 
anticipate  consequences,  examine  their  own  values,  and  think  through  proposed 
solutions  or  actions  before  they  leap.    They  must  also,  however,  be  willing  to 
act  and  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  actions. 

The  staff  members  must  be  able  to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  an 
adolescent,  struggling  to  find  out  who  he  is  and  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his 
life.    They  must  ask  questions  that  cause  students  to  think,  and  they  must 
listen  to  the  answers  if  they  are  to  help  students  discover  and  clarify  their 
owr  interests,  values,  and  goals. 

Finally,  they  must  be  able  to  work  together  as  a  team.    They  must  show 
consideration  for  the  feelings  and  needs  of  others,  respect  differences  in 
values  and  opinions,  keep  their  comnitments,  and  draw  on  each  other's  experience 
and  expertise  in  order  to  expand  their  own. 

It  sounds  like  a  tall  order,  but  experience  to  date  in  staffing  EBCE  pro- 
grams suggests  that  it  is  quite  feasible.    Remember,  however,  the  key  is  in 
staff  selection.    You  cannot  expect  preservice  or  inservice  training  programs 
to  change  basic  values  or  behavior  patterns. 

Before  you  begin  recruiting  and  selecting  staff,  you  should  read  Learning 
Coordination,  Resource  Development,  and  Supplementary  Curriculum  to  assure  you 
have  a  firm  grasp  of,  and  can  explain,  these  program  functions  to  prospective 
applicants.    Staff  roles  and  qualifications  are  summarized  in  Appendix  2  of 
this  document.    These  may  be  useful  to  you  in  developing  job  descriptions, 
posting  vacancies,  and  developing  selection  criteria.    Aim  for  a  staff  in 
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diverse  disciplines  so  that  there  will  be  at  least  one  member  qualified  to 
coordinate  each  project  planning  package  and  to  serve  as  an  expert  resource 
for  students  and  other  staff. 

Your  EBCE  staff  may  well  have  already  been  selected  by  the  time  you  read 
this.    You  will  still  be  faced,  over  time,  with  turnover  and  the  need  to 
select  new  staff  members.    You  may  even  find  a  need  or  a  desire  among  staff  to 
rotate,  exchange,  or  reorganize  and  combine  positions.    At  one  EBCE  site,  the 
Resource  Analyst  and  a  Learning  Coordinator  decided  to  switch  roles  after  the 
.first  term.    Some  sites  have  combined  the  roles  of  Program  Director  and  Resource 
Analyst.*    Several  other  variations  are  possible.    If  costs  require  that  one  or 
more  staff  roles  be  combined,  you  ought  to  consider  using  college  work-study 
students  or  teaching  aides  to  help  develop  resources  or  conduct  supplementary 
activities.    (See  Resource  Development  and  Supplementary  Curriculum.) 


*  This  can  be  done,  but  be  certain  that  the  Resource  Analyst  functions  are  not 
slighted  in  the  process.    (What  is  the  program  without  a  good  pool  of 
resources?)    At  one  site  where  these  roles  have  been  combined,  the  rest  oT 
the  staff  rotates  every  three  months  as  assistant  to  the  Director. 
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Student  Conduct  and  Discipline 


To  make  informed  decisions  about  their  own  behavior  and  to  be  held 
accountable  for  their  actions,  students  must  first  know  and  understand  what 
is  expected  of  them  and  what  the  consequences  of  misconduct  will  be.  They 
must  also  believe  that  you  will  consistently  and  equitably  apply  appropriate 
sanctions.    There  is  no  point  in  establishing  a  rule  if  you  are  not  willing  to 
enforce  it.    For  example,  if  you  state  that  attendance  at  project  seminars  is 
required,  you  must  back  up  that  requirement  with  a  sanction  such  as  not  awarding 
credit  for  projects  without  adequate  participation  in  the  seminars. 

Before  you  or  your  staff  make  any  rules  governing  student  conduct,  you 
should  assure  that  several  conditions  are  satisfied: 

•  The  problem  or  potential  problem  which  the  rule  addresses  is  real, 
clearly  understood,  and  significant. 

•  The  proposed  rule  or  regulation  is  likely  to  achieve  the  desired 
effect. 

•  The  proposed  rule  can  be  rationally  explained  to  students. 

•  The  staff  knows  what  sanctions  will  be  applied  if  students  break  the 
rule  and  is  willing  to  impose  those  sanctions. 

During  orientation  to  the  program,  students  should  be  informed  of  such 
things  as  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  judging  whether  their  EBCE  programs  and 
projects  are  acceptable,  and  rules  of  conduct,  including  such  things  as  student 
responsibility  for  keeping  appointments  with  staff  and  resources,  meeting  dead- 
lines, and  completing  required  program  forms. 

You  will  find  that  new  students  need  time  to  adjust  to  the  structure  of 
EBCE»  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  their  previous  schools.  Generally, 
students  whose  participation  in  EBCE  is  considered  less  than  adequate  should  be 
given  time  to  improve,  especially  if  they  are  doing  satisfactory  work  in  one 
particular  area,  such  as  the  tutorials.    The  shyer,  less  confident  students 
often  will  fill  up  most  of  their  time  with  tutorials  and  workshops,  staying 
close  to  the  school.    Such  students  may  need  several  months  before  they  really 
begin  working  on  projects  with  Resource  Persons  and  Organizations.    Some  students 
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will  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the  community,  but  not  work  with  the  developed  EBCE 


resources.    Rather,  they  will  recruit  relatives  and  friends  of  their  family  as 
Resource  Persons  for  their  projects.    This  type  of  student  also  needs  time  and 
help  from  staff  and  peers  to  develop  the  confidence  he  needs  to  meet  and  deal 
with  adults  outside  his  family  circle.    Other  students  tend  to  make  visits  to 
resources  as  a  group,  never  developing  a.  relationship  with  a  resource  in  any 
depth.    This  type  of  student  must  be  coaxed  to  leave  the  protective  cover 
afforded  by  his  group  of  friends. 

When  a  Learning  Coordinator  identifies  a  problem  with  a  particular  student's 
participation,  he  should  follow  several  steps  that  are  meant  to  inform  the 
student  where  his  behavior  is  unsatisfactory,  what  improvements  are  needed,  and 
what  the  consequences  will  be  if  he  does  not  do  certain  things.    In  order: 

•  The  LC  confers  with  the  student  to  determine  whether  he  realizes 
there  is  a  problem  and  to  discuss  why  the  problem  exists  and  how  it 
can  be  resolved.    As  a  result  of  this  meeting  with  his  LC,  the  student 
should  know  what  he  has  to  do  to  correct  his  behavior.    For  instance, 
the  student  may  be  told  he  must  begin  actively  working  to  develop  a 
Project  Plan  and  that,  to  do  so,  he  should  choose  three  resources  to 
visit  for  Orientations  in  the  next  two  weeks,  plan  these  visits  on 
Project  Sketch  forms,  and  report  back  to  his  LC  after  each  visit  on 
what  he  did,  what  he  learned,  and  whether  he  has  identified  a  possible 
project  topic.    (Learning  Coordination  discusses  project  planning  and 
guidance  techniques  in  greater  detail.) 

•  If  the  student  does  not  do  what  was  agreed  upon  in  the  initial  con- 
ference, a  second  one  should  be  held,  this  time  including  the  Program 
Director.    Again,  goals,  standards,  and  deadlines  should  be  set. 

•  If  there  is  still  no  change  in  the  student's  behavior,  his  parents 
should  be  called  in  to  discuss  whether  EBCE  cao  meet  his  needs  and 
to  ask  for  their  help  in  solving  his  problems.    (Depending  on  the 
student's  attitude  and  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  LC  may  decide 
to  talk  with  the  student's  parents  informally  before  this  time.)  If 
the  student  and  his  parents  decide  to  give  it  another  try,  they  and 
the  LC  should  agree  on  goals,  standards,  and  consequences  for  failure 
to  meet  them,  such  as  loss  of  credit  or  transfer  from  the  program- 

If  they  feel  another  program  would  better  meet  the  student's  needs, 
then  arrangements  should  be  made  to  transfer  him. 

Of  course,  violent  or  abusive  behavior  toward  staff,  other  students,  or 
resources  demands  more  immediate  disciplinary  action. 

When  personal  problems,  such  as  drug  or  alcohol  abuse  or  family  conflicts, 
interfere  with  a  student's  performance,  you  ought  to  advise  him  and  his  parents 
to  seek  professional  help.  To  do  so,  you  must  know  what  professional  resources 
are  available  through  the  district  and  within  your  community. 
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Student  Entry  and  Exit 


You  need  to  develop  procedures  for  handling  student  transfers  between  EBCE 
and  other  high  schools  or  programs.    Even  one  transfer  ineptly  handled  can  harm 
the  image  of  the  whole  program.    Even  more  serious,  however,  is  the  possible 
adverse  effect  cn  the  individual  student. 

Procedures  for  entering  students  should  be  worked  out  in  advance  with  the 
district,  and  with  those  schools  from  which  new  students  will  be  drawn.    It  is 
especially  important  to  arrange  to  obtain  students'  transcripts  promptly  so 
that  program  planning  can  begin  as  soon  as  the  students  are  oriented  to  EBCE. 

Exiting  a  student  may,  in  the  case  of  a  junior  or  senior,  involve  a  return 
to  a  former  high  school.    In  the  case  of  a  sophomore,  it  may,  if  your  district 
has  three-year  high  schools,  entail  a  move  to  a  school  never  before  attended. 
Both  are  serious  situations  which  should  never  grow  out  of  a  sudden  or  unilateral 
decision      most  certainly,  it  should  never  be  made  in  anger  and  neither  should 
the  student  simply  be  "exited"  without  plans  for  an  orderly  transfer. 

Since  each  transfer  is  different,  every  conference  with  the  student  must 
be  planned  in  the  light  of  the  specific  circumstances.    (See  the  previous  sec- 
tion. Student  Conduct  and  Discipline.)    A  dramatic  incident  of  gross  misconduct 
calls  for  action  that  is  very  different  from  that  required  to  deal  with  a  stu- 
dent who  is  not  mature  enough  to  cope  with  individual  responsibility,  or  one 
who  believes  he  has  fallen  hopelessly  behind  in  his  work.    Whatever  the  reason, 
the  primary  consideration  should  be  the  development  of  an  orderly  and  mutually- 
understood  plan  for  placing  the  student  in  a  program  that  will  better  meet  his 
needs. 

If  your  EBCE  program  has  recruited  students  from  throughout  the  district, 
you  should  be  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  sending  significant  numbers  of  students 
back  to  other  high  schools.    Administrators,  teachers,  and  counselors  will  be 
more  than  slightly  annoyed  if  you  recruit  their  students,  keep  the  good  ones, 
and  return  only  the  problem  cases. 

If  your  recruitment  and  selection  techniques  were  effective,  you  will  have 
a  waiting  list  of  students  from  which  you  can  draw  new  ones  whenever  enrollment 
drops  due  to  transfer  or  midyear  graduation.    See  Student  Recruitment  and 
Selection  for  a  discussion  of  selection  criteria  and  procedures. 
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Trouble-Shooting  and  Problem  Solving 


You  can*t  be  everywhere  at  once  and  know  everything  that*s  happening,  so 
how  can  you  tell  if  the  program  is  being  implemented  as  planned  and  operating 
smoothly?    You  need  first  to  identify  some  key  "indicators"  that  will  signify 
things  are  going  well  or  that  there  are  some  actual  or  potential  problems  you 
and  the  staff  need  to  deal  with.    The  indicators  you  use  will  depend  on  how  you 
and  your  staff  envision  your  program  operating      your  goals.    For  example,  you 
will  probably  measure  your  success  to  some  extent  by  the  degree  to  which  your 
resources  in  the  community  are  satisfied  with  their  participation  and  want  to 
continue  working  with  students.    Far  West  School  staff  found  that  a  key  indica- 
tor of  resource  satisfaction  was  the  extent  to  which  Learning  Coordinators  had 
contacted  the  resources  to  talk  about  the  project  plans  and  progress  of  students 
with  whom  they  were  working.    To  assure  that  these  contacts  occur,  you  and  your 
staff  might  set  as  a  goal  that  each  Learning  Coordinator  contact  ten  resources 
per  week,  on  the  average. 

You  might  also  judge  your  success  in  part  by  whether  your  students  are 
spending  a  substantial  portion  of  their  time  working  directly  with  Resource 
Persons  and  Organizations  in  the  community,  taking  advantage  of  EBCE*s  expanded 
learning  resources.    Far  West  staff's  goal  was  that  on  the  average  students 
would  be  spending  approximately  30%  of  their  time  (about  8  to  10  hours  each 
week)  getting  firsthand  experience  at  resource  sites  in  the  community 
recognizing,  of  course,  that  some  students  would  spend  more  time,  and  some 
less,  in  field  work,  depending  on  their  interests  and  readiness  for  self- 
directed  learning.    Once  you  have  set  some  operating  goals,  and  identified 
some  measures  or  indicators  of  success,  you  need  means  of  obtaining  information 
about  how  well  you  are  succeeding.    In  addition  to  talking  with  students  and 
staff,  observing  staff  in  action,  and  periodically  reviewing  some  of  the 
students*  records,  you  should  consider  instituting  some  or  all  of  the  periodic 
staff  reports  suggested  below. 

The  key  to  effective  program  management  is  an  "early  warning  system"  that 
will  alert  you  to  potential  problems  before  they  become  real  or  widespread. 
The  most  serious  problems  can  occur  in  (1)  unexpected  declines  in  enrollment. 
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(2)  excessive  attrition  of  resources,  (3)  unexplained  student  activity, 
(4)  poorly-planned  or  trivial  student  projects,  and  (5)  poor  use  of  staff  time. 
The  following  sections  cite  indicators  or  early  warning  symptoms  that  will  help 
detect  problems  before  they  become  crises. 


Enrollment 

On  the  Student  Enrollment  Report  (Appendix  1,  Item  1)  the  School  Secretary 
can  record  the  number  of  students  who  have  entered  and  left  the  program  and  why. 
Through  this  report,  which  can  be  completed  as  often  as  necessary  (once  a  month, 
once  every  two  months,  once  a  term),  you  can  observe  trends,  particularly  in 
losses,  that  have  implications  for  changes  in  program  procedures.    If,  for 
example,  a  substantial  number  of  students  ask  to  be  transferred  out  of  the 
program  during  orientation,  you  can  infer  that  they  did  not  learn  enough  about 
EBCE  before  they  enrolled.    (See  Student  Recruitment  and  Selection  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relationship  between  the  selection  procedures  used  and  the  rate 
of  return  to  the  regular  high  school.) 
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Resources 

The  size  and  breadth  of  the  resource  pool  can  affect  how  much  time  students 
spend  out  in  the  community  and  the  kinds  of  supplementary  activities  that  must 
be  provided.    If,  for  example,  a  considerable  number  of  resources  have  been 
developed  in  the  area  of  the  social  sciences  but  none  in  the  life  sciences, 
students  will  not  be  able  to  complete  biology  projects.    The  Resource  Analyst 
uses  the  Resource  Log  (see  Resource  Development,  Appendix  5,  Item  3)  to  compile 
information  about  all  developed  resources,  whether  they  are  still  active  or 
have  stopped  (temporarily  or  permanently)  participating  in  EBCE.    Data  should 
be  summarized  monthly  and  reported  to  you  using  the  Resource  Pool  Report 
(Appendix  1,  Item  2).    This  report  will  help  the  staff  decide  whether  the 
available  resources  will  meet  student  needs  and,  if  additional  resources  are 
needed,  in  which  areas. 
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Some  turnover  in  resources  is  normal.    Most  resources  who  end  their  parti- 
cipation in  EBCE  do  so  because  of  a  change  in  jobs.    A  substantial  number  of 
resource  withdrawals  from  the  program,  however,  can  be  an  indication  that  some- 
thing is  wrong.    Sometimes  resources  lose  interest  in  EBCE  if  they  rarely  see 
any  students,  or  they  may  be  frustrated  by  students  who  are  not  adequately  pre- 
pared for  their  visits.    If  significant  numbers  of  resources  who  withdraw  cite 
such  reasons,  staff  need  to  correct  the  problem  by  better  preparing  students 
for  resource  visits  and  keeping  in  closer  contact  with  all  resources. 


Student  Activities 

students  report  their  activities  weekly  on  the  Student  Activity  Report 
(SAR)*,  showing  the  number  of  hours  spent  with  resources  (each  Resource  Person, 
Resource  Organization,  and  Community  Resource  is  identified  by  a  different 
code),  in  project  seminars  and  advisory  group  meetings,  preparing  products  for 
projects,  and  in  supplementary  and  other  school  activities.'  While  the  SARs 
tell  where  and  how  students  are  spending  their  time,  more  specific  information 
is  needed  to  spot  problems.    Summary  staff  reports  and  students'  files  provide 
additional  data  about  students'  project  and  supplementary  activities. 

Project  Activities 

When  SAR  data  are  compiled  on  a  weekly  basis  for  each  student  and  by  LC 
group,  the  staff  has  an  overview  of  how  students  are  spending  their  time;  If 
you  have  access  to  computer  facilities,  you  can  adapt  the  FWL  computer  program 
for  summarizing  SAR  data.    (Address  inquiries  to  the  FWL-EBCE  evaluation  staff.) 
This  program  presents  a  summary  for  each  student,  and  an  average  for  all 
students,  of  the  number  of  hours  per  week  spent  with  resources  and  in  other 
program  activities.    Thus  staff  can  determine  how  students  are  using  Resource 
Persons,  Resource  Organizations,  and  Community  Resources  and  compare  that  infor- 
mation with  the  amount  of  time  they  spend  on  other  school  activities.  The 
summary  can  help  the  staff  decide  if  changes  are  necessary  in  student  or  staff 
procedures  to  assure  that  students  use  program  resources  to  maximum  advantage. 

*  See  Learning  Coordination,  Appendix  2,  for  a  copy  of  the  SAR  form. 
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Learning  Coordinators  can  also  use  the  SAR  to  learn  what  specific  students  are 
doing,  to  identify  problems,  and  develop  appropriate  instructional  strategies. 

If  no  computer  facilities  are  available,  LCs  should  regularly  review  a 
sample  of  their  students'  SARs  to  see  how  they  report  their  time.    In  this  way 
LCs  can  spot  actual  or  potential  problems  with  individual  students  and  trends 
within  their  own  groups.    They  might  find,  for  instance,  that  some  students 
spend  all  or  most  of  their  time  with  student-recruited  resources,  which  may 
indicate  a  reluctance  to  meet  strangers.    (Student-recruited  resources  are 
often,  though  not  always,  family  members  or  friends.)    LCs  can  compare  their 
SAR  review  findings  with  one  another  to  obtain  a  broader  perspective  of  their 
groups'  project  activities. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  about  students'  overall  productivity  and 
help  the  staff  decide  whether  changes  in  procedures  are  needed,  LCs  summarize 
their  students'  projects  by  package  area.    The  Summary  of  Students'  Projects 
(Appendix  1,  Item  3),  completed  monthly,  reports  the  number  of  projects  under- 
taken by  each  student  since  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  average  number 
started  and  completed  per  student  to  date,  the  total  number  awarded  credit  to 
date,  and  the  number  of  projects  undertaken  and  completed  within  each  package. 

Once  each  term  you  should  review  a  sample  of  student  records  to  confirm 
that  activities  are  properly  planned  and  documented,  and  to  get  a  better  idea 
of  the  quality  of  the  projects  students  are  submitting.    During  credit  assign- 
ment, you  should  also  spot-check  the  amount  of  credit  being  awarded  by  each  LC. 
You  may  find  the  criteria  for  an  acceptable  project  are  applied  differently, 
or  that  LCs  are  confused  about  the  kind  of  credit  to  award  certain  projects. 


Supplementary  Activities 

The  Skills  Specialist  maintains  records  of  the  supplementary  activities 
offered  and  how  many  students  participate  in  each.    (See  Supplementary  Curriculum 
for  information  about  that  record  system.)    At  the  end  of  every  term,  you  may 
wish  to  request  a  sumnary  report.    If  the  report  shows  that  many  more  students 
sign  up  for  tutorials  or  workshops  than  complete  them,  it  may  mean  that  tutors 
have  not  had  sufficient  orientation  or  supervision,  that  students  are  being 
assigned  supplementary  activities,  or  that  some  other  problem  is  occurring. 
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Staff  Activities 


Learning  Coordinators  should  get  in  touch  with  each  resource  with  whom 
a  student  is  working  on  a  project  at  least  three  times:    once  as  the  Project 
Plan  is  being  developed,  once  approximately  midway  to  monitor  progress, 
and  again  when  the  project  has  been  completed.    Each  visit  and  phone  call 
should  be  reported  using  the  Resource  Contact  Report  -  Student  Assessment. 
(See  Learning  Coordination,  Appendix  ?.)    By  communicating  with  resources,  LCs 
not  only  learn  how  their  students*  projects  are  progressing,  but  they  can 
verify  their  SARs  and,  more  importantly,  provide  the  resources  with  much-needed 
personal  contact  from  EBCE  staff.    LCs  summarize  these  contacts  every  week  (or 
every  two  weeks,  as  needed)  using  the  Summary  of  Resource  Contacts  (Appendix  1, 
Item  4). 

The  staff  should  also  summarize  meetings  or  phone  calls  with  parents  and 
report  them  to  you  in  memo  form.    If  you  receive  few  such  reports,  you  may  find 
parents  are  not  getting  enough  feedback  about  their  students'  plans  and  progress. 

Each  staff  member  should  post  and  keep  regular  office  hours.    When  leaving, 
he  should  put  a  note  on  his  door  stating  where  he  is  and  when  he  will  be  back. 
Some  time  should  be  set  aside  for  conferences  with  students  by  appointment  and 
some  for  drop-in  visits.    Every  staff  member  also  needs  uninterrupted  time  alone 
to  complete  paperwork,  telephone  resources,  and  review  students*  files. 

One  key  question  to  answer  is  whether  the  staff  is  making  good  use  of  its 
time.    Most  of  your  staff  will  not  have  had  to  plan  their  schedules  on  a  daily 
basis  before.    Some  will  experience  the  freedom  shock  many  students  go  through 
when  they  first  enter  the  program.    The  summary  reports  discussed  above  can  be 
used  to  spot  trouble  within  the  staff  as  well  as  within  the  student  body.  If, 
for  example,  one  or  more  of  the  LCs  are  reporting  very  few  contacts  with 
resources,  you  know  something  is  wrong.    Either  not  enough  students  are  working 
on  projects  or  progress  monitoring  is  not  taking  place.    You  may  find  that  the 
LCs  have  not  properly  organized  their  weekly  schedules  to  allow  sufficient  time 
to  visit  resources  or  that  some  staff  members,  like  some  students,  may  not  feel 
comfortable  interacting  with  strangers.    You  may  need  to  provide  some  staff 
development  either  in  time  management  or  in  meeting  and  dealing  with  resources. 


You  should  periodically  observe  advisory  groups,  project  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  tutorials  to  learn  how  the  staff  members  conduct  such  group  activities 
Some  of  them  will  have  had  considerable  experience  working  with  students  in  small 
groups  and  teaching  them  decision-making,  problem-solving,  inquiry,  and  inter- 
personal skills.    Others  may  be  more  experienced  working  with  larger  groups  and 
may  rot  feel  completely  comfortable  or  confident  using  EBCE  instructional  methods 
You  may  find  some  LCs  are  not  sure  what  they  should  be  doing  in  either  advisory 
groups  or  project  seminars.    They  may,  therefore,  spend  most  of  the  meeting  time 
helping  students  fill  out  forms  or  asking  them  simply  to  report  what  they  are 
doing  in  their  projects.    Such  group  sessions  are  repetitive  and  boring  for 
students.    (Learning  Coordination  discusses  the  purposes  of  advisory  group  meet- 
ings and  project  seminars  and  suggests  instructional  techniques  to*use  in  them. 
See  also  the  workshop  descriptions  in  Orientation.    Many  of  the  activities 
described  there  can  and  should  be  repeated  throughout  the  year.) 


What  you  learn  from  summary  reports,  observing  group  activities,  and  samp- 
ling students'  projects  should  be  discussed  in  the  staff  meetings.    The  whole 
staff  needs  to  decide  whether,  in  fact,  a  problem  is  indicated.    For  instance, 
one  staff  member  may  have  good  reasons  for  not  having  called  or  visited  many 
resources  for  the  past  two  weeks.    He  may  have  had  recent  contacts  with  most 
of  his  students'  resources  and  felt  he  could  better  spend  the  time  working  with 
several  students  who  needed  individual  help  before  they  could  arrange  resource 
visits  by  themselves. 

When  the  staff  decides  a  problem  does  exist,  there  may  be  several  possible 
solutions.    One  or  more  staff  members  may  need  help  organizing  their  time.  A 
shifting  of  staff  functions  may  be  necessary.    Or  some  staff  development  activi- 
ties might  alleviate  the  problem.    For  example,  if  LCs  feel  awkward  contacting 
resources,  you  or  the  Resource  Analyst  could  conduct  a  workshop  (designed  along 
the  lines  of  the  Learning  Resources  Workshops  in  Orientation)  to  better  prepare 
them  and  increase  their  confidence  when  caViing  on  RPs  and  ROs.    When  a  staff 
member  has  expertise  in  a  particular  technique  or  teaching  strategy,  his  knowl- 
edge should  be  shared.    For  example,  if  one  LC  has  experience  leading  values 
clarification  workshops,  he  could  assist  the  others  by  allowing  them  to  observe 
his  advisory  group  or  by  conducting  such  a  workshop  for  the  staff. 
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What  you  should  remember  is  that  the  information  you  collect  should  not  be 
used  only  to  evaluate  individual  staff  members'  performance,  but  to  learn 
whether  problems  exist,  catch  them  before  they  become  crises,  and  unite  your 
staff  in  solving  them. 
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❖ 

Far  West  Laboratory  was  established  through  a  Joint  Powers  Agreement  ❖ 

in  February,  1966.    Signatories,  as  of  January,  1976,  include  the  | 

Regents  of  the  University  of  California;  the  California  State  Board  | 

of  Education;  the  Trustees  of  the  California  University  and  State  $; 

Colleges;  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  * 

%     District;  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada;  the  Nevada  State  % 

Board  of  Education;  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Utah;  % 

and  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education.  % 


%  The  Laboratory's  mission  is  to  carry  out  surveys,  research,  develop- 

%  ment,  and  demonstrations  in  education  and  to  disseminate  information 

%  derived  from  s  jch  activities;  accompanying  programs  of  teacher,  - 

%  administrator,  and  parent  education  are  also  a  focus  of  the  Labora- 

i  tody's  work.    Programs  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  are  intended  to 

i  offer  a  clear  and  firm  prospect  of  being  implemented  by  schools  and 

%  other  educational  agencies.    In  the  course  of  these  efforts,  the  aim 

%  is  to  assure  that  the  evaluated  outcomes  of  research  and  development 

i  are  presented  effectively  to  schools  and  other  educational  agencies. 


% 
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Introduction 


While  Experience-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE)  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  student  is  the  primary  client  of  its  educational  program,  an  EBCE 
staff  must  be  aware  of  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  broader  constituencies 
whose  financial,  political,  and  moral  support  is  essential  to  any  public 
educational  enterprise.    As  an  alternative  program  which  relies  on  volunteer 
individuals  and  organizations  in  the  conriunity  to  provide  learning  experiences 
for  students,  EBCE  has  even  greater  needs  for  positive  working  relationships 
with  that  conmunity. 

This  handbook  provides  guidelines  and  suggested  strategies  for  planning 
and  developing  effective  relations  with  individuals  and  institutions  upon  whose 
support  and  cooperation  the  success  of  the  program  depends.    The  broad  goal  of 
an  EBCE  external  relations  program  is  to  establish  and  maintain  open  channels 
of  communication  with  key  constituents  (parents,  employers,  unions,  professional 
associations,  conmunity  groups  and  organizations,  other  educational  institutions, 
and  political  decision-makers),  to  enlist  their  assistance  in  implementing  and 
operating  the  program,  and  to  obtain  their  support  in  ensuring  its  continuation 
and  integrity. 

Each  EBCE  program  will  need  to  identify  its  own  external  relations  needs 
and  plan  strategies  for  meeting  those  needs  based  on  careful  consideration  of 
its  institutional  relationships  and  its  sources  and  level  of  support  from  key 
constituent  groups.    This  handbook  offers  both  a  general  framework  for  planning 
and  illustrative  examples  from  the  Far  West  School  (FWS)*  experience  to  help 
local  staffs  make  more  informed  decisions  regarding  external  relations  activi- 
ties.   The  handbook  is  organized  as  follows: 
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The  Far  West  Laboratory  EBCE  model  was" developed  and  tested  at  Far  West  School 
in  Oakland,  California.    FWS  was  established  as  a  separate  city-wide  high 
school  in  a  downtown  office  building,  and  was  operated  by  Far  West  staff  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Oakland  Unified  School  District.    This  institutional 
relationship  created  special  external  relations  needs  peculiar  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  separate  alternative  school  program. 
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•  Key  EBCE  constituents  are  identified  along  with  considerations  in 
deciding  whether  and  how  to  establish  formal  and  informal  channels 
of  comnuni cation  with  each. 

•  Suggestions  are  offered  for  assessing  local  needs.    Some  problems 
encountered  by  FWS  staff  are  also  described. 

•  General  principles  of  external  relations  derived  from  the  FWS  exper- 
ience are  discussed. 

•  Alternative  external  relations  strategies  are  described  along  with 
some  of  the  factors  to  consider  in  making  strategy  decisions  and 
selecting  specific  techniques  that  may  be  used, 

•  Guidelines  and  suggestions  for  establishing  a  policy  advisory  board 
similar  to  thai:  of  Far  West  School  are  provided, 

•  Guidelines  for  establishing  cooperative  relationships  with  organized 
labor  and  professional  associations  are  also  offered. 

This  handbook  assumes  you  have  read  and  are  familiar  with  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  (FWL)  model  of  EBCE,  as  described  in  the  Program  Overview. 
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Key  EBCE  Constituencies 
Employer/ Community  Resources 


EBCE  cannot  function  without  Resource  Persons  and  Resource  Organizations 
in  the  community  where  students  can  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  through  indi- 
vidually designed  projects.    Their  support  is  essential  to  the  program's 
existence.    Resources  can  be  involved  in  the  program  in  other  ways  too,  so 
that  the  program  can  benefit  from  their  expertise  and  so  that  they  have  an 
investment,  through  representation,  in  the  planning  and  policy-making  apparatus 
of  the  program.    If,  for  example,  student  attendance  at  resource  sites  becomes 
irregular,  resources  can  help  find  solutions.    One  resource  for  FWS  recommended 
that  students  who  participate  in  activities  at  his  site  be  given  time  cards 
which  they  would  have  to  punch  in  and  out  on  each  visit.    Thus  students  had 
to  conform  to  procedures  employees  at  the  site  had  to  follow,  and  their  atten- 
dance improved.    FWS  staff  now  suggests,  but  does  not  demand,  that  resources 
ask  students  to  follow  timekeeping  procedures  used  by  workers  at  the  site. 

Participating  resources  can  also  be  very  helpful  in  identifying  and 
recruiting  new  resources.    Their  satisfaction  with  the  program  is  obviously 
important  to  enlisting  the  support  of  others. 


Service  Organizations 

Organizations  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary,  the  Junior 
League,  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  can  help  identify  and  recruit  resources. 
(Members  themselves  often  become  resources.)    If  they  are  well  informed  about 
the  program,  they  can  help  EBCE  staff  inform  other  members  of  the  community. 
Their  assistance  can  also  be  very  helpful  in  eliciting  general  support  within 
the  business  and  local  government  sectors. 


Unions  and  Professional  Associations 


Union  participation  in  EBCE  is  important  to  enable  students  to  learn  about 
unions  and  the  significant  impact  they  have  had  on  the  business,  industrial, 
and  social  structure  of  our  country.    Union  membership  is  a  necessary  part  of 
many  careers.    Labor  unions  can  help  identify  and  recruit  resources  and  them- 
selves serve  as  Resource  Organizations  for  the  program.    In  some  career  areas, 
you  wi''.  1  not  be  able  to  recruit  resources  without  the  active  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  appropriate  unions. 

Since  membership  in  a  professional  association  is  a  necessary  part  of 
some  careers,  students  should  also  be  exposed  to  such  organizations  whenever 
possible.    Again,  resources  may  be  found  within  the  membership  of  these  organi- 
zations and  members  can  help  identify  and  recruit  resources. 

As  professional  and  union  organizations  often  have  lobbyists  working  at 
the  state  and  federal  levels,  their  support  can  be  significant  in  influencing 
legislation,  governmental  regulations,  or  fiscal  policies  affecting  EBCE  as  an 
alternative  educational  program. 

Organized  teacher  support  or  opposition  can  affect  the  success  and  contin- 
uation of  any  new  educational  program.    Teachers'  unions  and  associations  can 
help  educate  their  members  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  EBCE  and  unify 
their  support  for  it  and  other  alternative  programs. 


Educational  Institutions 

At  a  minimum,  the  local  school  district  board  and  administrators,  faculty 
groups,  local  colleges  and  universities,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
even  neighboring  school  districts  need  to  be  informed  about  EBCE,    Their  active 
support  and  cooperation  will  help  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  program. 

It  is  the  local  school  district  upon  which  the  EBCE  staff  is  most  dependent 
and  to  which  it  is  ultimately  responsible.    The  EBCE  staff  will  need  adequate 
time  to  plan  the  implementation  of  the  program  and  begin  developing  resources, 
as  well  as  help  in  arranging  such  logistics  as  telephones,  space,  and  printing 
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of  forms.    Over  time,  the  district  will  need  evidence  of  program  results  so 
that  decisions  to  continue  the  program  can  be  justified.    The  EBCE  staff  will 
want  to  develop  positive  relations  with  district  offices  as  early  as  possible 
and  identify  in  advance  the  kinds  of  information  about  program  progress  and 
outcomes  that  is  needed  by  the  decision-makers. 

Individual  faculty  members  and  groups  within  the  district  or  school  (such 
as  teachers,  vocational  educators,  or  counselors)  are  potential  sources  of 
support  (or  opposition)  for  an  EBCE  program.    Depending  on  the  approach  of 
the  EBCE  staff,  they  can  view  the  program  as  complementary  to  their  own,  an 
additional  resource  available  to  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  or  as  a 
threat  to  their  own  educational  standards  or  security.    Early  action  not  only 
to  inform  them  about  the  program,  but  to  elicit  their  assistance  in  program 
planning  and  recruiting  employer/community  resources,  for  example,  will  help 
dispel  potential  problems. 

EBCE  staff  needs  to  be  well  informed  about  the  entrance  requirements  of 
local  colleges  and  universities,  including  provisions  for  students  in  alterna- 
tive high  school  programs,  and  admissions  officers  need  to  know  about  EBCE's 
academic  standards.    Local  colleges  and  universities,  in  addition,  offer 
excellent  educational  resources  for  EBCE  students.    Students  can  not  only 
acquire  subject  matter  knowledge  by  working  with  their  staff  as  Resource 
Persons  and  visiting  campus  facilities  open  to  the  public,  but  they  can  also 
learn  about  the  teaching  and  research  fields.    In  addition,  arrangements  can 
be  made  enabling  EBCE  students  to  sample  college-level  work  before  deciding 
whether  a  college  education  is  necessary  or  desirable  after  high  school. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  must  be  well  informed  about  the  program 
and  supportive  of  its  aims.    If  special  start-up  funds  are  needed,  or  if 
special  legislation  is  required,  the  district  may  need  to  turn  to  the  Department 
for  assistance.    The  knowledge,  interest,  and  support  of  state  officials  can 
help  ensure  program  success  by  adding  credence  to  the  views  of  local  supporte>^s. 

Other  school  districts'  cooperation  can  also  be  important  when  the  imple- 
menting district  cannot  recruit  the  minimum  number  of  students  it  needs  for 
the  program  and  would  like  to  accept  students  from  neighboring  districts.  If 
one  district  is  interested  in  implementing  EBCE  but  feels  there  are  insufficient 
resources  within  its  boundaries  to  support  the  program,  it  might  seek  a  cooper- 
ative arrangement  with  one  or  more  surrounding  districts  to  share  the  costs 
of  implementing  an  EBCE  program. 


Parents 


Some  parents  take  a  very  active  interest  in  school  activities,  policies, 
and  procedures;  others  do  not  care  what  goes  on  in  the  school  as  long  as  their 
children  are  happy  and  they  receive  no  bad  reports.    Parents  can  be  very 
helpful  in  recruiting  resources  and  in  supporting  staff  in  guidance  and  teaching 
strategies  they  use  with  their  students.    An  active  and  informed  parent  group 
can  generate  support  within  the  community  by  explaining  the  program  to  their 
friends  and  colleagues  and  expressing  their  satisfaction  to  school  and  district 
staff.    Some  parents  will  themselves  serve  as  resources.    Parents  have  a  varied 
background  of  knowledge  and  expertise  which  should  be  tapped  whenever  possible. 

The  staff  also  needs  to  know  what  parents  expect  from  the  program.  They 
may  have  very  specific  expectations  about  how  and  to  what  extent  students  will 
develop  basic  skills,  how  staff  will  monitor  students'  progress,  or  the  sanctions 
that  will  be  used  to  ensure  that  students  conform  to  program  policies  and  pro- 
cedures.   In  some  cases,  those  expectations  will  be  realistic  and  helpful  to 
the  staff  in  implementing  and  developing  the  program.    For  example,  at  FWS 
parents'  expectations  that  the  staff  would  know  where  their  children  were  at 
all  times  helped  to  create  a  form  called  the  Weekly  Activity  Schedule,  on 
which  students  reported  where  they  planned  to  be  each  week,  listing  appoint- 
ments with  resources  or  external  courses  as  well  as  tutorials,  advisory  group 
meetings,  or  other  activities  at  the  school.    In  other  cases,  parents'  expecta- 
tions will  represent  a  misunderstanding  of  the  program's  concepts  and  goals. 
Some  FWS  parents,  for  example,  wanted  school  staff  to  convince  their  children 
to  go  to  college  rather  than  encouraging  them  to  explore  many  options  so  as  to 
make  more  informed  decisions. 

External  relations  efforts  aimed  at  making  sure  that  parents,  as  well  as 
other  key  constituents,  have  adequate  information  about  and  realistic  expecta- 
tions of  the  program  are  well  worth  the  staff  time  and  energy  they  require. 


In  the  next  section  we  offer  some  suggestions  to  help  you  assess  your 
own  external  relations  needs  before  discussing  some  general  principles  and 
strategies  for  meeting  those  needs. 


Assessing  Local 
External  Relations  Needs 


In  planning  your  external  relations  program  you  should  concentrate  on: 

•  acquiring  needed  assistance  in  implementing  the  program  (for  example, 

in  recruiting  resources,  arranging  transportation,  and  other  logistics); 

•  soliciting  general  assistance  and  support  (obtaining  input  to  policies 
and  procedures,  assuring  program  continuity  and  integrity);  and 

•  minimizing  opposition  to  EBCE  (by  informing  key  constituents  about 
the  progrdm*s  goals,  purposes,  underlying,  concepts,  and  structure). 

The  first  step  in  planning  an  external  relations  program  is  to  assess  local 
needs  in  each  of  these  areas.    After  needs  have  been  determined,  you  can 
analyze  alternative  strategies  for  meeting  them  and  then  set  goals,  develop 
plans,  assign  tasks,  and  evaluate  your  efforts  as  you  go. 

Determining  Assistance  Needed 

An  EBCE  staff  will  undoubtedly  need  help  from  others  in  the  district 
or  the  community  to  get  the  program  off  the  ground.    Resources  need  to  be 
recruited  and  developed;  forms  adapted  and  printed;  arrangements  made  for 
space,  equipment,  and  transportation  for  students  and  staff;  and  so  forth. 
How  much  moral  or  actual  support  your  staff  needs  will  depend  on  the  problems 
you  anticipate  in  getting  things  done. 

The  active  support  of  district  administrators  can  save  considerable  staff 
time  in  finding  out  about  and  dealing  with  potential  legal,  financial,  and 


administrative  problems.    While  the  superintendent  and  the  board  may  heartily 
endorse  EBCE,  the  district  purchasing  officer      who  has  to  approve  and  perhaps 
expedite  the  order  for  telephones  you  need  to  call  potential  resources  may 
never  have  heard  of  it.    A  little  leg  work  developing  effective  working  rela- 
tionships with  various  district  offices  can  pay  off  in  the  long  run. 

The  other  primary  area  of  needed  assistance  may  be  in  recruiting  employer, 
union,  and  other  community  resources  to  work  with  students.    If  the  staff 
lacks  the  necessary  contacts  in  the  business  community  or  anticipates  a  diffi- 
cult selling  job  in  its  locale  for  some  reason,  extra  efforts  may  be  needed 
early  to  put  together  an  advisory  board  to  help  with  resource  recruitment, 
or  to  elicit  the  active  involvement  of  service  organizations,  unions,  profes- 
sional associations,  and  influential  others.    If  the  staff  does  not  anticipate 
any  major  difficulties  in  recruiting  resources,  it  can  devote  its  time  to 
developing  the  initial  resource  pool  (an  essential  before  starting  operations 
with  students)  and  use  these  other  strategies  later  to  expand  the  number  and 
kinds  of  resources  available. 

These  are  some  areas  where  assistance  may  be  needed  just  to  get  the 
program  started.    To  ensure  its  continuation  and  integrity,  to  maximize  support 
and  minimize  opposition  from  the  community,  the  staff  will  always  need  to 
devote  some  time  and  energy  to  educating  the  key  constituents  identified 
earlier.    First,  however,  some  effort  should  be  directed  at  anticipating  the 
sources  and  levels  of  potential  support  or  opposition  to  the  program  so  that 
possible  problem  areas  receive  immediate  attention. 

Gauging  Potential 
Support  or  Opposition 

To  build  support  for  EBCE,  or  head  off  opposition,  first  youWe  got  to 
locate  potential  allies  or  opponents.    Below  are  some  questions  which  should 
help  you  assess  the  attitude  of  the  local  community. 

•  Are  there  individuals  or  organizations  within  the  conmunity  which 
are  likely  to  oppose  implementation  of  EBCE?    If  so,  is  this  oppo- 
sition organized?    If  not,  might  it  become  organized? 

•  What  is  the  anticipated  basis  for  opposition?    Could  it  be  resolved 
by  educational  efforts  or  through  active  involvement  in  the  program? 
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If  not,  what  is  the  anticipated  effect  the  opposition  will  have  on 
the  operation  and  continuation  of  EBCE? 

•  What  is  the  anticipated  basis  for  support?    Are  groups  or  individuals 
in  the  community  willing  and  able  to  help  overcome  or  counteract  the 
effects  of  such  opposition?    Who  are  they  and  how  could  they  help? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  enlist  their  aid? 

•  What  other  community  groups  also  need  to  be  informed  about  EBCE,  and 
what  information  is  most  pertinent  to  each? 

The  staff  will  find  that  opposition  is  more  often  due  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion or  misunderstanding  than  philosophical  differences.    Parent  opposition 
may  stem  from  a  belief  that  the  program  is  only  for  dropouts,  or  that  parti- 
cipation in  it  will  prevent  a  child  ^'rom  being  accepted  into  a  college  or 
university.    Teacher  opposition  may  be  caused  by  the  belief  that  the  program 
in  unstructured  (the  label  "alternative"  can  conjure  any  number  of  unfavorable 
images,  such  as  "free,"  undisciplined,  or  lacking  emphasis  on  basic  skills); 
or  that  it  threatens  their  job  security  because  of  its  use  of  other  members 
of  the  community  in  teacher-like  roles;  or  because  it  is  felt  to  be  another 
vocational  education  program  under  a  different  name.    One  school  staff  imple- 
menting EBCE  anticipated  opposition  from  the  vocational  education  staff; 
another,  from  certain  academic  disciplines.    They  therefore  decided  to  include 
a  vocational  education  instructor  and  an  English  instructor  on  their  respective 
policy  advisory  boards. 

We  cannot  tell  you  where,  in  your  conmunity,  you  may  find  the  greatest 
support  or  opposition  to  the  concept  of  EBCE,  or  which  of  the  strategies  dis- 
cussed later  will  prove  most  effective  in  meeting  your  own  external  relations 
needs  and  goals.    To  help  you  anticipate  your  needs,  however,  we  can  share 
some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  implementing  the  program  in  Oakland, 
Cal ifornia. 


Problems  Encountered  by  FWS  Staff 
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Some  of  the  problems  Far  West  School  had  to  face  were  unique  because  it 
was  a  developing  program  needing  to  establish  itself  as  a  legitimate  alternative 
with  a  future.    Your  EBCE  staff,  however,  may  find  itself  facing  similar 
problems  or  the  same  problems  to  a  lesser  degree, 
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Getting  Known  in  the  Community 


When  Far  West  School  was  first  begun,  not  only  was  EBCE  an  unknown  concept 
within  the  community,  but  career  education  was  also  a  relatively  new  term 
within  educational  circles.    Therefore,  the  staff  had  to  educate  members  of 
the  community  about  both  the  school  and  the  concept  in  order  to  recruit 
resources  and  inform  potential  student  applicants.    Student  applicants  and 
their  parents  had  to  be  assured  that  the  education  students  would  receive  would 
be  comparable  to,  although  different  from,  the  standard  high  school  curriculum. 

Distinguishing  EBCE  From 
Other  Educational  Programs 

Since  career  education  was  not  well  known  as  a  distinct  concept,  it  and 
EBCE  were  often  confused  with  vocational  education,  work  experience,  on-the- 
job  training,  and  similar  programs.    Often,  potential  resources  and  high  school 
teachers,  counselors,  and  principals  assumed  the  program  was  intended  for 
dropouts  and  potential  dropouts.    These  misinterpretations  of  EBCE  caused 
initial  problems  in  recruiting  a  broad  range  of  students  for  the  program.  The 
Far  West  staff  also  had  difficulty  recruiting  resources,  since  many  people 
felt  incapable  of  handling  what  they  thought  would  be  dropo.'t  students. 


Obtaining  Union  Cooperation 

Partly  because  the  original  name  of  the  national  project  was  Employer- 
Based  Career  Education,  and  partly  because  union  officials  perceived  the 
program  as  competing  with  their  apprenticeship  programs,  union  cooperation 
was  not  obtained  until  they  fully  understood  the  purpose  and  key  character- 
istics of  EBCE,    This  problem  is  discussed  at  greater  length  in  a  later  section 
of  this  handbook.  Relationships  with  Organized  Labor  and  Professional  Associa- 
tions, beginning  on  page  23. 
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Obtaining  Cooperation  From  Other 
Educational  Programs  and  Institutions 

Far  West  staff  had  to  make  special  arrangements  with  other  high  schools 
within  the  district  for  EBCE  students  to  obtain  driver's  education  or  to  enroll 
in  courses  not  available  at  Far  West,  such  as  orchestra,  tho  Army  Reserve 
Officer's  Training  Course,  or  a  distributive  education  class  to  supplement 
-ork  with  a  Resource  Person  in  retail  merchandising. 

The  Far  West  staff  initially  received  numerous  inquiries  frum  college 
and  university  admissions  officers  when  FWS  students  applied  for  enrollment. 
Science  and  algebra  credits  awarded  by  FWS  were  not  accepted  by  the  University 
of  California  until  FWS  staff  met  with  university  officials  and  explained  the 
program  to  them.    On  occasion,  FWS  quality  assessments  of  student  work  have 
had  to  be  translated  into  grades  when  students  applied  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.   Now  mo.:t  colleges  and  universities  accept  the  atypical  course  work 
and  structure  of  EBCE  and  other  alternative  programs.    Far  West  School  graduates 
are  attending  several  campuses  of  the  University  of  California,  Fisk  University, 
Mills  College,  several  branches  of  the  California  State  University  system,  and 
local  community  colleges. 


Obtaining  Police  Cooperation 

Because  EBCE  students  are  not  confined  to  the  classroom  and  individually 
and  independently  visit  resource  sites  in  the  cormunity,  they  have  sometimes 
been  subject  to  detainment  by  police  for  truancy.    Until  the  school  director 
gave  a  presentation  about  the  program  to  the  local  police,  and  student  identi- 
fication cards  were  issued,  a  few  Far  West  School  students  were  stopped  on 
the  streets  by  police. 

Tendency  to  Drift  From  the  Philosophy 
and  Operating  Principles  of  the  Model 

There  is  some  tendency  among  students,  parents,  resources,  and  district 
staff  to  drift  away  from  the  philosophy  and  operating  principles  of  the  model, 
to  return  to  educational  practices  with  which  they  are  more  familiar.  Some- 
times these  pressures  are  due  to  unclear  perceptions  of  the  EBCE  philosophy 
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and  operating  principles;  other  times  they  are  due  to  the  desire  to  alter  them 
"slightly'*  to  suit  a  particular  need.    An  employer,  for  example,  may  see  the 
program  as  a  way  of  screening  potential  employees.    Parents  may  believe  that 
students  should  be  required  to  take  tutorials  in  areas  they  have  shown 
deficiencies  in,  rather  than  being  allowed  to  select  tutorials  (with  their 
Learning  Coordinator's  guidance  and  encouragement)  according  to  their  own 
self-assessed  needs.'  The  staff  as  a  group  must  be  alert  to  such  tendencies 
and  be  prepared  to  deal  with  them.    If  a  policy  advisory  board  is  formed, 
it  can  help  the  staff  resist  such  pressures.    (See  the  section  on  forming 
an  advisory  board,  beginning  on  page  20.) 
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Some  General  Principles 
of  External  Relations 


The  principles  discussed  below  provide  guidelines  for  conoucting  an 
external  relations  program.    They  grew  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  Far  West 
staff  and  are  based  on  a  belief  that  an  honest,  straightforward  approach 
produces  the  best  results • 

Avoid  Criticism  of 

Other  Educational  Approaches 

There  are  two  mistakes  your  EBCE  staff  can  make  when  conducting  an 
external  relations  program: 

1.  It  can  become  overly  critical  of  other  educational  programs* 

2.  It  can  project  unrealistic  expectations  of  EBCE. 

Criticizing  other  programs  and  other  educational  methods  in  order  to  build 
one's  own  public  image  only  spawns  criticism  in  return.    Such  self-serving 
tactics  should  be  avoided  because  EBCE  will  not  and  cannot  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems facing  educational  institutions  today  and  because  not  all  students  function 
well  in  a  program  where  they  must  make  decisions,  manage  their  own  time,  and 
work  with  people  in  the  community*    Indeed,  many  students  believe  that  the 
traditional  structure  works  well.    EBCE  can  stand  on  its  own  merits  without 
having  to  depend  on  calling  attention  to  the  failings  of  other  educational 
methods.    EBCE  should  be  viewed  b.s  one  alternative,  not  a  final  solution. 

Unfulfilled  expectations  can  cause  problems:  a  resource  who  expects 
students  to  be  willing  to  spend  many  hours  working  at  mundane,  'ow-skilled 
tasks  may  become  resentful  when  students  fail  to  keep  their  commitments  or 
slacken  their  participation;  the  student  who  expects  to  spend  all  his  time 
training  to  enter  a  particular  career  will  be  disappointed;  and  the  parent 
who  expects  his  child's  participation  in  the  program  to  lead  to  a  firm 
career  decision  may  be  disillusioned.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
EBCE  staff  to  inform  prospective  students,  their  parents,  and  resources  of  the 
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exact  nature  of  the  program      its  goals,  purposes,  and  structure      so  that 
their  expectations  will  be  realistic  and  decisions  to  participate  will  be 
based  on  an  accurate  understanding  of  EBCE. 


Be  Honest  and  Direct 

No  program  is  completely  successful  with  all  students  all  the  time,  and 
EBCE  is  no  exception  to  that  rule.    While  the  staff  should,  of  course,  emphasize 
the  posit-'ve  aspects  of  the  program,  it  should  not  pretend  that  problems  are 
nonexistent.    Any  interested  group  or  individual  will  seriously  question  the 
credibility  of  a  program  staff  which  does  not  admit  to  problems.  Presentations 
and  discussions  should  address  the  interests  and  values  of  the  audience  at  whom 
they  are  directed  in  an  attempt  to  answer  some  questions  before  they  are 
asked.    In  response  to  questions,  however,  direct  and  truthful  answers  are 
essevitial  to  continued  positive  relations. 


Avoid  Philosophical  Arguments 

Do  not  get  trapped  into  arguing  philosophy  with  persons  or  groups  whose 
values  differ  considerably  from  those  on  which  EBCE  is  based.  Philosophical 
arguments  result  too  often  in  further  polarization  of  positions,  misunderstand- 
ings, and  hostility.    Do  participate  in  discussions  aimed  at  clarifying  and 
explaining  the  underlying  values  of  EBCE  to  ensure  that  philosophical  differ- 
ences are  based  on  an  accurate  understanding  or  the  program.    EBCE's  emphasis 
on  student  responsibility  for  deciding,  planning,  and  carrying  out  individual- 
ized educational  programs  is  sometimes  misinterpreted  as  a  lack  of  structure 
and  a  "free  school"  atmosphere.    On  the  contrary,  EBCE  offers  a  structure 
within  which  students  can  make  decisions  and  part'':ipate  in  planning  their 
own  activities,  but  then  are  held  accountable  for  the  consequences  of  their 
choices  and  actions. 
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Stress  Contributions 
Others  Can  Make 


One  of  the  most  exciting  features  of  EBCE  is  that  it  involves  all  members 
of  the  community  in  the  educational  process.    Emphasize  the  contributions 
individuals  and  groups  can  make  to  improve  education  for  young  people.  Many 
people  are  not  aware  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  can  share  with  students. 
Be  observant  and  take  the  initiative;  point  out  to  these  people  the  resources 
they  have  to  offer. 


Exteruial  Relations  Strategies 


There  are  two  basic  strategies  open  to  an  EBCE  staff:    educating  the 
community  about  the  program's  concepts,  goals,  and  structure;  and  involving 
all  or  some  of  the  key  constituents  directly  or  indirectly  in  program  planning 
and  implementation.    Your  staff  will  probably  need  both  in  some  combination. 


Educating  the  Community 

Every  EBCE  staff  will  have  to  educate  their  community  about  their  program. 
Students,  parents,  and  members  of  the  economic  sector  (who  are  potential 
resources)  cannot  make  an  informed  decision  about  whether  or  not  to  partici- 
pate without  a  good  understanding  of  the  program* s  goals,  concepts,  and 
structure.    Some  members  of  the  community  will  be  totally  unfamiliar  with  the 
concept  of  career  education  and  with  EBCE's  approach  to  it.    Others  will  have 
heard  of  the  concept,  but  may  have  only  a  vague  understanding  of  it.  The 
techniques  discussed  below  to  inform  the  community  about  EBCE  will  serve  the 
additional  purpose  of  soliciting  its  help  and  support  in  implementing  the 
program. 
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Brochure 


Whether  information  is  being  mailed  to  an  interested  party  or  literature 
is  used  to  supplement  a  group  presentation  or  individual  contact,  a  brochure 
provides  the  EBCE  staff  with  a  tangible  product  to  distribute.    A  brochure 
saves  considerable  time  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  repetitive  program 
descriptions  and  explanations.    It. gives  an  individual  something  to  review 
after  hearing  a  presentation  or  discussing  the  program  with  a  staff  member. 
A  professional-quality  brochure  also  lends  legitimacy  to  the  program;  it  gives 
the  program  an  air  of  being  established,  something  on  which  time,  thought, 
energy,  and  money  have  already  been  expended,    (See  the  Far  West  School  bro- 
chure, "The  Community  Is  the  School,"  in  Appendix  6  of  Resource  Development.) 

Group  Presentations 

Planned  presentations  by  one  or  more  EBCE  staff  members  have  the  advan- 
tages of  enabling  personal  contact  with  a  relatively  large  group  of  people 
at  once  and  providing  a  forum  for  responding  immediately  to  individual  concerns 
and  questions.    Everyone  in  the  audience  benefits  from  the  questions  raised 
and  responses  given.    Such  presentations  also  permit  the  use  of  visual  aids, 
such  as  tape/slide  presentations,  which  have  more  immediacy  than  verbal  des- 
criptions. 

Individual  Contacts 

Individual  contacts  enable  staff  members  to  describe  the  program  in 
detail,  respond  to  the  person's  specific  questions,  and  request  references  to 
potential  resources.    If  the  individual  cannot  serve  as  a  Resource  Person,  he 
or  she  can  be  asked  to  help  in  some  other  way:    e.g.,  to  serve  on  an  advisory 
board,  introduce  EBCE  staff  members  to  friends  and  colleagues  who  might 
become  resources  or  members  of  an  advisory  board,  or  explain  the  program  to 
friends  or  colleagues  whose  support  would  help  the  program  continue. 
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Media  Coverage 

The  media  are  useful  for  reaching  a  broad  range  of  people  at  one  time. 
If,  in  the  early  stages  of  implementation,  a  brief  newspaper  article  announ- 
cing and  describing  the  program  is  printed,  some  of  the  people  the  staff  will 
need  to  educate  about  EBCE  will  have  had  an  introduction  to  it  before  any 
further  contact  is  made.    Radio  spots  are  minimally  effective,  and  it  is 
usually  harder  to  obtain  the  amount  of  air  time  that  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  brief  newspaper  article  without  purchasing  it.    However,  most  radio  stations 
will  broadcast  five-second  free  public  service  announcements,  one  way  of 
simply  informing  students  about  the  program's  existence  and  how  to  get  more 
information.    (See  Student  Recruitment  and  Selection  for  further  discussion 
of  the  news  media  in  student  recruitment.)    Television  stations  also  offer 
free  public  service  announcement  time  to  the  comnunity.    All  the  media  are 
helpful  in  generating  interest  in  the  program  and  making  its  name  familiar 
to  the  community.    It  may  be  advantageous,  however,  for  the  program  to  main- 
tain a  low  profile  until  it  has  some  "success  stories"  to  report.  Further, 
the  media  will  be  more  interested  in  covering  the  program  when  real  students 
are  doing  real  things  with  people  in  the  comnunity,  as  public  interest  in 
the  story  will  be  greater. 


Posters 

Posters  are  another  useful  way  to  familiarize  the  community  with  the 
name  of  the  program  and  to  recruit  students.    Posters  should  inform  those 
interested  in  learning  more  about  the  program  how  to  contact  the  staff.  In 
its  student  recruitnent  campaigns.  Far  West  School  staff  used  posters  to 
announce  meetings  that  prospective  students  and  their  parents  could  attend  to 
learn  more  about  the  program. 


Bulletin  Boards 

Announcements  and  notices  on  bulletin  boards  at  schools  within  the  district 
help  to  publicize  EBCE  to  the  educational  cormiunity.    Teachers,  counselors,  and 
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school  administrators  need  to  be  reached  since  they  will  often  refer  students 
to  the  program  whom  they  think  will  benefit  from  it.    They  must  have  an  accurate 
understanding  of  it,  however,  or  they  may  send  only  one  type  of  student,  such 
as  the  dropout  or  potential  dropout.    To  assure  an  accurate  understanding  of 
the  program,  bulletin  board  announcements  should  always  be  combined  with  other 
infonnational  techniques,  such  as  presentations  to  faculty  groups  and  distri- 
bution of  a  descriptive  brociiure. 

Open  House 

An  open  house  for  parents  and/or  resources  in  the  early  months  of  the 
program's  operation  enables  them  to  see  the  school ,  meet  the  staff  and  students, 
and  see  the  facility.    At  such  functions,  the  staff,  parents,  resources,  and 
students  can  engage  in  informal,  yet  informative,  discussions  about  the  program, 
exchange  ideas,  and  learn  each  others'  expectations. 


Involving  Key  Constituents 

There  are  a  number  of  mechanisms  available  to  EBCE  staff  who  seriously 
desire  to  draw  upon  the  expertise  and  resources  of  others  in  the  community 
in  building  a  viable  experience-based,  individualized,  career-oriented  educa- 
tional program. 

Various  members  of  the  community  wi 11  be  involved  directly  in  the  program 
by  serving  as  Resource  Persons  or  involving  their  organizations  as  Resource 
Organizations.    (See  Resource  Development  for  guidelines  and  strategies  for 
recruiting  resources.)    They  can  also  be  involved  by  serving  on  an  advisory 
body  to  the  program.    Whether  and  when  your  staff  decides  to  organize  an 
advisory  body  will  depend  on  its  access  to  potential  resources  in  the  community 
and  its  need  for  organized  support  for  the  program. 

An  advisory  body  consisting  of  representatives  from  key  constituencies 
can  help  counteract  opposition  in  the  conmunity.    If  little  or  no  opposition 
is  exp&cted,  and  if  the  staff  anticipates  little  difficulty  in  recruiting 
resources,  it  may  decide  to  postpone  forming  such  an  organization  until  after 
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the  program  has  been  operating  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  term.    Because  Far  West 
School  was  an  experimental  program,  the  staff  found  it  necessary  to  enlist 
the  help  of  influential  key  constituents  to  open  doors  for  the  program  within 
the  community.    In  implementing  a  developed  and  tested  program,  other  EBCE 
staffs  may  not  encounter  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  Far  West  School  staff. 
Since  a  staff  implementing  an  EBCE  program  will  have  to  accomplish  many  tasks 
within  a  limited  time,  it  should  carefully  consider  whether  the  need  for 
forming  a  representative  advisory  body  is  immediate  or  long-range.  (Guide- 
lines for  forming  an  advisory  board  are  given  beginning  on  page  20.) 

There  are  several  other  mechanisms  for  obtaining  community  input  to  the 
design  of  the  program  in  addition  to  forming  an  advisory  board.    They  are 
each  discussed  below. 


Review  of  Materials  and  Policies 

Resources  and  key  constituents  can  be  asked  to  review  materials  and 
policies  to  provide  the  EBCE  staff  with  their  comments,  criticisms,  and 
suggestions.    Far  West  School  staff,  for  example,  asked  resources  to  review 
project  planning  packages  and  solicited  their  help  in  devising  package  goals. 
This  was  done  both  through  the  mail  and  by  telephone. 


Newsletter 

The  school  newsletter  (see  Resource  Develoffnent  for  further  discussion  of 
the  newsletter  to  resources  and  parents)  should  include  an  invitation  to 
parents  and  resources  to  contact  the  staff  about  comments,  suggestions, 
questions,  criticisms,  or  problems.    Whenever  a  comment  or  suggestion  is 
made  or  a  problem  raised,  it  can  be  aired  in  the  newsletter  to  obtain  as  wide 
a  response  as  possible. 
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Program  Evaluation 


Pd'^'^^nts  and  resources  should  be  included  in  the  program  evaluation  process. 
If  time  and  staffing  permit,  a  representative  sample  can  be  interviewed  in 
person  or  by  telephone.    If  not,  questionnaires  can  be  mailed  soliciting 
parent  and  resource  responses  to  questions  about  the  program's  operations, 
policies,  successes,  and  problems. 

Informal  Contact 

The  staff  should  maintain  regular,  informal  contact  with  parents  and 
resources.    Telephone  calls,  visits  to  parents*  homes  and  to  resource  sites, 
open  houses,  and  conferences  with  parents  and  resources  at  the  school  will 
provide  the  staff  with  a  constant  flow  of  information  about  the  success  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program  from  the  parents*  and  resources'  viewpoint. 
Issues,  problems,  and  comments  should  be  recorded  and  discussed  among  the 
staff. 


Forming  an  Advisory  Board 

If  the  staff  anticipates  problems  in  recruiting  resources  or  eliciting 
corrmunity  support,  it  should  consider  putting  together  an  advisory  board  as 
early  as  possible.    Otherwise,  you  might  postpone  formation  of  an  advisory 
board  until  after. the  program  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  enable 
student  and  parent  groups  to  form  and  select  representatives  to  sit  on  the 
board.    Whenever  the  board  is  formed,  the  most  critical  task  is  initial 
selection  of  the  members.    The  board  should  be  well  balanced  and  represent 
those  sectors  of  the  community  upon  whose  support  the  program  will  depend: 
business,  education,  government,  social  service,  and  labor.    There  is  a 
danger  that  hasty  selection  of  board  members  may  result  in  an  initial  imbalance 
of  representation  among  the  various  constituencies  in  the  community;  this 
imbalance  may  be  difficult  to  correct,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  add  a  member 
to  the  board  than  to  remove  one. 


The  staff  needs  to  decide  early  how  large  the  board  should  be  so  that 
decisions  about  the  numbers  of  representatives  from  each  sector  of  the  community 
can  be  made  while  actual  recruitment  and  selection  is  taking  place.    If,  for 
example,  the  strongest  opposition  is  anticipated  from  labor,  the  total  number 
of  labor  representatives  for  the  board  can  be  selected  very  early  in  the  board's 
formation.    Since  student  and  parent  representatives  cannot  be  selected  before 
the  program  is  underway,  those  members  of  the  board  can  be  selected  last. 

Selection  should  be  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

1.  credibility  with  those  the  member  is  supposed  to  represent; 

2.  ability  to  communicate  with  other  members  of  the  community; 

3.  approval  and  support  of  the  goals  and  concepts  of  EBCE;  and 

4..    ability  to  open  doors  to  decision-makers  in  businesses,  unions, 
conmunity  organizations,  educational  institutions,  or  governmental 
organizations  and  agencies. 

The  final  step  in  the  formation  of  the  board  is  the  adoption  of  its 
charter.    An  advisory  board  can  serve  several  purposes: 

•  The  board  can  help  recruit  resources  within  the  community. 

•  It  can  provide  general  public  relations  assistance  to  the  EBCE  staff 
and  help  counteract  opposition  through  personal  contacts  and  discus- 
sions with  influential  individuals  and  groups. 

•  It  can  help  to  maintain  the  operational  integrity  of  the  program  by 
reviewing  program  policies,  procedures,  and  outcomes  for  consistency 
with  EBCE  philosophy  and  goals. 

•  It  can  advise  staff  about  suggested  policy  or  procedural  changes. 

•  It  can  review  and  help  improve  program  materials  such  as  project 
planning  packages. 

The  purpose  of  the  board  will  change  as  the  program  is  implemented  and  in 
operation.    Initially,  the  board's  main  role  will  be  to  open  doors  within  the 
community,  educate  represented  constituencies  about  EBCE,  and  help  recruit 
resources.    Later  the  board  will  be  familiar  enough  with  the  program  and  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  observe  and  make  recommendations  about  policies  and 
proc edures. 

When  the  purposes  of  the  board  have  been  determined,  how  these  purposes 
are  to  be  met  must  next  be  decided.    If  the  board  is  needed  to  fulfill  certain 


functions  while  it  is  still  being  formed  (when  all  the  members  have  not  been 
selected  and  a  charter  has  not  yet  been  adopted),  it  may  be  necessary  to 
organize  those  members  already  selected  into  an  interim  board.    This  was  done 
at  Far  West  School,  since  the  staff  needed  help  gaining  access  to  the  business/ 
economic  sector  of  the  community  and  in  recruiting  large  organizations  for 
student  use.    For  this  reason,  the  interim  board  consisted  mostly  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  business  community,  with  a  representative  from  the  local 
school  district,  from  a  local  governmental  organization  (the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation),  and  from  labor.    A  draft  charter  for  the  board  was 
prepared  by  Far  West  staff  and  then  discussed,  revised,  and  adopted  by  the 
interim  board.    After  the  charter  was  adopted,  the  membership  was  balanced  by 
the  addition  of  ten  members,  including  parents,  students,  and  Resource  Persons, 
all  selected  with  increased  efforts  to  gain  a  better  balance  of  women  and 
minority  representatives. 

Early  meetings  of  the  board  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  discussions 
to  provide  the  members  with  a  good  understanding  of  EBCE,  and  to  plan  and 
report  progress  on  tasks  with  which  the  EBCE  staff  seek  help.    It  is  advisable 
to  promote  early  discussion  of  the  characteristics  distinguishing  an  advisory 
board  from  a  governing  board,  since  governing  or  policy-making  powers  will  no 
doubt  reside  in  the  district's  board  of  education. 
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Relationships  with  Organized  Labor 
and  Professional  Associations 


The  purpose  of  developing  relationships  with  unions  and  professional  and 
business  associations  is  to  ensure  their  direct  and  active  involvement  in 
the  EBCE  instructional  system.    Their  involvement  should  be  sought  as  early  as 
possible,  whether  the  staff  is  developing  the  total  program  or  an  individual 
resource  site,  to  ensure  wholehearted  support.    Any  of  the  key  constituencies 
may  feel  their  participation  is  not  really  desired  if  it  is  not  requested 
early. 

The  involvement  of  unions  and  professional  associations  enables  students 
to  explore  the  total  spectrum  of  work  and  work-related  experiences  associated 
with  various  careers.    When  exploring  those  careers  which,  involve  membership 
in  unions,  students  should  investigate  how  unions  affect  the  employees  and 
employers.    Similarly,  when  employers  belong  to  associations  with  those 
engaged  in  similar  endeavors,  the  EBCE  students  should  be  able  to  explore 
those  associations.    Additionally,  in  investigating  careers  in  which  there 
are  competing  employee  organizations,  the  student  should  have  opportunities 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  each.    For  example,  a  student  exploration  of  a 
teaching  career  should  provide  an  understanding  of  both  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  and  the  National  Education  Association. 

Involving  unions  may  be  somewhat  more  difficult  if  union  leadership  feels 
that  organized  labor  has  not  been  included  in  the  formulation  of  the  program. 
At  Far  West  School,  initial  union  involvement  occurred  with  a  specif  ic  union  local 
representing  workers  at  one  of  the  program's  Resource  Organizations.  Additional 
involvement  was  needed.    To  accomplish  this,  the  Central  Labor  Council  was 
asked  to  name  a  liaison  person  who  could  make  other  union  contacts  to  open 
doors  for  EBCE  students.    For  example,  he  arranged  for  students  to  observe  a 
day-long  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Political  Education  (COPE),  he  helped 
recruit  a  leading  labor  lawyer  to  serve  as  a  Resource  Person,  and  he  made 
contacts  with  representatives  from  the  State  Labor  Federation.    The  labor 
liaison  person  also  met  with  students  and  discussed  current  strikes,  union 
tactics,  and  union  involvement  in  support  of  candidates  for  election.    He  even  . 
permitted  tape-recording  of  his  remarks  so  that  other  students  could  listen  to 
them.  '  ni 


An  honest,  straightforv/ard  approach  is  essential  whether  the  contact  is 
with  a  specific  union  local,  the  Central  Labor  Council,  the  Building  Trades 
Council,  or  the  State  Labor  Federation.    Stress  that  their  participation  is 
needed  to  ensure  that  students  begin  to  understand  the  major  organizational 
features  of  unions,  such  as  the  roles  of  business  agents,  trustees,  secretary- 
treasurers,  hiring  halls,  grievance  procedures,  shop  stewards,  and  collective 
bargaining. 

The  Involvement  of  unions  in  each  EBCE  conmunity  may  also  pose  unique 
problems  which  will  vary  according  to  local  conditions.    For  example,  a  school 
system  in  which  employees  are  non-union  may  find  that  union  participation  in 
EBCE  will  be  delayed  pending  the  completion  of  good-faith  discussion  with 
school  management  about  its  attitudes  toward  union  organizing  efforts.  However, 
such  a  situation  can  contribute  to  student  understanding  of  the  real  world  of 
union  tactics  and  principles. 

Far  West  School  also  benefited  from  active  participation  by  representa- 
tives of  business  associations  such  as  the  local  grocers'  association  and  the 
nurses'  association.    In  some  cases,  this  involvement  followed  a  student 
contact  with  a  business  or  institution  that  was  a  member  of  the  association. 
In  other  cases,  the  association  was  the  initial  link  to  EBCE  participation  by 
their  members.    Developing  a  general  climate  of  cooperation  among  business  and 
professional  associations,  as  well  as  labor  organizations,  can  greatly  expand 
the  program* s  actual  and  potential  resources. 
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•>  Far  West  Laboratory  was  established  through  .a  Joint  Powers  Agreement  j 

t  in  February,  1966.    Signatories,  as  of  January,  1976,  include  the  :j: 

I  Regents  of  the  University  of  California;  the  California  State  Board  ^ 

I  of  Education;  the  Trustees  of  the  California  University  and  State  % 

I  Colleges;  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  % 

I  District;  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada;  the  Nevada  State  % 

S  Board  of  Education;  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Utah; 

?  and  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education.  ? 

i  The  Laboratory's  mission  is  to  carry  out  surveys,  research,  develop-  % 

i  ment,  and  demonstrations  in  education  and  to  disseminate  information  :?: 

5:  derived  from  such  activities;  accompanying  programs  of  teacher,  | 

t  administrator,  and  parent  education  are  also  a  focus  of  the  Labora-  | 

•;:  tory's  work.    Programs  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  are  intended  to  % 

k  offer  a  clear  and  firm  prospect  of  being  implemented  by  schools  and  % 

%  other  educational  agencies.    In  the  course  of  these  efforts,  the  aim  :^ 

%  is  to  assure  that  the  evaluated  outcomes  of  research  and  development  :;: 

i  are  oresented  effectively  to  schools  and  other  educational  agencies.  ? 

•:•  ? 

<:  ❖ 

^   <  •  <  •  < 
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Introduction 


Most  public  high  school  faculty  members  are  used  to  having  students  simply 
appear  in  class  on  opening  day;  few  have  had  to  engage  in  campaigns  to  recruit 
them.    Once  your  Experience-Based  Career  Education  (LBCE)  program  has  become 
known  in  your  community,  you  may  well  be  faced  with  more  applications  than  you 
can  handle.    But  in  the  beginning,  you  will  have  to  get  the  wora  out  that  the 
program  even  exists.    Then,  as  a  new  program  with  limited  staff  and  a  pool  of 
resources  just  beginning  to  be  developed,  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  all 
students  who  want  to  enroll.    You  will  need  to  decide  in  advance  on  fair  and 
reasonable  procedures  for  selecting  students  from  among  those  who  apply.  The 
purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  help  you  anticipate  some  potential  problem  areas 
in  recruiting  and  selecting  students  and  develop  an  effective  plan  for  dealing 
with  them. 


Planning  Recruitment  and  Selection 


The  goal  of  your  student  recruitment  and  selection  efforts  will  be  to 
obtain  an  EBCE  student  body  that  satisfies  the  guidelines  established  by 
district  administrators  and  program  staff.    Recruitment  should  be  designed  to 
attract  a  sufficient  number  of  informed,  qualified  applicants  to  enable  you  to 
select  a  student  body  with  desired  characteristics  across  such  variables  as 
sex,  ethnicity,  and  grade  level. 

Achieving  this  goal  requires  that  several  preliminary  planning  steps  be 
accomplished.    The  first  is  to  determine  what  kind  of  student  body  you  want. 


Identifying  the  Target  Population 


The  Far  West  Laboratory  EBCE  model  was  designed  to  accommodate  a  broad 
range  of  student  interests,  abilities,  and  backgrounds.    The  pilot  operation 
of  the  program  at  Far  West  School  (FWS)*  was  targeted  at  a  cross-section 
of  senior  high  school  students  in  terms  of  past  performance,  future  plans, 
ethnic  group,  sex,  and  socio-economic  background.    We  found  that  all  kinds  of 
students  (though  not  every  student)  could  profit  from  an  experience-based, 
career-oriented,  student-centered  curriculum.    We  found  further  that  a  diverse 
student  body  confers  important  educational  benefits  through  informal  exchange 
among  peers. 

A  district  may,  however,  decide  to  implement  an  EBCE  program  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  particular  academic  or  socio-economic  group.    Such  decisions 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  terms  of  their  effect  on  program  resources. 
A  few  examples  will  help  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  trade-offs  that  should  be 
weighed. 

Deciding  on  Grade  Levels.    Sophomores  generally  have  more  requirements 
still  to  meet  than  juniors,  and  juniors  more  than  seniors.    Therefore,  if  you 
are  beginning  your  program  with  all  three  grade  levels,  you  are  likely  to 
have  more  required  subject  areas  to  cover,  and  thus  will  need  a  larger  pool  of 
resources  in  place.    It  may  be  more  feasible  to  begin  operations  with  seniors 
and  gradually  add  lower  grade  levels  as  the  resource  pool  is  expanded.  On 
the  other  hand,  returning  students  are  an  advantage  to  the  program  in  main- 
taining continuity  and  orienting  new  students.    If  the  program  is  limited  to 
seniors  in  the  first  year,  there  will  be  no  veteran  students  the  next  year. 
We  recommend  that  at  least  a  few  students  from  lower  grade  levels  be  included 
as  early  as  possible. 

Deciding  on  Previous  Performance  Restrictions.    Limiting  the  program  to 
dropouts,  potential  dropouts,  or  students  with  significant  performance  or 
behavior  problems  may  severely  affect  the  staff's  ability  to  recruit  employer/ 
community  resources.    Far  West  School  staff  consistently  found  its  diverse 
student  body  a  strong  selling  point  in  recruiting  resources.    Further,  students 

*  The  Far  West  Laboratory's  EBCE  model  was  developed  and  tested  at  Far  West 
School  in  Oakland,  California.    Throughout  this  and  other  handbooks,  the 
experiences  of  FWS  staff  and  students  are  used  to  illustrate  key  points. 
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with  severe  basic  skills  deficiencies  or  behavior  problems  create  heavy  demands 
on  staff  for  supplementary  instruction  and  counseling.    A  Learning  Coordinator 
(LC)  can  serve  20  to  30  students  if  he  has  a  good  cross-section,  including  some 
who  can  work  almost  independently;  otherwise,  15  may  prove  a  taxing  load.  On 
the  other  hand,  limiting  the  program  to  the  high-achieving  or  college-bound 
student  denies  its  benefits  to  a  significant  segment  of  students  and  opens  it 
to  attack  from  other  educational  programs  competing  for  funds.    Any  program 
can  succeed  with  the  best  students,  it  will  be  claimed;  and  other  faculty  will 
resent  having  their  best  students  stolen  away  from  them. 

Other  decisions  about  which  segments  of  the  student  community  the  program 
will  serve,  immediately  and  in  the  long  term,  should  be  similarly  weighed. 
Whatever  student  body  composition  is  sought,  it  should  be  defined  at  the  out- 
set.   These  decisions  will  affect  not  only  the  establishment  of  selection 
criteria,  but  the  entire  student  recruitment  strategy      not  to  mention  resource 
needs  and  internal  staffing  plans. 


Establishing  Eligibility  Requirements 

Questions  raised  above  about  the  target  population  affect  the  overall 
composition  of  the  student  body.    Decisions  about  eligibility  requirements 
affect  the  individual  applicant.    Above  all,  they  must  be  fair  and  justifiable 
on  rational  grounds.    It  is  one  thing  to  say,  "You  are  not  eligible  because 
you  do  not  reside  within  the  district"  or  "because  you  are  a  sophomore  and  we 
do  not  have  the  resources  yet  to  help  you  meet  your  biology  and  world  studies 
requirements."    It  is  another  to  say,  "You  are  not  eligible  because  you  failed 
to  score  at  the  eighth-grade  level  on  a  mathematics  test"  or  "because  your 
ninth-grade  counselor  says  you  lack  initiative." 

Adopters  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory  (FWL)  EBCE  model  frequently  ask  what 
kinds  of  students  succeed  in  the  program  in  hopes  of  establishing  some  screening 
criteria.    Findings  to  date  are  of  little  help.    We  know  that  some  students  do 
well       that  is,  they  complete  more  projects,  spend  more  time  in  the  community, 
and  earn  more  credits  -r-  and  some  do  not.    Unfortunately,  student  success  by 
these  criteria  does  not  correlate  highly  with  easily  identifiable  characteris- 
tics such  as  test  scores,  grade-point  average,  age,  sex,  reasons  for  applying, 
or  future  plans.    The  highest  correlation  found  to  date  is  that  students  from 
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unbroken  families  do  "better"  than  those  from  divided  families.    Such  informa- 
tion is  of  no  help  in  establishing  screening  criteria.    It  has  also  been  found 
that  students  who  have  been  in  the  program  for  a  term  or  a  year  perform  better 
than  those  who  are  new  to  the  program.    But  again,  knowing  this  helps  little 
in  setting  eligibility  requirements  for  new  students. 

The  primary  purpose  of  establishing  eligibility  requirements  should  be  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  students,  given  the  staff  and  other  resources 
available.    Recognizing  that  students  and  their  parents  know  moro  about  students' 
needs  and  performance  potential,  we  have  found  that  this  purpose  is  best  served 
not  by  narrowing  selection  criteria,  but  by  providing  the  interested  parties 
with  as  much  information  as  possible  so  that  they  can  make  an  informed  decision 
about  whether  EBCE  will  meet  the  students'  needs. 

The  secondary  purpose  in  establishing  eligibility  requirements  should  be 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  program.    This  is  a  legitimate  concern.  At 
Far  West  School,  for  example,  applicants*  standing  could  not  be  more  than  a 
semester  behind  the  normal  level  for  their  years  in  school;  for  example,  a 
student  who  had  spent  a  year  in  the  tenth  grade  and  a  year  in  the  eleventh 
grade  had  to  be  close  to  senior  standing  in  terms  of  units  earned.    As  a  new 
program.  Far  West  had  to  worry  about  building  its  image  as  a  rigorous  educa- 
tional institution,  not  a  "giveaway"  school.    Even  if  a  student  entered  well 
behind  his  classmates,  it  was  found,  parents  often  applied  considerable  pressure 
to  graduate  the  student  on  time      whether  he  or  she  had  earned  the  diploma  or 
not.    The  above  eligibility  requirement  was  established  only  to  alleviate  such 
^ressure,  not  because  the  program  cannot  work  for  students  with  poor  perform- 
ance records.*    As  the  program  establishes  its  academic  reputation,  such  a 
requirement  may  be  dropped. 

Assessing  a  student's  potential  for  success  in  a  self-directed,  experience- 
based  educational  program  is  bound  to  be  a  difficult,  highly  subjective,  and 
time-consuming  proposition.    Staff  time  may  be  more  judiciously  spent  in  pro- 
viding information  to  prospective  students  and  their  parents  so  that  they  can 
make  an  informed  decision  about  the  match  between  EBCE  and  the  students'  needs 
and  abilities.    Qualification  criteria  can  then  be  minimal.    (Let  the  clients 
select  the  program  rather  than  the  other  way  around,) 
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*  In  fact,  due  to  difficulty  obtaining  transcripts  in  time,  several  students 
well  behind  in  units  were  admitted  to  Far  West.    When  the  errors  were  detected, 
the  students  were  allowed  to  remain,  but  their  parents  were  contacted  immedi- 
ately to  discuss  realistic  graduation  plans.    All  eventually  graduated. 
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Obviously,  eligibility  requirements  and  selection  procedures  must  be 
settled  before  student  recruitment  begins  so  that  prospective  applicants  can 
be  informed  of  them. 


Specifying  Selection  Procedures 

Depending  on  the  eligibility  requirements  established,  selection  procedures 
may  or  may  net  be  designed  to  screen  applicants  in  terms  of  Iheir  potential 
for  success  in  EBCE.    For  example,  in  its  first  year  Far  West  School  included 
a  pre-selection  interview  by  staff  of  all  applicants.    This  interview  had  two 
purposes:    to  provide  students  with  sufficient  information  about  the  program 
to  decide  whether  they  really  wanted  to  attend;  and  to  enable  FWS  staff  to 
identify  and  eliminate  from  consideration  any  students  who  were  judged  to  have 
emotional  or  communications  impediments  so  severe  as  to  prevent  their  profiting 
from  the  EBCE  learning  process.    Two  principal  problems  were  encountered  with 
this  procedure:    (1)  interviews  consumed  an  excessive  amount  of  precious  staff 
time  a  id  (2)  it  was  difficult  for  staff  members  to  agree  on  criteria  by  which 
prospective  applicants  should  be  disqualified.    Further,  since  the  intent 
was  not  to  select  especially  well-qualified  applicants,  but  only  to  eliminate 
those  obviously  unqualified,  further  selection  procedures  were  necessary.  The 
interviews  were  soon  abandoned.    In  their  place  were  substituted  a  series  of 
presentations  at  the  school  where  prospective  applicants  and  their  parents 
could  meet  staff,  tour  the  EBCE  facility,  and  learn  more  about  the  program, 
followed  by  a  random  draw  (in  the  form  of  a  public  lottery)  among  all  eligible 
appl icants .* 

Over  time,  a  selection  problem  that  may  emerge  is  that  of  sibling  appli- 
cants.   Far  West  School  policy  was  simply  to  accept  any  eligible  applicant  who 
was  the  brother  or  sister  of  either  a  selectee  or  a  current  FWS  student.  It 


*  In  rare  instances,  students  with  severe  learning  or  emotional  disabilities 
that  might  have  been  detected  and  screened  out  by  an  interview  were  enrolled 
at  FWS.    Through  counseling  sessions  with  parents  during  the  early  weeks  of 
the  term  they  were  usual ly* directed  to  other  programs  better  suiting  iheir 
needs.  lOvj 
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was  felt  that  to  do  otherwise  might  cause  sibling  jealousy  and  lose  EBCE  the 
much-needed  support  of  parents. 

Student  selection  methods  are  discussed  more  completely  beginning  on 
page  15. 


Determining  Numbers  Needed 

Goals  for  numbers  of  students  to  be  initially  enrolled,  and  the  desired 
rate  of  growth,  will  probably  be  decided  by  the  district  administration.  In 
order  to  meet  and  maintain  the  target  enrollment,  a  larger  number  of  students 
must  be  selected  into  the  program,  for  no  matter  how  skillful  your  recruitment 
presentations  (or  effective  your  interviews),  some  students  will  change  their 
minds  at  the  last  minute  and  not  enroll,  and  others  will  drop  from  the  .program 
during  the  orientation  period.    Obviously,  this  attrition  will  be  different 
if  you  screen  during  selection  than  if  you  use  random  selection.    In  either 
case,  the  number  selected  should  be  substantially  larger  than  the  target 
enrollment  depending  upon  both  the  method  of  selection  and  time  of  recruitment. 
If  you  are  worried  about  the  possibility  of  selecting  and  possibly  enrolling 
more  students  than  you  can  handle,  you  can  first  fill  your  target  figure,  then 
select  additional  students  as  necessary  to  a  waiting  list.    Students  in  the 
second  group  would  then  be  enrolled  only  as  attrition  occurs. 

Based  on  three  years'  experience  at  FWS,  Table  1  offers  some  estimates 
of  attrition  levels  which  might  be  expected  following  the  selection  of  students 
in  the  spring  for  enrollment  in  the  fall.    Estimates  are  provided  both  for 
random  selection  and  selection  through  screening  interviews.    They  were  derived 
from  FWS  experience  in  an  urban  area  (Oakland)  where  a  large  number  of  families 
move  in  and  out  of  the  city  each  year.    Projected  attrition  of  selectees  over 
the  summer  should  be  less  for  districts  in  smaller  cities  or  rural  areas. 
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Planning  the  Recruitment  Campaign 


Once  the  target  population,  selection  procedures,  and  number  to  be 
selected  are  decided,  you  are  ready  to  plan  your  recruitment  campaign.  There 
are  essentially  two  types  of  recruitment:    one  seeking  students  from  the 
entire  community;  the  other  limiting  eligibility  to  students  from  a  single 
school.    The  latter  method  consists  mainly  of  securing  cooperation  from  the 
school's  administrators  and  teachers,  then  getting  the  recruitment  information 
out  to  individuals  and  groups  of  students.    This  handbook  concentrates  on  the 
more  difficult  city-wide  recruitment. 

Whichever  situation  you  are  faced  with,  your  plan  for  recruiting  students 
should  answer  three  basic  questions: 

•  What  needs  to  be  done? 

•  Who  is  going  to  do  it? 

•  When  will  it  be  completed? 

You  will  want  all  students  within  the  designated  recruitment  area  to  have 
a  chance  to  hear  about  EBCE.    In  addition  to  making  presentations  at  schools 
where  prospective  EBCE  students  attend,  you  may  want  to  display  posters  in 
neighborhood  areas  popular  to  students  and  parents,  run  public  service  announce- 
ments on  local  radio  and  television  stations,  submit  a  press  release  to  your 
local  newspaper,  and  hold  information  sessions  or  an  open  house  at  the  EBCE 
site.    (See  the  next  section  for  a  description  of  these  activities.) 

Each  of  these  activities  requires  that  you  plan  and  carry  out  a  sequence 
of  tasks:    getting  clearance  from  administrators  at  schools  in  which  you 
intend  to  make  presentations;  developing  materials  such  as  application  forms, 
posters,  or  flyers;  contacting  radio  and  television  stations  and  newspapers, 
and,  if  necessary,  writing  copy  for  them;  and  so  on.    Details,  such  as  how 
many  posters  must  be  printed,  how  you  intend  to  keep  a  record  of  students  who 
phone  in  after  hearing  about  EBCE  on  the  radio,  andwho  will  answer  the  phone* 
must  be  decided.    Seemingly  trivial  tasks  become  important  if  they  are 
negl ected. 


*  FWS  temporarily  employed  an  answering  service  for  calls  coming  in  after 
hours  and  on  weekends. 
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Once  each  of  the  tasks  has  been  identified,  EBCE  staff  members  should  be 
assigned  specific  responsibilities,  and  a  real istic  schedule  for  completion  of 
tasks  should  be  developed.    The  schedule  for  each  task  should  include  progress 
checkpoints;  for  example:    50  applications  received  by  May  15,  or  ten  junior 
high  school  presentations  made  by  April  30,  or  presentation  dates  set  for  all 
high  schools  by  April  15.    Your  plan  should  include  a  method  of  devising  and 
implementing  alternative  actions  should  slippage  be  detected.    Careful  thought 
must  be  given  to  assure  that  the  recruitment  campaign  as  a  whole  is  feasible 
and  that  no  staff  meinber  is  overloaded. 

The  overall  timing  of  the  recruitment  campaign  is  very  important.  If 
your  concern  is  fall  enrollment,  then  recruitment  and  selection  should  occur 
in  the  spring.    Th-ls  means  locating  students  some  five  months  before  enrolling 
them  (leading  to  considerable  summer  attrition),  but  the  alternative  is  to 
recruit  during  the  summer  when  students  are  difficult  to  contact.  Recruitment, 
for  the  spring  term  is  easier  because  the  time  between  recruitment  in  late 
winter  and  enrollment  the  following  spring  is  much  shorter. 

Far  West  staff  found  the  largest  source  of  applicants  to  be  the 
junior  high  schools.    Eighth-  or  ninth-grade  students  about  to  enter  high 
school  are  already  confronted  with  changing  schools  and  may  be  more  receptive 
to  an  educational  alternative  than  senior  high  school  students  who  would  have 
to  interrupt  their  programs  and  perhaps  leave  their  friends  to. transfer  into 
EBCE.    Thus,  while  the  need  for  resources  increases  (see  page  2),  the  problems 
of  student  recruitment  are  lessened  if  the  program  accepts  students  in  the 
lowest  high  school  grade  level. 


Methods  of  Recruitment 


Your  recruitment  methods  should  give  every  eligible  student  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  EBCE  and  should  provide- interested  students  and  their  parents  with 
sufficient  information  to  make  informed  decisions  about  applying  for  admission. 
The  key,  then,  is  to  get  the  word  out.    To  do  this,  you  should  plan  to  take 
all  or  some  of  the  following  actions.    There  are,  basically,  two  levels  of 
information  to  be  communicated.    The  first  (through  posters,  television  or 
radio  spots,  newspapers,  and  press  releases)  simply  tells  people  where,  how, 
and  when  to  find  out  more  about  EBCE.    The  other       presentations  at  schools 
offers  the  kind  of  in-depth  explanation  of  EBCE  that  prospective  students  will 
want  before  deciding  whether  to  apply. 


Posters 


Displaying  posters  at  schools  and  other  places  in  the  community  where 
students  congregate  is  a  useful  way  of  announcing  where,  how,  and  when  addi- 
tional information  about  the  program  can  be  obtained.    They  should  be  posted 
well  in  advance  of  the  presentation.    It  can  be  useful  to  include  a  phrase  or 
two  that  arouses  the  student's  curiosity  about  EBCE.    An  example  might  be: 
"How  would  you  like  to  learn  about  physiology  from  a  doctor,  flying  from  a 
pilot,  math  from  an  accountant?"    Be  sure  to  use  examples  of  resources  who 
have  already  volunteered  to  work  with  your  students. 

Posters  in  storefronts  or  on  employee  bulletin  boards  can  be  used  to 
familiarize  parents  of  potential  applicants  about  the  existence  of  the  alter- 
native program.    Thus  informed,  they  may  be  more  likely  to  attend  a  presenta- 
tion at  the  school  site. 


Ill 
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Public  Service  Announcements 


Local  radio  and  television  stations  will  provide  free  time  to  make  an 
announcement  about  public  school  programs  such  as  EBCE.    Generally,  these 
"spots"  last  1 5  to  30  seconds,  and  are  played  at  the  station's  convenience 
for  as  long  as  a  month.    The  station  rotates  the  time  of  the  announcement  so 
that  the  spot  is  not  heard  at  the  same  time  on  consecutive  days. 

While  radio  stations  won't  charge  you  a  fee  for  broadcasting  these  spots, 
you  will  want  to  consider  the  time  it  takes  your  staff  to  arrange  for  the 
announcements,  then  write  and  deliver  the  copy  to  stations.    Appendix  1  is 
an  actual  public  service  announcement  used  by  Far  West  School.    It  may  be 
useful  to  you  in  writing  your  own. 


Newspaper  Articles 


Most  city  newspapers  have  either  a  youth  or  education  section  that 
will  be  interested  in  helping  you  get  word  about  EBCE  to  the  community.  They 
may  want  to  interview  someone  on  your  staff  and  prepare  an  article,  or  they 
may  simply  print  a  press  release  you  have  written.    Coverage  of  this  type 
should  not  be  premature.    Your  article  will  have  more  impact  if  you  are  able 
to  tell  the  community  that  your  school  is  in  full  swing,  rather  than  about 
where  you  hope  to  be  in  six  months.    Appendix  2  is  an  article  on  FWS  written 
by  an  Oakland  Tribune  staff  writer. 


Presentations  at  Junior  or  Senior  High  Schools 

Presentations  can  take  one  of  three  forms:    speaking  to  an  all -school 
assembly;  speaking  to  a  series  of  individual  classes;  or  speaking  to  a  group 
of  students  who  indicated  interest  in  EBCE  by  signing  up  for  the  presentation. 
Speaking  to  a  large  group  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  saving  time,  which  may 
be  very  valuable  to  you  during  recruitment;  on  the  other  hand,  addressing  a 
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class  or  a  small  group  of  prospective  applicants  enables  you  to  establish  a 
rapport  with  students  that  is  hard  to  attain  in  an  auditorium.    Speaking  to  a 
series  of  specific  classes  (e.g.,  American  history  and  biology)  which  cover 
the  group  of  prospective  students  (e.g.,  juniors  and  sophomores)  takes  consi- 
derable time  and  energy;  however,  it  avoids  the  bias  or  screening  inherent 
in  asking  counselors  to  refer  stuf   .^s  to  a  presentation.    Weighing  such 
trade-offs  will  help  you  decide  which  approach  to  take.    Remember,  though, 
that  the  school  administrator  must  approve  your  request,  and  may  even  tell- 
you  how  large  your  audience  can  be  and  where  it  will  be  located. 

In  planning  presentations,  keep  in  mind  the  obvious  fact  that  EBCE 
represents  a  fairly  radical  departure  from  conventional  schooling.    Some  of 
the  features  that  sound  most  exciting  may  seem  the  least  plausible,  so  be 
prepared  to  deal  head-on  with  questions  your  listeners  will  be  anxious  about, 
from  "structure"  to  credit  assignment.    Brief  answers  will  suffice,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  hedge  and  are  to  the  point.    The  following  are  some  typical  ques- 
tions, and  answers  you  may  consider  giving. 


•  Question:    How  does  EBCE  differ  from  vocational  education? 

Answer:    First,  EBCE  is  not  the  same  as  job  training.    Students  do 
not  primarily  learn  tasks  associated  with  one  job  at  one  site. 
Instead,  they  explore  a  broad  range  of  careers  to  learn  firsthand 
about  a  variety  of  options,  by  finding  out  what  people  actually  do 
in  their  daily  work  and  how  they  feel  about  what  they  do.  Second, 
this  exploration  is  fully  integrated  with  their  academic  studies, 
so  that  while  investigating  careers  and  working  with  adults,  students 
are  also  acquiring  a  comprehensive  secondary  education. 


•  Question:    What  kinds  of  students  go  to  EBCE? 

Answer:    EBCE  is  intended  for  all  students  who  can  profit  from  self- 
directed,  experience-based  learning.    This  includes:    the  student 
who  has  only  vague  notions  of  the  "real  world"  and  would  like  to 
explore  career  options  through  direct  experience;  the  student  who 
wants  to  see  how  book  theory  is  applied  in  daily  life  by  studying 
traditional  subjects  (like  biology  or  American  government)  at  a 
variety  of  community  sites;  the  college-bound  student  who  wants  to 
explore  a  tentative  career  choice  before  setting  out  on  a  course  of 
study;  and  the  student  who  wants  information  and  know-how  needed  to 
pursue  a  career  interest,  or  to  acquire  some  entry-level  skills. 
EBCE  is  not  for  students  who  are  unwilling  to  make  decisions,  plan 
their  activities,  and  accept  responsibility  for  their  own  education. 
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•  Question:    How  can  I  learn  anything  if  I  don't  go  to  classes? 


Answer:    While  booklearning  is  essential,  EBCE  does  not  attempt  to 
duplicate  the  kind  of  learning  that  takes  place  in  most  classrooms. 
It  offers  an  alternative,  in  two  major  ways:    (1)  it  allows  you  to 
test  academic  theories  through  direct  experience,  by  seeing  how 
concepts  and  principles  are  applied  by  the  people  who  use  them  in 
everyday  situations;  and  (2)  it  allows  you  to  integrate  learning  in 
ways  not  possible  in  a  classroom.    To  illustrate,  a  student  who 
develops  a  project  in  American  government  can  learn  a  great  deal 
about  power  relations,  citizens'  rights,  and  current  political  issues 
by  working  at  the  city  manager's  office,  attending  trials  and  city 
council  meetings,  and  interviewing  lobbyists  and  lawyers.    In  the 
course  of  learning  about  city  government,  the  student  is  also  learning 
what  careers  in  the  field  are  really  like.    These  activities  are 
supplemented  at  the  EBCE  site  by  discussions  with  your  Learning 
Coordinator,  meetings  with  students  working  on  similar  projects, 
tutorials,  and  reading. 


Hopefully,  these  few  questions  will  impress  upon  you  the  need  not  only  to 
have  thought  through  the  EBCE  concept  and  its  underlying  assumptions,  but  also 
to  be  totally  familiar  with  your  individual  program.    You  will  find  that 
students  ask  very  specific  questions  about  school  regulations  and  procedures. 
You  will  encounter  such  questions  as: 

•  What  are  the  school  hours? 

•  Do  you  pay  for  transportation  to  and  from  resource  sites? 

•  How  should  we  dress  for  school? 

•  What  do  we  do  for  lunch? 

•  Can  we  try  out  for  any  school  sports? 

Obviously,  questions  of  this  nature  cannot  be  answered  in  this  handbook. 
They  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  your  staff  prior  to  making  any  presentations. 


Presentations  at  the  EBCE  Site 


You  will  also  find  it  useful  to  hold  information  sessions  at  your  site. 
Some  students  will  have  missed  the  presentation  at  their  home  school.  Others 
may  want  their  parents  to  hear  about  EBCE,  meet  its  staff,  and  see  its  facili- 
ties.   And  no  matter  how  good  a  job  you  did  of  explaining  your  program  at  their 
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home  high  school,  niany  prospective  student?  will  feel  the  need  to  touch  base 
with  you  to  make  sure  they  understar.d  what  the  whole  thing  is  about.  The 
presentation  can  be  more  informal  and  relaxed  than  those  given  at  the  high 
schools    because  you  won't  have  the  same  time  constraints  that  many  schools 
impose.    Here  you  can  give  students  a  chance  to  get  to  know  the  staff  and 
even  talk  to  other  interested  students.    If  parents  are  to  be  invited,  these 
sessions  should  be  scheduled  in  the  evening  or  on  weekends.    They  should  begin 
with  a  well-planned  but  brief  presentation,  and  then  be  opened  to  audience 
questions.    Appendix  3  is  a  copy  of  a  postcard  used  at  FW3  to  inform  students 
and  parents  of  scheduled  presentations. 

Renember  that  the  program  needs  to  be  explained,  not  sold;  or  rather, 
let  the  program  sell  itself.    A  good  rule  to  remember  when  making  presentations 
is  to  just  tell  it  like  it  is.    There  is  some  tendency  to  feel  that  if  you 
don't  interest  everyone  in  the  audience  to  enroll  in  EBCE,  you  haven't  given 
a  good  presentation.    On  the  contrary,  a  student  may  decide  EBCE  is  not  for 
him  because  the  presentation  was  good  and  gave  him  enough  information  to  con- 
clude that  the  program  was  not  what  he  had  in  mind. 


Peer  Recruitment 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  greatest  number  of  applicants  to  Far 
West  School  found  out  about  the  EBCE  program  through  friends.    For  your  first 
year  of  operation,  however,  you  will  have  to  rely  on  the  methods  mentioned 
above  for  informing  s tudents-at-1 arge  about  EBCE.    Subsequent  recruitment 
efforts  will  be  greatly  simplified  once  you  have  a  student  body  that  is  eager 
to  let  friends  know  about  the  school. 

You  will  also  find,  once  you  have  students,  that  it  is  to  your  advantage 
to  have  them  help  you  with  formal  recruitment  activities.    Not  surprisingly, 
a  student  audience  is  apparently  much  more  eager  to^  hear  about  EBCE  from  a 
group  of  its  peers,  rather  than  from  staff.    That  students  have  been  the  most 
effective  proponents  of  EBCE  in  a  public  forum  speaks  well  for  their  commit- 
ment to  the  program. 
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Methods  of  Selection 


A  successful  recruitment  campaign  will  provide  you  with  more  applicants 
than  there  are  spaces  available.    The  next  step  is  to  verify  that  each  appli- 
cant is  eligible  for  admission,  using  the  criteria  previously  established. 
Some  of  the  necessary  informaf^on  about  a  student  can  be  obtained  from  the 
application  for  admission.    (See  Appendix  4  for  the  application  form  used 
by  Far  West  School.)    Other  information  will  be  available  from  the  student's 
high  school  transcript.    For  example,  if  program  entry  is  restricted  to 
students  living  within  specific  areas  of  the  city,  the  application  provides 
the  necessary  information  about  residence.    But  if  your  program  is  only  enroll- 
ing twelfth-graders,  then  the  student's  transcript  must  be  checked  to  verify 
eligibility.    Or  if  an  entering  student  cannot  be  more  than  two  units  deficient 
in  accumulated  credit  (a  requirement  at  Far  West  School),  then  the  transcript 
is  the  only  source  of  this  information.    One  possible  option  is  to  request 
such  information  from  an  official  at  the  student's  current  school;  however, 
this  should  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort  in  cases  where  transcripts  cannot  be 
located  in  the  time  available.    You  can  quickly  gain  an  undesirable  reputation 
by  burdening  administrators  outside  your  program  with  internal  tasks. 

The  three  most  common  methods  of  selecting  the  first  group  of  students 
for  an  alternative  program  are  (1)  interview  and  selection  by  staff;  (2)  public 
lottery;  and  (3)  first-come,  first-served.    The  first  two  methods  have  been 
discussed  briefly  in  earlier  sections.    The  third  method  is  self-explanatory. 
Of  the  three  selection  methods,  only  a  random  draw  (or  lottery)  is  fair  and 
impartial  to  all  applicants.    Both  staff  interview  selection  and  random-draw 
methods  were  used  to  select  students  for  Far  West  School.    Student  outcomes 
showed  that  the  "hand-picked"  students  were  indisinguishable  from  the  randomly- 
selected  ones.    In  other  words,  staff  judgment  as  to  who  would  best  benefit 
from  EBCE  was  no  better  than  random  draw.    Unless  you  have  a  reason  (such  as 
district  guidelines)  to  avoid  a  lottery,  this  method  is  recommended. 

If  you  are  seeking  a  student  body  representative  of  the  target  populrtion 
and  intend  to  choose  by  random  draw,  then  you  should  strive  to  recruit  consi- 
derably more  applicants  than  you  will  select.    The  more  applicants  you  have, 
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the  more  likely  it  is  that,  as  a  group,  they  are  representative  of  the  target 
population.    Random  draw  can  eliminate  members  of  a  small  group.    It  is  possible 
to  stratify  the  applicant  pool  on  a  variable*  (such  as  grade  level,  sex,  or 
ethnicity)  that  you  consider  critical  to  enrollment  balance.    For  example,  at 
an  early  FWS  recruitment,  relatively  few  eleventh-  and  twelfth-grade  applicants 
were  received  compared  to  those  for  the  tenth  grade.    To  assure  representation 
of  these  grades  after  the  random  draw,  the  applicant  pool  was  stratified  by 
grade.     (See  Table  2.)    The  result  was  actually  three  lotteries,  one  for  each 
grade,  with  the  number  chosen  for  each  grade  proportional  to  the  grade's 
representation  in  the  applicant  pool.' 

Table  2 

Distribution  of  Applicants  and  Selection  Quotas  by  Grade  Level 

Far  West  School,  1974 


GRADE  LEVEL 

APPLICANT  POOL 

SELECTION  QLOTA 

10th 

186 

65 

11th 

51 

18 

12th 

49 

17 

Total 

286 

100 

*  It  is  also  possible,  but  not  reconmiended,  to  stratify  on  more  than  one  variable. 

+  A  modification  that  could  be  considered  is  to  stratify  and  select  a  distribu- 
tion across  a  variable  as  it  occurs  in  the  target  population.    Thus,  if  you 
receive  70%  of  applications  from  females,  you  could  balance  the  student  body 
by  sex  by  separating  the  applications  by  sex  and  choosing  (randomly)  an  equal 
number  from  each  group.    This  does  not  give  each  applicant  an  equal  chance  of 
being  selected. 
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While  students  not  chosen  in  a  public  lottery  are  disappointed,  they  are 
at  least  convinced  that  their  chances  for  selection  were  as  good  as  anyone 
else's.    It  is  difficult  to  justify  (both  to  students  and  parents)  rejection 
of  students  through  any  subjective  process,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned  the 
process  used. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  lottery  process  be  open  for  observation  by 
applicants  and  parents.    A  school  district  representative  should  also  be  in 
attendance  to  audit  and  verify  the  impartiality  of  the  process. 
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Appendix  1 
Sample  Radio  Spot 


There  is  a  new  high  school  in  Oakland,    It's  called  Far  West  School. 

What  makes  Far  West  different  from  the  school  you're  attending  now? 
Using  the  entire  city  as  your  classroom,  you  can  explore  a  variety  of  careers 
firsthand,  and  complete  projects  for  academic  credit.    If  you  want  to  go  into 
medicine,  broadcasting,  plumbing,  law,  social  work,  film,  photography  go 
to  college,  or  not  go  to  college       Far  West  School  could  be  the  place  for 
you. 

Although  enrollment  is  limited,  all  students  registered  in  an  Oakland 
public  high  school  are  eligible  to  apply.    And  there  is  no  cost! 

Far  West  is  taking  applications  for  the  fall  semester  now.    If  you  are 
interested,  phone.    The  number  is  763-0607.    That's  763-0607. 
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Appendix  2 
Oakland  Tribune  Article  About  EBCE 
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draws  student  support 
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Appendix  3 
Postcard  Announcement  of  Presentations 


FRONT 


FAR  WEST 

SCHOOL 

r 

— 1 

360  22ND 

STREET 

OAKUWD, 

CA  94612 

Name 

Street 

Citq  &  State 

Zip  Code 

REVERSE 


The  Far  West  School  staff  invites  you  and  your  parents 
to  attend  any  one  of  several  presentations  to  be  held 
at  the  school  on  the  dates  indicated  below: 


DATE 


TIME 


1. 
2. 
3. 


PLACE 

Far  West  School 
8th  Floor 
El  Dorado  Bldg. 
360  22nd  Street 
Oakland,  Calif, 

These  presentations  are  being  held  in  order  to  give 
high  school  students  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Far  West 
School  facilities  and  learn  about  the  alternative  high 
school  program  it  offers. 
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Appendix  4 
Application  for  Admission 


APPLICATION   FOR   ADM  I  SSI  Of^ 

5Ex:     V  f  1        ;■■  f  ] 

ADDRE  55       umbe r/St ree t ) 

(Ci ty/State/Zip) 

TELEPHONE 

DATE  OF  BIRTH  (Month/ Daij /Year ) 

MAjv€  of  your  PRE5lNT  5CH00L 

CURRENT  GRADE:       9th  [  ]  10th 

(J         llth  [   \         12th  [  ] 

HOW  DID  YOU  FIND  OUT  ABOUT  EBCE? 

Presentation  at  school   [  ] 

Friend  (who?) 

Poster  at  school   {  ]  Poster 

elsewhere  [   ]         nM   ]         Radio  [   ]        Newspaper  [  ] 

Other  (sped  fy ) 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  FREE  Tlf^  ACTIVITIES? 


'vVHAT  ARE  YOUR  PIJ^S  FOR  WORK  OR  STUDY  AFTER  HIO^  SCHOOL?^ 


FAT^.'ER/GUARDIAN 


ADDRESS   (If  different  from  yours)_ 

(Ci ty/Sta te/Zip)  

^OTHER/GUARDIAN 


ADDRESS   (If  different  from  yours)_ 
(Ci  ty/Sta  te/Zip) 
PAf- 1  NT/GUARD  lA^vl  APPROVAL 


TELEPHONE 


(.■iJ  ^Ddturr) 


TELEPHONE 


DATE 


FWL - EDCn  Pc V ,1^/75 
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This  handbook  was  created  by  the  FAR  WEST  LABORATORY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  under  contract  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE). 
The  opinions  expressed  here  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  NIE  nor 
endorsement  by  any  other  government  agency* 


t  ?. 

t  t 

I     Far  West  Laboratory  was  established  through  a  Joint  Powers  Agreement  | 

t     in  February,  1966*    Signatories,  as  of  January,  1976,  include  the  <; 

?     Regents  of  the  University  of  California;  the  California  State  Board  | 

I     of  Education;  the  Trustees  of  the  California  University  and  State  % 

%     Colleges;  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  * 

I     District;  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada;  the  Nevada  State 

Board  of  Education;  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Utah; 

and  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education. 


%  The  Laboratory's  mission  is  to  carry  out  surveys,  research,  develop- 

%  ment,  and  demonstrations  in  education  and  to  disseminate  information 

%  derived  from  such  activities;  accompanying  programs  of  teacher, 

%  administrator,  and  parent  education  are  also  a  focus  of  the  Labora- 

i  tory*s  work.    Programs  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  are  intended  to 

X  offer  a  clear  and  firm  prospect  of  being  implemented  by  schools  and 

%  other  educational  agencies.    In  the  course  of  these  efforts,  the  aim 

%  is  to  assure  that  the  evaluated  outcomes  of  research  and  development 

%  are  presented  effectively  to  schools  and  other  educational  agencies. 
•> 

^<..:..:.*>.:..:..:.<..:..:.<..:..:..:.<..:..:..x*<..:..:.<..:..:..:.<..:..:.<.<.<^^^^ 


Copyright  ©  1976  FAR  WEST  LABORATORY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
An  rights  reserved.    Copyright  for  these  materials  is  claimed  only  during  the 
period  of  development  and  evaluation,  unless  authorization  is  granted  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  to  claim  copyright  also  on  the  final  materials. 
For  information  on  the  status  of  the  copyright  claim,  contact  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 
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The  overall  success  of  an  Experience-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE)  program 
depends  on  communication,  cooperation,  and  balance  between  the  EBCE  school  site 
and  the  resource  sites  in  the  community.    At  resource  sites,  students  observe 
and  participate  in  the  working  experiences  of  adults.    In  individual  and  group 
sessions  at  the  school  site  with  Learning  Coordinators  (LCs)  and  other  EBCE 
staff,  they  discuss,  examine,  evaluate,  and  draw  additional  insights  from  these 
experiences.    Working  with  adults  in  the  community  forms  the  core  of  the  stu- 
dent's educational  program;  the  school  site  provides  a  place  for  students  to 
share  their  ideas  and  experiences,  plan  individual  projects  that  best  utilize 
community  resources,  work  on  products  that  develop  from  their  projects,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  advice  and  guidance  of  Learning  Coordinators  monitoring 
their  progress.    Instructional  materials  and  tutorial  assistance  are  provided 
at  the  school  site  to  enrich  the  student's  program;  yet  the  thrust  of  EBCE  is 
outward,  into  the  community. 


Types  of  Learning  Resources 

The  essence  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory's  EBCE  model*  is  the  personali- 
zation of  a  student's  learning  program.    To  provide  opportunities  for  the  kind 
of  close  involvement  with  adults  in  non-school  settings  that  can  both  motivate 
and  educate,  the  Far  West  Laboratory  has  developed  three  types  of  learning 
resources: 


*  The  Far  West  Laboratory's  EBCE  model  was  developed  and  tested  at 

Far  West  School  (FWS)  in  Oakland,  California.    Throughout  this  and  other 
handbooks,  the  experiences  of  Far  West  School  staff  and  students  are  used 
to  illustrate  key  points. 


•  Resource  Persons  (RPs)  are  adults  from  a  diversity  of  work-  settings 
willing  to  share  their  knowledge,  skills,  and  expertise  with  inter- 
ested students  in  a  one-to-one  relationship.    The  association  between 
RP  and  student  is  voluntary  on  both  sides.    Its  scope,  terms,  objec- 
tives, and  duration  are  negotiable,  depending  on  the  RP's  availability 
and  the  educational  needs  and  interests  of  the  student.  Learning 
activities  usually  occur  at  the  RP's  place  of  business  and  are  directly 
related  to  his  or  her  occupation.    Ideally,  the  RP  offers  students  a 
chance  to  develop  and  apply  communications,  problem-sol ving, and  social 
skills,  as  well  as  learn  about  the  career  and  related  subjects  and 
issues.   RPs  frequently  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  develop 
specific  technical  skills  through  hands-on  experiences  in  actual  or 
simulated  work  tasks.    In  addition  to  working  with  individual  students, 
RPs  may  work  with  a  small  group  of  students  with  common  interests. 

•  Resource  Organizations  (ROs)  range  in  size  from  fewer  than  ten  to  more 
than  several  hundred  employees.    They  open  most  or  all  of  their  opera- 
tions to  students.    Activities  at  these  sites  typically  include  pre- 
planned group  briefings,  tours,  and  observations  and  discussions  with 
individual  employees.    Resource  Organizations  give  students  broad 
exposure'  to  a  total  organization:    the  nature  of  the  business;  its 
relationship  to  the  community;  the  kinds  of  jobs  performed  there;  how 
particular  careers  interlock;  the  working  conditions  and  environment; 
educational  prerequisites  for  job  entry;  and  advancement  and  projected 
availability  of  job  opportunity  in  the  field.    Ideally,  the  RO  also 
offers  interested  students  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a  one-to-one 
relationship  with  willing  adults  in  the  organization. 

•  Community  Resources  (CRs)  are  institutions  or  organizations  open  to 
the  public,  such  as  museums,  libraries,  aquariums,  parks,  courts,  or 
city  council  meetings.    Students  use  them  when  working  on  projects  to 
supplement  information  available  from  other  resources.    As  with  ROs, 
students  may  identify  RPs  within  these  Community  Resources  who  are 
willing  to  work  with  them  on  individual  projects. 

Resource  Persons  and  Resource  Organizations  are  the  key  learning  resources 
for  EBCE  students.    They  are  distinguished  from  each  other  primarily  by  whether 
the  commitment  to  participate  has  been  made  by  an  individual  or  an  entire  organ- 
ization.   Both  are  desired.    If  an  individual  volunteers  to  serve  as  a  Resource 
Person  for  EBCE  students,  the  program  may  then  be  able  to  elicit  that  person's 
aid  in  obtaining  either  an  organizational  commitment  or  other  individual  volun- 
teers within  the  organization.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  organization's  manage- 
ment agrees  to  offer  learning  experiences  for  EBCE  students,  the  program  may 
then  be  able  to  excite  employee  interest  in  working  with  students.  Whatever 
the  initial  terms  of  the  relationship,  EBCE  seeks  resources  which  offer  students 
both  a  broad  exposure  to  the  world  of  work  and  the  opportunity  to  work  closely 
with  knowledgeable  and  willing  adults. 
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The  most  significant  and  lasting  educational  experiences  are  those  involv- 
ing students  in  a  one-to-one  relationship  with  an  adult  interested  in  the 
student's  education.    Understandably,  resource  recruitment  will  concentrate 
on  obtaining  the  support  and  participation  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  such 
individuals.    However,  while  searching  for  enthusiastic,  committed  individuals 
to  work  with  students,  an  EBCE  program  must  not  overlook  the  benefits  of  RO 
participation.    Resource  Organizations  expose  students  to  the  interrelated 
but  separate  activities  in  the  operation  of  a  business  organization  or  public 
agency.    Students  see  and  come  to  understand  the  rewards  and  frustrations  of 
working  at  highly  specialized  careers,  perhaps  dealing  with  a  single  aspect  of 
the  business,  such  as  the  billing  unit.    ROs  provide  students  an  excellent 
perspective  on  the  hierarchies  of  organization. 

Resource  Organizations  offer  additional  advantages  for  EBCE.    If  an  RP 
within  an  RO  leaves  the  job  or  decides  to  withdraw  from  the  program,  EBCE  does 
not  automatically  lose  the  learning  situation.    The  RO  can  help  EBCE  replace 
such  losses  with  other  volunteers  doing  similar  or  identical  work  who  can  fill 
the  vacant  RP  role.    Also,  ROs  usually  conduct  well -planned  and  ordered 
activities,  easing  EBCE  staff  administrative  tasks.    In  short,  if  an  RO  with- 
draws its  support  for  EBCE,  the  program  loses  not  one  resource,  but  several. 

The  tendency  among  some  ROs  toward  highly  organized  activities  may  not 
always  provide  for  an  individual  student*s  needs  and  interests,  causing 
negative  impressions  which  tend  to  spread  rapidly  among  students.    Also,  due 
to  administrative  considerations,  ROs  often  require  a  minimum  number  of  student 
participants  at  each  Orientation  or  Exploration,  inhibiting  the  one-to-one 
contact  which  EBCE  so  strongly  promotes.    These  problems,  however,  are  more 
than  offset  by  the  advantages  gained  from  RO  participation  in  the  program. 


Levels  of  Student  Involvement 
with  Resources 

No  two  resources  will  establish  identical  relationships  with  the  program 
or  with  students.    Nor  does  EBCE  dictate  length  of  involvement  or  specific  ac- 
tivities students  and  resources  will  have.    One  visit  and  a  tour  may  satisfy 
a  student's  needs  and  curiosity  about  one  profession,  while  at  another  site  he 
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may  spend  literally  hundreds  of  hours  with  a  single  person.    With  staff  assis- 
tance and  concurrence  from  the  resources  involved,  each  student  decides  when, 
where,  with  whom,  and  how  long  he  will  engage  in  an  available  resourcie  activity. 
Within  this  framework,  the  ideal  resource  offers  interested  students  three 
possible  levels  of  involvement,  with  varying  activities  appropriate  to  each. 

•  Orientation.    During  the  first  visit,  the  resource  and  student 
become  acquainted.    The  student  explains  what  he*  wants  to  learn, 
while  the  resource  describes  the  activities  in  which  he  could 
involve  the  student.    The  resource  also  briefly  explains  his  job; 
frequently  he  will  give  the  student  a  tour  of  his  place  of  work 
and,  if  appropriate,  introduce  the  student  to  his  co-workers. 
Orientations  at  ROs  are  typically  pre-planned  and  given  to  small 
groups  of  students.    Orientations  generally  last  from  one  to  nine 
hours,  or  one  to  three  half-days. 

•  Exploration.    Explorations  are  designed  by  the  student  and  the 
resource  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  certain  skills  and 
knowledge  related  to  a  particular  theme  or  topic.    These  activi- 
ties are  the  core  of  the  student's  independent  study  or  project, 
and  take  place  according  to  a  schedule  developed  by  the  student 
and  the  resource.    Explorations  generally  range  from  five  to  ten 
half--days,  or  10  to  40  hours, 

•  Investigation.    If  the  Exploration  strives  for  breadth,  the 
Investigation  seeks  depth.    The  Investigation  is  a  long-term 
experience  in  which  the  student  acquires  considerable  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  subject  and  career  area  of  the  resource.    At  a 
Resource  Organization,  a  student  may  learn  about  the  entire 
company  by  working  in  each  of  several  departments,  rotating 
after  a  week  or  two  in  each, 

Usina  a  college  curriculum  for  comparison,  an  Orientation  is  similar  to 
the  process  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester  in  which  a  student  attends  many 
classes  to  determine  which  he  wants  to  take.    An  Exploration  is  similar  to 
introductory  and  survey  courses,  which  give  a  student  insight  into  what  is 
available  in  a  given  field.    An  Investigation  is  comparable  to  an  upper  division 
course,  with  emphasis  on  intensive  study  in  a  more  specialized  area. 

Exhibit  1  provides  an  overview  of  these  three  levels  of  student  activity 
with  resources  in  terms  of  purposes,  types  of  activities,  and  time  associated 
with  each  level , 

Information  about  RPs,  ROs,  and  CRs  and  the  learning  activities  they  offer 
is  conveyed  to  students  and  staff  through  Resource  Guides,  which  are  the  end 
product  of  the  resource  development  process.    Gujdes  are  written  for  each 

*  Throughout  these  volumes  we  have  generally  used  the  masculine  pronouns  /le,  him, 
and  ku  in  instances  where  we  obviously  mean  to  refer  to  both  male  and  female 
students,  staff,  or  resources  in  the  community.    We  were  unable  to  find  an 
alternative  which  was  not  cumbersome. 
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Exhibit  1 

Levels  of  Student  Involvement  With  Resources 


ORIENTATION 


l^yir^x.-Sf .     T.  acquaint  the  student  with  an 
vrqdni  zat  ion  or  with  a  career/suto]ect  arcci 

jnd  witn  3  Resource  Person  so  that  he 
broadens  his  awareness  and  can  reasonably 

Icc-idti  wnether  he  wants  to  explore  the 
^rqanizatjion,  area,  or  personal  relationship 
,iny  f  urtner . 


'  vp<*.s  oi  Activit  les  :     Diseus&aons,  quided 
tours,  mec'ti  nq  Resource  Persons  ,  ask  i  nq 
■questions,   readinq  background  material, 
VI  (ivi  nq  r»- 1  ated  f  1 1ms  ,  and  so  forth . 


Estimated  Time  Involved:  1-3  naif-days, 
or  1-9  nours. 


£  XPLORAT I  ON 


Purpose  ■•     T>D  provide  the  student  with  Suffi- 
cieni  exposure  to  a  career/subject  area  sc 
tnatnt"  Icarn.s  basic  concepts  and  processes 
used  in  the  field;   -an  evaluate  the  area  in 
terms  of  his  own  interests,   values,  and 
abilities:  and  can  reasonably  decide  whether 
to  seek  in-depth  experience  to  acquire 
specialized  knowledqe  or  skills  proficiency. 

Types  of  Activities :     Accompanyinq  the 
R*?source  Person  as  he  qoes  about  his  ta:-ks; 
I  rite  r  view  I  nq  people   in  the  orqarii  zat  ion  : 
learninq  about  horizontal  and  vertical 
relationships  between  persons  and  functions; 
selecting  a  particular  problem  for  research 
or  study;   reporting  and  discussinq  his 
findinqs  and  impressions;  qaininq  limited 
hands-on   iminds-on)  experience  in  represent- 
ative tasks  or  problems;   readinq  supplemen- 
tary material;   viewinq  tiltns;   and  pursuing 
related  studies. 

Kstimjtod  TiTv  Involved:     ^-I'J  add  1 1  i.>r.al 
half -days,        l--i'«  hours. 


INVEST IGAT ION 


Purpose :     To  provide  the  student  with 
sufficient  experience  in  an  orqanizati'.r 
or  career/subject  area  to  develop  specific 
knowledqe  and  skills   (competences)  -.ecvsaary 
for  personal ,  vocational ,  or  educational 
goa 1 s . 


Types  of  Activities:     All  of  the  preceding 
activities,   plus  on-the-site  training  and 
mor«'  fxt  t'lifi  1  vf-  p<*rsonal   invr  I  vemcr.*   i  r 
performinq  tasks  and  assignments, 
intensive  study  of  related  mdterials. 


Estimated  Time  Involved:  20  or  more  addi- 
tional  h;>lf-days,  or  40  or  more  hours. 
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individual  resource  and  outline  the  range  of  potential  learning  goals  .and 
activities  students  could  undertake  at  the  site.    Students  and  Learning  Coordi- 
nators use  this  information  to  select  resources  related  to  individual  students* 
goals,  interests,  or  learning  needs.    Once  Orientation  activities  at  a  site 
have  been  completed  and  the  student  has  chosen  further  involvement  there,  the 
Resource  Guide  helps  the  student,  the  resource,  and  the  Learning  Coordinator 
build  a  personalized  learning  project  tailored  to  the  student*s  needs  and 
interests.    The  sequence  is  not  necessarily  a  linear,  one-two-three  step 
process.    A  student  may,  for  example,  go  from  an  Orientation  directly  to  an 
Investigation. 

Purpose  and  Content 
of  the  Handbook 

This  handbook  describes  the  resource  development  and  support  processes 
used  in  the  Far  West  Laboratory's  EBCE  model  and  illustrates  some  of  the  exper- 
iences of  program  staff  to  aid  potential  EBCE  adopters  in  planning  their  own 
resource  development  efforts.    The  handbook  assumes  you  are  already  familiar 
with  the  FWL-EBCE  model,  as  described  in  the  Program  Overview.    (See  Volume  I.) 

The  following  pages  discuss  the  major  resource  development  tasks  -- 
determining  resource  needs,  identifying  and  contacting  potential  resources, 
and  analyzing  the  learning  potential  of  resource  sites.    Sample  Resource  Guides 
for  a  Resource  Person,  a  Resource  Organization,  and  a  Community  Resource  are 
presented  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  learning  opportunities  such  resources  can 
offer.    (Because  the  Resource  Guide  is  the  end  product  of  resource  development, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  turn  to  page  35  for  a  moment  to  familiarize  yourself 
with  sample  Resource  Guides  before  proceeding  further.)    Needs  and  methods  for 
maintaining  the  pool  of  volunteer  resources  are  then  outlined  in  the  section 
on  resource  support.    The  section  on  the  resource  information  system  describes 
instruments  and  procedures  for  communicating  adequate  and  up-to-date  information 
about  resources  to  staff  and  students.    Finally,  the  appendices  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  objectives  of  resource  development  and  maintenance, 
instructions  for  writing  Resource  Guides,  and  copies  of  the  instruments  and 
forms  used  in  resource  development  and  support. 
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Resource  Development 


Purpose  and  Tasks 


The  resource  development  process  should  result  !>  a  pool  of  Resource 
Persons  and  Resource  Organizations  that  understand  the  program's  educational 
goals  and  are  able  to  help  students  achieve  them.    It  should  also  produce  a 
varied  set  of  resources  which  will  meet  the  wide  range  of  student  needs  and 
interests.    This  process  rests  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  three  tasks: 
determination  of  resource  needs;  identification  of  potential  resources;  and 
recruitment  and  development  of  appropriate  resources. 

This  section  of  the  handbook  discusses  each  task  separately  and  includes 
explanations  of  how  resource  development  procedures  vary  according  to  the  type 
of  resource  (RP,  RO,  or  CR) . 

Determining  Resource  Needs 

Factors  to  Consider 

Determining  an  EBCE  program's  n^eds  ^zr  resources  is  an  ongoing  process. 
Decisions  as  to  the  number  and  kinds  of  resources  needed  are  based  upon  both 
prescribed  and  expressed  needs  of  the  student  body. 

Before  initial  resource  needs  can  be  determined,  decisions  must  be  made 
about  the  composition  of  the  student  body  to  be  served,  both  in  the  imniediate 
and  distant  future.    (For  instance,  sophomores  may  have  needs  which  seniors 
do  not.)    The  numbers  of  students  to  be  accommodated  and  the  anticipated  growth 
rate  of  the  student  body  obviously  affect  resource  needs.    Far  West  School 
staff  has  found,  interestingly,  that  increases  in  the  student  body  do  not 
necessarily  require  proportional  increases  in  resources.    FWS  began  its  first 
full  V  ar  of  operation  with  51  Resource  Persons  and  23  students,  approximately 
a  two-to-one  ratio.    In  its  third  year  of  operation,  with  110  students,  the 
program  had  available  approximately  120  Resource  Persons  and  25  Resource  Organ- 
izations.   As  the  student  body  increases,  more  students  share  comnon  needs  and 
interests  which  can  be  filled  by  the  same  resources.    It  is  not  the  number  of 
resources,  but  the  number  of  committed  resources  that  counts. 


A  fledgling  program  might  begin  operation  with  50  students  and  an  equal 
number  of  available  Resource  Persons,  provided  the  resource  pool  offered  suffi- 
cient diversity  to  accommodate  students'  expressed  interests.  Students  with  sim- 
ilar needs  might  work  with  resources  on  a  small-group  or  rotating  basis  until  the 
pool  is  expanded.    Students  themselves  can  be  trained  to  recruit  and  develop 
additional  resources  needed  to  pursue  their  own  subject  and  career  interests, 
thus  building  the  pool  for  future  students. 

Decisions  must  also  be  made  about  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  the 
requirements  students  must  meet  to  graduate.    To  guide  the  development  of 
learning  resources  and  the  planning  of  student  programs.  Far  West  School  staff 
developed  statements  of  desired  student  learning  outcomes  and  requirements  for 
graduation.    (See  the  Learning  Coordination  handbook.)    The  FWS  core  student  out- 
come objectives  and  requirements  focus  on  the  development  of  knowledge  and  skills 
considered  essential  for  independent  learning  and  adult  living      knowledge  of 
one*s  own  interests,  values,  and  abilities;  knowledge  of  a  range  of  possible 
career  endeavors;  knowledge  of  the  skills  of  acquiring,  using,  and  communicating 
information;  problem-solving;  decision-making;  and  dealing  effectively  with 
other  people.    Because  almost  all  resource  sites  have  the  potential  for  these 
kinds  of  learning  outcomes,  the  core  objectives  are  useful  as  guideposts  to 
refer  to  in  analyzing  the  learning  potential  of  resource  sites,  rather  than 
for  determining  the  kinds  of  resources  needed. 

In  addition  to  identifying  the  core  knowledge  and  skills  areas  in  which 
student  growth  is  desired.  Far  West  staff  also  developed  objectives  for 
students  to  explore  and  expand  their  understanding  in  several  areas  depending 
upon  their  own  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.    These  elective  areas  — 
including,  for  example,  physical  fitness,  social/cultural  awareness,  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language  --  overlap  traditional  school  subjects  and 
provide  a  basis  for  determining  resource  needs.    A  list  of  major  subject  areas 
offered  or  required  by  local  high  schools  may  also  help  ensure  that  the  pool 
of  resources  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  expand  their  understanding 
and  skills  in  diverse  areas  of  human  knowledge  and  endeavor. 

EBCE  also  seeks  to  provide  students  with  a  broad  exposure  to  career 
opportunities  and  the  means  for  exploring  and  developing  their  own  career 
interests  and  potential.    In  determining  an  EBCE  program's  specific  needs 
for  resources,  then,  the  following  goals  are  central.    The  resource  pool 
should: 
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•  provide  a  sampling  of  resources  which  cuts  across  a  broad 
range  of  career  categories  and  levels; 

•  offer  students  learning  activities  which  will  enable  them 
to  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  meet  local 
school  district  and  EBCE  graduation  requirements;  and 

•  enable  students  to  investigate  careers  and  subjects  in 
which  they  have  expressed  personal  interests. 


Setting  Initial  Goals 

Because  resource  development  is  a  time-consuming  process,  it  should  begin 
even  while  final  decisions  about  program  goals  and  the  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body  are  being  settled.    Given  a  taxonomy  of  career  categories  and  some 
knowledge  of  potential  student  interests,  the  staff  can  meet  and  agree  upon  the 
number  of  resources  initially  needed  in  each  area.    For  example,  using  the  12 
American  Institutes  for  Research  career  families  (see  Exhibit  2,  page  10)  the 
staff  might  decide  to  try  to  develop  five  Resource  Persons  in  each  category 
within  two  months.    As  these  career  categories  overlap  several  major  subject 
areas,  an  additional  subject  checklist  is  not  needed.    If  the  health  field  is 
a  major  area  of  interest  among  students,  the  staff  may  decide  to  set  a  higher 
goal  for  it.    If  biology  is  a  required  area  of  study,  medical  laboratories, 
veterinary  hospitals,  and  related  resources  will  have  higher  development  prior- 
ity than  resources  related  to  an  elective  area  such  as  geology.    In  any  case, 
the  outcome  of  staff  deliberations  is  an  initial  list  of  the  general  kinds  and 
numbers  of  Resource  Persons  desired. 

A  large  Resource  Organization  might  satisfy  the  initial  goal  for  Resource 
Persons  in  one  or  more  of  the  career  fields.    For  example,  a  public  housing 
authority  may  provide  Resource  Persons  in  the  secretarial/clerical  field,  the 
construction  trades,  the  mechanical  trades,  and  the  public  service  field.  Or 
the  program  may  find  it  needs  to  recruit  20  individual  volunteers  from  a  variety 
of  organizations  to  meet  the  same  needs.    Eventually,  the  program  should  aim  to 
obtain  Resource  Persons  in  similar  careers  but  in  different  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions if  it  hopes  to  offer  students  a  broad  exposure  to  the  world  of  work. 
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Career  Categories  and  Levels 


The  staff  should  adopt  a  taxonomy  of  career  categories  which  can  be  used 
to  ensure  a  representative  sampling  of  major  kinds  and  different  levels  of 
careers.    Far  West  staff  initially  used  an  alphabetical  list  of  22  areas  of 
work  from  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  and  currently  uses  a  set  of 
career  categories  developed  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  as 
checklists  against  which  to  assess  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  resource  pool. 
(Exhibit  2  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  AIR  taxonomy.)    The  AIR  categories 
were  chosen  by  Far  West  because  career  guidance  materials  employing  this  taxon- 
omy were  being  used  by  students.    Before  choosing  a  taxonomy  for  indexing  its 
resource  pool,  the  staff  should  look  into  the  career  families  or  clusters 
currently  in  use  within  the  district,  because  a  common  system  for  cataloging 
and  accessing  career  information  is  desirable. 

The  career  taxonomy  adopted  or  developed  should  enable  an  EBCE  staff  to 
identify  whether  its  resource  pool  represents  major  kinds  of  work  (such  as 
careers  in  sales,  trades,  the  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  business  manage- 
ment, law,  the  arts,  and  agriculture)  as  well  as  levels  of  work  (such  as  careers 
requiring  a  high  school  diploma,  those  requiring  two  or  four  years  of  post- 
secondary  education  or  training,  and  those  requiring  graduate  work).  The 
taxonomy  should  also  allow  the  staff  to  easily  determine  the  appropriate  cate- 
gory for  new  resources  developed.    None  of  the  taxonomies  examined,  developed, 
or  used  by  Far  West  School  staff  have  met  all  of  the  program's  needs;  however, 
several  would  provide  a  sufficient  checklist  to  ensure  a  reasonably  diverse 
resource  pool  offering  students  broad  exposure  to  the  world  of  work. 

When  determining  resource  needs,  the  staff  should  also  seek  to-obtain 
resources  in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  commercial  and  non-profit  organi- 
zations, and  large  and  small  organizations.    In  order  to  avoid  trying  to 
accomplish  everything  at  once  and  doing  nothing  well,  however,  it  is  best  to 
begin  with  an  effort  to  obtain  resources  across  diverse  kinds  of  work,  then 
periodically  reassess  the  growing  pool  against  other  criteria  to  identify  areas 
in  which  recruitment  efforts  should  be  concentrated. 


Academic  Needs 


EBCE  staff  must  also  decide  what  academic  subject  areas  it  hopes  (or  needs) 
to  help  students  pursue  through  study  projects  using  employer/community  resources. 
For  example,  allowing  students  to  pursue  elective  social  science  credits  creates 
a  general  need  for  Resource  Persons  or  Organizations  working  in  social  science 
fields*    Deciding  that  students  should  be  able  to  earn  credits  in  American 
government  through  projects  in  the  community  requires  sufficient  numbers  of 
resources  in  politics,  government,  and  related  fields.    The  staff  must  also 
decide  when  it  hopes  (or  needs)  to  make  such  resources  available.    For  example, 
an  EBCE  program  might  begin  operations  with  a  student  body  of  seniors  only  (who 
have  met  most  of  the  district's  specific  subject  requirements  and  need  primarily 
elective  credits)  while  the  resource  pool  is  expanded  to  offer  learning  oppor- 
tunities in  required  areas  of  study.    Or  the  program  might  begin  operations  on 
a  part-time  basis  so  that  students  obtain  English,  math,  and  science  credits 
by  attending  traditional  classes  and  earn  elective  credits  through  independent 
projects  with  resources,  until  the  resource  pool  is  gradually  expanded  to  cover 
required  areas  of  study. 

Student  Interests 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  an  EBCE  program  must  endeavor  to  provide 
resources  which  will  enable  its  students  to  pursue  their  own  interests  as  well 
as  meet  requirements.    Seldom  are  the  two  mutually  exclusive.    Student  interest 
in  required  subject  areas  such  as  biology  can  be  heightened  if  students  can 
work  with  ecologists,  veterinarians,  or  other  Resource  Persons  (or  Organizations) 
directly  related  to  their  interests  in  issues  or  careers. 

If  the  student  body  composition  for  a  beginning  EBCE  program  has  been 
determined,  the  staff  might  begin  assessing  its  resource  needs  by  polling 
applicants'  career  and  subject  interests,  or  by  surveying  a  sample  of  potential 
applicants.    For  example.  Far  West  School  staff  polled  returning  students  by 
mail  (see  Exhibit  3)  to  discover  some  of  their  major  career  and  subject  interests. 
(New  students'  interests  were  listed  on  their  FWS  application.)    Their  responses 
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Exhibit  3 

Letter  Soliciting  Information  on  Resource  Needs  From  Students 


fan  coest  scbooL 

d  program  of  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Edii;at)onal  Research  and  Development 
360  22nd  Street.Sth  Floor.  Oakland  .California 94612.Telephone  (415)763.0603 


Dear  FWS  Student, 

During  the  summer  we  will  be  recruiting  additional  resources  for  the  1974-75 
school  year,    in  order  to  ensure  a  mix  that  reflects  your  needs,  we  are 
soliciting  your  help  and  suggestions  through  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.    What  career  fields  do  you  anticipate  exploring  in  the  1974-75  school  year? 


2.    What  subject  area  fields  do  you  need  to  earn  credit  in  next  year? 


3.    In  what  special  interest  areas  would  you  like  to  have  RPs  available? 


4.    Are  there  any  specific  organizations  you  would  like  to  see  available  as 
resources? 


5.    What  was  your  best  RP  or  RO  experience  this  year? 


6.    If  you  were  responsible  for  developing  resources  for  an  exoanded  student 
body  in  1974-75,  what  kind  of  resources  would  you  expect  to  be  most  needed? 


7.    If  an  additional  package  is  developed,  what  field  would  you  suggest  that 
it  cover? 


Finally,  any  suggestions  regarding  resource  recruitment  that  the  above 
questions  didn't  touch  upon  will  be  appreciated. 


Yours  for  a  haopy  summer. 


Resource  Analyst 


indicated  they  wanted  to  explore  such  diverse  fields  as  dance,  medicine,  leather- 
crafts,  military  law,  aviation  mechanics,  and  small  business  management.  While 
far  from  complete,  the  information  provided  staff  with  a  starting  point  for 
planning  resource  recruitment.    At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  students 
complete  the  Student's  Initial  Planning  Worksheet,  which  also  records  their 
interests  and  can  be  used  to  plan  resource  development     At  Far  West  School, 
students  continue  to  report  their  individual  interests  throughout  the  year 
via  a  Request  for  Resource  card.    (See  Appendix  5  for  descriptions  and  copies 
of  these  forms.) 


Identifying  Potential  Resource  Sites 

The  second  major  development  task  is  to  identify  potential  resources  in 
the  community  and  decide  which  to  approach.    Ideally,  the  first  persons  con- 
tacted are  those  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  program.    Developing  an 
initial  cadre  of  resources  is  hardest,  as  potential  participants  are  uncertain 
what  "participating"  really  means.    Once  an  EBCE  program  has  begun  operation, 
it  can  use  its  existing  resources  and  track  record      real  people  and  concrete 
examples  of  students  learning  at  resource  sites       to  excite  wider  interest 
in  the  community* 

Previously  Developed  Resources  and  Contacts 

An  obvious  starting  place  is  to  identify  those  employer/community 
resources  already  working  with  the  schools  in  some  capacity.    Many  schools 
have  a  list  of  volunteers  in  various  careers  who  will  give  classroom  presen- 
tations on  request.    Community  participants  in  career  days  offer  another 
potential  source  of  committed  adults  who  might  be  interested  in  long-term, 
one-to-one  involvement  with  students  at  their  place  of  work.  Employers 
providing  exploratory  and  actual  work  experience  opportunities  for  students 
might  be  interested  in  recognizing  and  expanding  the  learning  potential 
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inherent  in  such  situations.    Special  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  such 
resources  are  thoroughly  oriented  to  the  program's  goals,  key  assumptions,  and 
processes,  and  that  the  differences  between  EBCE  and  work  experience  programs 
are  understood. 

Another,  perhaps  obvious,  starting  point  is  personal  contacts.  Anyone 
known  to  be  interested  in  the  program      school  staff,  board  members,  spouses, 
and  friends       should  bs  asked  if  they  have  acquaintances  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  working  with  EBCE  students.    Each  new  RP  developed  should  be  asked  if 
he  or  she  knows  others  who  might  participate. 

Thus,  the  initial  pool  of  volunteers  may  consist  only  of  personal  contacts 
and  resources  already  available  to  the  schools;  but  to  develop  as  wide  a  spec- 
trum of  resources  as  possible,  or  to  accommodate  individual  student  requests, 
the  staff  may  frequently  need  to  start  from  scratch  in  identifying  potential 
resources. 

Other  Sources 

Regar('*!ess  of  the  social  and  economic  differences  among  communities,  there 
are  common  sources  for  identifying  potential  resources.    For  example: 

1 .    Published  Materials 

a.  An  obvious  source  of  information  is  the  telephone  directory's 
yellow  pages.  In  them,  active  members  of  many  professions  or 
trades  are  listed  together. 

b.  Chamber  of  Commerce  publications  list  industrial  parks  and 
growth  industries.    Lists  of  individual  Chamber  members  may 
also  be  available,  as  well  as  lists  of  member  firms. 

c.  Tourist  guides  are  a  useful  source  for  potential  site  iden- 
tification. They  list  local  recreational  and  entertainment 
facilities,  including  cultural  institutions  and  events. 

d.  Promotional  literature  put  out  by  federal,  state,  or  local 
government  agencies  often  provides  information  on  possible 
resource  sites. 

e.  Local  newspapers  may  have  special  shopping  day  issues  in 
which  merchants  and  businesses  advertise  themselves, 
detailing  their  services  to  the  public. 
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1.    Service  Organizations 


The  Rotary,  the  Lions,  the  Kiwanis,  the  Junior  League,  and  other 
groups  are  committed  to  various  types  of  community  service  as  a 
prerequisite  to  membership  in  good  standing.    For  this  reason, 
their  members  are  likely  to  listen  to  presentations  designed  to 
elicit  their  participation  in  EBCE. 

3.  Business  and  Labor  Organizations 

Organizations  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Central  Labor 
Council,  union  locals,  and  professional  associations  can  be 
approached  as  possible  resources  and  for  referrals  to  individuals 
and  organizations  who  might  participate  in  EBCE, 

4.  Community  Familiarization 

Those  people  responsible  for  developing  an  EBCE  resource  pool 
need  a  working  knowledge  of  local  commercial  and  industrial 
di'-tricts,  their  location,  and  available  tr  insportation.  Many 
cities  have  specialized  business  districts:    a  financial  district, 
a  civic  center  (often  including  state  or  federal  offices  as  well 
as  libraries  and  museums),  an  auto  repair  district,  and  a  shopping 
center.    Once  identified,  these  areas  can  be  canvassed. 

Using  these  sources      previously  developed  resources,  personal  contacts, 
publications,  organizations,  and  knowledge  of  the  community      a  list  of 
potential  resources  categoried  by  career  area  can  be  generated.    There  may 
be  literally  hundreds  of  organizations,  public  and  private,  large  and  small, 
from  which  to  choose. 


Resource  Recruitment 


To  avoid  excessive  concentration  of  development  efforts  on  a  narrow  range 
ot  resource  types,  a  quota  should  be  set  for  numbers  of  initial  contacts  to  be 
made  in  each  career  or  subject  category  desired.  For  example,  plan  to  contact 
ten  in  each  category  and  obtain  their  responses  before  contacting  the  next  ten. 

Resource  recruitment  should  begin  where  the  greatest  success  is  anticipated 
with  those  persons  or  organizations  which  have  already  demonstrated  an  interest 
in  education  and  working  with  young  people,  and  with  those  whose  names  were 
obtained  through  personal  contacts.    Canvassing  employers  or  "walking  in  cold" 


may  be  effective  at  a  later  time,  once  EBCE  is  better  known  in  the  conmunity. 
A  time-consuming  method,  it  should  be  used  in  developing  the  initial  resource 
pool  only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  the  initial  contact  is  simply  to  spark  sufficient  interest 
to  enable  a  staff  member  (usually  the  Resource  Analyst*)  to  make  an  appointment 
(1)  to  discuss  the  program  and  what  participation  would  mean  for  the  particular 
organization  or  individual  and  (2)  to  work  with  the  resource  to  identify  and 
analyze  learning  activities  at  the  site.    (The  differences  between  recruiting 
Rei^ource  Persons  and  Resource  Organizations  are  discussed  in  the  section  on 
developing  Resource  Organizations,  beginning  on  page  27.) 

Recruitment  is  easier  and  more  effective  if  informational  materials  are 
available  to  distribute  to  potential  resources.    Far  West  staff  initially 
developed  a  brief,  three-page  handout  titled  Open  Your  World  to  Students 
and  later  produced  a  longer,  more  professional  brochure  called  The  Community 
Is  the  School .    The  former  has  a  blank  Resource  Information  Sheet  attached  to 
it  with  a  return  address  printed  on  the  reverse  side  so  that  a  potential 
resource  can  simply  complete  the  form  and  mail  it  to  the  school.    This  is  the 
simplest  and  least  expensive  form  of  informational  material  a  developing  pro- 
gram could  produce.    More  polished  brochures  and  handbooks  can  be  produced 
later  as  needed  and  as  time  and  funds  allow.    See  Appendix  6  for  a  copy  of 
the  three-page  handout  and  the  brochure.    Either  of  these  materials  may  be 
adapted  for  local  use. 


Determining  Who  Does  It 

The  first  task  in  deciding  how  to  approach  a  potential  resource  is 
deciding  who  should  do  it.    If  the  potential  resource  was  identified  through 
a  personal  reference,  it  is  best  to  have  the  person  making  the  referral  also 
make  the  initial  contact,  either  alone  or  in  the  company  of  an  EBCE  staff 


*  The  Resource  Analyst  has  primary  responsibility  for  resource  recruitment, 
development,  and  support.    He  may  have  one  or  more  Resource  Developers 
(Learning  Coordinators,  other  EBCE  staff,  or  wor.k-study  students)  to  help 
him.    The  term  "recruiter"  refers  to  an>one  who  recruits  a  resource. 
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member.    In  approaching  a  large  organization,  it  is  helpful  to  have  an 
influential  member  of  the  business  conmunity  who  endorses  the  EBCE  concept 
(a  school  board  member  or  a  service  club  president,  for  example)  make  the 
initial  contact  and  "open  doors"  for  program  staff.    Depending  on  their  own 
confidence  and  competence  as  "salesmen,"  the  staff  itself  should  be  able  to 
make  most  initial  recruitment  contacts. 


Determining  How 

Having  decided  who  should  make  the  initial  contact,  the  method  to  be  used 
is  selected.    The  person  making  the  contact  should  select  the  method  most  com- 
fortable for  him.    EBCE  staff  who  might  be  on  unfamiliar  turf  and  pressed  for 
time  should  consider  the  following  approaches. 

Telephone.    Phoning  hc(S  two  advantages.    It  provides  immediate  results  and 
also  limits  the  actual  time  spent  in  program  explanation,,  allowing  resource 
recruiters  to  spark  initial  interest  by  presenting  a  capsule  sunmary  of  the 
program.    (Appendix  1  is  a  sample  introductory  phone  call.)    Such  an  intro- 
duction almost  invariably  results  in  a  deluge  of  quite  specific  questions, 
shifting  the  burden  of  the  conversation  from  the  caller  to  the  potential 
resource.    Answers  to  those  questions  should  be  brief.    The  primary  objective 
of  the  phone  call  is  to  set  up  a  personal  interview  during  which  EBCE  can  be 
explained  in  depth  and  detail.    After  several  questions,  it  is  wise,  therefore, 
to  ask  the  potential  resource  if  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  participate  in  or 
learn  more  about  EBCE  and,  if  so.  If  he  is  the  person  who  would  make  the 
decision  to  participate.    If  appropriate,  suggest  that  a  meeting  be  arranged 
between  the  Resource  Analyst  and  the  person  in  authority.    At  that  meeting, 
the  extent  of  participation  and  specific  types  of  learning  activities  possible 
at  the  site  can  be  explored. 

Mailings.    Using  the  mail  for  an  initial  introduction  of  EBCE  to  potential 
resources  is  occasionally  necessary,  but  lacks  the  immediacy  of  a  telephone  call. 
In  addition,  mass  mailings  may  seem  impersonal,  and  can  easily  be  ignored  or 
mislaid  and  forgotten.    Mailings  serve  best  as  follow-ups  to  introductory  tele- 
phone conversations  which  establish  initial  rapport.    (Appendix  2  is  a  sample 
recruiting  letter.)    Letters  from  influential  persons  endorsing  the  program  may 
open  doors  for  follow-up  telephone  calls  or  visits  by  EBCE  staff. 


Personal  Visit.    Initial  contact  through  personal  visits  to  potential 
resources  is  also  effective.    Obviously,  the  number  of  individuals  a  recruiter 
can  readily  contact  in  person  is  limited  when  compared  with  the  range  of  con- 
tacts possible  by  telephone  in  the  same  amount  of  time,    A  personal  presenta- 
tion can,  however,  serve  to  introduce  EBCE  to  groups  such  as  the  Lions,  the 
Rotary,  or  the  Junior  League,  or  can  be  used  by  a  resource  recruiter  when 
canvassing  neighborhood  businesses. 

Making  Initial  Contact 

EBCE  staff  will  find  that  different  individuals  must  be  approached  about' 
possible  participation  in  different  ways,  and  that  each  potential  resource 
will  respond  differently.    The  first  questions  people  raise  during  initial 
contact  provide  the  resource  recruiter  with  important  clues  to  gUide  the 
conversation.    Here  are  some  coninonly-voiced  questions  and  concerns  he  would 
be  well  advised  to  have  answers  to  before  beginning: 

•  Could  my  children  participate? 

•  How  is  EBCE  different  from  work-study  programs? 

•  Is  it  a  special  program  for  dropouts? 

•  Is  it  vocational  education? 

•  When  do  the  students  go  to  school? 

•  How  much  time  must  I  spend  with  students? 

•  Do  I  have  to  grade  students? 

•  Am  I  responsible  for  recording  the  students'  attendance? 

•  Am  I  responsible  for  disciplining  students? 

Whatever  the  questions,  the  resource  recruiter  should  respond  directly 
and  with  candor.    It  helps,  of  course,  to  emphasize  positive  program  aspects 
when  answering  such  questions.    If  a  question  concerns  labor  union  participation, 
for  example,  the  recruiter  should  stress  the  importance  of  students  learning 
through  firsthand  experience  about  the  labor  movement,  how  unions  operate,  what 
they  do  for  their  members,  and  their  role  in  the  American  economic  and  political 
system.    If  a  question  concerns  the  difference  between  EBCE  and  vocational 
education,  the  recruiter  should  emphasize  that  EBCE  serves  the  needs  of  some 
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students  by  helping  them  clarify  their  career  goals  before  committing  them- 
selves to  preparation  for  a  specific  vocation.    In  every  instance,  the  recruiter 
should  stress  the  potential  benefits  of  EBCE  participation  to  the  resource  and 
to  students,  and  avoid  criticism,  real  or  implied,  of  other  educational 
approaches  or  programs. 

The  major  questions  in  the  minds  of  potential  resources  usually  focus  on 
what  participation  will  mean  for  them,    ("How  much  time  will  it  take?"  "What 
do  I  do  with  students?")    Such  questions  cannot  be  answered  before  the  volunteer 
and  the  Resource  Analyst  meet  to  identify  potential  learning  activities  at  the 
site  and  the  restrictions,  if  any,  on  student  participation.    (Although  initial 
contacts  may  be  made  by  individuals  other  than  EBCE  staff  —  students,  resources, 
influential  friends  of  the  program      subsequent  development  meetings  with  the 
new  resource  should  be  made  by  the  Resource  Analyst  or  other  trained  personnel.) 
If  the  potential  resource  expresses  sufficient  interest  to  engage  in  further 
discussion,  the  initial  contact  should  close,  if  possible,  with  an  appointment 
being  made  for  the  Resource  Analyst  to  meet  with  the  person  and  any  others  in 
his  organization  who  might  be  interested  in  learning  more  about  EBCE. 

« 

Selecting  Resources 

Nearly  everybody  has  something  to  offer  EBCE  and  most  are  willing  to  share 
what  they  have.    The  final  decision  on  whether  a  resource  can  provide  enough  of 
the  kind  of  educational  experiences  desired  by  the  program  to  warrant  that 
resource's  inclusion  will  be  a  highly  subjective  one.    The  decision  will  be 
based,  in  part,  on  the  availability  of  other  resources  in  the  same  career 
area.    Two  factors  should  always  be  considered: 

1.  Is  the  resource  accessible  by  public  transportation?   At  the  Oakland 
site,  a  local  sewage  treatment  plant  was  a  potential  resource  site, 
but  students  going  there  would  have  to  provide  their  own  automobile 
transportation. 

2.  Are  its  hours  compatible  with  those  of  students  in  the  program? 
One  computer  programmer  volunteering  as  a  resource  for  the  Oakland 
site  did  his  most  important  work  during  the  graveyard  shift.  It 
is  also  possible  that  a  resource's  job  schedule  wil .  rotate  on  a 
two-  or  three-shift  basis. 
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Even  resources  with  such  limited  access  may  be  included  in  the  resource  pool  if 
they  offer  exceptional  learning  activities  for  students. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  resource  recruitment,  EBCE  staff  will  not  be  able 
to  be  as  selective  as  they  will  later  on,  when  the  resource  pool  has  been 
established.    At  that  point,  these  are  some  of  the  criteria  that  can  be  useful 
in  deciding  on  the  suitability  of  a  potential  resource: 

•  The  student  can  have  hands-on  experience  in  real  tasks  of 
increasing  responsibility  and  difficulty. 

•  The  resource  is  experienced  at,  or  has  a  strong  interest  in, 
working  with  adolescents. 

•  The  resource  has  time  to  instruct  the  student  and  assess  his 
progress. 

•  The  resource  is  willing  to  discuss  how  his  career  affects  his 
personal  life,  such  as  necessary  overtime,  transfers,  or  enter- 
taining potential  customers  at  home. 

•  It  is  apparent  that  the  site  is  an  equal-opportunity  employer. 

•  The  resource  is  willing  to  work  with  a  slow  learner.  (Many 
resources  want  to  work  only  with  "quick"  or  "bright"  students; 
we  need  to  balance  this  with  people  who  will  help  the  less 
motivated,  or  less  able,  student.) 

•  The  student  can  choose  among  several  activities  at  the  site. 
Potential  Resource  Organizations  can  be  evaluated  according  to: 

•  the  number  of  students  who  can  participate; 

•  the  quantity  and  quality  of  hands-on  experience  possible; 

•  the  availability  of  staff  to  instruct  and  review  students' 
work  on  a  one-to-one  basis; 

•  whether  Investigation-level  activities  are  available  and, 
if  so,  their  nature; 

•  the  variety  of  careers  students  can  explore; 

•  the  kinds  of  basic,  life,  and  career  development  skils 
students  can  develop;  and 

•  evidence  that  the  organization  is  an  equal -opportunity 
employer. 
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Developing  Resources 


There  are  no  set  roles  for  resources.    An  EBCE  program  must  accommodate 
the  needs  and  interests  of  individual  resources  as  well  as  students.  Every 
newly-recruited  resource  determines  his  or  her  role  in  the  program  with  the 
Resource  Analyst's  help.    In  order  to  do  so,  however,  resources  must  understand 
the  underlying  concepts  of  EBCE,  its  goals,  and  how  the  school  operates.  At 
the  same  time,  EBCE  staff  need  to  identify  what  students  can  do  and  learn  at 
the  resource  site.    Thus  the  purpose  of  additional  meetings  with  new  resources 
is  to  establish  the  resource's  role,  inform  him  about  the  program,  and  analyze 
the  site  for  learning  activities.    The  information  in  this  section  applies  to 
the  development  of  all  resources.    Distinctions  between  RP,  RO,  and  CR  develop- 
ment are  discussed  on  pages  27  and  28. 


Program  Presentation 


If  the  Resource  Analyst  did  not  recruit  the  resource  he  is  Interviewing, 
he  must  probe  to  learn  how  much  the  person  knows  about  EBCE  and  to  surface  any 
questions  or  reservations  about  participating.    Such  issues  should  be  the  first 
ones  addressed. 

Based  upon  the  resource's  familiarity  with  and  understanding  of  EBCE, 
additional  explanation  of  program  goals  and  concepts  may  be  necessary.  Some 
important  topics  for  discussion  are: 

1.  The  concept  of  EBCE  as  a  student-centered,  individual i zed, _ 
experience-based  educational  program  which  uses  the  community 
as  a  classroom. 

2.  An  explanation  of  staff  roles:    what  a  Learning  Coordinator 
does;  how  his  job  and  that  of  the  Resource  Analyst  differ; 
and  the  names  and  functions  of  other  staff.    (See  the 
Administration  handbook.) 

3.  Project  planning,  credit  assignment,  and  supplementary  resources 
available  at  the  school.    Define  what  a  project  is,  what  forms 
students  will  bring  with  them  and  why,  and  how  credit  is  earned. 
(See  the  Learning  Coordination  handbook.) 
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The  Resource  Analyst  should  assemble  and  bring  with  him  a  packet  of 
school  materials  and  forms  to  use  as  examples  in  explaining  the  program.  The 
resource  should  also  be  shown  a  copy  of  each  project  planning  package  in  which 
he  will  eventually  be  listed.    (If  funds  permit,  project  planning  packages 
should  be  left  with  the  resource  for  future  reference.) 

Other  questions  frequently  raised  by  resources  concern  the  make-up  of  the 
student  body,  the  relationship  of  the  program  to  the  public  schools,  cost  to  the 
student,  student  selection  procedures,  the  funding  source,  liability  for  injuries 
and  accidents  involving  students,  and  what  students  will  expect  from  them.  At 
Far  West  School,  these  and  similar  questions  are  answered  in  the  Guide  for 
Resource  Persons,  which  is  given  to  each  new  resource  recruited.    (The  guide 
can  be  easily  adapted  for  local  use.) 


Roles  and  Responsibilities  of  Resources 

Most  resources  assume  they  are  volunteering  for  a  very  structured  program 
in  which  they  spend  a  set  amount  of  time  with  students  every  week  teaching  them 
all  the  same  things.    Therefore  the  Resource  Analyst  should  stress  the  individ- 
ualized and  flexible  nature  of  the  EBCE  learning  process.    Resources  should 
understand  that  students  have  a  major  responsibility  for  their  own  learning 
programs,  and  will  need  the  help  of  the  resource  in  planning  activities  appro- 
priate to  their  individual  interests  and  needs.    Resources  can  determine  how 
many  students  will  work  with  them,  when,  and  for  how  long.    They  can  also 
decide  whether  they  will  evaluate  their  students*  work. 

Resources  are  requested  to  phone  the  Resource  Analyst  or  the  student's 
Learning  Coordinator  when  students  miss  appointments,  but  they  are  not  expected 
to  discipline  students.    Rather,  they  are  encouraged  to  treat  students  as  they 
would  an  employee  or  colleague. 

Although  the  ideal  resource  offers  students  choices  of  activities  at  any 
of  the  three  activity  levels,  any  willing  resource  should  be  considered  for 
those  learning  experiences  he  can  provide.    For  example.  Far  West  School  devel- 
oped some  Resource  Persons  willing  to  help  students  plan  projects  or  to  discuss 
their  careers,  but  unable  to  provide  learning  activities  at  their  work  site. 
Others  come  to  the  school  and  conduct  workshops  in  fields  such  as  photography 
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for  groups  of  interested  students.    Resource  Persons  may  also  choose  to  serve 
as  adult  friends  able  to  share  interests  in  such  diverse  subjects  as  ceramics, 
auto  racing,  or  fishing. 

Some  Resource  Organizations  prefer  a  structured  sequence  of  activities  in 
which  the  students  participate  according  to  a  prearranged  time  schedule.  Others 
work  with  students  on  a  less  formal  basis,  with  the  sequence  and  schedule  of 
activities  arranged  with  the  student's  Learning  Coordinator  or  the  Resource 
Analyst  to  suit  the  convenience  of  both  the  student  and  the  employees  with  whom 
he  will  work.    Variations  of  structured  and  unstructured  programs  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  there  are  resources.    The  important  point  to  stress  is  that  a  pro- 
gram can  be  devised  according  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  constraints  of  the 
participating  organization  or  individual. 


Analyzing  the  Site  for  Learning  Activities 

Begin  the  site  analysis  by  asking  the  resource  to  explain  his  job.  Ques- 
tions should  start  the  resource  thinking  about  his  work,  the  problems  he  solves 
and  procedures  he  follows,  to  help  him  see  how  a  student  could  fit  into  his 
routines.    Below  are  questions  covering  the  most  important  concerns  to  be 
addressed.    (Item  6  in  Appendix  5  is  a  copy  of  a  Resource  Site  Analysis  Work- 
sheet, which  maybe  used  both  to  take  notes  and  to  check  the  completeness  of 
the  interview.) 

What  (Via  tha  /ig^oa^ce'^  n,(iQvJiax  diULu?    Could  the  student  accompany  the 
Resource  Person  on  rounds  he  makes?    Could  the  student  participate  in  any  of 
the  routines?    Are  they  of  educational  value  to  observe  or  do?    For  how  long? 

What  can  a  htadant  do  at  tha  6lta?  Are  there  tasks  he  can  come  in  and 
handle  from  the  outset?  Are  there  tasks  he  could  perform  with  prerequisite 
skills  such  as  typing,  drawing,  or  math  skills?  What  tasks  could  a  student 
perform  after  having  them  explained  to  him? 

What  (uan  a  6tudant  ob^^va  at  tha  If  the  student  cannot  do  what 

the  resource  does,  can  he  watch  while  it  is  done?    At  the  same  time  could  the 
resource  explain  what  he  is  doing  and  why? 
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What  can  thz  kqaouacz  dUcLii>6  i^)lth  6iudtyit^?    Can  he  talk  about  his  career? 
His  hobbies?    How  much  of  v/hat  he  does  professionally  can  be  put  into  terms  that 
will  be  useful  and  meaningful   to  students?    What  outside  activities  would  he 
enjoy  discussing  with  students? 

AAe  thzAz  60fm  acadmlc  pxeJizgiLositu  jon,  pcuuUciipayit  ^tudzntb?  What  basic 
skills  competence  will  students  fieed?  Is  the  resource  willing  to  teach  students 
such  skills  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

WhaX  <A  ihz  ^uouacz^^  coazqa  backgn^ound?    How  many  years  has  he  done  this 
type  of  work  and  in  what  settings?    How  did  he  enter  the  career?    What  is  his 
own  formal  educational  background?    How  much  of  it  does  he  use  on  the  job? 
(Use  discretion  regarding  discussion  of  a  person's  formal  education.    There  are 
many  self-made  men  and  women  in  business  who  could  be  sensitive  to  such  ques- 
tions . ) 

What  {^^tlou)  mployzu  coutd  ihe,  ^tiidz^vt  rtiQ^oJ:  {^)AMt  to  dAAcuuS6  and 
cjoazqju?    Is  there  someone  whose  work  relates  to  that  of  the  resource,  yet  is 
different  in  specific  details?    Would  it  help  the  student  to  see  the  flow  of 
work  from  one  person  to  another  within  the  organizational  unit? 

What  zqihiprnzYit  can  tkn  JbtxiddYit  te^oAn  to  o^e?    Within  legal  constraints 
regulating  equipment  minors  may  operate,  what  could  the  resource  teach  the 
student  to  operate?    It  could  be  something  as  simple  as  an  electric  drill  or 
a  duplicating  machine* 

thz  /igxSQuAce  attmd  any  mtdting^       pohX  oj  hl6  u?Q^fe  n,upoYi^lbiLitiQJ>2 
If  so,  could  a  student  benefit  from  attending  any  of  them?    He  could  learn,  for 
example,  how  an  architectural  partnership  decides  what  design  jobs  it  will 
undertake  as  well  as  how  to  draw  plans  to  meet  client  needs. 

What  pn.oi2A>6Lonal  oM^ociation^  ^  thz  ^e^ou/ice  a  mmb^  Ojj?    Does  the 
resource  belong  to  any  unions  or  advisory  or  other  groups?    Do  they  hold  regular 
meetings?    Are  meetings  open  to  the  public?    Could  a  student  accompany  him? 
For  example,  FWS  discovered  that  a  Resource  Person  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  could  arrange  for  EBCE  students 
to  attend  x:he  association's  regional  convention  in  San  Francisco.    The  students 
worked  as  session  aides  in  exchange  for  registration  fees  and  were  permitted  to 
attend  all  conferences. 
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HoiA)  much  tarn  can  thz  K^o^omAca  tpand  uxLth  6tud^nt6?    Does  the  resource 
realize  that  some  students  may  want  to  spend  as  many  as  100  hours  over  several 
weeks  learning  about  his  career  and  developing  related  skills?   How  often  will 
he  want  a  student  visiting  his  site?    Are  some  times  during  the  work  day  or 
week  better  than  others? 

Besides  learning  about  the  resource's  work,  his  interests,  his  formal 
education,  his  experience,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  can  participate  in  the 
program,  the  Resource  Analyst  must  also  find  out  why  he  is  volunteering  to  work 
with  students  and  how  he  will  relate  to  them.    The  Resource  Analyst  should  ask 
himself  the  following  questions: 

•  What  kind  of  student  might  work  best  with  the  resource? 

•  What  personality  conflicts  might  arise  between  the  resource 
and  students? 

•  What  benefits  does  the  resource  expect  from  participating? 

Identification  of  the  resource's  personal  biases  can  provide  clues  to  under- 
standing what  will  happen  when  a  student  visits  him. 

The  Resource  Analyst  should  end  the  interview  with  a  brief  reminder  of 
the  incentives  for  and  benefits  associated  with  being  an  EBCE  resource.  The 
following  are  some  possible  points  to  make: 

1,  The  resource  helps  provide  EBCE  students  with  a  better,  fuller 
educational  opportunity  than  students  who  never  experience  the 
world  of  work  until  they  become  job  seekers, 

2,  High  school  students  bring  with  them  to  any  job  site  their  unique 
interests  and  perspectives.  These  serve  to  keep  the  resource  and 
others  working  with  them  in  touch  with  young  attitudes  and  ideas. 

3,  The  presence  of  high  school  students  at  a  business  can  stimulate 
employees  to  better  performance  of  their  jobs.    After  all,  in  a 
very  real  sense  they  are  teachers  and  have  to  think  about  such 
things  as  how  to  describe  and  perform  their  jobs.    One  of  the 
best  ways  to  sharpen  skills  and  renew  interest  in  a  subject  is 
to  teach  it  to  another  person, 

4,  Students  can,  in  many  instances,  help  the  resource  with  what  he 
is  doing  in  exchange  for  the  learning  opportunities  provided, 
(Stress,  however,  that  the  student  is  only  to  be  engaged  in 
actual  tasks  which  do  offer  educational  value,) 

5,  By  participating  in  EBCE,  any  resource  is  plainly  creating  good 
public  relations  through  community  service. 
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Resources  should  be  warned  that  they  may  not  see  a  student  for  some  time, 
since  activities  with  resources  are  student-initiated  according  to  their 
educational  needs  and  interests.    Remind  the  resource  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  school  and  to  report  any  changes  in  his  status  which  will  affect  his  work 
with  students.    Resources  should  also  be  invited  to  visit  the  school  site  at 
their  convenience  to  meet  other  staff  and  learn  more  about  the  program. 


Developing  Resource  Organizations 

There  are  few  basic  differences  between  development  of  Resource  Persons 
and  Resource  Organizations.    The  major  differences  are  the  time  and  protocol 
involved.    With  Resource  Organizations,  a  more  formal  approach  and  atmosphere 
are  frequently  necessary.    Since  most  or  all  of  the  organization  must  be 
analyzed  for  learning  activities,  development  takes  considerably  more  time. 
The  clearest  way  to  illustrate  the  reason  for  these  differences  is  to  describe 
RO  development  step  by  step. 

Initial  Contact.    Often  the  Director  of  Operations  or  influential  board 
members  make  initial  contact  with  top-level  management  personnel  of  the  pro- 
spective Resource  Organization.    No  decision  regarding  participation  is  likely 
to  be  made  immediately.*    It  may  even  be  necessary  for  the  recruiter  to  make 
several  contacts  with  the  organization's  top  management  before  developers  are 
asked  to  explain  the  program  to  its  department  heads  and  supervisors. 

Program  Presentation.  The  audience  may  be  the  entire  staff,  to  which  the 
Resource  Analyst  must  explain  the  program  and  what  participation  will  mean,  or 
it  may  only  be  department  heads  whose  employees  will  be  affected  by  participa- 


Management  of  an  organization  may  endorse  the  EBCE  concept  but  decline  to 
participate  as  an  organization.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  such  organizations 
to  take  a  passive  role  but  permit  recruitment  of  indi vidua    staff  members 
by  EBCE     In  Oakland,  for  example,  the  local  municipal  utilities  district 
was  approached  with  a  proposal  to  become  an  RO.    The  personnel  division 
determined  that  it  did  not  want  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  Itilt 
activities,  but  recommended  to  the  district's  management  that  the  program 
be  endorsed  and  that  a  resource  developer  be  permitted  to  make  a  recruitment 
presentation  to  the  heads  of  its  various  divisions.    Ultimately  a  number  of 
division  heads  were  recruited  as  individual  RPs. 
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tion.    After  this  presentation  is  completed,  the  Resource  Analyst  should  arrange 
individual  conferences  with  department  heads  who  will  participate  in  the  EBCE 
program.    This  could  involve  several  meetings  at  which  site  activities  for 
students  are  planned  and  personal  commitments  for  participation  obtained  from 
employees. 

Site  Analysis.    Analysis  of  learning  activities  is  done  department  by 
department  and  requires  several  interviews.     Learning  activities  are  designed 
according  to  the  policy  established  by  RO  management,  the  interests  of  the 
department  head,  and  tha  type  of  department  involved.    Students  may  work  with 
staff  members  on  a  one-to-one  basis  in  activities  like  those  possible  with 
Resource  Persons.    In  other  departments,  they  will  follow  a  set  schedule  of 
activities.    For  example,  the  advertising  department  of  a  retail  furniture 
company  requested  a  schedule  of  activities  be  developed  so  that  students  could 
follow  the  creation  of  an  ad  from  beginning  to  end.    The  process  took  three 
weeks,  so  the  activities  were  drawn  up  accordingly.    Supervisors  of  smaller 
departments  in  the  same  store  were  developed  as  Resource  Persons.  Learning 
activities  can  and  should  be  designed  to  match  the  routines,  tasks,  and 
interests  of  each  department's  staff. 

Coordinating  Initial  Student  Activities.  Because  the  Resource  Analyst 
has  a  relatively  intimate  working  knowledge  of  the  RO  and  its  personnel,  it 
is  logical  and  necessary  for  him  to  coordinate  arrangements  for  the  first 
student  Orientation  activities  that  will  take  place  at  the  learning  site. 
This  need  not  be  the  Resource  Analyst's  ongoing  responsibility,  but  it  is 
good  insurance  that  the  expectations  of  students  and  RO  employees  will  be 
met  or  that  difficulties  can  be  rectified  if  they  arise. 
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Developing  Community  Resources 

Community  Resources  do  not  require  extensive  development,  since  they  are 
agencies,  organizations,  and  services  open  to  the  public.    EBCE  staff  should 
contact  them  to  learn  their  hours,  the  information  they  have  available,  their 
major  exhibits  (if  any),  fees,  and  the  type  of  assistance  they  offer  the 
public.    Museums,  city  council  meetings,  the  local  Better  Business  Bureau, 
exhibit  halls  of  colleges  and  universities,  libraries,  state  agencies  (such 
as  health  clinics  and  the  employment  office),  and  similar  organizations  and 
offices  are  considered  Comnunity  Resources.    Their  staff,  however,  may  be 
recruited  to  serve  as  Resource  Persons. 
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Alternative  Development  Procedures 


The  resource  development  procedures  discussed  on  the  preceding  pages 
are  concerned  primarily  with  establishing  a  resource  pool.    Once  that  goal 
has  been  achieved,  staff  can  reduce  development  costs  by  turning  to  alterna- 
tive resource  recruitment  and  development  methods.    The  Far  West  Schoors 
EBCE  model  developed  two  alternatives:    (1)  use  of  a  short  form,  called  the 
Resource  Information  Sheet,  and  (2)  student  recruitment  of  resources. 

Short  Form  Development 

The  Resource  Information  Sheet  (Appendix  5,  Item  4)  reduces  development 
costs  by  postponing  the  writing  of  a  Resource  Guide  until  there  is  demonstrated 
student  interest  in  working  with  a  resource.    Afte.  recruiting  a  resource, 
rather  than  conducting  a  lengthy  site  analysis  interview,  the  developer  merely 
completes  (or  has  the  resource  complete)  the  Resource  Information  Sheet.  This 
form  records  all  the  basic  information  students  need  to  participate  in  Orienta- 
tion activities, 

A  student  who  wants  to  do  an  Exploration  or  an  Investigation  with  the 
resource  completes  a  Resource  Exploration  Approval  form  (Appendix  5,  Item  5) 
and  submits  it  to  his  Learning  Coordinator  for  approval.    The  LC  forwards  the 
approved  form  to  the  Resource  Analyst,  who  then  arranges  a  site  analysis  inter- 
view.    Ideally,  the  student  accompanies  the  Resource  Analyst  on  this  interview 
and  together  the  three  of  them  plan  the  student's  Exploration  activities.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Resource  Analyst  gathers  the  necessary  information  f'^r 
writing  a  Resource  Guide. 

Unfortunately,  the  short  form  generally  cannot  be  used  with  Resource 
Organizations,    In  order  to  provide  adequate  information  to  students  and 
Learning  Coordinators  about  the  diversity  of  possible  learning  activities 
at  an  RO,  a  complete  Resource  Guide  is  usually  needed. 

Student  Resource  Recruitment 

Since  students  often  discover  and  recruit  their  own  resources,  procedures 
are  needed  to  ensure  that  the  resource  is  oriented  to  the  program  and  that  he 
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understands  his  role  in  EBCE.  These  procedures  also  provide  some  control  over 
student  resource  recruitment  so  that  unnecessary  proliferation  of  resources  in 
areas  already  covered  does  not  occur. 

Students  should  recruit  resources  only  when  the  program's  resource  pool 
fails  to  meet  their  needs.    After  a  student  has  reviewed  the  Resource  Guides 
and  determined  that  no  resource  is  available  in  the  career  or  subject  area  he 
wishes  to  pursue,  he  can,  with  his  LC's  approval  and  the  Resource  Analyst's 
assistance,  identify  potential  Resource  Persons  who  will  fill  his  need. 
The  student  can  then  contact  and  obtain  commitments  from  those  potential 
resources.    A  student  may  also  ask  the  Resource  Analyst  to  try  to  recruit 
a  particular  kind  of  resource  by  completing  a  Request  for  Resource  (Appendix  5, 
Item  10). 

If  a  student  undertakes  resource  recruitment,  he  should  follow  steps 
similar  to  those  the  Resource  Analyst  follows: 

1.  Check  the  active,  inactive,  and  unconfirmed  resource  files  to 
verify  that  the  resource  to  be  recruited  has  not  already  been 
previously  contacted.    This  is  primarily  to  avoid  contacting 
someone  who  has  given  a  flat  refusal  to  participate.  However, 
if  persons  are  in  the  unconfirmed  file,  the  student  can  use 
this  information  to  advantage  by  referring  to  it  when  making 
his  initial  inquiry- 

2.  Fill  out  a  Resource  Contact  Card  (Appendix  5,  Item  2)  on  each 
person  contacted,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  that  contact. 
These  cards  will  be  cross-referenced  by  name  of  business  and 
filed  in  either  the  active,  inactive,  or  unconfirmed  files. 

3.  When  a  student  obtains  a  potential  resource's  commitment  to 
participate  in  EBCE.  he  must  complete  the  Student-Recruited 
Resource  card  (Appendix  5,  Item  11),  have  the  resource  sign 
it,  and  submit  it  to  his  Learning  Coordinator  for  approval 
before  beginning  activities  with  that  resource.    If  approved, 
his  Learning  Coordinator  forwards  the  card  to  the  Resource 
Analyst  for  follow-up. 

The  purpose  of  follow-up  contacts  by  the  Resource  Analyst  is  to  be  sure 
the  resource  understands  the  program,  to  provide  him  with  samples  of  student 
forms  and  explain  their  use,  and  to  analyze  the  site  for  learning  activities. 
If  the  student  will  only  be  working  with  the  resource  at  the  Orientation  level, 
a  Resource  Information  Sheet  is  sufficient.    Otherwise,  a  Resource  Guide  should 
be  written.    The  student  should  accompany  the  Resource  Analyst  to  help  identify 
learning  activities  and  to  learn  what  resources  need  to  know  about  the  program. 
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Recording  Resource  Responses 


Resource  Contact  Card 

As  various  staff  members  contact  potential  resources,  responses  must  be 
recorded  to  avoid  embarrassment  and  duplication.    The  Far  West  staff  developed 
the  Resource  Contact  Card  file  for  this  purpose.    (The  contact  cards  are  also 
used  to  record  changes  in  the  status  of  resources.) 

A  Resource  Contact  Card  (Appendix  5,  Item  2)  is  filled  out  for  every 
person  or  organization  contacted  as  a  potential  resource.    Two  copies  are  made 
for  cross-referencing:    one  under  the  name  of  the  individual  contacted,  and 
one  under  the  name  of  his  business  or  the  company  for  which  he  works.  The 
cards  are  filed  alphabetically  in  one  of  three  file  boxes: 

1.  active,  for  persons  and  organizations  which  have  been  successfully 
recruited  and  are  serving  as  program  resources; 

2.  inactive,  for  individuals  or  companies  which  have  been  contacted 
and  declined  to  participate,   and  for  those  which  have  dropped 
from  the  program;  and 

3.  unconfirmed,  for  those  potential  resources  which  have  expressed 
interest  in  participating  in  the  program  but  have  not  yet  become 
active. 

Persons  contacted  by  EBCE  staff  may  be  placed  in  the  inactive  or  unconfirmed 
files  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    They  may  be  relegated  to  the  inactive  file 
because  they  have  left  their  jobs,  have  moved  to  a  new  and  inaccessible  position 
within  the  same  organization,  or  are  permanently  or  temporarily  unable  to 
volunteer  their  time  due  to  their  workload.    Some  also  become  inactive  when 
program  staff  recognize  that  they  have  misunderstood  the  purpose  of  EBCE;  they 
may  believe  students  should  only  learn  clerical  tasks,  or  may  confuse  the 
program  with  on-the-job  training  and/or  vocational  education.  Occasionally, 
resource  recruiters  will  also  recognize  other  problems  (such  as  undesirable 
personal  traits)  at  the  recruitment  interview  and  will  cease  development. 

The  unconfirmed  resource  file  contains  information  on  persons  who  have 
indicated  they  are  interested  in  the  program  but,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
cannot  be  used  as  active  resources  at  present.    Typically,  these  people  are 
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in  the  middle  of  administrative  overhauls  where  they  work,  or  their  job  sites 
are  undergoing  renovation  or  construction.    The  unconfirmed  file  at  Far  West 
School  dlways  contained  a  number  of  such  resource  possibilities  awaiting  devel-' 
opment  during  the  school  year.    The  development  of  unconfirmed  resources  should 
be  pursued  because  their  interest  in  EBCE  has  already  been  identified. 


Resource  Guide 

The  end  product  of  resource  development  is  the  Resource  Guide.  The 
Resource  Analyst  derives  from  recruitment,  development,  and  site  analysis 
quantities  of  information  which  must  be  condensed  and  made  available  to 
students  in  terms  which  they  understand  and  will  spark  their  interests.  To 
do  this.  Far  West  School  developed  the  Resource  Guide,  which  also  provides 
information  helpful  to  school  staff  and  the  resource  about  whom  it  is  written. 
(Sample  Resource  Guides  appear  on  the  following  pages  and  Appendix  4  contains 
a  step-by-step  explanation  of  how  to  write  one.)    The  Resource  Guide  describes 
the  types  of  learning  activities  students  can  expect  at  a  given  resource  site. 
This  information  is  useful  to  Learning  Coordinators  as  well  as  students.  LCs 
cannot  be  knowledgeable  about  every  resource  in  which  their  students  are 
interested.    The  guides  save  them  time  by  offering  them  specific  information 
about  learnirrc,  sites  which  they  can  use  when  providing  student  guidance. 

Guides  are  also  useful  for  resources  as  a  reminder  of  the  activities  they 
discussed  and  agreed  upon  earlier  with  the  Resource  Analyst.    Guides  serve 
resources  as  a  point  of  departure  for  building  more  individualized  learning 
activities  for  a  student  and  should  be  used  as  a  reference  to  the  types  of 
things  a  student  could  do  or  learn  at  the  site  rather  than  as  a  manual  of 
everything  the  student  must  do  or  learn.    For  this  reason,  the  guides  offer 
only  suggestions  for  the  kinds  of  activities  and  projects  available.    It  is 
left  for  the  resource  and  student  to  decide  together  the  specific  activities 
and  projects  to  be  undertaken,  based  on  that  individual  student's  needs  and 
interests.    Because  it  is  iniportant  that  the  guide  accurately  reflect  what 
students  can  do  and  learn  at  the  resource  site,  a  copy  of  the  draft  should  be 
sent  to  the  resource  for  review  before  it  is  printed  and  made  available  to 
students.    The  resource  should  be  told  to  expect  a  copy  of  his  guide  in  the 
mail  with  a  request  to  review  it.    The  brief  form  letter  used  by  Far  West 
staff  is  given  as  Exhibit  4. 
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Exhibit  4 


Form  Letter  Accompanying 
Review  Copy  of  Resource  Guide 


V^cui 


Encto^zd  ^  a  copy       thz  RuouJicz  Guuidz  vonA.tX.zn 
about  you  and/on.  yoa/i  oKgaviizcutLon.    TlvU>  gtjuLdz 
l6  6chzdtitzd  {^oK  pn^rvUng  and  KzJiza^z  to  6tudznJ^ 
on   . 

P^eoie  H^zviejA)  tivu^  gaidz  and  advi^z  any 
change  on,  conAZ(itioni>  you  i^^'^^t  to  mafee.  voz 
do  not  hzoA  {^nom  you  bz{^on,z  than,       iajXII  a/i6umz 
thaX  thz  giiyidz  rnzzt^  i\)X.th  youA  appnovaZ. 

Thank  you, 
Re6ou/L(2e  AnaZy^t 


1  ^ 
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Sample  Resource  Guides 


Resource 
Person 
Guide 


195  Jasper 

CoAeeA  iajuliji    III,  VII 

Subjzct  oAza:    Art,  English, 
Economics 

Package.:  ComnLinications 

and  Media,  Commerce 


"The  greatest  weakness  in  business,  whether  large  or  small,  is  its 
inability  to  communicate  with  its  particular  market,"  says  David  L.  Jasper. 
public  relations  manager  for  Popular  Chemical  Company.    Dave  Jasper's  interest 
in  communications  stems  from  his  long  experience  in  the  advertising  field. 
Prior  to  his  present  position,  he  was  head  of  the  advertising  department  of 
Popular  Chemical.    Public  relations,  advertising,  sales  promotion,  merchandis- 
ing, publicity,  and  the  techniques  involved  —  ranging  from  market  studies, 
budgeting,  media  selection,  ad  preparation,  conmunity  relations,  presentations, 
copy  writing,  illustration,  layout,  feature  articles  and  releases,  to  job- 
hunting  skills  —  are  possible  areas  for  learning  activities. 


RP  hiamz: 


David  L.  Jasper 


Company: 

Tnayut  pofiXatiom 


Phone.: 
HoiVU: 


Popular  Chemical  Company 

200  Bush  Street,  10th  Floor,  San  Francisco,  California  94104 

Take  a  B  bus  to  San  Francisco  from  the  northwest  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Grand  Avenue.    (They  run  every  half  hour  at  20 
minutes  after  and  10  minutes  before  the  hour.)    Walk  from 
the  Transbay  Terminal  to  Market  Street.    Cross  Market  to  the 
intersection  of  Bush  and  Front  Streets.    Turn  up  Bush  Street 
and  walk  one  block  to  Sansome  Street.    200  Bush  is  at  the 
corner  of  Sansome  and  Bush. 

894-4519 

9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 


The  ORIENTATION  will  last  about  two  ha  If -days  and  will  cover  informal 
discussion  of  possible  activities  and  areas  of  study.    Your  Interests  and 
needs  will  be  discussed  and  a  schedule  of  activities  and  meetings  can  be 
arranged.    As  many  as  two  or  three  students  can  work  with  Mr.  Jasper  at  one 
time. 

The  EXPLORATION  will  take  about  two  half-days  a  week  for  three  or  four 
weeks.    Depending  on  your  interests  and- program  needs,  you  can  work  on  current 
Popular  Chemical  public  relations  projects;  accompany  Dave  Jasper  to  meetings 
and  luncheons  with  freelance  artists,  writers,  and  photographers,  with  commun- 
ity educators,  newspeople,  and  other  persons  with  whom  he  has  contact;  or  learn 
how  to  make  motion  pictures  and  slide  presentations,  conduct  rurveys,  interview 
people,  and  write  advertising  copy. 
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David  Jasper 


The  INVESTIGATION  is  your  opportunity  to  develop  some  of  the  skills  used 
in  the  fields  of  conmuni cations,  advertising,  or  public  relations.    You  can 
learn  as  many  related  skills  as  you  desire,  such  as  copy  writing,  illustrating, 
making  presentations  to  community  groups,  marketing  techniques,  and  merchandising. 
Or  you  can  set  up  an  advertising  or  public  relations  program      from  picking  the 
theme  to  working  out  the  budget  —  for  a  real  or  imaginary  business. 


Suggut2.d  l^oAyiLng  ac^vAJtL^6  '< 


o 


o 


Before  visiting  Mr.  Jasper,  look  up  the  career  of  public  relations 
manager  in  the  career  infonnation  materials.    List  some  questions 
you  have  about  the  field  of  public  relations  and  what  you  can  do 
and  learn  at  Popular  Chemical . 

If  you  decide  to  do  a  project  at  Popular  Chemical,  arrange  a  schedule 
of  further  visits. 

Discuss  your  Orientation  experiences  with  your  LC,  including  such 
things  as: 

a.  possible  activities  in  which  you  can  participate; 

b.  your  interests  and  program  needs  ii  relation  to  this  RP; 

c.  possible  project  topics; 

d.  career  information  you  have  learneo;  and 

e.  why  you  will  or  will  not  do  a  project  at  Popular  Chemical. 

Explain  why  Popular  Chemical  has  a  public  relations  manager  and 
what  his  major  tasks  are. 


o 


O- 
X 


Plan  and  carry  out  a  project  wtiich  focuses  on  or  includes  one  or  more 
of  the  following,  or  negotiate  similar  activities  with  David  Jasper. 

5.    Accompany  Dave  Jasper  to  meetings  and  luncheons  with  freelance  artists, 
writers,  photographers,  and  other  persons  with  whom  he  works  on  projects 
for  his  fim.    Note  the  reasons  Mr.  Jasper  mentions  for  the  assignments 
he  gives  these  people  and  the  niture  and  purpose  of  what  he  wants  them 
to  do.    If  possible^  arrange  to  observe  all  such  meetings  for  one 
project  so  that  you  can  observe  how  the  writing,  artwork,  photography, 
and  production  work  are  planned  and  coordinated.    Interview  Mr.  Jasper 
and  others  in. the  field  of  public  relations  and  do  some  related  reading 
tc  learn: 

a.  the  purpose  of  public  relations; 

b.  what  a  person  in  the  career  does; 

c.  the  skills  necessary; 

d.  ways  of  entering  the  field;  and 

e.  the  necessary  education  and  training. 

Write  a  report  on  the  field  of  public  relations  based  on  your 
experiences  with  Mr.  Jasper  and  your  research  on  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  career. 
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David  Jasper 


•    Assist  Dave  Jasper  in  one  of  his  projects  by  doing  the  art  work. 
Keep  all  drafts  of  what  you  do  and  take  notes  to  record  Mr,  Jasper's 
comments  and  criticisms.    Write  an  essay  describing  what  you  learned 
about  producing  art  to  serve  a  specific  purpose  and  how  it  is  used 
in  advertising  or  public  relations. 

,    Develop  a  rating  form  to  evaluate  commercials  on  television  (such  as 
beauty  product  commercials  or  household  cleaner  commercials).  Using 
3         the  information  you  compile  with  this  form,  discussions  with  Dave 

Jasper  and  others  in  the  advertising  field,  and  information  acquired 
through  library  research,  compose  a  slide-tape  presentation  which 
answers  the  following  or  similar  questions: 


c 


o 


3        a.    What  is  the  purpose  of  advertisement? 

^        b.    How  do  advertisement  methods  and  styles  differ  and  why? 

^         c.    What  makes  an  ad  effective? 

d.    How  do  advertisements  reflect  or  distort  social  values, 
behaviors,  and  goals? 

Discuss  your  needs,,  interests,  goals,  and  values  In  relation  to  a 
career  in  pukilc  rerlalions^  cooiiuni cations,  advertising,  or  a  related 
field. 

Set  up  an  advertising  program  for  a  real  or  fictitious  business, 
including: 

a.  doing  the  necessary  market  research; 

b.  doing  a  prospect  study; 

c.  studying  the  layout  of  the  store,  merchandising  techniques, 
sales  pronsotlon  activities,  and  the  sales  training  for  the 
clerks; 

d.  selecting  the  media  to  use  for  your  program; 

e.  preparing  your  advertising,  including: 

(1)  copy, 

(2)  layout, V 

(3)  illustration, 

(4)  "continuity"  (the  campaign  theme),  and 

(5)  the  image  or  personality  (of  the  business  or  owner  of 
the  business)  to  be  projected;  and 

f.  budgeting  — •  how  much  the  program  will  cost;  how  much  the  business 
is  prepared  to  spend;  whether  the  business  makes  enough  to  justify 
the  expense;  if  the  cost  is  too  high,  how  it  can  be  reduced;  etc* 
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David  Jasper 


10.    Set  up  a  public  relations  program  for  a  real  or  fictitious  business, 
including: 

a.    deciding  what  you  hope  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  pr'ogram; 
3         b.    specifying  the  techniques  to  be  used: 

(1 )  media  contact, 

(2)  news  releases, 

(3)  conmunity  activities, 

(4)  printed  materials, 

(5)  photographs,  and 

(6)  the  theme;  and 

c.    preparing  public  relations  copy  acceptable  for  actual  release  and 
coordinating  the  completion  of  the  art  and  production  work  by 
freelancers  (with  the  assistance  and  supervision  of  Mr.  Jasper). 


See  the  RO  Guide  on  the  Advertising  Department  of  the  Paul  Hubbard  Company 
(Corporate  Offices).    Mr.  Jasper  can  suggest  reading  related  to  your  project. 


NBraw 
1/31/74 
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Resource 
Organization 

Guide 


916     The  Sign 

Newspaper  Group 


Subject  oAm:    Journalism,  Engl 
Spanish 

Package:  Communications 
and  Media 


The  Sign  Newspapeir  Group.  Is  made  up      Six  sepawite  n««papers,  each  of  which 
serves  a  specific  c(vmunit^ .    (Uvuiad  fi  th4  Sign's  bilingual  publication  and  here 
you  have  the  chance  to  brush  up  on  your  Spanish.    The  other  five  newspapers  are 
Thfe  Oakland  Sign,  The.  BMkzZzy  Sign,  The.  Son  F>umec4.co  Sian,  Thfe  Richmond  Sign, 
and  The  Sza&ldt  Sign  (which  serves  the  Monterey  conmunityT.    The  Sign  Group  pro- 
vides a  unique  look  at  all  phases  of  newspaper  work  and  represents  a  new  and 
different  approach  to  the  news,  media..  5.; 

Students  who  want  to' gei  Irivblved  wfth       Slgn'lte^iiifief  Glroup  will  find 
the  entire  range  of  newspaper  production  available  to  th«,  Incfuding  wi»rK  wp 
the  classified  ads.  th%,^tj^tio«;  dj^^yri^^^  layout  and  u^te- 

up,  photographic  work,  editing.  wrftlngV  ind  Wl>«?c^)^tS'.  ^'^'^  '  ^ 

A.  Michael  Antanella  is  the  markgihja  Wi tiar  arrfd  youif^'Vontact  at  the  Sign 
Newspaper  Group.   He  will  arrange       yoo  to;  wrk  w-tth  other  people  at  the  news- 
paper depending  on  your  1nter|es,1;5. 


.i    ■  I;.-, 


RO  Wame.* 


-  $m^m&Mmi,  6ak1«fidt  Calffornla  94612 


TfianApoAtxtioni 

Vhom: 

HOUA&: 


1  s-^ 


11if^M>«H}f»ftte*"€retwttlit;i«^l*1«g(d1stafw^^  of  the  school; 
6t»  -fiiki^ilfllK^Twirfel ftitae *tWi»  ^B»«^dw«3ft.  t!»-20th  Street,  then 
wa1|^^^  one  block. 

763-tS^«^64se  do  not  cali  on  eltijer  Friday  or  Tuesday. 
Those^«ii«  th*  days  t>efore  the^paper  eomts  out  and  the  staff 
1$  butjF  wiiltfwg  tHelT  deadlines,  v 

9:06  aim.' to  5:00  p.m.  datly  - 


The  ORIENTATION,  for  individuals  and  groups,  will  be  with  Mr.  Antanella. 
He  will  discuss  newspaper'^Ht  with  you;  answer  questions  you  have  about  layout, 
editing,  writing,  how  assignments  are  made,  and  requirements  for  careers; 
introduce  you  to  the  staff;  let  you  observe  people  putting  together  the  latest 
edition;  and  take  you  on  a  tour  of  the  offices.    The  best  day  for  the  Orientation 
is  Wednesday  and  it  will  probably  list  about  three  hours. 
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The  Sign  Newspaper  Group 


In  the  EXPLORATION  you  can  work  in  a  particular  department  of  your  choice, 
or  you  and  Mr.  Antanella  can  arrange  activities  that  will  enable  you  to  spend 
time  circulating  from  one  department  to  another.    You  can  assume  responsibility 
for  an  assignment  of  your  own      doing  artwork,  reporting  or  photographing  a 
story  —  or  assisting  one  or  more  members  of  the  staff. 

In  the  INVESTIGATION  you  will  be  able  to  focus  your  interest  on  one  partic- 
ular aspect  of  newspaper  publishing:    reporting,  photography,  editing,  layout  and 
paste-up,  graphics,  circulation  and  advertising  sales,  or  management.    You  will 
do  this  by  selecting  which  area  you  would  like  to  concentrate  on  and  arranging 
a  schedule  of  activities  with  Mr.  Antanella  and  th*  appropriate  staff  members. 
You  will  work  in  that  department  alongside  the  regular  staff  and  will  be  respon- 
sible for  various  tasks  and  assigrpents  during  your  Investigation  with  the  paper. 

Sa^g^6tzd  lojxAniri^^  acJtujW.Uy         ,        .  :  ,      \  ' 

1.    Prepare  for  the  Orientation  by  listfng^^  son*  of'tii^  questions  you  have 
about  newsnaoer  journaJism  and  what  you  can  do  and  learn  at  the  Sign 
offfce&   '^r^^'^'-^  ^D.:,^-.    vf.  V:r' jr.  .=MV 

I  a.  whlch  .i:pp9(R,1t1m  ^rM3^.S'«.rr^1  ^"^^ 
g        b.   ths'^tiiirtstJaf  1i*i»6:bwiififffl^^  '  V--  ■ 

S        c.    possible  activities  in  which  you  iSfrf '^^ci^tie "at  tKr 
^  Exploration  and  Investigation  levels;  and 

d.    career  infomttion  you  ha\«i(9i1tM^£4|»0U«  tl»j» .newspaper  industry. 

3.    Decide  whethtr  toatoUt!  |pdiBCfcmti*>ttf*»iBft  a»»4':ittscyss  your,^r,w$ons 
with  your  LC. 


4.  If  you  dft€fd*^toei*54ifipre(J«rt^«t  .thrjS1^clJwfMB«ie\  firouR,  discuss 
possibT«'^r(li^c«|^^!^pMb  iwMh        ;i^£AiM:<th«  JtQ^oiidi  nator . 

5.  Writ®l$ii»ii^PiHicTes  on  a  topic  of  your  choosing,  such  as  the 
§        eneW\Jilll>^«pi1*«  dt»t1  not9»it$fc'2«Brw»«'0ther  topic  of  personal 
C        \iiim^^^'^Wm§^^  oiT.««ch^Bti«l;f  i*fith*t  you  will  have  a 

^   6.    Help'youf  R^'pal^'dii*  edittd*aif  ^ 

til 

7.  Do  the  layout  and  paste-up  for  one  edition  of  TKe  Sign. 

8.  Do  aTT  th«  photOff apbfCMiw*  9lv«n  you^by  your  RP, 
Including  t«Miigrd#MlMng/^wd  prinUngr jtht  phQto^^ 
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The  Sign  Newspaper  Group 
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9.    Design  a  full-page  ad,  including  making  drawings  and  setting  up  type 
faces, 

10,    Accompany  news  reporters  to  news  scenes;  assist  them  in  interviewing 
and  fact-finding;  and  write  several  articles  for  publication. 


11 


12, 


Accompany  the  photographers  to  news  scenes;  take,  develop,  and  process 
your  own  photographs;  compose  captions  for  them;  and  suggest  their 
layout  with  the  accompanying  article  on  the  page. 

Assume  responsibility  for  your  own  riewsbeat,  such  as  the  high  school 
scene  or  your  own  conmunity.    Prepare  regular  articles  or  a  series  of 
photographs  for  the  paper  reporting  newsworthy  events  on  your  beat. 


Regard  fiQAdlYi^;  in^onmoLtion  ^ouAce^i 

James  MacDonald  at  Thz  Conwnanity  Vl^patch 

Atlantic  Rotaprinting 

Tim  Schneider  at  The  Oakland  SoAb 

The  South  American  Library  (a  CR)  for  students  interested  in  Spanish  credit 
Newsman's  English  by  Harold  Evans  (available  at  the  public  library)  | 


DSC  :1m 
3/14/74 
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Better  Business  Bureau 


Community 
Resource 
Guide 


Package: 


Business  Education, 
Economics,  Sociology, 
American  Government 


Commerce, 
Social  Science 


III,  V,  VIII 


The  Better  Business  Bureau  has  been  in  existence  for  about  60  years.  The 
Bureau  provides  a  service  to  consumers  anJ  businesses  by  maintaining  membership 
files  on  each  business  choosing  to  register  with  the  Bureau.    Such  businesses 
provide  information  to  the  Bureau  about  type  of  ownership  (sole  proprietorship, 
partnership,  or  corporation),  length  of  time  in  business,  name  and  address  of 
the  owner,  nature  of  the  business,  and  products  and  services.  If aconsumer  calls 
to  register  a  complaint  against  a  business,  the  details  of  the  complaint  and  its 
outcome  are  recorded  and  filed  with  the  registration  form.    This  information  is 
open  to  the  public  by  telephone  inquiry  or  personal  visit.    The  Bureau  adminis- 
ters two  basic  programs:    a  consumer  education  and  an  arbitration  program.  If 
you  would  like  information  about  anything  related  to  consumerism,  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  can  provide  you  with  it.    If  you  have  a  grievance  against  a 
business,  you  can  file  a  complaint  by  filling  out  a  form,  submitting  it  to  the 
Bureau,  and  taking  it  before  their  arbitration  panel  for  out-of-court  settle- 
ment.   The  panel  consists  of  30  to  40  bu<^iness  volunteers. 

The  Bureau  has  many  pamphl ets  and  other  printed  materials  you  can  obtain 
on  request.    If  you  would  like  additional  information,  visit  the  Bureau  and  talk 
with  one  of  their  consultants. 

CR  Nome:  Better  Business  Bureau 

Add/ie^-i:  1850  Carter  Street,  6th  Floor,  Oakland,  California  94612 

n^yu.poUation:    Take  a  #60  bus  to  18th  and  Carter.    Walk  half  a  block 


south. 


Phono.: 


848-6600 


Monday  through  Friday,  10:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 


NB:aw 
2/1/74 
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Time  and  effort  spent  on  identifying,  recruiting,  and  developing  resources 
for  an  EBCE  program  are  an  investment  in  the  program's  future.    This  future  can 
be  placed  in  jeopardy,  however,  if  the  staff  does  not  take  effective  steps  in 
the  form  of  spot-checking  and  trouble-shooting  student/ resource  interactions. 
Resource  maintenance  and  support  should  be  part  of  the  regular  routine  of 
Learning  Coordinators  and  the  Resource  Analyst,  and  should  occur  on  a  continual 
basis  throughout  a  resource's  participation  in  the  EBCE  program.    All  RPs  and 
ROs  should  be  contacted  at  lea^t  once  each  semester,  even  if  they  are  not 
currently  working  with  students.    This  reinforces  their  commitment  to  the  EBCE 
program  and  reminds  them  that  they  are  regarded  as  an  important  asset,  even  if 
temporarily  dormant.    Contacting  resources  currently  involved  with  students 
enables  staff  to  gather  new  information  about  possible  learning  activities  at 
the  site,  to  update  Resource  Guides,  to  monitor  student  learning,  and  to  provide 
feedback  to  resources. 


Learning  Coordinator  Role 

There  are  two  important  reasons  why  Learning  Coordinators  should  maintain 
contact  with  resources:    (1)  to  monitor  the  progress  of  their  students  and 
(2)  to  provide  resources  with  positive  feedback  concerning  their  impact  on 
students.    The  only  real  reward  a  resource  has  for  his  voluntary  service  is 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  providing  students  with  satisfying,  constructive 
experiences  which  help  them  attain  their  personal,  educational,  and  program 
goals.    At  Far  West  School,  several  resources  wanted  to  see  samples  of  products 
completed  by  students  who  had  worke^^with  them,  because  they  had  become  deeply 
involved  in  those  students'  accDmpl ishments.    Resources  frequently  check  with 
the  school  to  follow  up  on  former  students  with  whom  they  have  worked,  seeking 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  students  profited  from  the  time  and  effort 
spent  at  the  learning  site. 
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Learning  Coordinators  cannot  follow  up  on  every  student  Orientation  with 
a  resource.    At  a  minimum,  however,  they  should  contact  each  resource  with  whom 
a  student  is  engaged  in  Exploration-  or  Investigation-level  experiences  at  least 
tv/o  times:    once  to  elicit  the  resource's  advice  and  concurrence  on  the  student's 
planned  project  activities  and  goals;  and  once,  on  completion  of  the  student's 
involvement,  to  evaluate  s^tudent  achievement,  to  thank  the  resource  for  working 
with  the  student,  and  to  provide  feedback  to  the  resource  on  what  the  student 
learned  or  how  he  benefited  from  the  experience.    If  the  student  is  working 
with  the  resource  for  an  extended  period,  the  LC  should  also  make  periodic 
contacts  to  monitor  the  student's  progress.    If  possible,  the  resource  should 
be  sent  a  copy  or  invited  to  see  the  student's  project  product  or  other  concrete 
evidence  of  what  the  student  gained  from  the  experience. 


Resource  Analyst  Role 


The  Resource  Analyst's  maintenance  responsibilities  are  to: 

1.  Keep  the  resource  pool  intact.    If  resources  have  to  withdraw  their 
participation,  replacements  must  be  identified,  recruited,  and 
developed.    The  most  desirable  method  of  keeping  the  pool  intact, 
of  course,  is  to  dissuade  resources  from  withdrawing.    Another  way 
is  to  have  regular  contacts  with  resources  and  to  quickly  respond 
to  student/ resource  problems  that  arise. 

2.  Make  sure  information  needed  to  contact  program  resources  is  current. 
Changes  of  address,  title,  and  phone  number  should  be  immediately 
recorded  on  the  Resource  Guides. 

3.  Ensure  that  Resource  Guide  descriptions  are  accurate.    The  Resource 
Analyst  should  ascertain  that  activities  listed  best  represent  the 
range  of  learning  opportunities  at  the  resource  site  and  that  they 
\/ill  motivate  students  to  contact  the  resource.    It  is  quit?  possible 
that  a  student  doing  Exploration  or  Investigation  activities  at  a 
learning  site  will  become  involved  in  many  more  types  of  activities 
than  the  original  Resource  Guide  indicated.    It  may  also  turn  out 
that  the  original  Resource  Guide  was  in  some  way  unrealistic  or  that 
the  particular  resource  could  not  in  fact  provide  the  learning  oppor- 
tunities that  had  been  anticipated.    The  guides,  therefore,  may  need 
periodic  revision  to  reflect  the  actual  learning  potential  at  the  site. 
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Resource  Support  Principles  and  Methods 


Developing  a  resource  pool  requires  considerable  time  and  effort.  Below 
are  some  guidelines  for  protecting  this  investment. 

Tht  pnx)Qnj(m  ^hoal.d  utabtUh  a  Ucil6on  boAwzzn  KUOViAcU  and  tht  school  to 
feeep  in  touch  on  a  ^zguZa/t  ba6^'>6  and  AjnpKU^  upon  ^qaouacu  th(UJi  Ajrnpo^tanct  to 
tkz  pKOQKam,  aZthough  thzy  may  not  cunAzntZy  be  ptaytng  active  Kol^i^.  After 
initial  recruitment,  a  resource  might  not  immediately  be  used  by  a  student.  If 
too  much  time  elapses  without  contact  from  EBCE  staff,  the  resource  might  forget 
his  commitment  to  the  program;  his  enthusiasm  may  wane,  causing  him  to  withdraw 
when  a  student  finally  does  call. 

Usually  a  phone  call  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  resource's  interest, 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  visits  by  students.    The  Resource  Analyst 
could  arrange  a  group  Orientation  at  the  resource's  site  to  introduce  him  to 
students.    Other  techniques  that  might  spark  students*  curiosity  include  arrang- 
ing an  Orientation  for  a  student  whose  interests  are  related  to  the  work  of  the 
resource  and  accompanying  him  on  his  first  visit;  bringing  the  resource  to  the 
school  to  discuss  his  work  and  what  students  could  do  and  learn  with  him;  and 
asking  the  resource  to  guest-teach  a  seminar  or  discussion  group  of  students 
working  on  projects  related  to  his  or  her  career  field. 

The  staff  should  also  keep  students  aware  of  noteworthy  resource  activities 
which  might  motivate  students  to  approach  those  resources.    Many  resources,  as 
individuals  or  organization?,  appear  in  the  news  media  on  a  regular  basis. 
This  makes  them  more  intriguing  co  students  because  they  take  on  visible  person- 
alities.   Such  newsworthy  activities  do  not  necessarily  have  to  relate  to  the 
jobs  performed  by  these  people  to  capture  student  interest. 

Thz  6chool  ma6t  znabto.  eac/i  Ke^ou^cz  to  pa/uUcUpatQ  to  thz  txtznt.  ha  dut^u. 
EBCE  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  and  each  resource  should  be  made  to  feel  he  has 
a  voice  in  policies,  plans,  and  procedures  that  relate  to  him.    He  is  dn  inter- 
ested party.    For  this  reason,  resources  are  sent  drafts  of  Resource  Guides  for 
their  approval,  corrections,  and  comments  before  making  them  available  to  stu- 
dents.   Far  West  School  also  sends  resources  copies  of  project  planning  packages 
in  which  they  are  listed  to  elicit  their  observations  and  criticisms  and  to 
provide  them  with  instructional  aids. 
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Resources  can  participate  in  other  aspects  of  the  program  as  well.  They 
should  be  represented  on  the  Policy  Advisory  Board  and  any  other  similar  pro- 
gram advisory  council,  if  one  is  organized.    They  should  be  invited  to  open 
houses  to  meet  students  and  staff  and  to  see  completed  projects.  Workshops 
can  be  held  for  resources  to  discuss  diffe.ent  ways  of  working  with  students, 
teaching  techniques,  resource  expectations  of  students,  and  resource  roles 
and  responsibilities.    Further,  resources  should  be  encouraged  to  call  or 
visit  whenever  they  have  the  time  or  feel  the  need, 

EBCE  should  pn,o\jld(i  ^(^^oiiAcu  ^acQ,d  ujaMi  pn,obtm6  a  mean^  intaijlnq 
to  pn,Oi^n,oj(r\  ^  tai(^  tkoAJi  ^n,MtuXioyi6 ,  coyic^Ayib,  compP^cUntb ,  and  quUtioM 
aboiU  tho,  natuiKQ,       tho^iA  KtloutioMhAjp  to  6tudQ,nt^.    Students  do  not  always 
treat  their  obligations  to  resources  as  seriously  as  the  resources  themselves 
or  the  program  staff  would  like.    Some  students  miss  appointments,  fail  to 
meet  commitments,  or  display  other  behaviors  detrimental  to  the  program*s' 
relationship  with  the  resource.    A  resource  may,  for  example,  spend  substan- 
tial time  with  a  student  working  out  elaborate  project  plans,  only  to  have 
the  student,  without  explanation,  fail  to  act  on  them.    Staff  neglect  in 
following  up  promptly  on  such  situations  will  surely  lead  to  the  resource's 
withdrawal  from  the  program. 

Resources  should  always  feel  free  to  call  the  school  and  know  that  they 
can  talk  to  the  Resource  Analyst  or  the  student*s  Learning  Coordinator.  The 
telephone  must  be  for  them  a  sure  and  reliable  link  to  EBCE.    A  resource  must 
be  able  to  express  any  problems  occuring  and  expect  some  staff  action  to 
resolve  them.    Student  tardiness,  inattention,  or  failure  to  carry  through  on 
commitments  are  the  most  common  complaints. 

When  the  Resource  Analyst  or  LC  is  contacted  about  a  problem,  the  -^irst 
step  is  to  assure  the  resource  that  the  staff  will  investigate  it  thoroughly. 
The  staff  should  not  assume  automatically  that  either  the  student  or  the 
resource  is  to  blame.    Irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  a  student  is  sometimes 
a  sign  that  there  is  a  problem  the  student  is  not  able  to  solve  any  other  way. 
For  example,  a  student  who  was  bored  with  a  resource  because  he  was  involved 
only  in  menial  tasks  unrelated  to  his  interests  simply  stopped  visiting.  The 
student  was  too  shy  to  approach  the  resource  :o  discuss  what  he  really  wanted 
to  do;  he  felt  he  had  to  do  what  the  resource  wanted.    The  Resource  Analyst  can 
intervene  in  such  situations  as  an  impartial  third  party. 
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Rc,5ua^ce.6  should  be  kdpt  in^o^Q.d  of^  btude,nt6^  pH.og/ni66.    Resources  like 
to  know  what  effect  they  have  had  on  the  students.    Have  students  learned 
something?    If  so,  what?    Phone  calls  from  Learning  Coordinators,  open  houses 
at  which  students'  projects  are  exhibited,  newsletters  reporting  students' 
.activities  and  progress,  and  similar  methods  help  keep  resources  abreast  of 
their  effect  on  students. 

T/ie  p^n-og-xam  mast  feeep  n^uouAco^  advUitd  oj  ^school  ^chdduZeA  and  ^tajf^ 
changoA  nhich  might  a^tct  thm.    Any  EBCE  program  will  have  its  share  of 
schedule  changes,  holidays,  vacations,  and  other  disruptions  of  student 
routine,  and  it  is  embarrassing  as  well  as  wasteful  for  an  RP  or  RO  to  be 
left  unaware  of  such  changes.    Special  notices  or  announcements  in  a  news- 
letter sent  out  by  the  Resource  Analyst  can  keep  resources  informed  of  the 
school 's  calendar. 

EBCE  ^ta{^{^  should  mcuntain  a»:  atmo^phvit       cormuyUccution  that  pn,ompt^ 
AUouAcu  to  feeep  the,  p^ogKam  Inf^om^d  about  6p^ciat  eueKvt6.    Resources  some- 
times attend  professional  conferences  or  participate  in  similar  activities 
they  may  be  willing  to  make  available  to  students.    For  example.  Far  West 
School's  resource  in  the  county  Central  Labor  Council  arranged  for  students 
to  attend  sessions  of  the  Council's  Committee  on  Political  Education  (COPE). 
If  resources  really  feel  they  are  educational  colleagues  with  EBCE  staff, 
they  will  be  anxious  to  share  special  events  as  well  as  routine  ones  with 
students. 

Meciiaj^c6m6  mu6t  be  pKovldtd  jo^  continual  n,znmaZ  oj  vJMiZ  Injomatxon 
about  tht  n^uouAcz.    Students  easily  become  discouraged  about  using  resources 
if  they  find  that  the  information  provided  about  those  resources  is  out  of 
date  or  otherwise  inaccurate.    Details  such  as  incorrectly  reported  telephone 
numbers  may  dissuade  them  from  using  a  resource. 

With  some  RPs  and  more  frequently  within  ROs,  staff  reassignments  and 
other  changes  occur  which  affect  program  participants.    Internal  reorganiza- 
tions may  eliminate  departments,  create  new  ones,  or  have  an  effect  on  the 
internal  politics  of  a  given  department.    At  the  Oakland  site,  one  RP 
moved  her  business  to  a  new  location  without  the  school  knowing  about  it  unti 
a  disgruntled  student  complained  about  the  inaccurate  Resource  Guide  and  non- 
existent resource.    These  difficulties  and  others  make  it  essential  for  EBCE 
staff  members  to  keep  abreast  of  such  changes  and  aware  of  implications  they 
may  have  for  a  resource's  participation  in  the  program. 
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Maintaining  Open  Communications 


Telephone  calls  and  personal  visits  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  maintaining  the  resource's  sense  of  involvement  in  the  program. 
Telephone  calls  cause  the  least  interruption  in  their  routine  while  providing 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  voice  concerns,  and  receive  an  immediate 
response , 

Updated  information  for  ^^esource  Guides  is  easily  gathered  by  telephone. 
A  resource  receiving  such  a  phone  call  is  reassured  that  his  participation 
really  matters,  that  he  and  his  work  are  important  to  EBCE.    This  is  especially 
important  to  resources  who  either  have  not  seen  or  are  not  currently  seeing 
students.    A  telephone  call  can  also  elicit  information  about  the  validity  of  a 
student's  problem  or  complaint.    A  call  to  a  FWS  Resource  Organizacion  revealed 
that  one  department  was  using  students  as  unpaid  clerical  help,  contrary  to  the 
program's  purpose.    An  immediate  visit  by  staff  was  required  to  resolve  the 
problem.    On  the  other  hand,  most  minor  misunderstandings  between  students  and 
resources  can  be  resolved  over  the  telephone  without  further  action. 

Visits  to  resource  sites  by  Learning  Coordinators  and  the  Resource  Analyst 
make  them  more  aware  of  the  atmosphere  there.    This  kind  of  information,  which 
is  best  learned  directly,  is  important  when  counseling  students  about  which 
resources  to  visit. 

When  resources  visit  the  school,  they  tour  the  facilities,  meet  staff  and 
students  other  than  those  they  have  worked  with,  and  see  the  resource  center 
in  operation.    Unfortunately,  resources  are  often  too  involved  in  their  work 
to  get  away  for  the  amount  of  time  a  school  visit  would  require.   When  resources 
can  take  the  time,  however,  school  visits  serve  the  important  purpose  of  making 
them  more  familiar  with  the  school  and  less  hesitant  to  call  for  help  or  to 
announce  changes  or  special  events. 

By  arranging  a  luncheon  meeting,  the  Resource  Analyst  can  meet  with 
resources  without  disturbing  their  schedule  and  also  say  "thank  you"  for  the 
time  and  effort  contributed  to  the  program. 

Written  comnuni cat ions  demand  3  resource's  time  and  effort  to  read  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  respond.    Written  materials  can  serve  as  useful  references. 
Resource  Guides,  the  Guide  for  Resource  Persons,  and  brochures  serve  this 
function.    A  personal  letter  from  a  staff  member  on  a  specific  matter 
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of  interest  to  the  resource,  or  letters  to  announce  special  events  are  also 
useful.    However-,  the  immediacy  of  a  familiar  face  or  a  spoken  word  is  lacking 
with  personal  letters.    Program  staff  may  find  that  personal  letters  are  best 
used  as  a  means  of  thanking  a  resource  for  some  special  cooperation  with  the 
program  such  as  conducting  a  workshop.    Far  West  School  annually  sends  partic- 
ipant resources  certificates  of  thanks  for  their  time  and  effort  as  tokens  of 
appreciation. 

A  final  method  of  maintaining  open  lines  of  communication  is  a  newsletter, 
published  periodically  and  sent  to  all  resources.    The  program  newsletter  is 
more  than  a  means  of  good  public  relations  for  EBCE.    It  is  a  vehicle  for  pro- 
viding all  resources  with  up-to-date  information  about  the  school,  its  staff 
and  students,  newly  recruited  resources  from  the  community,  and  program  high- 
lights such  as  unique  student  undertakings  with  individual  resources.    It  is 
also  open  to  resource  contributions  and  provides  a  means  of  resource  partici- 
pation.   Each  issue  reminds  them  their  comments  and  articles  are  as  welcome 
as  those  of  students  and  staff*    A  question-and-answer  column  addresses  prob- 
lems and  issues  most  often  raised  by  resources* 

The  newsletter  should  be  produced  and  distributed  on  a  regular  basis  or 
it  may  lose  its  impact  and  risk  being  regarded  as  junk  mail  rather  than  as  a 
communications  tool*    Each  resource  normally  works  in  relative  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  program  unless  he  visits  the  school  site.    An  informative  news- 
letter helps  minimize  a  resource's  feedings  of  isolation  by  stressing  that  he 
is  in  fact  the  person  providing  the  experience  in  Experience-Based  Career 
Education. 

The  newsletter  should  include  some  information  about  student  activities 
at  specific  resource  sites  to  give  other  resources  ideas  on  which  to  build 
new  activities  at  their  own  sites  and  to  tell  them  who  else  is  participating 
and  how.    The  newsletter  is  a  good  medium  for  discussing  tips  to  help  resources 
increase  their  effectiveness  and,  consequently,  their  ultimate  satisfaction 
and  sense  of  accomplishment  in  working  with  students. 
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Resource 
Information  Syste 


The  purpose  of  the  resource  information  system  is  to  provide  accurate, 
up-to-date  information  for  student  project  planning.    New  resources  must  be 
announced,  descriptions  of  the  possible  learning  activities  made  available, 
changes  recorded,  and  overuse  of  individual  sites  prevented.    (Appendix  4 
describes  how  to  write  a  Resource  Guide.    Appendix  5  contains  brief  descrip- 
tions of  resource  information  forms  as  well  as  copies  of  each.) 

This  section  tells  how  resource  information  is  stored,  revised,  and 
used.  It  would  help  the  reader  to  review  Appendix  5  before  reading  this 
section. 


Storing  Information 

Resource  information  is  stored  in  four  places:    the  Resource  Contact  Card 
file;  the  Resource  Log;  the  alphabetical  files;  and  the  project  planning 
packages.    Each  file  contains  slightly  different  kinds  of  information  or 
organizes  it  in  a  different  way. 

Resource  Contact  File 

Whenever  an  organization  or  individual  is  contacted  as  a  potential  resource, 
a  Resource  Contact  Card  (Appendix  5,  Item  2)  is  filled  out  and  filed.    If  the 
potential  resource  is  unable  to  volunteer  for  the  program,  the  card  is  put  in 
the  inactive  file.    If  the  resource  agrees  to  work  with  students,  the  card  is 
put  in  the  active  file.    But  if  the  resource  is  unsure  and  requires  further 
discussion  and  explanation  of  the  program,  the  card  is  put  in  the  unconfirmed 
file.    These  files  provide  an  instant  reference  for  staff  and  students  seeking 
to  identify  and  recruit  additional  resources.    Before  contacting  a  potential 
resource,  the  card  files  are  reviewed  to  assure  that  the  person  making  the  con- 
tact is  aware  of  any  previous  negotiations  between  the  individual  or  organiza- 
tion and  the  program,  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
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Resource  Loy 

The  information  recorded  on  the  Resource  Contact  Card  is  transferred  to 
the  Resource  Log  (Appendix  5,  Item  3)  when  a  resource  is  recruited.    When  a 
resource  with,     fts,  the  reason  is  entered  and  a  line  is  drawn  through  the 
entire  log  entry.    From  this  log,  staff  can  quickly  compile  information  about 
the  resource  pool  such  as  demographic  data,  numbers  of  resources  according  to 
career  categories  or  packages,  or  numbers  of  RPs,  ROs,  and  CRs.    The  logs  are 
used  to  periodically  assess  the  adequacy  of  the  resource  pool  and  identify 
areas  in  which  resource  development  efforts  should  be  concentrated. 


Project  Planning  Packages 

Packages  group  resources  according  to  a  combined  career  and  subject  area. 

Students  and  staff  can  review  the  package's  annotated  list  of  resources  when 

planning  projects.    For  example,  a  student  interested  in  physical  science  can 

find  the  available  resources  relating  to  the  physical  sciences  and  associated 
careers  in  the  Physical  Science  Package. 


Alphabetical  File 

Three  alphabetical  files  —  for  Resource  Persons,  Resource  Organizations, 
and  Community  Resources  --  contain  multiple  copies  of  the  Resource  Information 
Sheet  (Appendix  5,  Item  4)  or  Resource  Guide   (Appendix  5,  Item  8)   for  each 
available  resource.    Filed  with  the  Resource  Guide  or  the  Resource  Information 
Sheet  are  brochures  about  the  site  and  media  articles  about  the  resource 
(clipped  and  filed  by  the  Resource  Analyst). 


Revising  Information 

Because  resource  descriptions  influence  students'  program  and  project 
plans,  it  is  very  important  that  they  be  factual.    Essential  information 
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changes  can  be  categorized  as  either  relating  to  the  resource  itself  or  to 
the  activities  open  to  students.    The  first  includes  such  things  as  job  title, 
address,  phone  number,  and  hours.    Ordinarily  the  resource  contacts  the  school 
to  inform  the  Resource  Analyst  about  such  changes.    Sometimes  a  student  will 
discover  the  change  and  inform  his  Learning  Coordinator  or  the  Resource  Analyst, 
who  records  it  on  the  Resource  Information  Sheet  or  Resource  Guide. 

Changes  in  activities  are  usually  identified  by  the  Learning  Coordinator 
or  the  Resource  Analyst  during  student  progress  monitoring  and  resource  support 
contacts.    Development  of  a  resource  is  based  on  what  the  Resource  Analyst 
and  the  resource  anticipate  could  take  place.    After  students  visit  the  site, 
conceptions  about  possible  activities  often  change.    One  of  the  purposes  of  main- 
tenance contacts  is  to  discover  whether  activities  projected  as  feasible  during 
development  are  realistic  and  if  additional  activities  have  opened  to  students. 
Such  modifications  are  noted  on  the  Resource  Maintenance  Contact  Report  and  the 
Resource  Guide  is  amended  accordingly.    Similar  information  is  sometimes  dis- 
covered by  the  Learning  Coordinator  when  he  contacts  a  resource  to  assess  a 
student's  progress.    If  so,  a  copy  of  the  Resource  Contact  Report  -  Student 
Assessment  is  forwarded  to  the  Resource  Analyst  so  that  he  can  follow  up. 

Finally,  students  will  tell  their  Learning  Coordinator  or  the  Resource 
Analyst  if  activity  descriptions  on  the  Resource  Information  Sheet  or  Resource 
Guide  are  inaccurate  or  unrealistic.    Staff  action  to  correct  the  guide  must  be 
immediate. 


Using  Information 

students  can  access  information  about  resources  by  subject  and  career 
areas  through  perusal  of  the  annotated  resource  lists  in  the  project  planning 
packages.*    Once  the  student  identifies  resources  of  potential  interest, 
he  can  obtain  a  more  detailed  description  of  each  from  the  alphabetic  file  of 
Resource  Guides  and  Resource  Information  Sheets.    A  review  of  these  dei;criptions 


*  Five  packages  have  been  developed  at  Far  West  School  in  the  areas  of  Commerce, 
Communications  and  Media,  Life  Science,  Physical  Science,  and  Social  Science. 
(See  Volume  IV.) 
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enables  the  student  to  select  the  resources  most  closely  related  to  his  area 
of  interest  and  plan  Orientation  activities  with  them.    Students  needing  help 
identifying  appropriate  resources  or  understanding  Resource  Guides  can  request 
assistance  from  their  Learning  Coordinator,  the  Package  Coordinator,*  or  the 
Resource  Analyst. 

A  student  interested  in  a  specific  career  and  unable  to  locate  an  appro- 
priate resource  through  packages  consults  the  Resource  Analyst.    The  Resource 
Log  enables  the  Resour:ce  Analyst  to  quickly  review  the  resource  pool  (including 
volunteers  developed  since  packages  were  printed)  for  an  appropriate  resource. 
If  none  exists,  the  student  prepares  a  Request  for  Resource  (Appendix  5, 
Item  10),  which  must  be  approved  by  his  Learning  Coordinator,  and  submits  it 
to  the  Resource  Analyst.    The  student  could  also  recruit  a  resource  himself. 
Student-recruited  resources  complete  and  sign  the  Student-Recruited  Resource 
card  (Appendix  5,  Item  11),  which  is  also  signed  by  the  Learning  Coordinator. 
The  card  is  sent  to  the  Resource  Analyst  for  follow-up  action. 

New  resources  and  those  withdrawing  from  the  program  are  publicized  by 
the  Resource  Analyst  through  written  bulletins  to  the  Learning  Coordinators 
or  oral  announcements  during  advisory  group  meetings.    Group  learning  activi- 
ties arranged  by  the  Resource  Analyst  are  also  announced  by  those  means. 

When  a  student  is  ready  to  do  an  Exploration  at  a  site,  he  completes  a 
Resource  Exploration  Approval  (Appendix  5,  Item  5)  and  submits  it  to  his 
Learning  Coordinator.    If  approved,  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Resource  Analyst, 
who  checks: 

1.  the  number  of  students  with  whom  the  resource  is  already  working  and 

2,  whether  the  resource  has  been  analyzed  for  learning  activities 
(that  is,  whether  a  Resource  Guide  has  been  written  or  only  a 
brief  Resource  Information  Sheet  is  on  file). 

Most  resources  place  an  upper  limit  on  the  number  of  students  with  whom 
they  are  willing  to  work.    If  the  resource  the  student  wants  to  visit  is  already 
working  to  h.s  stated  limit  and  is  not  willing,  after  talking  to  the  Resource 
Analyst,  to  take  any  more  students,  a  waiting  list  is  drawn  up.  Occasionally 
a  resource  will  call  the  school  to  request  that  no  more  students  call  until 
one  or  more  of  the  students  he  is  working  with  complete  their  projects.  The 
resource's  folder  is  then  pulled  from  the  alphabetical  file  and  students  and 
staff  are  informed  of  his  status. 


*  Each  LC  also  coordinates  one  of  the  packages.    See  Package  Development. 


When  a  student  requests  Exploration  activities  with  a  partially  developed 
Resource  Person  (one  for  whom  there  is  only  a  Resource  Information  Sheet  on 
file),  the  Resource  Analyst  schedules  a  site  analysis  interview  and  takes  the 
student  with  him.    During  the  interview  the  Resource  Analyst,  the  student,  and 
the  Resource  Person  develop  activities  for  that  student  and  analyze  learning 
activities  for  subsequent  students.    The  Resource  Analyst  then  writes  a  Resource 
Guide  to  replace  the  brief  Resource  Information  Sheet. 

While  as  much  resource  information  as  possible  is  recorded  for  student  and 
staff  use,  it  is  not  possible  to  capture  on  paper  the  atmosphere  or  the  full 
range  of  experiences  at  a  particular  site.    Word~of-mouth  communication  among 
students  is  faster  and  has  more  impact  on  them  than  the  written  word.  Learning 
Coordinators,  responsible  for  helping  students  plan  projects,  need  to  know  the 
kinds  of  things  students  can  do  and  learn  at  resource  sites  from  their  own 
direct  observations  and  discussions  with  resources.    The  Resource  Analyst  should 
also  observe  students  at  resource  sites  to  ensure  that  written  descriptions  of 
the  site  activities  reflect  what  actually  does  and  can  take  place.    (The  preced- 
ing section  on  resource  support  discusses  methods  for  staff  monitoring  of 
student  resource  site  activities.) 
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Appendix  1 
Sample  Telephone  Recruiting  Presentation 


"Hello.    My  name  is   .    I  represent  Far  West  School,  an  alternative 

high  school  educational  program.    Our  students  work  with  individuals  and  organ- 
izations in  the  community  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  develop  the  skills  they 
will  need  after  high  school.    We  particularly  need  resources  in  the  field  of 


If  on.  potZYitial  Re.^ou/ic^  PM^on^,  6ayt  "Would  you  be  interested  in  sharing  your 
knowledge  and  skills  with  high  school  students?"] 

Ifo^  potdntlal  Ruoaxct  O^ga^iizatioyit> ,  6ay:    "With  whom  should  I  speak  about 
the  possible  participation  of  your  organization  in  our  program?    Is  he  or  she 
available?"    Repeal  tk^  ^AjUit  pcuiagnaph  cu  needed.] 

"Our  program,  called  Experience-Based  Career  Education,  is  designed  to  preoare 
students  to  make  informed  career  choices  and  equip  them  with  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  pursue  their  career  and  educational  goals.    Through  use  of 
real -world  experiences,  we  help  students  develop  mature  attitudes  about  employ- 
ment and  their  responsibilities  as  members  of  the  working  community.  They 
become  aware  of  the  spectrum  of  careers  available  and  the  work  to  which  they 
must  commit  themselves  if  they  choose  to  pursue  any  specific  career  they  explore 
Far  West  School  also  enables  students  to  develop  some  of  the  survival  skills 
they  will  need  to  successfully  cope  with  adult  responsibilities  when  they  leave 
school  —  skills  such  as  the  ability  to  meet  and  deal  with  a  variety  of  people, 
the  ability  to  acquire  and  use  information  in  solving  problems,  decision-making 
and  planning  skills,  and  learning  to  accept  responsibility  for  one's  decisions 
and  actions. 

"Far  West  students  plan  and  carry  out  individualized  learning  projects  blending 
academic  subjects,  career  explorations,  and  survival  skills  in  an  integrated 
educational  program.    The  school  involves  representatives  of  all  community 
elements       commercial  and  non-profit,  public  and  private,  large  and  small 
as  living  resources  from  which  students  can  learn.    In  fact,  the  entire  commun- 
ity becomes  a  classroom  in  which  students  combine  real-life  experiences  with 
the  development  of  academic  skills. 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  meet  with  me  to  discuss  our  program  and  your  possible 
participation  in  more  detail?" 


*  NOTE:    This  sample  was  developed  specifically  for  Far  West  School.    You  will 
need  to  tailor  your  presentation  to  reflect  your  local  EBCE  program. 
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Appendix  2 
Sample  Resource  Recruitment  Letter 


fan  coest  scbooL 

d  program  ol  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Dewelopmcni 
360  22nd5trcet,8th  Floor.  Oakiancl.Califomia94612.Tclephone  (415)7630603 

March  18,  1974 

Mary  Jones 
News  Director 
KMP-TV  News 

861  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Dear  Ms.  Jones: 

Far  West  School  is  an  alternative  educational  program  run  by  the  Oakland  Public 
Schools.    Our  students  receive  a  comprehensive  high  school  education  by  workinq 
with  volunteers  in  the  community  who  share  with  them  their  knowledge,  skills, 
and  experience.    The  student  body  at  Far  West  School  represents  a  cross-section 
of  the  student  population  of  Oakland's  high  schools  with  regard  to  ethnicity, 
sex,  socio-economic  status,  achievement,  and  ability. 

Far  West  School  enables  students  to  develop  mature  attitudes  about  employment 
and  their  responsibilities  as  members  of  the  working  community.    They  become 
aware  of  the  spectrum  of  careers  available  and  the  work  to  which  they  must 
commit  themselves  if  they  choose  to  pursue  any  specific  career  they  explore. 
Far  West  School  also  enables  students  to  develop  some  of  the  survival  skills 
they  will  need  to  successfully  cooe  with  adult  responsibilities  when  they  leave 
school.    Such  skills  include  the  ability  to  meet  and  deal  with  a  variety  of 
people,  the  ability  to  acquire  and  use  information  to  solve  problems,  decision- 
making and  planning  skills,  and  learning  tc  accept  responsibility  for  one's 
decisions  and  actions. 

Far  West  students  plan  and  carry  out  individualized  learning  projects  blending 
academic  subjects,  career  explorations,  and  survival  skills  in  an  integrated 
educational  program.    The  school  involves  representatives  of  all  community 
elements  --  commercial  and  non-profit,  public  and  private,  large  and  small  -- 
as  living  resources  from  which  students  can  learn.    In  fact,  the  entire  commun- 
ity becoiiies  a  classroom  in  which  students  combine  real-life  experiences  with 
the  development  of  academic  skills. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  a  handout  for  potential  Resource  Persons  entitled  Open 
Your  World  to  Students  and  the  first  and  second  issues  of  the  Far  West  School 
Newsle  tteF! 

I  would  Mke  to  discuss  with  you  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  prooran  with 
your  East  Bay  News  Bureau  and  answer  any  questions  you  might  have  about  what 
such  a  program  would  entail. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  attention.     I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Si  ncerel y  yours , 


Resource  Analyst 

Enclosures 


*  NOTE:    This  sample  was  developed  specifically  for  Far  West  School. 
You  will  have  to  adapt  it  to  reflect  your  local  EBCE  program. 


Appendix  3 

Goals  and  Objectives  of  Resource  Development 


The  goals  and  objectives  of  resource  development  are  to: 

1.  Meet  program  needs. 

1.1  Provide  a  sampling  of  resources  covering  the  range  of  occupations 
across  career  categories, 

1.2  Enable  students  to  meet  their  graduation  requirements. 

1.3  Enable  students  to  explore  their  career  and  subject  area  interests. 

2.  Identify,  recruit,  and  develop  resources  that: 

2.1  allow  students  opportunities  to  observe  and  experience  career 
distinctions  between  large  and  small  businesses; 

2.2  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  observe  and  experience  an 
overview  of  total  business  or  organizational  activities; 

2.3  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  develop  long-term, 
one-to-one  learning  relationships; 

2.4  enable  students  to  pursue  individual  project  interests  while  at 
the  same  time  acquiring  skills  and  knowledge  through  hands-on 
experience; 

2.5  help  students  progress  to  increasingly  more  difficult  tasks  and 
assume  added  responsibilities  according  to  their  interests  and 
abil i ties ; 

2.6  permit  students  to  see  and  engage  in  specialized  career  activities; 
and 

2.7  understand  EBCE  purposes  and  goals  and  their  role  in  the  program. 

3.  Analyze  resource  sites  to: 

3.1    identify  learning  activities  consistent  with  program  goals  and 
objectives  and 
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3.2    record  and  communicate  prerequisites,  possible  learning  activities, 
and  outcomes: 

a.  for  students,  as  a  preparation  for  participation  at  each 
resource  site  and  an  introduction  to  the  person  serving 
as  a  resource; 

b.  for  staff,  who  use  the  information  as  a  tool  for  student 
guidance  and  counseling  purposes;  and 

c.  for  resources,  as  a  reminder  of  the  suggested  activities, 
projects,  and  products  agreed  upon  by  themselves  and  EBCE 
staff  during  analysis  of  their  learning  site. 

Maintain  the  resource  pool  at  a  size  and  level  of  quality  to: 

4.1  minimize  the  time  and  effort  which  must  be  spent  on  recruitment 
of  new  resources; 

4.2  continue  to  provide  students  with  a  rich  and  diverse  choice  of 
resources  across  career  categories; 

4.3  maintain  free-flowing  communications  between  program  staff 
and  resources,  and  a  sense  of  participation  in  a  cooperative 
endeavor;  and 

4.4  resolve  problems  between  EBCE  and  its  resources  in  an  efficient 
manner  as  they  arise. 

Ensure  that  written  information  about  resources  is  accurate  and  up  to  date. 
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Appendix  4 
Instructions  for  Writing  Resource  Guides 


[log  number]  [ resource  name ) 

RESOURCE  CoAzeJi  iaxaiZij'.   

GUIDE  Pacfeage:   

SubjzcX.  oAza-.   


Briefly  describe  the  resource  and  the  major  activities  of  the  person  or 
organization  which  students  can  learn  about  and  participate  in.    The  purpose 
of  the  paragraph  . is  to  stimulate  student  interest  in  finding  out  more  about  the 
resource  and  what  they  can  do  and  learn  at  the  site.    Opening  with  a  provocative 
question  or  a  quote  from  the  resource  can  be  effective.    In  Resource  Person 
Guides,  include  and  underscore  the  RP's  name,  title,  and  organization.    For  all 
other  guides,  underscore  the  name  of  the  organization  and  the  contact's  name. 
Any  special  prerequisites  (such  as  a  negative  tuberculosis  test  or  reading  skill 
at  a  particular  level)  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 


RP  nmo,-     [on.  RO  cooKdinaXon.) 
OxganLzcution'- 

TKiMpofLtation:  Give  directions  to  the  resource  si te  via  publ  ic  transportation. 
Phone.'- 

Howut    State  times  when  the  resource  can  be  contacted. 


For  explanations  of  the  following  levels  of  involvement  with 
resources ,  review  pages  3  through  6  of  the  handbook. 

The  ORIENTATION:    Briefly  describe  what  students  can  expect  on  an  Orien- 
tation visit,  including  activities  available  (informal  discussions,  formal 
presentations,  films,  tours  of  the  site,  and  any  activities  prescribed  by  the 
resource),  content  (the  purpose  and  functions  of  the  work  or  organization, 
significant  issues  or  problems  related  to  the  field,  possible  topics  for 
projects,  discussion  of  student  interests,  and  what  students  can  do  and  learn 
at  the  site),  and  the  time  required.    Also  state  the  number  of  students  who 
can  participate  at  one  time  and  any  special  instructions  necessary. 
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In  some  cases,  activities  fall  easily  into  the  following 
categories.     If  they  '  do  not,  simply  put  them  under  the 
single  heading,   "EXPLORATION/ INVESTIGATION Use  the 
distinction  only  if  it's  helpful. 

The  EXPLORATION:    Provide  a  brief  summary  of  the  activities  students  can 
participate  in;  what  careers,  subjects,  or  issues  can  be  explored;  and  what 
the  student  might  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  using  this  resource. 

The  Investigation:    summarize  the  activities  students  can  engage  in, 
topics  or  issues  they  can  investigate  in  depth,  and  skills. they  can  develop 
and  polish  if  they  are  interested  in  working  with  the  resource  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 


This  section  should  provide  interesting,  concrete  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
things  students  can  do  and  learn  using  the  resource.  Us  purpose  is  to  trigger 
ideas  for  projects  and  give  students  some  idea  of  how  to  proceed.  The  learning 
activities  described  here  will  help  establish  students'  and  resources'  expecta- 
tions of  each  other.    Make  them  stimulating,  but  realistic. 

Begin  with  activities  appropriate  to  Orientations,  giving  suggestions 
which  become  increasingly  more  difficuiw.    At  the  Exploration  level,  include 
subjects,  issues,  or  careers  the  student  might  explore.    At  the  Investigation 
level,  include  activities  requiring  extended  involvement  which  will  enable  the 
student  to  develop  and  apply  specific  skills  and  knowledge.    Suggest  possible 
products  students  could  complete.    Be  sure  your  examples  include  activities 
which  require  the  application  of  inquiry,  problem-solving,  and  interpersonal 
skills,  as  well  as  activities  related  to  career  development.    Use  concrete 
action  verbs  such  as  "interview,"  "construct,"  "analyze,"  "compare,"  "propose," 
or  "evaluate"  rather  than  words  like  "learn  about"  or  "understand." 

The  list  should  be  numbered.    In  the  left-hand  margin,  if  appropriate, 
bracket  the  activities  for  each  level  of  involvement  with  the  resource. 


Recommend  related  resources  by  referring  students  to  other  Resource  Guides. 
List  relevant  books,  magazines,  and  audio-visual  materials. 


Ca^eeA  {^amilij,  >6abjec-t  oaqm,,  and  package: 

At  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the  Guide,  indicate  the  career  family  or 
families  to  which  this  resource  is  most  closely  related.    Use  a  career  classi- 
fication such  as  that  developed  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research. 
(See  Exhibit  2,  page  10.)    Also  list  the  packages  students  should  use  when 
planning  projects  using  this  resource,  and  subject  areas  in  which  they  may 
seek  credit. 
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Appendix  5 


Summary  of  Fomis  Used 
in  the  Resource  Information  System 


The  forms  described  below  are  used  in  the  Far  West  Laboratory  EBCE  program 
to  record  information  about  potential  resources,  available  resources,  and  stu- 
dents* experiences  at  resource  sites.    These  resource  information  forms  are 
discussed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  generally  used,  although  the  process 
is  not  a  strictly  linear  one.    Exhibit  5,  which  follows  the  discussion,  is  a 
chart  listing  each  form  used,  when  it  is  used,  by  whom,  and  its  distribution. 
Finally,  samples  of  each  of  the  forms  are  provided  at  the  end  of  the  appendix. 

Item  1:  Student's  Initial  Planning  Worksheet 

This  form  is  completed  by  the  student  immediately  upon  entry  into  the  pro- 
gram and  at  the  beginning  of  each  subsequent  school  year.    On  it  he  lists  career 
and  educational  interests  and  answers  a  number  of  questions  designed  to  help  him 
think  about  what  he  would  like  to  accomplish  in  the  program.    The  single  copy  of 
this  form  goes  to  his  Learning  Coordinator,  who  reviews  it  with  the  student  dur- 
ing their  first  few  conferences  together  to  assess  student  interests  as  a  basis 
for  initial  long-term  planning.    It  is  also  used  by  the  Resource  Analyst  to 
compile  lists  of  students'  interests  when  planning  resource  development. 

Item  2:  Resource  Contact  Card 

The  Resource  Analyst  records  the  potential  resource's  name,  address,  organ- 
ization, and  the  size  and  nature  of  the  organization  on  this  form.  Demographic 
data  for  statistical  purposes,  the  outcome  of  the  contact,  and  necessary  follow- 


*  In  addition  to  these  forms,  the  Student  Activity  Report  provides  information 
about  student  use  of  resources,  although  the  form  is  more  directly  concerned 
with  student  progress  monitoring  than  with  resource  information. 
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up  are  also  noted.    The  purpose  of  the  form  is  to  log  every  individual  and 
organization  contacted  as  a  source  of  information  to  all  persons  recruiting 
resources  and  as  a  working  record  of  resource  development  status.  Depending 
•on  the  .contact's  reaction  (yes,  no,  or  maybe),  the  card  is  filed  in  the  active, 
inactive,  or  unconfirmed  Resource  Contact  Card  file  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Resource  Analyst.    These  cards  should  be  updated  and  refiled  as  follow-up 
contacts  are  made  and  recorded,  and  as  the  status  of  the  resource  (or  potential 
resource)  changes. 

Item  3:  Resource  Log 

After  recruitment,  every  resource  is  assigned  a  number  according  to  whether 
it  is  a  Resource  Person,  a  Resource  Organization,  or  a  Community  Resource.  All 
the  information  on  the  Resource  Contact  Card  is  transferred  to  this  log  sheet. 
This  form  provides  a  quick  tally  of  current  resources  and  demographic  data  about 
them,  as  well  as  enabling  staff  to  group  resources  by  package  and  career  family. 
It  is  completed  and  filed  by  the  Resource  Analyst. 

Item  4:  Resource  Information  Sheet 

This  form,  completed  after  recruitment,  is  only  used  with  Resource  Persons 
and  after  the  initial  pool  has  been  developed.    On  it  the  Resource  Person  or 
Resource  Analyst  records  the  necessary  information  for  Orientation  activities. 
It  calls  for  brief  descriptions  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  a  student  could 
acquire,  the  prerequisites,  the  types  of  activities  available  (such  as  discus- 
sions, observation,  or  working  with  equipment),  when  the  RP  is  available,  and 
how  many  students  the  RP  can  ^'ork  with. 

Item  5:  Resource  Exploration  Approval 

students  fill  out  this  form  when  they  want  to  engage  in  Exploration-level 
activities  with  a  resource.    It  helps  maintain  a  check  on  resource  utilization 
so  that  resources  do  not  become  overloaded.    It  also  is  the  mechanism  for 
notifying  the  Resource  Analyst  that  the  resource  should  be  analyzed  for  learning 
activities  if  a  detailed  Resource  Guide  has  not  yet  been  developed, 
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Item  6:  Resource  Site  Analysis  Worksheet 


The  Resource  Analyst  may  use  this  form  when  conducting  site  analysis 
interviews.    The  form  provides  hints  and  recording  space  for  collecting  the 
information  needed  to  develop  a  Resource  Guide. 


Item  7:  Resource  Site  Analysis  Interview  Checklist 

The  Resource  Analyst  or  other  EBCE  staff  member  may  use  this  form  when 
conducting  a  site  analysis  interview.    It  reminds  the  interviewer  of  the  major 
points  about  EBCE  that  should  be  conveyed  to  the  resource  and  the  kinds  of 
information  about  the  resource  that  should  be  obtained.    It  is  a  working  tool 
only  and  does  not  have  to  be  completed  or  filed. 


Item  8:  Resource  Guide 

After  completing  a  development  interview  with  an  RP  or  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals at  an  RO,  the  Resource  Analyst  writes  a  Resource  Guide.    The  Guide 
describes  activities  agreed  upon  by  the  Resource  Analyst  and  the  resource,  and 
includes  any  prerequisites  for  student  participation,  suggestions  for  other 
resources  to  visit,  related  reading,  and  project  activities.    See  Appendix  4 
for  guidelines  for  writing  Resource  Guides.    See  pages  35  through  43  for  sample 
Resource  Guides. 
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Item  9:  Resource  Contact  Report  —  Student  Assessment 

The  Learning  Coordinator  completes  one  of  these  forms  after  a  phone  call 
or  personal  visit  to  a  Resource  Person  or  individual  at  a  Resource  Organization 
who  is  working  with  one  of  his  students.    The  form  is  used  to  record  the  Learn- 
ing Coordinator's  and  resource's  observations  about  the  student's  learning  and 
activities  at  the  site.    This  includes  checking  the  student's  progress  toward 
his  project  goals  and  identifying  problems  the  resource  may  be  facing  in 
helping  the  student  achieve  those  goals.    There  should  be  at  least  two  reports 
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per  student  project:    one  for  the  Learning  Coordinator's  phone  call  or  visit 
before  a  student  has  finished  hi?  project  goals,  and  one  after  the  student 
has  completed  his  project  goals.    These  reports  go  in  the  student's  file.  If 
the  resource  is  having  problems,  the  Resource  Analyst  can  be  called  in  to  help 
the  LC  and  the  resource  resolve  them. 

Item  10:  Request  for  Resource 

A  student  completes  this  form  when  he  is  interested  in  a  career,  a  subject, 
or  an  issue  for  which  there  are  no  developed  resources.    The  student  states  the 
reason  for  his  request,  the  learning  activity  level  he  would  like  to  engage  in, 
and  his  suggestions  (if  any)  for  potential  resources  to  contact.    After  his 
Learning  Coordinator  reviews  and  approves  the  request,  it  is  forwarded  to  the 
Resource  Analyst.    If  the  Resource  Analyst  can  immediately  fill  the  student's 
request,  he  notes  the  results  on  the  form,  sends  copies  to  the  student  and  the 
LC,  and  retains  one  for  his  files.    If  additional  action  is  required,  the 
Resource  Analyst  records  the  action  taken  thus  far  and  its  outcome  on  the  form, 
notifies  the  student  and  the  LC  orally  or  by  note,  and  completes  the  form  either 
when  the  request  is  filled  or  he  is  unable  to  fill  it.    The  form  should  be 
returned  to  the  student  and  LC  only  after  final  action  has  been  taken. 

Item  11:  Student-Recruited  Resource 

When  a  student  recruits  a  resource,  he  completes  this  card  and  has  the 
resource  sign  it.    The  card  is  then  forwarded  to  the  Resource  Analyst  for 
follow-up.    On  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  is  a  statement  to  the  new  resource 
listing  the  Resource  Analyst's  phone  number  and  informing  him  of  the  follow-up 
action  that  will  occur.    This  card  is  filed  by  the  Resource  Analyst. 


Item  12:  Resource  Maintenance  Contact  Report 

This  form  is  used  by  the  Resource  Analyst  to  record  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  maintenance  contacts  with  resources.    Contact  may  be  initiated  by  the  resource, 
a  Learning  Coordinator,  a  student,  or  the  Resource  Analyst;  it  may  be  simply 
routine  or  in  response  to  a  problem.    Subsequent  action  taken  by  the  Resource 
Analyst  is  also  documented  on  this  form.    When  appropriate,  a  copy  is  sent  to 
the  Learning  Coordinator  for  his  information. 
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Item  1 


Experience- Based  Career  Education 

STUDENT'S  INITIAL  PU^NNING  WORKSHEET 

Pacfe  I 

STUDENT 

GRADE 

LEARNING  COORDIN/MOR 

DATE 

1,  Have  you  identified  any  specific  career (s)  you  would  like  to  know  more  about? 
{  ]  YES      [  ]  NO  If  YES,  state  the  career (s)  of  interest: 


Do  you  presently  have  plans  to  pursue  or  begin  training  in  any  career (s)  after  uou 
finish  high  school?     Which  one(s)? 


J.  If  you  DO  plan  to  pursue  or  begin  training  for  a  specific  career  after  you  finish 
high  school,  please  list  the  things  you  have  to  do  before  you  can  actually  begin 
work  in  your  chosen  career* 


4,  While  you  are  enrolled  in  EBCE ,  you  will  be  able  to  explore  careers  by  spending 
time  on  the  job  with  people  engaqed  in  various  careers.     In  one  type  of  experience 
you  will  spend  time  with  a  person  DISCUSSING  his/her  career  or  job.     In  another 
type  of  experience  you  will  spend  additional  time  with  that  porson  and  learn  to 
do  and  PARTICIPATE  in  some  of  the  things  that  person  does  as  part  of  his/her  job. 
Please  write  in  the  career (s)   in  which  you  have  an  interest  in  the  space  below, 
and  check  the  kind  of  experience  you  would  like  to  pursue  for  the  career (s)  you 
have  selected.      (NOTE  -  Your  indication  of  "interest"  will  .VOT  commit  you  to 
these  experiences . ) 


Occupation/ Job 

Kind  of  Experience 

Discussion 

Participation 
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STUDENT *S  INITIAL  PUNNING  WORKSHEET 


Page  2 


5.  If  ijou  plan  to  continue  your  formal  education  after  you  finish  high  school,  check 
(»)   the  level  of  education  you  hope  to  achieve  and  (if  possible)  list  the  name  of  the 
institution  you  are  planning  to  attend. 

[   1  Junior  College    

(  1   State  University  

1   1  Private  College  or  University  

(  1  Business  School  .  

(  )  Vocational/Trade  School  ^  

(  1  Apprenticeship   1  

(   ]  Graduate  or  Professional  School  

(  )  Company  Training  Program   ^  

(  )  Other  (specify)      ,   .._  _   


6.  What  subjects  and  social  issues  are  of  particular  interest  to  you? 


7.  Please  check  any  of  the  following  areas  in  which  you  would  like  to  have  extra  help 
while  you  are  in  BBCE: 

[  1  Reading 

(  1  Mathematics 

[  ]  Writing 

(  )  Expressing  Yourself 

1  )  Meeting  and  Dealing  with  People 

(  )  Study  Habits 

(  )  Health  and  Fitness 

(  )  Other  (specify) 
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STUDENT'S  INITIAL  PLAlsNING  WORKSHEET 


STUDENT: 


pjqe  i 


8,     What  are  your  favorite  leisure  activities P  Why? 


What  social  and/or  recreational  activities  would  you  like  to  be  a  part  of, 
especially  those  which  could  include  other  EBCE  students?    What  team  activities 
would  you  like  to  be  a  part  of? 


10,     What  else  do  you  think  your  Learning  Coordinator  should  know  about  you,  your 
goals,  interests ,  or  needs? 
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Item  2 

Experience- Based  Career 

Ed  ucation 

RESOURCE  PERSON  CONTACT  CARD 

LOG  N(!. 

lAREER  FAMILY 

RESOURCE  PERSON 

M      F  Age 

TITLE 

B  W  A  55  NA 

ORGANIZATION 

{  ]  Non-Profit       (  ]  Commerciai 

ADDRESS 

Size  of  Organization: 

I  1  '  10 

[  1  10-50 

TELEPHONE 

[  ]   -  50 

^V^N  1  Mk*  1  CU    a  1 

DATE 

COMMENTS:     (Please  ini 

Hal  and  date 

your  oonnents) 
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Experience-Based  Career 

Education 

RESOURCE  ORGANIZATION  CONTACT  CARD 

LOG  NO. 

CAREER  FAMILY 

RESOURCE  ORGANIZATION 

[  1  Non-Profit       (  ] 

Cornmerc  lai 

ADDRESS 

Size  of  Organization: 

[1-10 

[  ]  10-50 

TELEPHONE 

I  1    ^  ^0 

RO  COORDINATOR 

TITLE 

CONTACTED  BY 

DATE 

COMMENTS:     (Please  initial  and  date  your  aotments) 
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Item  4 


Experience" Based  Career  Education 


RESOURCE    INFORMATION  SHEET 


/: r  Jz  , J I udri nts  work  with  people  in  the  jo^^cr. i  " i n     1 Miyriyig  ir.  J  ju > > in  :  .^u: 
rrc.''\-**j  *rir^'U(7h  'jhich  they  sinul  zaneousli^  c j::  '        ^ir^-'-ers,  ^.-cuzr'c-:-  us-jful 
iK'i    li-^:  *h^ir  academic  credits.     If  you  xt':  -ji'^iny  r  :■  i^erve  is  a  r^:::  :irjr\  :  \' 
:}or*ir'l'ete  this  form  and  return  it  to  th^  schor^l .    rtud^nt!3  ui'l  lu^c  t^i:,?  inf-jr'^^* :  ?n 
to  seler^t  Resource  Persons  to  j'/ntact,  so  r'.ease  I  xi  xc>  .ipeciylj  is       jib  L-:  ar -ut 
uhxt  jtudcnts  can  learn  and  do.     Use  an  xddit'ona'  :-a<7f'  :*/  KCJessar^^. 


TITLE 


COMPANY /OR CAN I ZAT I ON _ 


ADDRESS 


PHONE 


BEST  HOURS  TO  CALL. 


HOURS  AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS. 


TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION: 
NATURE  OF  BUS  I  NESS :_ 


[  ]  Non-profit 


J  Cominercial      NO,  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


WHAT  KINDS  OF  KNOWLEDGE  OR  SKILL  CAN  A  STUDENT  ACQUIRE  BY  WORKING  WITH  YOU? 
(Include  academic  areas ,  if  appropriate , } 


ACTIVITIES  AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS   (please  check): 


Discussions 

Obsorvation 

Attend  St  Jiff  meetings 

Attend  professional  or 

union  meetings 


Participation : 

[  1  Sample  tasks 
[  1  Actual  tasks 
[   1  Operjtinq  equipment:- 


BASIC  SKILLS  WITH  WHICH  YOU  CATJ  ASSIST  THE  STUDENT   (ple^ise  chock): 

[  ]  Reading       [  ]  Oral  communications       I   1  Writinq  1  Mathematics 

PREREQUISITES   (if  any):  


ARE  YOU  AVAIiJ\BLE  TO  GUEST-LEAD  STUDENT  DISCUSSION  GROUPS  AT  THE  SCHOOL? 
[  ]   Yes  [   ]  No 

AREAS  OF  SPECIAL  KNOWLEDGE,  INTEREST,  OR  SKILL  NOT  NOTHD  ABOVE  WHICH  STUDENTS  CAN 
SHARE,    INCLUDING  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES,    IF  APPROPRIATE: 


HOURS  PER  WEEK  YOU  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  YOU  CAN  WORK  WITH  AT  ONE  TIME. 


CONTACTED  BY   DATE. 

(EBCL  student  or  start  member) 
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Item  5 


Experience-Based  Career  Education 

RESOURCE   EXPLORATION  APPROVAL 

.Vote  to  Soudsnt: 

If  you  plan  visits  beyond  the  Ordentation  level  with  a  resoiux^e^  yju  mist  jo'^lete 
the  information  below  and  obtain  your  Learning  Coordinator's  app2\?val. 

Please  print  or  type  all  entries  and  be  sure  of  correct  spelling . 

RESOURCE  N/^E 

RP[  ]  RO{  J  CRf  ] 

TITLE 

ORGANIZATION 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE/ZIP 

TELEPHONE 

YOUR  NAME 

DATE 

PROJECT  TITLE 

LEARNING  COORDINATOR'S  SIGNATURE 

DATE 

COMMENTS  (Include  schedule  of  additional  visits,  if  I'Mown) : 

Following  approval  by  the  Learning  Coordinator ,  forward  this  form  to  the  Resource 
Analyst,  who  will 

1.  flag  the  resource  file  if  the  resource  requested  is  being  used  to  capacity 
and  (if  appropriate) 

2.  interview  the  resource  and  develop  a  Resource  Guide. 
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Item  6 


Expcr  ience~3  ised  Career  E.iucjition 

RESO'JP'-^    s  (        an;.;.  i 

TITLE 

ORGANlZATia>i 

ADDRESS 

TELEPVONE                          BET.T  HOURS 

TO  CALL                   HOURS  AVAILABLE 

TO  STUDEtJlS 

TYPE  OF  C0MP/\NY:      I  ]  Non-prof iv 
t^TURE  OF  ORGANIZATIOrj/DEPARTNENT 

I  ]  Coimercidl               NUMBER  OF 

EMPLOYEES 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  CAN  PARTIC 

I  PATE  AT  ONE  TIME 

LEVELS  OF  INVOLVEMENT  AVAIU^SLE  TO  STUDENTS: 

[  ]  Orientation       [   ]  Exploration       (  )  Investigation 

ACTIVITIES  AVAIU\BLE  TO  STUDENTS 

(please  check) : 

{   ]   Discuss  ions 

Student  Participation : 

(  )  Observation  i  )  Sample  tc.sks 

[   1  Attend  organization  meetings  [  ]  Actual  tasks 

[   )  Attend  professional  or  union-  {  ]  Equipment  (specify)  

affiliated  meetings  

BASIC  SKILLS  WITH  WHICH  THE  RESOURCE  WILL  ASSIST  STUDENTS   (ploaso  check): 

[   ]  Reading       [   1  Oral  communications         [   ]  Writina        [   ]  Mathematics 

IS  THE  RESOURCE  AVAIU\BLE  TO  GUEST-LEAD  STUDENT  DISCUSSION  GROUPS?     [   !   Yes       (    1  ;;o 

IS  THE  RESOURCE  AVAILABLE  TO  VISIT  Th€  SCHOOL  AND  MAKE  A  FORM^XL  PRESENTATION  ABOUT 
HIS.  ^ER  PROFESSION?       (   )   Ves       [1  No 

PRIMARY  DUTIES:__  


PHYSICAL  EN^/IRONMENT  OF  JOB: 


KNOWLEDGE  A^D  SKILLS  UTILIZED  ON  .)0B: 


PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  STUDENT  PARTICIPATION: 
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RESOURCE  SITE  ANALYSIS  WORKSHEET 


Pa  GO  2 


WHAT  WILL  THE  RESOURCE  DISCUSS  WITH  STUDENTS? 


WHAT  CAN  STUDENTS  OBSERVE?. 


OTHERS  AT  SITE  WITH  WHOM  STUDENTS  CAN  MEET  OR  WORK: 


THINGS  A  STUDENT  CAN  DO: 
Without  prerequisites  _ 


With  basic  skills  competence 


With  job  specific  skills  (e.g.,  typing) 


HOW  CAN  A  STUDENT  DEVELOP  SKILLS  WHICH  WILL  ENABLE  HIM  TO  PARTICIPATE  AT  THIS  SITE? 


RELATED  READING: 


RELATED  RPS,  ROS,  OR  CRS:  

PERSONAL  DATA  AS  APPROPRIATE  AND  RELEV/VJT: 
Previous  education  and  experience  


Hobbies  and  ^vocational  interests   

 — — '  '  "  FWL-EBCE  Rev.  12/75 
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Item  7 


Experience-Based  Career  Education 


RESOURCE  SITL  ANALYSIS 
INTERVIEW  CHECKLIST 


T'',*:  site  ana  I  u  sis  is  an  infomal  Jisjussion  rc-r^^'^n  EBCE  sr.^;'/  •'^'■d  the  poteyitijl 
Resource  Person,  ?r  Resource  Organisation  representative ,  rather  zhccn  a  structu^'cd 
interview.     Its  purpose  is  threefold:     (1)  to  ensui^e  that  the  resource  understands  the 
EBCE  concept  and  operations  and  to  answer  questions  of  the  potential  Resource  Person  ■ 
or  Resource  Organization;     (2)  to  deterrvine  the  ways  the  resource  is  \'ilZin^  cnJ  u^.lr 
to  assist;  and  (2)  to  provide  a  subjective  evaluation  by  the  EBCE  staff  mernter  :he 
frvet  effective  ways  the  resource  can  participate. 

Before  closing  the  interview,  review  this  checklist  and  pursue  items  not  yet 
adequately  covered  with  the  resource. 


I.     INFORMATION  TO  BE  CONVEYED 

A.  Program  Concepts 

1  Understands  broad  concept  of  career  education  as  "learninq  for  life";  that  "career" 
is  broadly  defined  as  one's  life  path. 

1  Understands  EBCE  is  a  program  of  comprehensive,  personalized  learning  based  on 
experience  in  diverse  sectors  of  the  community. 

1  Understands  how  Resource  Persons  and  Organizations  contribute  to  student  learning. 

1  Understands  how  real-life  experiences  provide  most  of  the  students'  learning  activi- 
ties, with  supplementary  learning  activities  available  at  the  school. 

1  Understands  sources  and  types  of  students  (age  ranges,  cross  section  of  students). 

1  Understands  program  goals. 

B.  Program  Operation 

]  Understands  that  resources  and  students  work  together  by  mutual  agreement. 

)  Understands  that  resources  work  with  students  at  their  normal  work  site. 

1  Understands  that  either  the  resource  or  student  can  terminate  their  activities. 

)  Understands  that  students  self-assign  themselves  so  that  staff  cannot  predict  when 
students  will  initiate  activities. 

1  Understands  the  three  learning  activity  levels:     Orientation,  Exploration,  and 
Investigation. 

1  Understands  EBCE  staff  structure  and  roles. 

1  Understands  insurance  coverage  provided  by  the  program. 

1  Understands  how  students  plan  activities  and  earn  credit  (projects,  packages. 
Resource  Guides,  guidance  and  counseling,  program  planning,  and  evaluation  of 
student  products  and  performance ) . 

(  1  Understands  own  role  in  evaluation  (i.e.,  to  evaluate  student  behavior  as  well  as 
students'  performance  and  pnducts  as  requested) - 
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RESOURCE   SITE  ANALYSIS    INTERVIEW  CHECKLIST 


Page  2 


(   I  Understands  that  resource  must  be  qenerally  available  to  students  but  can  deter- 
mine how  many  students  with  whom  he  would  like  to  work  and  when. 

(  )  Understands  that  EBCE  staff  are  available  to  provide  the  resource  with  whatever 
assistance  is  necessary. 

[  1  Understands  that  students  learn  by  discovery  and  "hands-on"  experience — the  qreater 
the  student  interest  and  direct  involvement,   the  qreater  the  learning  and  retention. 

(  1   Knows  that  a  Resource  Guide  will  be  forvarded  for  review  and  that  the  Guide  provides 
suggested  student  activities  and  products. 

II.     INFORMATION  TO  BE  ACQUIRED 

(  1  (SDtain  bafiic  information  about  the  Resource  Person  or  Resource  Organization,  includ- 
ing name,  organization,  phone  number,  hours,   job  suninary,   job-related  interests, 
special  skills  and  abilities,  what  students  can  do,  what  they  can  observe,  how  many 
students  the  resource  will  work  with,   types  of  involvement  agreed  upon,  special 
requirements,  and  non- job-related  activities.     (Use  the  Resource  Site  Analysis  Work- 
sheet or  notes . ) 

[  1   Is  the  information  sufficient  to  prepare  a  subjective  evaluation  of  the  best  use 
to  be  made  of  the  resource? 

(  1    Is  the  information  sufficient  to  identify  any  limitations,  restrictions,  or  pre- 
requisites for  student  use  of  this  resource? 

(  1   Request  suggestions  on  related  reading  and  other  information  sources. 

[  1   Request  a  copy  of  the  resource's  automobile  insurance  coverage  if  students  will  be 
riding  in  his  or  her  car. 

(  1   Is  the  information  sufficient  to  develop  a  Resource  Guide?     (Close  the  interview 
with  a  request  for  permission  to  follow  up  by  telephone  if  additional  information 
is  needed. ) 
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Item  9 


Experience- Based  Career  Education 


RESOURCE  CONTACT  REPORT  -  STUDENT  ASSESSMENT 


^lA^E  OF  RESOURCE 
ORGANIZATION  


CONTACT  MADE  BY . 
NWME  OF  STUDENT. 


i  ]  RP     \   ]  RO     {   ]  CR 

PHONE   

DATE  


LEVEL  OF  INVOLVEMB^JT:       (  J  Orientation       (  1  Exploration       [  1  Investigation 

NUMBER  OF  VISITS  NVADE  BY  STUDENT  

AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  THESE  VISITS  

Ch€CK  ONE:       {  1  Personal  visit       [  ]  Telephone  call       {  )  Resource  visit  to  school 


1.  HAS  THE  STUDENT  DISCUSSED  HIS  OR  HER  PROJECT  GOALS  WITH  YOU?       [  ]  Yes     [  ]  So 

2.  HAS  THE  STUDENT  SHOWN  YOU  HIS  OR  HER  PPOJECT  PL^VN?  {  ]  Yes     [  ]  No 

3.  HOW  WOULD  YOU  EVALUATH  THE  STUDENT'S  PU^VMNING,  PREPARATION,  AND  PERFORM^CE? 


WHY? 


t+.  HAS  THE  STUDENT  REQUESTED  THAT  YOU  EVALUATE  HIS  OR  HER  WORK?       (  1   i'es     [  ]  No 

5.  ARE  YOU  WILLING  /s^iD  ABLE  TO  EVALUATE  THE  STUDENT'S  WORK?  [  ]   Yes     [  ]  No 

6.  ARE  THE  STUDENT'S  GOALS  REALISTIC  FOR  THE  TYPES  OF 

ACTIVITIES  HE  OR  SHE  ENGAGES  IN  WITH  YOU?  [   ]   Yes     [  ]  No 

(IF  hOT,  PLEASE  EXPLAIN.),  


7.  WHAT  RECO^MENDATIOTvIS  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  M^KE  AT  THIS  TIME,   IF  ANY? 


8.  WHAT  HELP  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  FROM  OUR  STAFF  AT  THIS  TIME,   IF  ANY? 
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RESOURCE  CONTACT  REPORT  -  STUDENT  ASSESSMErjT 


9.     LEARNING  COORD  I  hiA  TOR'S  COMMENTS:      {List  what  you  think  the  student  is  learning, 
problems  that  need  attention ,  strategies  you  and  the  resource  agree  upon  for 
working  with  the  student,  and  so  on.) 
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Item  10 


ExperienceSased  Career  Education 


REQUEST  FOR  RESOURCE 


1.  STUDENT    DATE  OF  REQUEST 

2.  CAREER,  SUBJECT,  OR  SKILL  AREA  IN  WHICH  RESOURCE  IS  NEEDED 


3.     REASOf;  DESIRED:     (  ]  Career  study                         [  ]  Personal  interest 
[  ]  Graduation  requirement        [  ]  Other  (specify)  


^,  INVOLVEMENT  LEVEL  DESIRED:  (  1  Orientation  [  ]  Exploration  [  1  Investigation 
5 .    SUGGESTED  RESOURCES  OR  CONTACTS :  '  


6.  STUDENT'S  SIGNATURE    DATE 

7.  LC  APPROVAI  DATE 

8.  ACTION  TAKEN:   (Date  and  initial  each  entry,)  


9.     RESOURCE  WALYST    DATE 

(signature) 
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i:  After  approval,  LC  holds  'Icldenvod  (susvense  covit)  and  forvards  pest  of 
cnce  Anal'-'St,     A^tcr  jcpm^^-.^i'!  •  ■  -'ccuire^  irtioriy  ^csour^^c  ^Xial^^s^  vctrj^r 


Distribution: 
set  to  ResoiiTce 

()riginal  (l/iite)  nnr^  ^mo^.s  IV? '  "rw.''  to  .^""ur^r^-t  ^nr!  Pin>  to  LC, 


no  ■ 


Item  11 


FRONT 

S  TUDENT-RECRU I TED  RESOURCE 
Experience-Based  Career  Education  


NAME  OF  RESOURCE 
OCCUPATION   


ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS   


PHONE 


TIMECS)  OF  DAY  AVAILABLE 


I  am  voittinQ  to  &2A.vz  a&  aRz&ouAcz  PeA&on  ($oa.  EBCE  6tud&nt&. 
SIGNATURE  DATE   


STUDENT  .   LC  APPROVAI  

(Give  completed  card  to  Resource  Analyst.)     FWL-EBCE  Rev. 12/7 5 


REVERSE 


TO  THE  RESOUUCE  PERSOW: 


yoa  agA.ee  to  &qa\}Z  (U  a  Re^ouAce  PeJUon  {^ofL 
EBCE  itudznti,  thz  ReAouAce  AmZy&t  mil  coYitact 
yoa  to  di&(nK>&  thz  6chooV6  pncQham  and  yoan. 
paHJtLcipatijon.    IjJ  yoa  hxLvz  qaz&tAjOYib  about  thz 
6chool  OH.  thz  fiotz  oi  Re6ouAce  Pcaaowa,  p^eoAe 
CjoII  thz  Rz&ouAcz  Analyst  at  


Tfiojife  yoa. 
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Item  12 


Experience-Based  Career  Education 

RESOURCE  MAINTENANCE  CONTACT  REPORT 

RESOURCE  N/V^ 

[   ]  RP      {  ]  RO      {   ]  CR  DATE 

ORGANI ZATION 

DATF  OF  IJ^ST  CONTACT 

CCWTACTED  BY  (staff  member) 

METHOD  /phone,  visit) 

CONTACT  INITIATED  BY 

REASON 

CIW4GES  {address,  phone  ^  hours  ^  *?tc?.  J 

Raaord  nurrbera  of  students  . 
participating  in  activities  ^ 
at  the  resourae  site,  ^ 


STUDENT  PARTICIPATION  AT  RESOURCE  ilTE 

Period:  Beginning 

Ending 

Activity  Level 

Completed 

Continuing 

Orientation 

Exploration 

Investigation 

POSITIVE  COH^TS: 


NEGATIVE  CO*^NTS: 


REQUESTED  ASSIST/V^CE  AND/OR  SUGGESTIONS:, 


ACTION  NEEDED :- 


.DATE  ACTION  TAKEN. 


See  reverse  side  for  suggested  discussion  topics. 
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RESOURCE  MAINTENANCE   CONTACT  REPORT 


-  Suagested  Discussion  Topics 


Page  2 


VjHAT  ACTIVITIES  DOES  THE  RESOURCE  NQRmLLY  ENGAGE  IN  WITH  STUDENTS?    For  example: 

•  discussions  about  his  career  field 

•  helping  students  evaluate  their  interests  and  abilities  in  the  career  field 

•  discussing  issues  or  subjects 

•  helping  students  plan  projects 

•  providing  students  with  opportunities  to  observe  work  activities  and  explaining  them 

•  providing  students  with  opportunities  to  participate  in  work  activities 

•  teaching  students  specific  tasks  and/or  training  them  in  career-related  skills 

•  helping  students  identify  other  information  sources 

•  evaluating  student  work 

WAT  KINDS  OF  PROJECTS  DO  STUDENTS  WORK  ON?     For  example: 

•  project  focus  (issue,  problem,  subject,  or  career) 

•  significance 

•  relevance  of  student  projects  to  resource' s  career  field  and/or  interests 

WHAT  DO  STUDENTS  LEARN?    For  example: 

•  skills  —  problem-solving,  interpersonal ,  inquiry,  basic,  job-related,  or  other  skills 

•  career  knowledge  —  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  career,  entrance  routes, 

entrance  requirements ,  job  outlook,  structure  and  function  of  the  organization , 
job-hunting  information,  significant  problems  facing  workers  in  the  field 

•  subject  knowledge        facts,  concepts,  relationships ,  principles ,  terms 

DID  THE  RESOURCE  OBSERVE  CHANGES  IN  STUDENTS*  BEHAVIOR?    For  example: 

•  increased  self-confidence 

•  punctuality 

•  assumption  of  responsibility 

•  ways  of  dealing  with  people 

•  dependence/ independence 

HAS  THE  RESOURCE  RECEIVED  ADEQUATE  FEEDBACK  ABOUT  STUDENTS?    For  example: 

•  Does  the  resource  know  what  students  learned  from  their  experiences? 

•  Has  the  resource  seen  student  products? 

HAS  THE  RESOURCE  RECEIVED  ADEQUATE  ASSISTANCE  FROM  SCHOOL  STAFF?    For  example: 

•  explanation  of  EBCE  concepts,  goals,  philosophy ,  or  assumptions  about  education 

•  school  procedures 

•  suggestions  on  how  to  work  with  students 

•  control  over  numbers  of  students  calling 

•  materials 

DOES  THE  RESOURCE  DESIRE  OTHER  TYPES  OF  CONTACT  WITH  SCHOOL  STAFF  AND/OR  OfVIER  RESOURCES? 
For  example: 

•  workshops  for  exploring  ways  to  communicate  with  students 

•  methods  of  encouraging  students  to  think  independently,  assume  responsibility ,  or 

develop  skills 

t/rieKever  avrvovviate,   ve;i<e8t  svecific  examples. 
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Appendix  6 


Open  Your  World  to  Students 


With  your  help,  the  doors  can  be  opened  to  a  variety  of  learning  opportunities 
within  the  community  where  students  can  have  an  early  exposure  to  the  world  outside 
school.    Instead  of  confining  students  within  the  classroom,  Experience-Based 
Career  Education  (EBCE)  gives  them  firsthand  experience  with  adults  working  in 
the  conmunity,  making  decisions,  performing  tasks,  and  coping  with  the  day-to-day 
problems  of  living.    As  one  adult  who  has  worked  with  students  in  the  program 
explains:  ^ 

"That's  how  i  learned,  by  people  caking  an  interest  in  me  and 
showing  me  how  to  do  things.     Working  with  young  people  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  an  important  part  of  yourself,  and  even 
gives  you  a  better  understanding  of  your  own  job." 


What  Is  Experience-Based  Career  Education? 

In  EBCE  the  role  of  adults  —  both  corrmunity  participants  and  EBCE  staff 
is  to  help  students  become  adults,  to  help  them  learn  how  to  learn,  to  think  for 
themselves,  make  decisions,  solve  problems,  work  with  others,  keep  their  cormiit- 
ments,  and  seek  guidance  and  assistance  when  they  need  it.    A  variety  of  competent 
adults  in  tl,e  conmunity,  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  expertise,  act  as  colleagues 
in  the  educational  process,  serving  as  models  and  sharing  their  skills  and 
knowledge  with  students. 

0  EBCE  is  career-oriented.    Because  occupational  choices  play  a 
powerful  role  in  shaping  our  sense  of  identity,  self-esteem,  and 
lifestyle,  a  focus  on  career  preparation  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  a  person's  education.    Since  "career'*  is  defined  broadly 
as  "one's  progress  through  life"  and  not  as  a  particular  job,  the 
EBCE  notion  of  career  preparation  means  providing  students  with  a 
cumulative  series  of  planned,  personalized  learning  experiences 
in  a  wide  variety  of  life/work  settings. 

1^  EBCE  is  experience-based.    The  focus  on  direct  experience  in  the 
community  enables  students  to:    improve  the  basic  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  and  computation  by  using  them  to  solve  real  problems  in 
everyday  life;  learn  traditional  subject  matter  in  new  ways; 
integrate  learning  in  ways  not  possible  in  the  traditional  classroom; 
and,  while  developing  academic  skills  and  career  awareness,  learn 
how  to  deal  with  people  in  worlds  as  different  as  the  auto  shop, 
the  advertising  office,  and  the  science  laboratory. 

1^  EBCE  is  student-centered.    The  student  acts  as  planner,  decision- 
maker, and  self-evaluator  within  the  general  framework  of  EBCE  goals 
and  procedures. 
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EBCE  offers  something  for  many  students  in  American  high  schools  today. 
It  is  a  voluntary  alternative  program  of  full-time  learning,  resulting  in  an 
accredited  high  school  diploma.    Students  who  graduate  can  enter  college  or 
training  programs,  or  seek  employment.    EBCE  is  for: 

♦  the  student  who  has  only  vague  notions  of  the  "Veal  world"  and 
would  like  to  explore  career  options  through  direct  experience; 

♦  the  student  who  is  "turned  off"  by  the  traditional  classroom  and 
doesn't  see  how  most  of  his  courses  relate  to  his  life;  and 

♦  the  college-bound  student  who  wants  to  explore  optional  career 
choices  before  setting  out  on  a  post-secondary  program  of  study. 

Since  the  program  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  there  are  no 
tuition  or  other  costs  to  the  students. 


How  Can  You  Help? 

The  key  to  the  program's  success  is  the  Resource  Person  (RP)  --  an  adult  like 
yourself  who  is  willing  to  share  knowledge,  skills,  and  experience  with  interested 
students.    A  variety  of  Resource  Persons  work  with  stiidents:    newspaper  editors, 
laboratory  technicians,  radio  engineers,  social  workers,  sportswri ters»  machinists, 
salespeople,  business  executives,  clerks,  city  officials,  carpenters,  etc.  More 
RPs  in  all  occupational  fields  are  needed.    If  you  volunteer  as  an  RP,  EBCE  staff 
members  will  meet  with  you  to  identify  the  kinds  of  learning  activities  you  could 
share  with  students.    Your  relationship  with  a  student  is  voluntary  and  its  terms 
and  duration  are  negotiated  by  you  and  the  student.    You  could  spend  a  single 
afternoon  or  several  months  with  a  student,  depending  on  your  available  time  and 
the  student's  needs  and  interests. 

Your  role  as  a  Resource  Person  could  be  that  of  teacher,  supervisor,  counselor, 
and  friend.    Some  things  you  could  do  are: 

iShare  your  occupational  or  professional  knowledge,  skills,  and 
abilities.    For  example,  a  manager  of  a  bookstore  shares  her 
knowledge  of  books  and  business  operations  with  students. 

♦  Identify  jobs  similar  to  yours  but  requiring  different  experience, 
education,  training,  or  skills.  A  nurse  helps  students  understand 
the  variety  of  careers  available  in  the  health  sciences,  including 
the  careers  of  doctor,  nurse's  aide,  and  laboratory  technician. 

♦  Explain  the  organizational  structure  of  your  company  and  the 
different  jobs  within  it.    A  president  of  a  small  bank  familiarizes 
students  with  banking  and  the  relationship  of  jobs  and  employees 
within  the  bank. 

♦  Share  your  leisure  interests  and  hobbies.    One  RP  brings  students 
into  his  hobbies  --  lasers,  stereos,  cars,  and  archery. 
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I  Help  students  match  their  Interests  and  abilities  with  knowledge 
of  job  requirements  and  benefits.    A  certified  public  accountant 
discusses  with  students  accounting  as  a  career,  the  different  job 
specializations  within  accounting,  the  required  training,  and  some 
job  benefits  which  accountants  enjoy. 

♦  Help  students  use  and  expand  their  reading,  writing,  and  math 
skills  while  working  with  you.    A  chemist  helps  students  develop 
their  math  skills  as  they  help  him  prepare  laboratory  reports. 

♦  Give  students  responsible,  productive,  and  educational  tasks  or 
assignments.    A  designer  of  machinery  and  electronics  equipment 
helps  qualified  students  design  and  construct  their  own  pi-eces 
of  equipment. 

♦  Help  students  meet,  talk  with,  and  work  with  other  people  where 
you  are  employed.    One  RP  introduces  students  to  the  employees 
and  different  departments  within  his  commercial  printing  firm. 
Students  can  then  decide  what  aspect  of  printing  they  would  like 
to  study  in  detail . 

These  suggestions,  plus  many  more  that  you,  EBCE  staff,  and  students  can 
compile,  will  be  organized  into  three  levels  of  student  involvement. 

^  An  initial  Orientation  (approximately  1  to  9  hours)  acquaints 
students  with  yourself,  your  career  and  job,  or  your  organization. 
Activities  might  include  guided  tours,  question-and-answer  sessions, 
and  meetings  with  staff  engaged  in  dally  routines. 

^  An  Exploration  (approximately  10  to  40  hours)  emables  students  to 
get  an  overview  of  a  subject,  IsSvie,  or  career.    Explorations  are 
defined  more  by  their  purpose  (to  acquire  a  breadth  of  knowledge) 
than  their  length      a  student  could  do  an  Exploration  lasting 
100  hours.    Students  are  required  to  develop  project  plans  and 
provide  tangible  results  of  their  Explorations:    research  reports, 
oral  descriptions  of  occupations  and  professions,  photographic 
essays,  or  other  means  of  communicating  what  they  learned. 

^  Investigations  (more  than  40  hours)  enable  students  to  engage  In 
In-deptn  learning  activities  which  might  Include  on-site  training 
or  intensive  personal  involvement  In  performing  productive  tasks 
and  assignments,  plus  extensive  study  of  related  materials. 
Students  can  go  to  an  Investigation  directly  from  an  Orientation 
if  they  wish.    They  are  also  required  to  develop  projects  and 
produce  tangible  results  of  their  Investigations. 

As  a  Resource  Person,  you  could  be  Involved  with  students  at  one  or  more 
of  these  levels  depending  on  your  Interests  and  available  time.    An  EBCE  staff 
member  will  discuss  this  with  you  before  you  meet  a  student. 
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The  success  of  EBCE  provides  long-range  advantages  to  students,  employers, 
educators,  and  the  community      young  people  better  educated  to  fill  entry- level 
jobs,  enter  training  programs,  advance  in  their  occupational  roles,  or  enter 
college  with  a  full  understanding  of  their  own  goals.    EBCE  offers  some  addition- 
al advantages  to  you  as  a  volunteer  Resource  Person: 

♦  As  a  concerned  adult,  you  can  exert  a  positive  influence  on  the 
lives  of  young  people  by  helping  them  with  their  education  and 
career  choices. 

i(i  You  can  help  break  down  the  "generation  gap"  through  your 
day-to-day  exchange  of  opinions,  values,  and  viewpoints  with 
students . 

♦  Involvement  in  EBCE  is  an  opportunity  for  your  personal  growth. 
As  you  share  your  skills,  experiences,  and  knowledge  with  a 
student*  you  can  learn  more  about  yourself. 

♦  You  can  gain  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  helping  a  student 
learn  about  himself  and  others,  and  about  how  to  live  and  work 
in  the  world  outside  of  school. 

♦  You  can  utilize  the  resources  of  the  EBCE  program  to  develop 
your  own  interests,  as  a  part  of  or  apart  from  your  job. 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  EBCE,  or  become  part  of  this  program, 
please  fill  out  the  attached  form,  fold  it,  and  put  it  in  the  mail.    A  member 
of  the  EBCE  staff  will  contact  you  to  discuss  your  interests  and  the  program 
further. 
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RESOURCE    INFORMATION  SHEET 

NO  . 

Experience'-Based  Career  Education 

E3CE  students  work  with  people  in  the  oormnnity  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
projects  through  which  they  simultaneously  explore  careers,  acquire  ^useful  skills 
and  earn  their  academic  credits.    If  you  are  willing  to  serve  as  a  resource^  please 
complete  this  form  and  return  it  to  the  school.    Students  will  use  this  information 
to  select  Resource  Persons  to  contact^  so  please  be  as  specific  as  possible  about 
what  students  can  learn  and  do.     Use  an  additional  page  if  necessary , 

NAME   TITLE  


COMPANY /ORGAN  I ZAT  ION 


ADDRESS  .  

PHONE  _BEST  HOURS  TO  CALL  HOURS  AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS. 

TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION:  [  ]  Non-profit  [  ]  Commercial  NO.  OF  EMPLOYEES. 
NATURE  OF  BUSINESS:  


WHAT  KINDS  OF  KNOWLEDGE  OR  SKILL  CAN  A  STUDENT  ACQUIRE  BY  WORKING  WITH  YOU? 
(Include  academic  areas,  if  appropriate  * ) 


ACTIVITIES  AVAILABLE  TO  STLIDENTS  (please  check): 

[  1  Discussions                                      [  ]  Participation: 

[  ]  Observation  [  ]  Sample  tasks 

[  1  Attend  staff  meetings  [  ]  Actual  tasks 

[  1  Attend  professional  or  [  ]  Operating  equipment:  

union  meetings 

BASIC  SKILLS  WITH  V*^ICH  YOU  CAN  ASSIST  THE  STLIDENT  (please  check): 

[  ]  Reading      [  ]  Oral  comimini cations  [  ]  Writing        [  ]  Mathematics 

PREREQUISITES  (if  any):  

ARE  YO*l  AVAILABLE  TO  GUEST-LEAD  STUDENT  DISCUSSION  GROUPS  AT  THE  SCHOOL? 
[  1   yes  [  ]  No 

AREAS  OF  SPECIAL  KNOWLEDGE,  INTEREST,  OR  SKILL  NOT  NOTED  ABOVE  WHICH  STIX)ENTS  CAN 
SHARE,   INCLUDING  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES,   IF  APPROPRIATE: 


HOURS  PER  WEEK  YOU  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  YOU  CAN  WORK  WITH  AT  ONE  TIME  

CONTACTED  BY   DATE  

(EBCE  student  or  staff  member) 
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From: 


Place 
s  tamp 
here 


Attn: 


(Resource  Analyst) 


Experience-Based  Career  Education 


(Address) 


(Zip) 
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The  Community  is  the  School 

EBCE:  Experience-Based  Career  Education 


The  classroom- as  a  place  to  spend  twelve  formative  years  almost 
totally  isolated  from  the  hard  knocks  and  earned  satisfactions,  the 
daily  challenges  and  rewards  of  adult  life- is  a  recent  invention . . . 
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L  s  aiso  partly  rofpoi^.-^ible  for  the  fact  that  ad- 
olescence today  IS  prolonged  well  past  the  age 
when  previous  generations  of  Americans  were 
assuming  adult  respoi^sibilities.  and  for  the  popu- 
larity of  disturbing  cliches  like  "alienation,"  '^drop- 
out,'* and  "irrelevance."  These  terms  refer  to 
more  than  textb^x)ks  and  assignments  that  are 
not  in  tune  with  the  times.  They  reflect  the  legiti- 
mate impatience  of  young  people  to  be  out  and 
doing  in  the  real  world,  to  be  taking  part  in  the 
vital  daily  activities  of  our  society.  The  so-called 
^'generation  gap"  may  in  fact  have  more  to  do 
with  this  geographic  segregation  than  with  a  sep- 
aration in  years-a  gap  between  sitting  in  resentful 
dependency  and  being  a  part  of  the  action. 

To  bridge  this  gap  between  school  and  work, 
between  studying  and  experience,  the  Far 
West  Laboratory  has  developed  an  educational 
alternative  called  Experience -Based  Career 
Education  (EBCE).  Part  of  a  national  effort,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  open  the  classroom  and  allow 
students  to  use  the  entire  community  as  a  school. 
Focusing  on  direct  experience  in  a  wide  variety  of 
real-life  settings,  EBCE  provides  students  with  a 
comprehensive  secondary  education  in  such  a 
way  that  they  acquire  the  understanding  they 
need  to  choose  an  adult  role  and  some  of  the 
basic  skills  and  knowledge  they  need  to  enter  and 
find  satisfaction  in  work.  The  same  learning  acti- 
vities that  allow  students  to  explore  a  broad  range 
of  careers-working  closely  with  lawyers,  printers, 
salespersons,  arc  welders,  doctors,  carpenters, 
disc  jockeys,  union  stewards,  and  reporters-also 
provide  growth  in  academic  skills  and  result  in  an 
accredited  high  school  diploma. 

To  some  degree,  EBCE  is  reminiscent  of  the 
apprenticeship  system,  that  learning  method 
by  which  skills,  know-how,  and  simple  human 
understanding  used  to  be  passed  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  It  looks  back  to  a  time  when 
young  people  learned  primarily  by  being  included- 
in  adult  activities.  Yet  while  seeking  to  revive  thf^ 
notion  that  every  member  of  the  community  is  a 
potential  ''teacher,"  EBCE  is  geared  toward  the 
realities  of  the  modern  world.  Students  anxious 
to  study  politics  enter  the  eye-opening  worlds  of 
the  courtroom,  city  council  chamber,  and  police 
precinct  house  and  explore  issues  in  city  govern- 
ment firsthand  by  working  with  attorneys,  social 
^  workers,  and  city  officials.  Those  interested  in 
P  biology  find  there  is  more  to  science  than  the 
white  smock  and  the  electron  microscope.  Stu- 


dents taken  by  the  apparently  easy  going  life  of 
the  small  crafts  shopowner  discover  that  success 
comes  not  only  from  creativity,  but  also  from  an 
understanding  of  bookkeeping,  marketing,  and 
the  vagaries  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  EBCE  the  role  of  adults-both  community 
participants  and  EBCE  staff-is  to  help  students 
become  adults,  to  help  them  learn  how  to  learn, 
to  think  for  themselves,  make  decisions,  solve 
problems,  work  with  others,  keep  their  commit- 
ments, and  seek  guidance  and  assistance  when 
they  need  it.  A  variety  of  competent  adults  in  the 
community,  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  exper- 
tise, act  as  colleagues  in  the  educational  process, 
serving  as  models  and  sharing  their  skills  and 
knowledge  with  students. 
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Key  Features  of  EBCE 


Far  West's  EBCE  program  is  career- 
oriented.  Because  occupational  choices 
play  a  powerful  role  in  shaping  our  sense  of 
identity,  self-esteem,  and  lifestyle,  a  focus 
on  careei  preparation  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  a  person^s  education.  Since  "career" 
is  defined  broadly  as  "one's  progress 
through  life"  and  not  as  a  particular  job, 
the  EBCE  notion  of  career  preparation 
means  providing  students  with  a  cumula- 
tive series  of  planned,  personalized  learn- 
ing experiences  in  a  wide  variety  of  life/ 
work  settings  that: 

•help  students  know  themselves  better  by  seeing 
themselves,  their  capabilities,  and  their  reactions 
in  a  variety  of  situations,  and  help  them  develop 
realistic  goals  based  on  accurate  appraisals  of 
their  interests,  abilities,  and  needs; 

•ijive  them  a  broad  understanding  of  the  world  of 
v'^oik-'its  rewards  and  shortcomings,  uhat  they 
vein  uxptTt  from  it.  and  uhat  it  will  require  of 
\\;^.•\^^  and 

•hr!p  tluMVi  develop  the  decision  making  skills  to 
p;/  t-ii  \\K< '  t«  Kji.'tlier 


EBCE  is  experience-based.  The  focus  on 
direct  experience  in  the  community  en- 
hances learning  in  several  ways: 

•Students  improve  the  basic  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  and  computation  by  using  them  to  solve 
real  problems  in  everyday  life.  A  student 
interested  in  the  auto  industry  quickly  learns  from 
hands-on  experience  that  he  needs  to  know  frac- 
tions to  use  certain  tools,  or  percentages  to 
calculate  production  ratios  and  sales  trends. 
Similarly,  a  student  helping  a  public  relations 
director  prepare  an  advertising  portfolio  will  see 
the  need  to  improve  his  writing  skills  by  being 
challenged  to  communicate  on  an  adult  level. 

•Traditional  subject  matter  can  be  learned  in  new 
ways:  appJying  scientific  principles  in  immunology 
at  a  medical  laboratory,  or  in  ecology  with  a 
naturalist  at  a  state  park,  and  testing  out  textbook 
abstractions  through  actual  experience.  It's  one 
thintj  to  read  about  inflatKMi  in  a  book  on  econ 
omics:  it's  another  to  take  that  information  out 
int(j  the  community  and  find  f'Ut  u  liat  it  means  to 
butchers,  supermarket  buyers,  cjdvertisers.  and 
consumer  action  agencies 

•f-BCI-  inte(jrate>  learning  m  \.^■ay^  not  possible  in 
tlie  traditional  classroom  A  studt.'nt  perceives  the 
interrelaTi(Ui>hip  (A  academic  ,  -^oritil.  and  cjccupa 
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tional  skills  as  they  converge  in  the  real-life 
settings  of  the  job.  Thus,  a  student  might  spend 
several  hours  a  week  working  with  a  curator  at 
the  Oakland  Museum  on  an  experiment  in  insect 
behavior  for  science  credit,  while  at  the  same 
time  learning  about  the  career  of  an  entomolo- 
gist, and  writing  a  report  on  his  project  that  will 
be  evaluated  for  English  credit. 

•While  developing  academic  skills  and  career 
awareness,  these  students  are  also  learning  how 
to  deal  with  people  in  worlds  as  different  as  the 
auto  shop,  the  advertising  office,  and  the  science 
laboratory. 

EBCE  is  student-centered.  The  student  acts 
as  planner,  decision  maker,  and  self- 
evaluator  within  the  general  framework  of 
EBCE  goals  and  procedures.  This  personal- 
ized»  learner-directed  approach  enhances 
learning  in  the  following  ways: 

•It  accommodates  human  uniqueness  by  allow- 
ing each  student,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  pursue 
his  particular  needs  and  interests,  at  his  own 
pace,  and  according  to  learning  methods  best 
suitrd  to  hi^  tastes  and  capabilities. 

•It  increases  motivation  to  learn  by  allowing  the 
btudent  to  pursue  genuine  interests  and  concerns. 


to  answer  questions  and  solve  problems  he 
perceives  as  relevant. 

•It  allows  the  student  to  plan  and  carry  out  his 
own  learning  program;  requires  the  student  to 
make  his  own  decisions,  act  on  them,  and  face 
the  consequences  of  those  decisions;  and 
increases  self-reliance  and  a  sense  of  initiative. 
The  increasing  assumption  of  responsibility  for  his 
own  learning  and  perceiving  himself  as  being 
''treated  like  an  adult"  foster  confidence,  both  in 
himself  and  in  the  process  of  learning. 

EBCE  offers  something  for  many  students 
in  American  high  schools  today.  It  is  a  vol- 
untary alternative  program  of  full-time 
learning,  resulting  in  an  accredited  high 
school  diploma.  Students  who  graduate 
can  enter  college  or  training  programs,  or 
seek  employment.  EBCE  is  for: 

•the  student  who  has  only  vague  notions  of  the 

•^real  world'^  and  would  like  to  explore  career 

options  through  direct  experience: 

•the  student  who  is  "turned  off"  by  the  traditional 

classroom  and  doesn't  see  how  most  of  his 

courses  rebate  to  his  life;  and 

•the  college-bound  student  who  wants  to  explore 

optional  career  choices  before  setting  out  on  a 

post  secondary  program  of  study. 
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The  Student's  Experience 


When  a  student  first  enrolls  at  Far  West,  his 
current  achievement  levels,  aptitudes,  and 
interests  are  assessed  through  diagnostic  tests 
and  discussions  with  staff.  He  meets  his  learning 
coordinator  (the  combined  teacher,  counsellor 
and  advisor)  who  will  help  guide  and  evaluate  his 
locirning  experiences.  Together  they  determine 
tht.'  student  s  general  areas  of  strength  and  weak- 
ne^^.  and  decide  what  credits  he  will  need  for 
yraduation  from  the  Oakland  Public  Schools.  The 
•-tudent  learns  that  this  personal  inventory  does 
not  (»ccur  )ust  once  or  even  a  few  times  a  year, 
but  that  it  IS  part  of  an  on  going  process  that  is 
crucial  U)  education  and  life  itself.  The  learning 


coordinator  talks  with  the  student  about  his  plans 
for  further  education  or  a  career  after  high 
school.  Together  they  set  up  long-range  educa- 
tional goals  and  a  general  timetable  for  achieving 
them. 

The  Far  West  staff  works  with  employers  and 
resource  people  to  identify  rich  learning  ex- 
periences, to  plan  and  structure  a  sequence  of 
learning  activities,  determine  specific  objectives 
and  the  means  of  judging  when  and  how  well  they 
have  been  met.  The  school  site  provides  a  place 
where  students  can  compare,  share,  and  evaluate 
their  experiences  in  group  workshops,  work  with 
basic  skills  specialists,  and  arrange  for  tutors  or 
classes  in  local  junior  colleges  to  meet  science  and 
foreign  language  requirements.  But  while  the 
school  site  can  be  a  good  place  to  digest  experi- 
ences and  get  assistance,  the  process  at  the  heart 
of  Experience-Based  Career  Education  takes 
place  in  the  community. 

Some  students  have  well-developed  ideas  of 
what  it  is  they  want  to  learn  and  how  they  plan 
to  go  about  it,  but  most  begin  their  experiences  by 
consulting  the  'learning  packages.''  The  ''pack- 
age'' lists  participating  community  organizations, 
businesses  and  individuals,  grouping  them  ac* 
cording  to  combined  career  and  subject  areas 
(e.g..  Commerce.  Communications  and  Media. 
Biology.  Politics).  The  '^package**  lays  out  goals 
and  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that 
students  will  immt'diately  be  able  to  sec  possible  A 
points  of  entry  to  the  community  and  not  have  to 
start  from  scratch. 
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It  is  the  relationship  between  the  student  and 
tb-^  resource  person  with  whom  he  works  that 
is  at  the  core  of  the  EBCE  learning  experience. 
The  resource  person  is  a  volunteer  adult  who  is 
willing  to  share  his  seasoned  knowledge,  skills 
and  experience  with  interested  students.  The 
association  with  the  student  is  negotiable  in  terms 
of  objectives,  scope,  and  duration,  depending  on 
the  resource  person's  availability  and  the  stu- 
dent's interests  and  needs. 

After  being  oriented  to  a  job  site,  becoming 
somewhat  knowledgeable  about  its  operation, 
and  perhaps  having  a  taste  of  firsthand  experi- 
ence, the  student  and  the  resource  person  (with 
the  assistance  of  the  learning  coordinator)  decide 
on  a  project.  Every  student  designs  and  com- 
pletes one  or  more  projects  for  each  learning 
package  he  enters.  The  project  is  the  means  by 
which  the  student  applies  and  demonstrates 
mastery  of  basic  skills  by  gathering  and  evaluating 
information,  performing  on-site  tasks,  and  finally 
reporting  his  experiences.  The  project  results  in 
some  kind  of  tangible  product:  a  report  or  essay, 
a  short  story  or  film,  a  physical  model,  slide  pres- 
entation, or  some  other  similar  demonstration  of 
competence.  Along  with  his  learning  coordinator 
and  resource  person  the  student  helps  decide  the 
focus  of  the  project,  specifying  the  objectives  of 
his  work  with  the  resource  person  and  spelling 
out  the  terms  by  which  his  performance  will 
ultimately  be  evaluated.  By  helping  manage  his 
I  education  and  monitoring  his  own  progress,  the 
student  finds  strategies  for  learning  that  remain 
long  after  formal  schooling  is  over. 


Like  the  other  programs  that  are  part  of  this 
National  Institute  of  Education  pilot  project. 
Far  West  School  has  gradually  made  the  transi- 
tion from  experiment  to  proven  educational  alter- 
native. It  is  difficult  to  freeze  the  motion  of  a  pro- 
gram like  EBCE  in  order  to  subject  it  to  methods 
of  evaluation  used  for  the  conventional  class- 
room. Yet  Far  West  students  have  scored  as  well 
as  those  students  in  regular  high  schools  in 
achievement  tests  and  other  traditional  indicators. 
There  is  unfortunately  no  way  to  calculate  the 
degree  of  maturity  and  self-confidence  gained 
from  working  successfully  and  effectively  in  the 
community,  but  some  9  out  of  10  students  who 
have  graduated  from  the  program  (along  with  a 
similar  proportion  of  their  parents)  agree  that 
they  have  made  their  greatest  strides  in  the  area 
of  personal  development. 

Keith  Goldhammer,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  at  Michigan  State  University,  who 
spent  time  studying  Far  West  School  as  part  of  a 
general  inquiry  into  Experience-Based  Career 
Education,  later  noted:  "Somebody  once  wrote,  1 
have  seen  the  future  and  it  works!'  I  think  that  is 
how  1  felt  as  I  had  this  opportunity  to  see  the 
EBCE  programs  in  operation."  Far  West  may  or 
may  not  be  a  prototype  for  the  school  of  the 
future.  But  it  has  succeeded  in  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween learning  and  living  that  distresses  so  many 
students.  It  has  shown  that  students  who  are 
given  a  chance  to  develop  the  competence,  un- 
derstanding, and  knowledge  needed  to  be  effec- 
tive adults  leading  effective  lives  can  find  school 
exciting  and  valuable. 
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This  handbook  was  created  by  the  FAR  WEST  LABORATORY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  under  contract  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE). 
The  opinions  expressed  here  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  NIE  nor 
endorsement  by  any  other  government  agency. 


❖ 


❖ 


❖ 


Far  West  Laboratory  was  established  through  a  Joint  Powers  Agreement  | 
in  February,  1966.    Signatories,  as  of  January,  1976,  include  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California;  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education;  the  Trustees  of  the  California  University  and  State 
Colleges;  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District;  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada;  the  Nevada  State 
Board  of  Education;  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Utah; 
and  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education. 


The  Laboratory's  mission  is  to  carry  out  surveys,  research,  develop-  |: 

ment,  and  demonstrations  in  education  and  to  disseminate  information  :^ 

t     derived  from  such  activities;  accompanying  programs  of  teacher,  :|: 

t  administrator,  and  parent  education  are  also  a  focus  of  the  Labora-  | 
%     tory's  work.    Programs  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  are  intended  to 

%     offer  a  clear  and  firm  prospect  of  being  implemented  by  schools  and  % 

%  other  educational  agencies.  In  the  course  of  these  efforts,  the  aim  :| 
%     is  to  assure  that  the  evaluated  outcomes  of  research  and  development 

%     are  presented  effectively  to  schools  and  other  educational  agencies.  S 


IC^.^.^.^<..^.^<..:.<..:..:o:..:.♦:..:♦♦:..^.:..^.^<.<..^<..^<.<.^o:..:..:..^.:..:..:.^ 
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Introduction 


This  handbook  explains  what  a  project  planning  package  is,  how  it  is 
developed,  and  the  ways  students  and  staff  use  it  to  carry  out  effective 
learning  programs.    It  assumes  that  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  concept 
of  Experience-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE)  as  described  in  the  Program 
Overview  and  understand  how  the  instructional  system  works. 

Obviously,  a  learning  program  that  is  experience-based,  student-centered, 
and  career-oriented  departs  significantly  from  conventional  classroom  curricula, 
and  thus  requires  curriculum  guides  tailored  to  its  unique  aims.  Project 
planning  packages  were  developed  specifically  for  this  purpose.    But  before 
we  talk  about  them  in  detail,  yoii  should  look  at  some.    Familiarity  with 
package  contents  will  make  the  following  discussion  more  meaningful  to  you. 
In  fact,  throughout  your  reading  of  this  handbook,  you  will  need  to  turn  to 
appropriate  sections  in  actual  packages  for  concrete  examples  of  things  like 
package  goals,  sample  projects,  and  annotated  lists  of  resources. 


The  Function  of 
Project  Planning  Paclcages 


A  package  is  not  curriculum,  but  rather  a  structure  within  which  individ- 
ualized curriculum  can  be  planned  and  carried  out  in  the  form  of  projects. 
Each  package  unites  under  a  single  heading  a  fie'^d  of  study  and  the  professional 
and  technical  careers  associated  with  it.    This  synthesis  enables  students 
simultaneously  to  study  an  academic  subject  area,  a  significant  issue,  and  a 
career  field  to  meet  academic  needs,  while  satisfying  individual  interests  and 
broadening  career  awareness. 

The  package  is  a  tool  used  to  facilitate  the  experience-based,  personalized 
learning  that  is  at  the  heart  of  EBCE.    It  does  this  in  several  interrelated 
ways: 
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1.  It  p^ovldu  bViuctuAz.  The  package  is  a  framework  within  which  the 
student  can  make  his*  own  initial  learning  decisions.    It  helps  organize  areas 
of  inquiry  according  to  subjects,  disciplines,  and  careers;  it  suggests  points 
of  entry  in  terms  of  issues,  interests,  and  relevant  and  substantial  questions; 
and  it  suggests  optional  ways  of  pursuing  such  interests  or  concerns  in  the 
form  of  sample  projects.    In  other  words,  the  student  does  not  have  to  start 
from  scratch,  nor  drift  in  anxious  limbo  until  he  catches  on  to  the  EBCE  learn- 
ing process  or  until  a  project  idea  finally  occurs  to  hi.n.    He  has  a  place  to 
start  and  ready-made  guidelines  for  proceeding  if  he  needs  them. 

2.  It  can  ^timulcUz  Iza^Yiinq.    The  sample  project  questions,  descriptions 
of  resources,  and  suggested  activities  are  intended  to  "turn  on"  students  by 
provoking  thought,  challenging  assumptions,  and  whetting  interests.    The  prob- 
lems and  questions  posed  engage  the  student  in  one  of  two  ways:    either  he 
perceives  them  as  appropriate  expressions  of  his  learning  interests  and  needs, 
and  therefore  adopts  or  adapts  them  for  planning  purposes;  or  they  stimulate 
him  to  confront  his  own  genuine  concerns,  to  discover  or  better  formulate 
questions  he  would  like  to  answer  or  things  he  would  like  to  know  how  to  do, 
and  thus  to  develop  a  project  focus  of  his  own. 

3.  It  Aji  a  kzii  mzayu^       x^^njoxcAng  thz  EBCE  IndlvldaaLizzd  pZanrUng 
pxocu^ .    Each  package  displays  sample  ideas  and  activities  through  the  use 
of  actual  EBCE  planning  forms  that  lead  the  student  through  the  step-by-step 
process  of  conceiving,  planning,  and  carrying  out  a  project.    Thus,  while 
these  samples  work  toward  kindling  interest  and  stimulating  action,  at  the 
same  time  they  illustrate  and  reinforce  the  entire  process  of  developing  a 
successful  project:    the  student  sees  examples  of  the  kinds  of  questions  he 
can  pursue  and  goal  indicators  derived  from  them;  and  he  sees  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  activities  and  experiences  most  likely  to  help  him  achieve  his  purpose. 

4^    Jt  rmk^^  tkz  ImnnlnQ  Coordinator' ^  job  oj,  IndlvldixaLizhiq  ZzoAning 
m6lQJi.    The  package  provides  the  Learning  Coordinator  (as  facilitator  and  co- 
planner)  with  the  same  kind  of  structure  and  stimulus  it  provides  students.  It 
puts  at  his  disposal  primary  learning  resources  (Resource  Persons,  Resource 


*  Throughout  these  volumes  we  have  generally  used  the  masculine  pronouns 
he,  lUm,  and        in  instances  where  we  obviously  mean  to  refer  to  both 
male  and  female  students,  staff,  or  resources  in  the  community.    We  were 
unable  to  find  an  alternative  which  was  not  cumbersome. 
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Organizations,  and  Community  Resources)  already  assembled  around  relevant  areas 
of  inquiry  and  already  analyzed  for  learning  potential,  plus  a  list  of  addi- 
tional pertinent  resources  (such  as  reading  and  visual  materials).    The  Learn- 
ing Coordinator  (LC)  can  use  the  sample  projects  (including  goals,  indicators, 
and  activities)  to  help  the  student  adopt  or  adapt  the  suggested  research  ideas, 
or  to  trigger  ideas  more  relevant  to  the  student^s  interests  and  needs.  The 
package  goals  provide  LCs  with  yardsticks  for  assessing  student  project  plans 
and  determining  when  they  are  reasonably  complete  and  sufficient  in  terms  of 
the  kinds  of  learning  outcomes  desired  in  EBCE. 

5.  It  hzlp^  ^tixdzYVU  ^cutuiy  both  EBCE  and  locxil  pabtic  ^choot  lQ,aAnLng 
K,zqiuAmzYvU .    The  package  goals      addressing  basic  skills,  career  develop- 
ment, life  skills,  and  academic  content  --  are  intended  to  reflect  not  only 
EBCE  curriculum  goals  but  also  district  subject  matter  equivalencies.  Basic 
skills  focus  on  methods  of  acquiring  and  communicating  information.  Career 
development  includes  learning  more  about  oneself  --  one's  own  interests, 
values,  and  goals  --  as  well  as  learning  more  about  careers,  and  acquiring 
skills  in  relating  the  two.    Life  skills  are  defined  broadly  to  include  both 
essential  coping  behavior  (problem-solving  or  interpersonal  skills,  for  example) 
and  subject  area  competence  (such  as  scientific  principles  or  political  aware- 
ness).   If  a  student  begins  a  project  to  explore  a  political  issue  or  acquire 
skills  in  science,  and  develops  a  project  plan  which  satisfies  the  package 
goals,  he  will  at  the  same  time  learn  about  associated  careers.    If  his  project 
focus  is  a  particular  career,  he  will  in  the  course  of  his  learning  activities 
achieve  growth  in  the  life  skills  relevant  to  the  package.    Double  exposure  is 
built  in  so  that  package  goals  reflect  not  only  EBCE  program  goals  (see 
Learning  Coordination)  but  also  skills  and  knowledge  comparable  to  those  which 
students  might  acquire  in  a  regular  high  school  course. 

6.  The  pacfegge  pKovlde^  a  media)t>c6m  jon,  (U6lgrU.ng  cAndit  ba^ad  on 
PQAiomandQ,.    Student  projects  which  satisfy  the  minimum  goals  of  a  package 
will  receive  a  specified  amount  of  credit  despite  variations  in  time  required 
by  individual  students  to  complete  their  projects.    But  note  that  the  package 
goals  are  broadly  stated  so  that  students  can  challenge  them  with  individual 
projects  appropriate  to  their  current  knowledge  and  abilities. 
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The  project  is  the  EBCE  mechanism  for  individualizing  a  student's  learning. 
In  developing  projects,  students  use  a  package  from  their  own  vantage  point  and 
select,  focus,  sequence,  and  use  package  resources  according  to  their  own  par- 
ticular interests  and  needs.    Project  goals,  when  achieved,  serve  as  indicators 
that  package  goals  have  been  met.    The  project  ensures  that  each  student  is 
engaged  in  purposeful,  planned,  and  documented  learning  activities,  individual- 
ized according  to  his  own  interests,  needs,  and  abilities,  while  at  the  same 
time  aiming  at  broader  package  and  program  goals.    (For  a  thorough  description 
of  individualized  program  and  project  planning,  see  Learning  Coordination.) 


Package  Career /Subject  Areas 


Deciding  on  the  number  of  different  packages  needed  initially  and  in  the 
long  run,  and  determining  the  discipline/career  areas  of  each,  is  a  complex 
process.    At  the  beginning  you  may  be  uncertain  about  future  needs,  but  remember 
that  packages  are  readily  expandable  or  divisible.    The  five  packages  developed 
for  Far  West  School*  --  Commerce,  Communications  and  Media,  Life  Science, 
Physical  Science,  and  Social  Science      can  be  made  to  encompass  most  subject 
matter/career  fields.    For  example,  the  Social  Science  Package  can  be  expanded 
by  adding  content  goals,  resources,  and  sample  projects  for  the  fields  of  his- 
tory »  psychology,  or  urban  studies  in  addition  to  those  provided  for  politics. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  resources  become  sufficiently  numerous,  the  Communica- 
tions and  Media  Package  can  be  broken  into  three  parts:    written  and  verbal 
arts;  media  arts;  and  fine  and  performing  arts. 


*  The  Far  West  Laboratory  EBCE  model  was  developed  and  tested  at  Far  West 
School  (FWS)  in  Oakland,  California.    Throughout  this  and  other  handbooks, 
the  experiences  of  Far  West  School  staff  and  students  are  used  to  illustrate 
key  points. 
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Selecting  a  set  of  packages  requires  three  major  steps:    (1)  reviewing 
graduation  requirements,  available  resources,  and  student  interests;  (2)  pre- 
paring a  list  of  potential  packages;  and  (3)  prioritizing  the  list  according 
to  student  needs  (i.e.,  both  EBCE  and  school  district  requirements)  and  avail- 
able resources.    If  specific  course  requirements  must  be  met,  then  the  issue 
of  subject  matter  equivalencies  has  to  be  considered  when  planning  packages. 

In  developing  an  initial  list  of  potential  packages.  Far  West  staff  con- 
sidered the  following  needs:    representing  a  diversity  of  career  areas  for 
student  exploration,  enabling  students  to  complete  course  equivalencies  in 
subject  areas  required  by  the  Oakland  Unified  School  District,  and  capitalizing 
on  students*  expressed  career  and  subject  interests.    In  determining  which 
packages  should  be  developed  and  in  what  order,  the  list  of  potential  packages 
(shown  in  Appendix  2)  was  reviewed  in  terms  of  available  and  already  devel- 
oped resources,  staff  needs  for  guidelines  to  help  students  develop  projects 
in  required  subject  areas,  and  known  student  interests.    Closely  related 
fields  were  combined  in  establishing  the  final  list  of  packages  to  be  devel- 
oped; for  example,  business,  sales,  and  self-employment  were  grouped  together 
in  the  Commerce  Package. 

The  Commerce  Package  was  identified  for  early  development  because  numerous 
resources  were  already  available.    The  Politics  section  of  the  Social  Science 
Package  was  given  priority  because  seniors  needed  help  in  developing  projects 
for  American  government  credit  to  graduate,  even  though  this  required  a  concen- 
trated resource  development  effort.    Both  considerations       available  resources 
and  the  district  science  requirement  —  resulted  in  early  development  of  a 
Science  Package,  which  was  later  divided  into  the  Life  Science  Package  and  the 
Physical  Science  Package  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  resources  included. 
Both  the  size  of  the  package  and  the  size  of  project  seminars  (package  discussion 
groups)  made  the  division  more  practical.    The  Communications  and  Media  Package 
was  the  last  package  developed,  based  more  on  student  interests  in  the  field 
than  on  subject  requirements  or  available  resources. 
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Adapting  Far  West  Packages 
to  Local  Needs 


A  new  EBCE  staff  may  decide  to  use  the  five  packages  developed  at  Far  West 
School.    With  relatively  minor  modifications  to  fit  local  conditions,  the  major 
contents  of  the  packages       introductory  material,  goals,  "how  to"  instructions 
for  staff  and  students,  and  project  ideas      can  be  used  by  any  EBCE  program. 
The  local  staff  would  need  only  to  develop  comparable  resources  and  possibly 
change  the  sample  project  forms  to  make  the  packages  reflect  their  own  community. 

Over  time,  however,  an  EBCE  program  will  need  to  continuously  reevaluate 
its  project  planning  packages  in  terms  of  the  changing  needs  and  interests  of 
its  students  and  the  size  and  diversity  of  its  resource  pool.    Existing  pack- 
ages may  need  to  be  expanded  or  divided;  new  packages  may  need  to^be  developed. 
The  following  pages  offer  guidelines  for  developing  packages. 


Developing  a  Package 


When  the  staff  has  agreed  upon  the  number  and  kinds  of  packages  to  be 
developed  (or  adapted),  an  individual  staff  member  should  be  assigned  primary 
responsibility  for  producing  each  package.    Students  should  be  included  in  the 
early  planning  stages,  and  the  experience,  creativity,  and  expertise  of  the 
entire  staff  should  be  exploited  when  developing  a  package.    A  planning  meeting 
(including  students  if  possible)  should  be  held  to  discuss  graduation  require- 
ments, available  resources,  student  interests,  and  the  general  format  and  con- 
tent of  the  package  to  be  produced.    The  package  developer  can  also  turn  to  the 
following  sources  for  help  in  determining  the  essential  skills  and  concepts  for 
the  package  career/discipline  area:    teachers  and  curriculum  developers;  EBCE 
Resource  Persons  and  Organizations;  and  current  literature  in  the  field. 


Each  package  contains  the  following  essential  parts: 

•  Package  goals  identify  the  scope  of  the  package,  set  minimum 
requirements,  and  identify  some  of  the  significant  underlying 
concepts  and  process  skills  of  the  career/discipline  area, 

•  Sample  projects  demonstrate  how  students  can  pursue  their  own 
interests  whi le  meeting  minimum  requirements  for  credit  and 
learning  those  skills,  concepts,  and  principles  considered 
basic  to  the  package  career/discipline  area.    They  also  serve 
as  exemplary  samples  of  completed  program  planning  forms  (the 
Project  Sketch  and  the  Student  Project  Plan)  while  offering 
project  suggestions  for  students  to  pursue, 

•  The  annotated  list  of  resources  describes  the  resources  avail- 
able  for  learning  activities  related  to  the  package, 

•  A  statement  about  related  project  seminars  or  discussion  groups 
explains  their  nature  and  purpose, 

•  Project  planning  guidelines,  entitled  "How  to  Plan  and  Complete 
a  Project,"  provide  guidance  on  how  to  plan  projects  and  a 
reminder  of  the  tasks  involved. 

Other  sections  not  as  critical  to  the  package  concept,  but  time-savers 
for  students  and  staff  during  project  planning,  include:    a  bibliography, 
project  ideas,  a  list  of  careers  to  explore,  and  a  list  of  courses  for  which 
students  could  seek  subject  matter  equivalency  credit  depending  on  the  focus 
of  their  projects. 


Determining  Package  Goals 


Determining  goals  is  the  most  important  task  in  developing  a  package. 
By  identifying  the  kinds  of  skills  and  knowledge  students  should  ideally 
acquire  through  their  projects,  and  by  setting  minimum  requirements  for 
project  credit,  the  broad  goals  establish  the  scope  of  a  package.    In  devel- 
oping them,  the  staff  should  draw  from  both  EBCE  program  goals  and  from  the 
suggested  learning  activities  and  outcomes  (stated  in  Resource  Guides*)  for 


*  See  Resource  Development  for  sample  Resource  Guides, 
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the  resources  to  be  included  in  the  package.    Exhibit  1  illustrates  the  process 
of  translating  program  goals  into  package  goals  which  are  realistic  in  terms  of 
available  resources.    Exhibit  2  summarizes  the  content  goals  of  the  five  Far  West 
EBCE  packages.    (See  the  individual  packages  for  complete  goal  statements.) 

EBCE  core  curriculum  is  concerned  with  student  growth  in  three  broad  areas: 

Applied  Basic  Skills  Core  Life  Skills 

reading  interpersonal  skills 

writing  inquiry  skills 

oral  communication  problem-sol ving 

quantitative  skills  decision-making 

Career  Development 

career  awareness 
self-knowledge 
career  decision-making 
career  entrance  skills 

[ivery  package  includes  goals  in  each  of  these  areas  as  well  as  content  goals 
appropriate  to  the  subject/career  area  of  the  package.    Thus,  to  meet  package 
requirements  and  obtain  minimum  credit,  the  student's  project  goals  must  incor- 
porate applied  basic  skills,  life  skills,  and  career  development  knowledge  and 
skills,  as  well  as  content  goals.    Such  a  design  makes  it  clear  to  students 
that  growth  in  these  core  areas  is  a  natural  part  of  every  project,  whatever 
its  particular  content.    (See  Learning  Coordination  for  a  further  specification 
of  the  basic,  life,  and  career  development  goal  areas.) 

Besides  encompassing  these  four  areas,  the  package  goals  should  adhere  to 
the  following  general  criteria: 

•  They  should  be  stated  as  general  instructional  (as  opposed  to 
specific  behavioral)  objectives  based  on  the  model  presented 
by  Gronlund.*    They  should  be  broad  statements  describing  the 
direction  in  which  students  should  grow  --  at  different  rates 
and  to  varying  degrees  --  but  which  they  may  never  fully  achieve. 

•  They  should  clearly  state  the  minimum  requirements  for  receiving 
credit  for  a  project  as  well  as  the  general  learning  outcomes 
students  are  expected  to  achieve. 


*  Norman  E.  Gronlund.    Stating  Behavioral  Objectives  for  Classroom  Instruction. 
New  York:    The  MacMillan  Company,  1970,  pages  5,  32,  34. 
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Exhibit  2 

Summary  of  Package  Content  Goals 


PACKAGE 

GOALS 

LIFE  SCIENCE 

Ll^E  SCIENCES  TECHNIQUES  A^D  TERMS 

You  should  be  able  to  identify,  understand,  and  use  the  appropriate  specialized  skills,  teen- 
niques,  and  terms  required  for  an  investigation  in  the  area  of  bioloqy  you  choose  to  study. 

LIFE  SCIENCES  INQUIRY 

The  biological  sciences  involve  the  study  of  all  livinq  thinqs  and  their  physical  interrelation- 
ships with  one  another:     people,   plants,  and  animals  and  their  dependency  on  each  other  and 
thoir  environment  in  order  to  survive  as  individuals  and  as  species.     These  sciences  include 
many  discrete  but  related  branches  such  as  zoology,  botany,  physiology,  and  anatomy.     An  inquiry 
in  any  of  the  bioloqical  sciences  should  include  some  of  the  followinq  activities:  desiqninq 
d nd  c ond Lic(  i  nc^  d n  gx pc  t  i tnc     )   1  nvG s  (  xcjd  ^ x  ncj  d  1  x  v  i      oircjd n x S[n «    i  n vg s  ^ i c  i  ncj  ^       ]  oir      otj  1 6[n 
facing  scientists  today  in  the  biological  sciences:  understandinq  and  using  bioloqical  concepts; 
and  identifyinq  and  analyzing  the  interrelationship  between  two  branches  of  the  bioloqical 
sciences . 

COfCRCE 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Completinq  a  project  on  some  aspect  of  business  education  should  increase  your  understandinq  of 
business  organization  and  operations,  the  effect  of  corporate  policies  and  activities  on  your 
daily  life,  and  the  means  by  which  citizens  can  influence  corporate  actions.     You  should  demon- 
strate your  understanding  •~'f  theoi. 

ECONOMICS 

Completing  a  project  on  economics  should  increase  your  understandinq  of  some  major  concepts  and 
rsjethods  used  as  tools  in  the  study  of  economics  and  expand  your  knowledge  of  your  economic 
^ nv i.f oniQ^n ^      You  shiou  1  d  u nd s nd  d nd  be       1  g        usg  (Hgsg  co nc Gp ( s  in  3 r\A  1  y z i n^  d n  Gconom i c 
situation,  process,  or  issue  of  interest  to  you. 

CnMMLNICATlONS 
PriD  MEDIA 

COf-WUNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA  TECHNIOUES 

You  should  be  able  to  identify,  understand,  and  select  to  learn  at  least  one  of  the  specialized 
skills  and  techniques  of  an  area  of  communications  and  media  which  interests  you.    Your  task  is 
to  identify  the  techniques  and  skills  needed  in  the  career  field  you  are  investiqatinq  and, 
workinq  with  reso.urces  in  the  community  and  your  Learning  Coordinator,   s^otify  exactly  which 
you  wish  to  acquire. 

co^^lUNlCATIO^JS  aj^o  media  im^uiry 

Artists,  writers,  musicians,  and  others  who  spend  most  of  their  lives  communicating  thoughts, 
ideas,  feelings,  and  infomation  are  aware  of  the  differences  between  what  is,  what  they  per- 
ceive to  be,  what  they  coawunicate,  and  what  other  people  understand  of  their  messages.  An 
inquiry  Into  some  form  of  communications  should  result  in  your  better  understanding  communica- 
tions concepts,  principles,  and  relationships  as  they  pertain  to  your  area  of  investigation. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  INQUIRY 

The  physical  sciences  include  physics,  chemistry,  and  numerous  other  discrete  but  related 
branches  of  science.     A  fundamental  concept  upon  which  all  of  these  sciences  are  based  is  that 
knowledge  of  nature  givea  us  a  conmand  of  its  potential --the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  Its  uses  and  their  costs,  benefits,  and  risks  for  humanity.     Science  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  knowledge  in  such  a  way  that  Lhe  unknown  is  guessed  at  (**hypothesized")  and  tested  until 
it  is  known.     Even  scientific  "facts"  are  tested  and  retested  to  be  sure  they  can  withstand  Che 
wisdom  and  changing  perspective  of  time.     A  project  in  the  physical  sciences  should  include 

KnOWLCQCIC    or    t-nc    end  jOF    wOnCCp^>S    in     unc    LXCIU/     UIC    ^JLUUlCUta     La^^ll^                                    ^^^\*^  Y  f  um 

values  and  beliefs  which  influence  the  way  scientists  work  and  scientific  knowledge  is  used,  and 
the  interrelationship  of  scientific  disciplines. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  TERMS  AND  TECH^JIQUeS 

You  Should  learn  to  use  specialized  skills,   techniques,  and  terms  appropriate  to  your  proiect. 

SOCI/iL  OCIHNCE/ 
POLITICS  SECTION 

AMERICAN  GOVERI^ENT/POLITICS 

You  should  increase  your  understanding  of  the  American  political  environment,  effects  if  cpovern- 
ment  policies  and  activities  on  your  daily  life,  and  means  by  which  you  or  others  can  infljence 
government  actions. 

POLITICAL  I  WIRY 

You  should  increase  yoai   understandinq  of  various  concepts  and  methods  as  tools  for  a».e  m  study- 
ing politics  and  expah'ling  your  knowledge  of  the  political  environjnent. 

op;  ) 
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•  They  should  allow  students  of  differing  levels  of  ability  and 
previous  study  in  the  field  to  challenge  the  goals  in  a  way 
that  extends  their  skills  and  knowledge.    That  is,  they  should 
encourage  growth  in  all  students,  whatever  their  starting  base, 
rather  than  identical  achievement. 

•  They  should  allow  students  to  select  the  specific  content  and 
context  (project  focus  and  resources)  and  method  of  demonstrat- 
ing learning  (the  product  or  performance). 

Before  reading  further,  study  the  Social  Science  Package  goals  and  compare 
them  with  the  above  criteria.    Note  that  goals  have  been  stated  in  the  applied 
basic  skills,  problem-solving  (life  skill),  and  career  development  areas.  Any 
student  designing  a  project  for  social  science  credit  should  address  each  of 
these  goal  areas.    Content  goals  have  also  been  specified  in  the  politics  area 
to  provide  guidance  to  students  desiring  American  government  or  related  credit. 
(These  content  goals  also  provide  a  general  yardstick  for  staff  to  use  in 
assessing  project  plans  in  related  fields  such  as  sociology  or  anthropology.) 
Observe  that: 

Thz  goaZi>  a/iz  ^tatzd  06  g^nznjdZ  in6tnuctyioyiaZ  objzcXLvoA .    For  example,  ■ 
"You  should  increase  your  understanding  of  the  American  political  environment." 
Goal  elements  (power  relationships  among  federal,  state,  and  local  governments; 
your  rights  and  obligations  as  a  citizen;  and  so  forth)  further  define  what  is 
meant  by  the  broad  goal.    The  goal  elements,  however,  are  only  a  sampling  of 
the  kinds  of  things  students  might  seek  to  learn  about  in  increasing  their 
understanding  of  American  politics.    Specific  behavioral  objectives  or  perform- 
ance criteria  are  absent.    They  will  be  worked  out  by  the  student  and  his 
Learning  Coordinator  as  goals  and  indicators  appropriate  to  the  student's 
project  theme,  research  questions,  resources,  and  learning  activities. 

RtquuPim^yvU  jon.  zaJmlng  cAzdit  ate  ^pQ.cliiQ.d^  but  they  offer  options  so 
that  the  student  must  decide  how  he  proposes  to  satisfy  them.    For  a  student 
to  earn  five  EBCE  credits  for  a  project  in  American  government  (equivalent  to 
one  semester's  course  work),  he  must  include  at  least  two  applied  basic  skills; 
all  elements  of  the  problem-solving  (life  skill)  goal;  all  elements  of  the 
career  development  goal  for  two  careers;  and  project  goals  and  indicators  which 
clearly  specify  how  the  student  will  demonstrate  understanding  of  at  least 
three  major  concepts,  principles,  relationships,  or  methods  used  in  the  field 
of  study. 
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The  goaZi  oJilouo  6tud&nt!>       dLf,(^<Zfu.ng  background  knoMl^dcj^  and  abitity 
to  challzngz  thzm  M-Uh  pfia}ZcJ:&  oj  voAylng  dlUlcutty .    A  student  with  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  American  political  system  could  design  a  project  to 
research  and  compare  the  philosophy,  structure,  and  operating  principles  of 
the  two  major  parties,  while  a  beginner  could  focus  on  the  procedural  steps 
by  which  a  bill  becomes  law.    Both  projects  could  be  designed  to  meet  the 
minimum  package  goals  and  earn  minimum  credit.    The  Learning  Coordinator,  like 
any  teacher,  is  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  determining  whether  each 
student  is  working  to  capacity. 

Tkz  goat:,  aU-OM  6tujde.nti>  to  ddizcX  the,  bpzcljlc  contznt,  contzxt,  and 
mztkod  oj  dmontytAjotlng  IzoAning.    Using  the  above  example,  Jane  may  choose  to 
research  political  parties  by  working  with  members  of  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  central  committees  and  doing  extensive  reading  in  the  field.  In 
the  process  she  will  learn  something  about  "purposes,  methods,  and  achievements 
of  .  .  .  political  parties,"  the  "relative  effectiveness  of  ways  .  .  .  citizens 
can  influence  government  actions,"  and  "values  and  factors  influencing  political 
participation  of  individuals  and  groups."    She  also  proposes  to  learn  more  about 
paid  positions  at  the  local  level  in  party  organizations.    She  will  demonstrate 
what  she  has  learned  by  writing  a  20-page  research  paper  using  the  university- 
approved  format  as  well  as  giving  a  presentation  on  paid  positions  in  local 
politics  in  an  advisory  group  meeting.    John,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  to 
look  into  the  process  by  which  a  bill  becomes  a  law  at  the  local  and  state 
levels.    He  plans  to  interview  a  lobbyist  and  spend  some  time  with  a  city 
councilman  and  a  legislative  aide  to  a  state  assemblyman.    He  will  learn  some- 
thing about  "ways  citizens  can  influence  government  actions,"  "formal  and 
informal  rules  in  American  politics,"  and  "relationships  among  .  .  .  state  and 
local  governments."    He  plans  to  compare  the  careers  of  lobbyist  and  legislative 
aide  in  a  free-verse  poem  and  to  illustrate  the  process  of  and  barriers  to  an 
idea  becoming  law  in  a  photographic  essay.    Both  projects  would  meet  the  package 
goals. 

Goals  in  basic,  career  development,  and  core  life  skills  may  be  standard- 
ized across  packages.    Content  goals,  which  describe  in  general  terms  the  kinds 
of^ knowledge  and  skills  students  should  acquire  by  working  on  a  project  in  that 
package,  however,  must  be  specific  to  the  package  career/discipline  area. 
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Content  goals  in  the  five  Far  West  packages  require  students  to  select 
from  three  to  eight  specific  elements  (concepts*  theories,  relationships,  tech- 
niques, or  processes)  about  which  they  will  demonstrate  knowledge  or  skill. 
The  staff-developed  list  of  content  goals  is  never  comprehensive,  but  rather  a 
representative  sampling  of  the  essential  skills  and  knowledge  students  should 
acquire.    Students  have  the  option  of  identifying  comparable  knowledge  or  skills 
to  pursue  (with  the  approval  of  their  Learning  Coordinator). 

Once  staff  have  agreed-upon  the  broad  set  of  basic  skills,  life  skills, 
career  development,  and  subject  matter  content  goals  to  be  included  in  the 
package  goal  statement,  minimum  requirements  for  project  credit  must  be  deter- 
mined.   Requirements  in  Far  West  packages  were  designed  as  guidelines  for 
determining  when  a  project  was  roughly  equivalent,  in  amount  of  work  and  learn- 
ing, to  a  semester's  course  work.    Local  EBCE  staffs  may  need  to  alter  these 
standards. 

By  specifying  package  goals  and  minimum  requirements,  both  students  and 
staff  have  a  yardstick  for  determining  how  much  credit  will  be  received  when 
a  project  is  satisfactorily  completed.    A  Far  West  student  who  plans  and  com- 
pletes a  project  meeting  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  package  earns  five  EBCE 
credits  in  the  appropriate  subject  area  (the  equivalent  of  one  semester's  work 
in  the  subject).    Projects  including  fewer  goal  elements  receive  less  credit; 
thus  the  student  may  need  to  complete  more  than  one  project  in  a  field  to 
satisfy  a  district  requirement.    Projects  including  significantly  more  goal 
elements  receive  more  credit,  the  amount  and  kind  negotiated  in  advance  by  the 
Learning  Coordinator  and  student. 

Having  package  goals  and  minimum  requirements  does  not  mean  that  the  staff 
will  be  able  to  avoid  difficult  decisions  about  how  much  credit  student  projects 
will  or  should  earn.    But  agreeing  on  a  general  yardstick  should  make  the  pro- 
cess somewhat  less  arbitrary  and  more  consistent  from  one  staff  member  to 
another.    An  EBCE  staff  planning  to  use  the  Far  West  packages  should  carefully 
review  the  goals  and  requirements  of  each  one.    Based  on  the  length  of  the 
school  term  (if  other  than  a  semester  system),  district  requirements  for  student 
performance  within  subject  areas  (if  any),  and  the  staff's  own  standards  for 
what  students  should  accomplish,  it  may  be  necessary  to  delete,  add  to,  or 
modify  the  package  goals  and  requirements. 
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A  goal  checklist  is  developed  from  the  package  goals  and  requirements. 
This  checklist  is  an  optional  form  used  to  record  which  goals  the  student  in- 
tends to  meet  with  his  project(s).    It  is  also  a  reminder  of  what  must  be  done 
to  meet  the  package  requirements.    (See  the  packages  for  concrete  examples.) 

Package  goals  and  requirements  indicate  the  kinds  of  things  students  should 
learn  in  order  to  earn  a  given  amount  of  credit,  thus  relating  amount  of  work, 
in  a  sense,  to  amount  of  credit  earned.    (Time  productively  spent  on  a  project 
may  be  used  as  a  worthwhile  mechanism  to  double-check  the  reasonableness  of  the 
standards.)    Packages  do  not  offer  blanket  standards  for  evaluating  the  qual i ty 
of  student  work.    Determining  performance  criteria  and  assessing  the  quality  of 
student  work  (or  assigning  grades,  if  used)  requires  consideration  of  the  indi- 
vidual student's  past  performance  and  capabilities.    (Unrealistic  standards 
serve  to  frustrate;  unchallenging  standards  fail  to  motivate.)    It  is  also 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  content  and  focus  of  the  student's  project, 
what  he  wants  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do,  the  resources  he  will  work 
with,  the  learning  activities  he  will  engage  in,  and  the  method  he  chooses  to 
demonstrate  achievement  of  his  goals. 

Minimum  performance  criteria  are  not  specified  in  packages,  so  that 
students  can  work  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities  in  their  chosen  areas  of 
interest.    Instead,  each  student  negotiates  performance  criteria  for  his  proj- 
ect goals  and  indicators  with  his  Learning  Coordinator  and  the  resources  with 
whom  he  is  working  on  his  project.    Like  any  teacher,  the  student's  Learning 
Coordinator  must  make  some  difficult  decisions  in  determining  whether  the  per- 
formance criteria  in  the  student's  project  plan  are  appropriate  and  in  assess- 
ing the  acceptability  and  quality  of  completed  student  work.    (See  the  Project 
Planning  and  Credit  Assignment  sections  of  Learning  Coordination  for  a  broader 
discussion  of  these  issues.) 


Deciding  Which  Resources  to  Use 


After  the  goals  of  the  package  have  been  determined,  it  is  necessary  to 
decide  on  the  range  of  careers  to  be  included.    Should  the  career  of  employment 
counselor,  for  example,  be  included  in  the  Communications  and  Media  Package 
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(verbal  arts),  the  Social  Science  Package  (behavioral  arts),  or  the  Commerce 
Package,  or  in  all  three?    Including  a  particular  career  In  more  than  one  pack- 
age, when  appropriate,  can  help  students  recognize  the  complex  relationships 
between  different  kinds  of  work. 

When  selecting  careers  and  resources  for  a  package,  staff  should: 

•  read  available  Resource  Guides  to  learn  about  the  kinds  of  learn- 
ing activities  and  outcomes  possible  at  each  resource  site; 

•  if  necessary,  talk  to  resources  about  their  relationship  to  the 
package  career  area  and  verify  the  learning  activities  which 
could  occur  at  their  site;  and 

•  discuss  newly-recruited  and  potential  resources  with  the 
Resource  Analyst. 

Resources  should  be  included  in  packages  only  if  a  student  can,  in  fact, 
engage  in  significant  learning  activities  related  to  the  package  area  with  that 
resource.    A  bookstore  owner  who  will  help  a  student  learn  about  the  business 
principles  and  practices  of  ordering,  processing,  inventorying,  displaying, 
and  selling  books  should  be  placed  in  the  Commerce  Package.    He  should  be 
included  in  the  Communications  and  Media  Package  only  if  he  can  help  a  student 
learn  some  of  the  concepts,  principles,  and  techniques  used  in  the  field  of 
communications       for  example,  tnrough  a  project  investigating  the  audience 
appeal  of  different  books. 

Drafting  the  Package 

An  initial  draft  of  the  package  should  include  at  least  these  parts: 

1.  the  goal  statement  (discussed  above), 

2.  a  minimum  of  three  sample  projects, 

3.  the  annotated  list  of  resources,  and 

4.  two  standard  statements      one  explaining  the  purpose  of  related 
discussion  groups  or  project  seminars,  and  another  describing  how 
to  plan  and  complete  a  project. 
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Sample  Projects 


Before  reading  further,  review  several  of  the  sample  projects  in  the  Far 
West  packages.    The  purpose  of  sample  projects  is  to  provide  students  and  staff 
with  examples  of  properly  completed  project  planning  forms  and  to  show  them  how 
to  blend  student  interests  with  package  requirements.    Students  having  diffi- 
culty developing  a  project  of  their  own  can  elect  to  pursue  a  sample  project  as 
written.    Other  students  can  use  the  samples  with  modifications  to  suit  their 
own  goals  and  interests.    The  samples  also  provide  format  guidelines  for  asking 
researchable  questions  and  devising  project  goals  and  indicators.  Therefore, 
sample  projects  should: 

•  provide  well  thought-out  and  composed  models  of  project  plans 
which  students  and  staff  should  seek  to  match  in  designing  new 
projects; 

•  include  projects  of  varying  length,  depth,  breadth, -and  diffi- 
culty so  that  students  of  divergent  abilities  and  experience 
in  the  program  can  use  them,  and  to  clarify  for  students  and 
staff  the  possible  range  of  alternatives  for  project  planning 
and  design; 

•  be  written  from  the  student's  standpoint      as  though  an  exper- 
ienced student  had  written  them; 

•  be  the  most  imaginative  and  meaningful  projects  the  writers 
could  either  develop  or  find  among  actual  student  projects; 

•  naturally  blend  activities  and  goals  from  the  core  curriculum; 

•  meet  all  program  and  package  requirements  for  projects; 

•  contain  goal  indicators  that  state  what  the  student  will  do, 
the  intent  of  his  efforts,  what  he  will  produce  (or  perform) 
that  can  be  evaluated,  and  the  criteria  on  which  evaluation 
will  be  based;  and 

•  include  complete  goal  checklists  to  show  how  the  project  goals 
and  indicators  relate  to  package  goals  and  requirements. 

The  more  authentic  the  sample  projects,  the  greater  the  likelihood  they 
will  spark  student  interest  and  provide  realistic  models.    The  set  of  sample 
projects  (at  least  three  and  preferably  six  are  recommended)  should  illustrate 
each  of  three  possible  project  themes:    career  exploration,  subject  matter 
study,  or  investigation  of  an  issue. 
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To  provide  good  illustrations,  sample  projects  should  be  developed  using 
the  same  process  students  are  asked  to  use  in  planning  their  projects: 

1.  Using  the  Project  Sketch: 

•  select  an  area  of  interest; 

•  review  the  resources  to  find  ones  appropriate  to  that  area; 

•  ask  some  probing  questions;  and 

•  choose  two  or  three  resources  to  visit  for  Orientations. 

2.  Using  the  Student  Project  Plan: 

•  narrow  the  focus  of  the  sample  project  and  define  its  purpose; 

•  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  credit  desired; 

•  ask  probing  questions  which  indicate  what  you,  as  the 
imaginery  student,  want  to  learn; 

•  select  additional  resources  to  visit  (and  record  those 
already  visited)  and  choose  at  least  one  for  Exploration- 
or  Investigation- level  acti vi ties ; 

•  estimate  the  time  required  to  complete  the  sample  project; 

•  decide  what  you  want  to  learn,  and  write  it  in  the  form  of 
project  goals; 

•  decide  what  you  will  do  to  show  that  you  have  achieved  your 
goals  and  write  those  as  goal  indicators,  being  sure  that 
your  performance  and  products  can  be  evaluated  and  documented; 
and 

•  record  who  will  evaluate  your  products  and  performance. 

3.  Using  the  Package  Goal  Checklist: 

•  compare  your  goals  and  indicators  with  the  package  goals 
amd  requirements  for  the  amount  and  kind  of  credit 
desired  and, 

•  if  necessary,  write  additional  goals  and  indicators  to  meet 
package  requirements,  but  be  sure  they  relate  directly  to 
the  sample  project's  focus. 

The  project  goals  and  indicators  listed  on  the  last  page  of  the  Student 
Project  Plan  should  obviously  be  consistent  with  the  project  theme  and  the 
questions  to  be  investigated. 
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The  project  goal  is  a  general  statement  of  what  the  student  wants  to  learn: 
knowledge,  skills,  and  techniques.    Goal  indicators  are  specific  statements  of 
how  the  student  will  demonstrate  he  has  achieved  his  purpose.    Since  indicators 
play  the  most  important  role  in  planning,  carrying  out,  and  assessing  student 
projects,  they  are  discussed  here  in  detail. 

When  achieved,  the  project  goal  indicator  should  show  that  the  student  has 
attained  his  goal  and  (when  added  to  the  other  goals  and  indicators  on  the  plan) 
that  the  student  has  satisfied  the  package  goals.    A  goal  indicator  is  like  a 
performance  or  behavioral  objective  developed  by  the  student,  in  terms  he  can 
understand,  and  approved  by  staff. 

To  enable  a  project  to  be  assessed,  each  indicator  must  state: 

•  the  task  which  .the  student  will  perform  (for  example,  compare 
and  contrast,  describe,  evaluate,  construct,  type); 

•  the  product  or  performance  to  be  evaluated  (for  example,  a 
written  or  photographic  essay,  a  construction  of  some  kind, 
a  taped  interview,  a  musical  performance,  an  oral  presenta- 
tion, or  performance  at  the  resource  site);  and 

•  the  basis  on  which  it  is  to  be  assessed.    At  a  minimum, 
include  what  topics  will  be  addressed  in  an  essay  or  report; 
when  possible,  include  specific  performance  criteria  (for 
example,  increase  typing  speed  from  30  to  60  words  per 
minute  or  accurately  classify  25  indigenous  plants). 

Avoid  statements  which  do  not  state  what  the  product  or  performance  will 
attempt  to  show  and  those  which  do  not  challenge  the  student  to  use  knowledge 
or  skills  acquired  in  some  new  or  different  way.  .  The  incorrect  examples  in 
Exhibit  3  demonstrate  three  different  problems  that  frequently  occur: 

1.  Goal  indicators  are  too  vague.    They  fail  to  state  what  the 
student  will  write  or  learn  about  the  women's  movement  or  how 

he  will  deal  with  the  information.    The  use  of  the  words  ''about" 
and  "on"  does  not  indicate  what  the  student  will  do  with  the 
information  he  acquires.    Will  he  analyze  it,  compare  and  con- 
trast it,  read  and  explain  it,  or  copy  it? 

2.  Goal  indicators  are  really  learning  activities,  rather  than 
learning  outcomes       the  means  rather  than  the  end.  For 
example,  "I  will  read  five  magazine  articles."    How  will  the 
student  demonstrate  that  he  has  acquired  some  knowledge  or 
skill  (achieved  his  goal)  from  this  activity? 
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Exhibit  3 

Examples  of  Student  Project  Goals  and  Indicators 


Incorrect 


i 
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';*Lt         Aflwncin  rfomen  s  Movejnent  'or  Cqual  Rights. 
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1     I  Kdnt  to  \Cirn  dbOut  tne  peCDie  ono  Stdrted  ' 
the  Monen  s  mjvement  m  Amencd  j 

1 

i 

a.  I  will  wr\te  an  essay  about  tne  women's  | 
'novement  of  America  s  sast  and  the  current  i 
wonen  ■  s  -novement  | 

RP/LC 

Z.  !  w«nt  to  understand  wfty  the  mnvement  fizzled  j 
out  after  ig?0. 

a.  i  will  produce  a  t<jpe  on  the  factors 

in  American  life  which  influenced  wo«n's  ! 
laqqinq  concern  for  their  rights  durinq 
the  1920s 

RP/LC 

3.  i  want  to  learn  about  noM  laws  oppressed 
women  and  what  rights  were  granted  them. 

a.  I  will  read  fi^e  luqaztne  articles. 

b    !  will  write  an  essa/  about  job 
discrimination 

RP/LC 

i 

Correct 


SnjOEM  PROJECT  ouV,  .  .VOAlS,    IhOIfAT.JRS,   W  e\ALUATlON 
(Se«  i.i5Ci-Jc'C;ons  '>n  reverse  gidei 


PROoCCT  1 1  rLC  The  Awn  can  women's  Hoyemcht  for  Equal  Rights: 
 History  and  Curr»tit  Trends  


.  DATE  CCW.£T£D_ 


For  Zndicjtort 


For  ffVdJuAtor'x  Um* 


1.  Understand  the  personalities  and  motivations 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  women's 
movemen  t . 

a.  Compdre  dhd  contrast,  in  an  essay,  the 
women's  movement  cf  America's  past  with 
the  current  movement  in  terns  of  tactics, 
influence  of  individuals  (personalities}, 
and  special  issues  of  interest  and  concern. 

2.  Understand  wtiy  the  movenent  fiX2l#d  out  after 
1920. 

a.  Give  an  oral  report  in  which  I  analyze  the 
factors  in  American  life  which  resulted  m 
women's  lagging  concern  for  their  rifjhts 
during  the  19?(H,  and  state  which  I  think 
were  TDSt  significant  and  ^y. 

J   Know  the  laws  that  have  oppressed  women  and 
w*iat  rights  they  have  won  in  thv.'  t^st  SO  years 

a.  Prepare  a  chart  of  Uws  affectinq  women's 
rights  favorably  and  adversely.  Including 
those  which  renwin  on  the  books  but  are 
Out  ot  step  with  today 

b    Pnjpose  possible  so'utions  to  the  problem 
•>*  chanqing  adyerse  laws  m  my  ora^  report 


RP'LC 
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3.    Indicators  are  used  which  do  not  apply  to  the  goal  they  are 
intended  to  satisfy.    The  indicator  for  the  third  goal  will 
not  show  what  the  student  has  learned  about  laws  affecting 
women.    If  necessary,  more  than  one  indicator  should  be  written 
to  state  how  the  student  will  meet  the  project  goal. 

While  all  students  cannot  be  expected  to  write  goals  and  indicators  at 
the  level  of  the  correct  examples  in  Exhibit  3,  the  sample  projects  in  packages 
should  provide  models  for  Learning  Coordinators  and  students  to  follow. 

Annotated  List  of  Resources 

After  the  resource  list  has  been  compiled,  very  brief  descriptions  should 
be  written  of  the  activities  possible  at  each  site.  These  descriptions  should 
give  the  Resource  Person's  name  and  title,  or  the  name  of  the  Resource  Organi- 
zation, and  the  kinds  of  things  students  can  do  and  learn  at  the  resource  site. 
The  Resource  Guides  should  provide  all  the  necessary  information  for  compiling 
the  resource  list.  If  not,  a  phone  call  to  the  resource  can  determine  if  the 
developer's  estimation  of  possible  activities  is  realistic. 

The  annotations  should  emphasize  what  the  students  can  do  and  learn  rather 
than  what  the  Resource  Person  does. 

kvold:    Jane  Davis.    An  employment  counselor  at  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources  Development.    She  conducts  workshops 
and  group  counseling  sessions  for  people  looking  for  jobs. 

{iinJjtt:    Jane  Davis.    Employment  counselor  with  the  California 
State  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development.  You 
can  learn  about  vocational  tests  and  matching  individ- 
uals' interests  and  abilities  to  occupational  areas; 
you  can  also  develop  and  apply  individual  and  group 
employment  counseling  techniques. 

Each  category  (Resource  Person,  Resource  Organization,  or  Community 
Resource)  should  be  alphabetized  separately  and  begun  on  a  separate  page  so 
that  new  resources  can  easily  be  inserted  after  the  package  has  been  printed. 
Names  and  descriptions  can  be  added  on  the  appropriate  page  and  the  entire  list 
updated  two  or  three  times  a  year  as  necessary.    (Be  sure  to  date  each  revised 
list  so  students  and  staff  can  identify  and  use  the  most  current  information.) 
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Statement  About  Project  Seminars 

A  statement  describing  related  seminars  or  discussion  groups  should  be 
included  in  every  package.    It  should  summarize  their  purpose  and  state  re- 
quirements for  student  participation.*    It  should  outline  what  will  take  place 
and  how  often  the  groups  should  meet.    See  the  section  on  using  packages  for 
an  explanation  of  the  purpose  and  format  of  these  seminars.    Appendix  3  is  a 
copy  of  the  statement  included  in  Far  West  Laboratory  (FWL)  packages. 


Guidelines  for  Planning  and  Completing  a  Project 

Student  project  planning  is  not  a  simple  process.    (See  Learning 
Coordination  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  process.)    The  average  student 
cannot  clearly  define  what  he  wants  to  learn  until  well  into  the  project. 
Project  planning  demands  the  integration  of  ideas  and  interests  with  resources 
and  activities,  reading  and  research,  goals  and  indicators,  and  final  products 
and  performances.    It  is  an  iterative  process,  frequently  entailing  one  step 
backward  for  every  two  steps  forward,  and  it  can  be  confusing  and  occasionally 
immobilizing  for  a  student.    To  help  students  and  staff  both  visualize  and 
remember  everything  that  should  be  done  to  successfully  plan  and  carry  out  a 
project,  the  tasks  are  written  as  numbered  steps.    (Appendix  4  is  a  copy  of 
the  statement  included  in  FWL  packages.)    However,  it  is  vital  that  the  state- 
ment on  project  planning  inserted  in  each  package  make  it  clear  that  these 
steps  are  not  strictly  linear  and  may  have  to  be  repeated  or  started  anew. 


*  At  Far  West  School,  discussion  groups  of  students  working  on  projects  in  the 
career/discipline  area  of  a  package  were  organized  using  a  seminar  format  in 
which  students  shared  their  individual  research  and  experiences  with  others, 
under  the  guidance  of  expert  staff,  so  that  all  received  a  broader  exposure 
to  the  field.    Thus  students  working  on  biology  or  zoology  projects  met 
regularly  in  life  science  project  seminars  (called  "package  meetings'*  in 
earlier  FWL-EBCE  documents). 
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Basically,  the  statement  tells: 

1.  where  to  look  for  ideas  and  information, 

2.  how  to  develop  an  idea, 

3.  what  to  do  if  the  student  cannot  find  a  topic  that  interests  him, 

4.  what  forms  to  use  and  when, 

5.  who  can  help  the  student  and  who  approves  his  project, 

6.  what  resource  activities  should  be  included,  and 

7.  how  to  have  the  project  evaluated  for  credit. 

Additional  Package  Sections 

There  are  five  other  sections  which  may  or  may  not  be  developed  for  the 
package,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  program.    They  are:    an  introduction, 
a  list  of  project  ideas,  a  list  of  possible  careers  to  explore  through  the 
package,  a  list  of  local  high  school  courses  for  which  students  might  seek 
equivalency  credit  with  a  project,  and  a  bibliography.    Each  section  is  brief- 
ly discussed  below. 

Introduction.    It  should  be  short  and  readable.    It  should  explain  and 
define  the  package  career/discipline  area;  identify  the  range  of  careers,  sub- 
jects, and  issues  which  can  be  investigated  through  the  package;  and  explain 
briefly  how  the  package  can  be  used. 

Project  Ideas.    The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  additional 
suggestions  for  projects  without  spending  the  time  needed  to  develop  them  into 
full-fledged  samples.    The  project  ideas  should  expand  the  possible  range  of 
project  topics  within  the  package  while  providing  a  few  thought-provoking 
questions  on  each  topic. 

Careers  to  Explore.    The  purpose  of  this  page  is  to  offer  a  representative 
selection  (depending  primarily  but  not  solely  on  available  resources)  of  the 
careers  which  can  be  explored  through  the  package.    The  list  should  indicate 
the  range  of  careers  covered  by  the  package  career/discipline  area  and  the 
variety  of  levels  (in  terms  of  the  education  and  training  required)  within 
those  careers.    Appendix  5  is  a  sample  list  of  careers  for  exploration  taken 
from  the  FWL  Communications  and  Media  Package. 
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Course  Equi valencies >    This  page  should  list  those  courses  offered  by  the 
local  school  district  related  to  the  package  for  which  students  might  seek 
equivalency  credit.    Vocational  education  courses  should  be  listed  separately 
under  a  statement  explaining  that  they  require  extended  (an  Investigation)  with 
a  Resource  Person  or  Organization  or  demonstrated  mastery  of  entry-level  job 
skills.    Appendix  6  is  a  sample  list  of  course  equivalencies  taken  from  the 
FWL  Communications  and  Media  Package. 

Bibi iography .    The  purpose  of  including  a  bibliography  in  the  package  is 
to  suggest  reading  of  known  value  readily  available  in  school  or  public  librar- 
ies.   The  bibliography  should  be  brief  and  annotated. 


Reviewing,  Revising,  and 
Approving  tlie  Package 

A  review  draft  of  each  package  should  be  circulated  among  the  staff  to 
obtain  their  comments  and  criticism.    In  most  instances,  the  responsible  devel- 
oper will  find  it  helpful  to  consult  with  one  or  more  staff  members  while  pro- 
ducing drafts  of  various  parts  of  the  package,  especially  the  sample  projects 
and  the  goals.    If  possible,  after  the  staff  has  had  time  to  review  the  package 
draft,  they  should  meet  to  discuss  it  and  arrive  at  a  group  decision  about  the 
package  requirements  and  the  number,  quality,  and  topics  of  the  sample  projects. 
On  the  basis  of  coirments  and  suggestions  received,  the  package  can  be  revised 
and  again  circulated  for  review.    If  it  meets  staff  approval,  it  is  ready  for 
reproduction  and  distribution  to  staff  and  students. 


Using  Packages 
Introducing  Packages 


The  task  of  developing  project  planning  packages  in  new  areas,  or  adapting 
those  developed  by  Far  West,  may  fall  to  the  EBCE  staff  (Learning  Coordinators, 
the  Resource  Analyst,  and  the  Skills  Specialist)  or  to  a  curriculum  developer 
from  the  school  or  district*    The  staff  member  who  has  been  designated  as 
Package  Coordinator,  and  who  will  thus  be  responsible  for  serving  as  the  staff 
expert  in  the  subject  field  and  for  leading  discussion  groups,  should  be  the 
package  developer  or  work  closely  with  the  developer-    All  staff  should  approve 
final  versions  and  meet  to  discuss  their  purpose,  contents,  and  use*    If  time 
allows,  they  should  go  through  each  package,  section  by  section,  before  it  is 
made  available  to  students. 

The  first  time  a  package  is  used  is  a  transition  period  during  which  the 
package  developer  works  with  other  staff  to  help  them  make  effective  use  of 
the  packages.    The  package  developer  should  act  as  a  resource:    attend  student 
discussion  group  meetings,  help  explain  the  packages  to  students,  and  work 
with  Learning  Coordinators  and  students  on  an  individual  basis  as  necessary. 
In  addition,  when  attending  discussion  groups  or  seminars,  package  developers 
should  gather  evaluation  information  which  will  help  them  in  later  revisions. 


Staff  Roles 


Effective  use  of  packages  in  an  EBCE  program  requires  that  each  have  a 
designated  coordinator  —  one  staff  member  who  will  take  responsibility  for 
leading  related  discussion  groups  or  seminars,  and  for  serving  as  an  expert 
resource  to  whom  other  staff  and  students  can  turn  for  special  assistance  in 
planning  and  evaluating  projects  in  the  subject  area.    Depending  on  the  number 
of  staff  members  and  students,  and  the  number  of  packages  in  use,  each  staff 
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person      whether  his  primary  duties  are  that  of  a  Learning  Coordinator, 
Resource  Analyst,  or  Skills  Specialist      may  also  be  asked  to  serve  as  coor- 
dinator for  one  or  more  packages- 

The  Package  Coordinator  has  responsibility  for: 

•  scheduling  and  leading  discussions  with  students  working  on 
projects  related  to  the  package  subject/career  field; 

•  helping  students  relate  their  diverse  interests  and  learning 
activities  to  broad  issues,  concepts,  and  principles  of  the 
package  discipline/career  area; 

•  furnishing  students  with  background  material  and  information; 

•  stimulating  students  to  question  and  evaluate  their  values  and 
goals  as  they  relate  to  their  projects,  to  the  package,  and  to 
each  other's  project  activities; 

•  arranging  for  outside  speakers,  films,  and  group  site  visits 
pertinent  to  students*  projects; 

•  planning  the  successive  discussion  groups  so  that  there  is 
purpose  and  continuity  from  one  meeting  to  the  next  and  so 
that  each  meeting  focuses  on  a  topic  or  issue  of  significance 
to  the  package  and  to  the  group; 

•  ensuring,  as  much  as  possible,  the  participation  of  all  students; 

•  helping  students  divide  into  smaller  interest  groups  if  the 
size  and  interests  of  the  group  require  it,  and  coordinating 
these  meetings;  and 

•  serving  as  an  expert  resource  which  students  and  other  staff 
can  tap  for  information  and  assistance  in  developing  and 
evaluating  projects  related  to  the  package  area. 

While  the  coordinator  of  the  package  serves  as  an  expert  source  of  infor- 
mation, each  Learning  Coordinator  is  ultimately  responsible  for  helping  his 
students  plan  and  carry  out  effective  projects  and  programs.    The  students' 
LC  exercises  final  approval  of  his  projert  plans  and  helps  them  determine  how 
and  when  they  will  fulfill  program  requirements.    Learning  Coordinators  refer 
students  to  appropriate  packages,  introduce  them  to  the  Package  Coordinator, 
and  inform  them  of  discussion  group  sessions  and  requirements.    LCs  may  need 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  appropriate  Package  Coordinator  in  evaluating 
completed  projects  and  making  credit  determinations. 
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No  doubt  there  will  be  considerable  overlap  between  the  Learning  Coordin- 
ator's and  the  Package  Coordinator's  responsibilities  for  providing  assistance 
to  a  particular  student.    The  Learning  Coordinator,  however,  retains  final 
authority  to  approve  both  project  plans  and  completed  work.    The  Package 
Coordinator  should  let  the  LCs  know  when  questions  or  problems  arise,  and 
should  keep  them  informed  of  advice  given  to  their  students  and  progress  and 
attitudes  observed  in  his  discussion  group.    Learning  Coordinators  should 
exchange  viewpoints  about  ways  of  better  fulfilling  their  roles  as  Package 
Coordinators  --  share  problems  and  successes  and  work  together  to  expand 
their  skills  in  leading  the  seminars  and  advising  individual  students. 


Student  Use  of  Packages 

How  students  use  packages  will  vary  depending  on  a  variety  of  factors, 
including  their  reading  and  conceptual  skills  and  their  background  knowledge 
in  the  subject  area  of  the  package.    Most  students  will  use  the  packages 
to  find  ideas  for  projects  and  to  identify  resources  related  to  their 
area  of  interest.    They  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  sample  projects,  at 
least  as  models  to  strive  to  match.    Few  students  will  be  able,  without  staff 
assistance,  to  use  the  package  goals  and  goal  checklists  to  determine  if  their 
project  plans  are  complete  and  appropriate  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  credit 
they  hope  to  earn.    Students  will  need  staff  help  to  understand  the  packages 
and  how  to  use  them  effectively.    They  will  especially  need  help  understanding 
the  contents,  use,  and  underlying  reasons  for  the  package  goals  and  minimum 
requirements . 

At  Far  West  School,  when  a  student  begins  to  plan  a  project  relating  to 
one  of  the  packages,  he  is  "in"  that  package  and  must  fulfill  its  requirements. 
His  Learning  Coordinator  alerts  him  when  his  interests  relate  to  a  particular 
package,  helps  him  understand  what  a  package  is  and  how  to  use  it,  and  introduces 
him  to  the  Package  Coordinator.    From  that  moment  until  the  student  has  completed 
his  project  and  is  ready  to  submit  it  for  credit,  he  must  attend  all  requireo 
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discussion  groups  or  seminars  (usually  one  or  two  IVhour  meetings  per  month). 
If  the  student  is  part  of  a  seminar  which  has  divided  into  subgroups »  he  attends 
any  large-group  sessions  and  all  meetings  of  the  subgroup  in  which  he  is  partic- 
ipating,   A  student  working  on  advanced  projects  within  a  certain  package  may 
feel  that  once  is  enough  for  discussion  group  meetings,  and  that  a  second  round 
of  attendance  would  be  repititious.    In  such  cases,  participation  in  the  group 
may  be  waived  in  writing  by  his  Learning  Coordinator,  although  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Learning  Coordinator  first  discuss  the  purpose  and  content  of  the 
seminar  with  the  Package  Coordinator. 

Although  any  project  related  to  a  package  career/discipline  area  should  be 
designea  to  meet  the  minimum  package  goals,  this  requirement  can  be  waived  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Learning  Coordinator.    The  most  common  reason  for  modify- 
ing the  requirement  is  when  a  student  works  best  on  smaller  projects  and  thus 
needs  to  complete  more  than  one  in  order  to  meet  the  minimum  package  goals. 
In  such  a  case,  both  projects  should  be  planned  simultaneously  so  rhat  comple- 
tion dates  are  established  for  each  which  will  together  satisfy  the  package 
requirements.    Students  may  also  plan  and  carry  out  projects  to  earn  more  than 
minimum  credit  by  developing  project  goals  and  indicators  which' exceed  package 
requirements.    The  Learning  Coordinator  should  carefully  review  such  plans  to 
make  sure  that  the  student  is  not  taking  on  more  than  he  can  really  handle  and, 
secondly,  to  verify  that  the  additional  credit  the  student  plans  to  earn  is 
justifiable. 

Students  may  plan  and  carry  out  as  many  projects  through  a  single  package 
as  they  desire,    A  student  never  "completes"  a  package  in  the  sense  that  he 
would  complete  work  in  a  conventional  text.    Rather,  each  package  is  designed 
to  permit  an  unlimited  number  of  different  projects  as  students'  interests, 
skills,  and  knowledge  grow.    Students  may  also  work  on  projects  in  more  than 
one  package  at  a  time,  but  must- meet  the  requirements  of  each. 


Project  Seminars 

Discussion  groups  or  seminars  of  students  working  on  projects  in  related 
subjects,  careers,  or  issues  are  an  important  mechanism  for  reinforcing  and 
facilitating  learning  based  on  the  students'  experiences  with  resources.  Their 
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purpose  is  to  help  ensure  relevant  and  substantial  learning  by  providing 
students  with  a  common  forum  for: 

•  discussing  the  broad  issues,  concepts,  relationships,  and 
theories  of  the  package  career/discipline  area; 

«  exchanging  and  discussing  ideas  about  projects  and  field 
experiences ; 

•  stimulating  discussions  of  the  package  goals  through  student 
exchange  of  community  experiences; 

•  furnishing  students  with  background  material  and  information, 
showing  films,  and  hosting  outside  speakers  on  topics  related 
to  the  package  and  students'  specific  projects; 

•  giving  interim  and  final  progress  reports  on  projects  and 
presenting  project  products; 

•  discussing,  planning,  and  criticizing  Project  Sketches  and 
Student  Project  Plans; 

•  clarifying  personal  values,  problems,  or  concerns  related 
to  careers  or  issues  students  are  studying  through  the 
package;  and 

•  brainstorming  on  topics  or  to  solve  problems. 

Discussion  group  methods  and  techniques  are  described  in  Learning 
Coordination.    Package-related  seminars  differ  from  student  advisory  groups  in 
that  their  membership  will  constantly  change.    Advisory  groups  are  designed  to 
be  a  stable  part  of  each  student's  program.    Project  seminars,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  meant  to  enable  students  with  like  interests  to  share  their  project 
ideas,  experiences,  and  problems.    As  students'  interests  change,  so  will  the 
membership  of  each  group.    Subgroups  can  and  should  be  formed,  disbanded,  and 
reformed  according  to  students'  interests  and  their  current  projects  and  to 
assure  that  the  size  of  the  groups  does  not  become  so  large  as  to  inhibit 
effective  discussion. 

At  Far  West  School,  a  regularly-scheduled  time  was  set  aside  each  week 
for  each  Package  Coordinator  to  hold  a  project  seminar  with  students  or  provide 
individual  assistance  on  projects.    Thus,  from  10:30  a.m.  until  noon  on  Mondays, 
the  Life  Science  Package  Coordinator  would  lead  a  project  seminar  or  be  avail- 
able to  individual  students  needing  her  assistance  developing  projects  in  that 
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area.    During  the  same  time  period  on  Tuesdays,  the  Commerce  project  seminar 
would  meet  or  the  Commerce  Package  Coordinator  would  be  available  to  students 
needing  his  help.    The  number  of  actual  seminar  meetings  varied  with  the  number 
of  students  working  on  projects  related  to  the  package.    Because  of  the  number 
of  students  working  on  projects  in  Social  Science  areas,  each  Wednesday  a  diff- 
erent group  of  students  would  meet  in  seminar.    (On  the  first  Wednesday  of  the 
month,  a  general  social  science  seminar  met  to  help  students  get  ideas  for  and 
plan  projects;  on  the  second  Wednesday,  students  working  on  government  projects 
met;  the  third  week,  the  history  project  seminar  met;  and  on  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day, psychology  and  related  projects  were  discussed.) 


Formative  Evaluation 
and  Revision  of  Paclcages 


By  their  very  nature,  packages  require  updating  and  revision.    The  anno- 
tated list  of  resources  will  have  to  be  updated  every  semester  or  year  in  order 
to  function  as  an  accurate  reference  for  student  and  staff  use.    In  formatively 
evaluating  their  project  planning  packages,  the  staff  should  inquire  into  how 
well  they  are  meeting  the  goals  and  objectives  shown  in  Appendix  1,  identify 
any  problem  areas  and  possible  contributing  reasons,  and  make  appropriate 
changes  in  the  packages  or  the  procedures  for  their  use. 

Project  ideas  and  sample  projects  may  need  to  be  updated  or  supple- 
mented to  reflect  advances  in  the  subject/career  area  and  to  share  exemplary 
projects  developed  by  EBCE  students.    It  may  also  be  necessary  to  modify  the 
package  format.    Such  modifications  should  be  designed  primarily  to  make  the 
packages  as  effective  guidance  tools  as  possible.    The  prime  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  such  changes  should  be  the  package  users.    Students  and  staff 
should  be  interviewed  periodically  to  determine  how  well  the  package  resources 
meet  students*  needs  and  interests,  which  sections  of  the  package  are  most 
useful,  and  additional  resources  or  sample  projects  that  should  be  included. 
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In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  staff  while  ensuring  that  packages 
are  developed  and  used  in  accordance  with  program  goals  and  principles,  the 
staff  should  work  closely  together  in  determining  and  agreeing  upon  package 
revisions  and  modifications,  involving  students  in  the  process  as  much  as 
possible. 
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Appendix  1 


Purpose  of  Packages: 
Goals  and  Objectives 


Project  planning  packages  should  fulfill  the  following  goals  and  objectives. 


1.    Provide  a  framework  which  facilitates  project  planning  by: 

•  reducing  project  planning  time; 

•  providing  sufficient  flexibility  for  students  to  pursue  their  interests 
while  meeting  package  goals; 

•  helping  students  and  Learning  Coordinators  produce  Project  Sketches 
and  Student  Project  Plans  which  clearly  state  the  project* s  scope, 
questions  to  research,  and  project  goals  and  indicators;  and 

•  stimulating  students  to  develop  projects  they  might  not  otherwise 
have  undertaken. 


2.  Inspire  students  to  increased  and  effective  use  of  learning  resources  in 
the  community. 

3.  Promote  a  blending  of  basic,  life,  aui  career  development  skills  in  students* 
projects. 

4.  Provide  Learning  Coordinators  with  materials  that  challenge  students  to 
develop  significant  projects  by: 

•  providing  sufficient  aid  to  the  Learning  Coordinator  to  guide  student 
planning  in  areas  where  the  Learning  Coordinator  lacks  expertise; 

•  providing  Learning  Coordinators  with  adequate  information  about 
careers  related  to  the  package  and  the  resources  available  for 
exploring  those  careers; 

•  helping  students  explore  principles,  relationships,  and  concepts  with 
broad  application; 

•  helping  the  Learning  Coordinator  motivate  students  to  develop  higher- 
level  inquiry  skills  and  master  more  difficult  subject  matter;  and 

•  enabling  Learning  Coordinators  to  assign  credit  for  completed  projects 
on  the  basis  of  performance  rather  than  time. 
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5.    Provide  a  representative  sample  of  goals  for  the  particular  discipline/ 
career  area  by: 

•  including  in  the  package  goals  the  development  of  process  skills 
and  subject  matter  which  practitioners  use  and  students  should 
acquire; 

•  developing  sample  project  goals  and  indicators  comparable  in 
difficulty  to  those  of  related  traditional  courses;  and 

•  providing  sample  project  goals  and  indicators  which  reflect  the 
kind  of  learning  that  can  actually  occur  when  studcjnts  work  with 
individuals  at  resource  sites* 


6.    Provide  a  set  of  interrelated  resources  that  enables  students  to: 

•  construct  meaningful  projects  for  exploration  of  "vertical"  aspects 
of  careers  (for  example,  the  relationship  between  the  careers  of 
doctor,  nurse,  and  medical  technologist)  and  "horizontal"  ones  as 
well  (for  example,  the  relationship  between  the  careers  of  physician, 
biological  researcher,  and  science  teacher); 

•  complete  subject  matter  equivalencies;  and 

•  pursue  their  own  interests* 
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Appendix  3 
Standard  Statement  on  Project  Seminars 


Project  Seminars 


One  of  the  ways  to  make  learning  come  alive  is  to  talk  about  it      to  share 
what  turns  you  on  most,  get  help  with  problems,  see  if  your  insights  make  sense 
to  others,  and  maybe  even  argue  some  about  ideas  or  solutions.    Project  seminars 
are  a  series  of  meetings  where  students  working  in  related  subject  areas  can 
come  together  and  rap  about  questions  and  issues  common  to  the  field  they're 
all  exploring.    The  meetings  can  be  useful  in  a  number  of  ways. 

•  Firstt  they  can  help  you  with  ideas  for  projects.    If  you  don't 
already  have  one,  listening  to  other  students  kick  around  their 
interests  may  trigger  an  idea  of  your  own,  some  direction  you 
hadn't  thought  of.    If  you  do  have  a  project  in  mind,  these 
discussions  can  help  you  clarify  and  focus  it,  plus  give  you 
some  good  leads  for  resources  to  visit. 

•  You  can't  be  sure  what  you  know  or  how  well  you  know  it  until 
you  explain  it  to  someone  else.    Trying  out  your  findings  on 
others,  bouncing  ideas  or  conclusions  off  them,  and  describinci 
particular  experiences  can  help  you  get  a  clearer  grasp  on 
what  you're  learning.    You  may  find  you  know  more  than  you 
thought  or  see  that  some  of  your  answers  need  rethinking. 

•  Through  your  own  project,  you  will  be  able  to  explore  only  some 
of  the  interesting  ideas,  techniques,  issues,  and  careers  related 
to  this  package.    Your  fellow  students  will  have  the  same  problem. 
But  together,  in  the  project  seminars,  you  can  learn  from  each 
others'  research  and  experiences,  thus  expanding  your  knowledge 
of  the  field  in  general. 

•  In  the  same  way,  talking  with  guest  speakers,  viewing  films,  or 
visiting  relev^.nt  coirmunity  resources  as  a  group  will  broaden 
your  understanding  of  the  discipline  and  related  careers. 

•  Project  seminars  provide  a  resource  you  can  tap  to  solve  problems 
encountered  in  carrying  out  your  project.    If  you're  having 
trouble  working  with  a  particular  Resource  Person,  finding  sources 
of  information  about  your  topic,  or  deciding  what  kind  of  product 
will  best  coirmunicate  your  findings,  other  students  and  the 
Package  Coordirator  can  help  you  analyze  alternatives  and  find  a 
sol ution. 

•  Finally,  you  may  discover  that  some  students  share  your  interests 
and  concerns  and  would  like  to  combine  talents  and  energies  into 
a  group  project.    Working  jointly  you  can  sometimes  tackle  bigger 
problems  and  cover  more  ground. 
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Appendix  4 

Standard  Statement  on 
Planning  and  Completing  a  Project 


How  to  Plan  and  Complete  a  Project 


Your  project  might  begin  with  a  desire  tc  explore  a  career,  to  dig  into 
a  social  or  political  problem,  to  work  with  a  particular  resource,  or  to  earn 
credits  required  to  yraduate  or  to  pursue  your  educational  and  career  goals. 
Wherever  you  start,  you  will  need  shortly  to  decide  what  you  will  be  doing, 
with  whom,  and  what  you  plan  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through  your 
project.    You  are  essentially  planning  your  own  course  of  study,  just  as  a 
teacher  must  plan  a  class.    Your  plans  must  be  in  writing  so  that  you,  your 
Learning  Coordinator,  and  the  resources  with  whom  you  are  working  all  know 
what  you  hope  to  accomplish.    Your  plans  will  grow  and  change  as  you  work  on 
the  project;  make  sure  these  changes  are  recorded  and  approved  by  your  Learning 
Coordinator  (LC).    At  a  time  agreed  upon  by  you  and  your  LC      about  one  month 
befor-e  you  plan  to  complete  your  project      you  will  be  asked  to  develop  a  final 
project  plan  which  then  becomes  a  learning  contract  you  are  promising  to  keep 
in  return  for  the  credit  you  seek.    Below  are  some  pointers  for  how  to  plan 
and  complete  a  project.    They  offer  a  guide  only.    Where  you  will  need  to 
start  and  how  you  will  proceed  depends  on  how  clear  an  idea  you  have  of  what 
you  want  to  do.    Beginning  from  scratch,  you  should  do  the  following: 


Finding  a  Topic 

1.  Real  through  the  project  ideas,  sample  projects,  and  lists  of  t-esources 
in  v-he  packages  to  find  out  what  you  can  do  and  learn  with  the  people  and 
organizations  whc  are  ready  to  work  with  you. 

2.  Meet  with  your  LC  to  discuss  your  interests: 

•  what  you  want  to  explore      a  career,  a  subject,  an  issue,  or 

a  combination  of  these      and  the  kinds  of  things  you  would  like 
to  learn; 

•  which  package  you  should  use,  who  is  coordinating  it,  and  when 
the  project  seminar  meets;  and 

•  which  resources  you  want  to  or  ought  to  contact. 
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3.    Attend  some  project  seminar  meetings  to: 


•  get  ideas,  suggestions,  and  assistance  in  planning  your  project 
from  the  Package  Coordinator  and  the  other  students  and 

•  broaden  your  knowledge  of  careers,  issues,  p**oblems,  ideas,  and 
techniques  related  to  the  package. 

4,    Choose  some  resources  that  interest  you»  plan  Orientation  visits  using 
a  Project  Sketch,  visit  the  resources,  discuss  your  ideas  with  them, 
and  explore  possible  project  topics.    The  purpose  of  your  Orientations 
should  be  to  help  you  find  out  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn 
how  to  do,  where,  and  with  whom.    NOTE:    You  must  go  beyond  these  brief 
Orientations  to  really  plan  and  complete  a  worthwhile  project.  You 
may  wish  to  broaden  your  knowledge  of  an  issue  or  career  by  visiting 
several  resources  and  working  with  one' or  two  at  the  Exploration  level. 
Or  you  may  wish  to  dig  into  a  subject  or  career  and  develop  some  expert 
knowledge  or  skills  through  working  with  one  resource  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 


Developing  a  Plan 


5.    When  you  have  settled  on  an  area  of  interest,  start  planning  your  project 
on  a  Student  Project  Plan.    See  the  sample  projects  in  this  package  for 
models.    If  you  have  trouble  understanding  what  your  project  should  look 
like  on  paper,  see  your  LC  and  the  Package  Coordinator.    After  three  or 
four  Orientation  visits  to  resources,  you  should  be  able  to  at  least  do 
the  following  (and  complete  the  appropriate  sections  of  your  project  plan) 

•  Describe  the  theme  of  your  project. 

•  Pose  significant  questions  you  will  investigate. 

•  List  the  resources  you  have  used  and  plan  to  use  in  completing 
your  project.    (If  no  resources  are  available  in  your  area  of 
interest,  you  may  have  to  recruit  some  yourself.    Ask  your  LC 
and  the  Resource  Analyst  fo*^  help.) 

•  Identify  related  reading  or  other  research  mate  ials  you  will 
use  and  how  you  will  use  them. 

•  Identify  special  requirements  or  prerequisites. 

•  Estimate  how  long  your  project  will  take. 


6.    After  two  or  three  more  visits  with  your  resources,  you  should  be  able  to 
do  the  rol lowi  ng: 


•  State  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through  your 
project  (your  goals)  and  how  you  will  demonstrate  you  have  learned 
it  (your  indicators).    Be  sure  that  your  goals  and  indicators 
include  at  least  one  product.    REMEMBER:    You  can  change,  refine, 
add  to,  or  delete  goals  and  indicators  until  the  cutoff  date 
decided  upon  by  you  and  your  LC,  after  which  your  project  plan 
becomes  a  I'^arning  contract. 

•  If  you  want  someone  in  addition  to  your  LC  to  evaluate  your  work 
(such  as  a  Resource  Person  or  the  Package  Coordinator),  ask  that 
person  if  he  or  she  is  willing  to  do  it.    Only  those  who  have 
agreed  to  evaluate  your  products  and/or  performance  should  be 
listed  as  evaluators  on  page  3  of  your  Student  Project  Plan. 

•  Be  sure  that  your  project  will  be  worth  the  amount  and  type  of 
credit  you  wish  to  receive.    (With  your  LC,  compare  your  project 
goals  and  indicators  with  the  package  goals  using  the  goal  check- 
list.)   If  you  cannot  meet  the  package  requirements  for  the  amount 
and  type  of  credit  you  want  with  one  project,  do  two. 

•  Be  sure  to  discuss  your  project  topic  with  your  resources  and 
work  with  them  to  firm  up  your  plan. 


Completing  Your  Project 

7.  Work  with  your  resources,  do  your  research  and  related  reading,  and  have 
weekly  discussions  with  your  LC,  keeping  him  or  her  informed  of  your 
interests,  goals,  and  activities. 

8.  Whenever  possible,  relate  work  you  are  doing  in  workshops  or  other  supple- 
mentary activities  to  your  projects.    (For  example,  bring  early  drafts  of 
project  reports  to  your  English  instructor  or  tutor  to  have  them  reviewed 
and  cri tiqued. ) 

9.  Attend  project  seminar  meetings  to  give  progress  reports,  share  your  exper- 
iences, get  help  in  solving  problems  you  encounter,  and  learn  how  other 
students'  projects  and  yours  are  related  to  a  comnon  subject/career  area. 

10.  Wrap  up  your  project  and  submit  it  for  credit  by: 

•  completing  products  and  performance  tests  which  demonstrate  what 
you  have  learned.    (Products  can  be  written  reports  or  essays, 
photographic  essays  or  drawings,  audio-  or  videotape  recordings, 
or  other  media.    Performance  tests  can  be  oral  reports,  presenta- 
tions, or  actual  tasks  at  a  resource  site.) 
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•  having  your  products  and/or  performance  reviewed  and  evaluated 
bv  the  persons  designated  on  your  project  plan.    (Be  sure  your 
evaluators  record  their  assessments  on  page  3  of  your  Student 
Project  Plan.    If  you  agree  with  the  evaluation,  add  your 
initials.    If  you  disagree,  state  your  reasons  in  the  "Comments'* 
column. ) 

•  completing  a  Student  Project  Sunmary  Report  evaluating  your  own 
work  and  requesting  the  amount  and  type  of  credit  you  wish  to 
receive  for  your  project. 

11.  Turn  in  your  Student  Project  Plan,  product(s),  and  Student  Project  Summary 
Report  to  your  LC  for  review,  evaluation,  and  assignment  of  credit. 


O 
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Appendix  5 

Sample  Statement  on  Careers  for  Exploration 


Careers  You  Can  Expl 

ore 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  traditional  and  emerging  careers  in  the  field 

of  comnunications  and  media.    They  vary  greatly  in  work  performed  and  skills 

and  training  required,  but  all  are  involved  in  seeking  more  effective  ways 

of  communicating  something  to  someone.    Through  your  project,  working  with 

resources  in  the  comnunity»  and  learning  more  about  the  problems  and  possi- 

bilities of  this  field»  you  can  explore  some  of  these 

careers  and  learn  more 

about  your  own  interests  and  goals  in  the  process. 

Written  and  Verbal  Arts 

advenising  copywriter  lecturer 

reporter 

advertising  manager  librarian 

researcher 

author                           1 inguist 

script  wri  ter 

dramatist  poet 

speech  writer 

editor                          public  relations  manager 

translator 

journalist  publisher 

Media  Arts 

book  publisher  filmmaker 

play  producer 

broadcasting  engineer     film  producer 

pri  nter 

camera  operator              graphic  artist 

record  publ isher 

cartoonist  newscaster 

sound  operator 

disc  jockey  photographer 

TV/radio  announcer 

film  director                play  director 

TV/radio  hos t  or  hos tess 

Crafts*  Fine  Arts,  and  Performing  Arts 

actress  or  actor            art  teacher 

jewel er 

archi  tect  carpenter 

mime 

art  critic                     commercial  artist 

musician 

art  curator  composer 

photographer 

art  exhibit  director  conductor 

potter 

art  h  is  torian  dancer 

s  inqer 

artist                          disc  jockey 

sculptor 

weaver 
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Appendix  6 
Sample  Statement  on  Course  Equivalencies 


Course  Equivalencies 


One  of  your  concerns  in  developing  a  project  should  be  earning  credits 
you  need  for  graduatif»n.    Depending  on  the  focus  of  your  project  within  the 
broad  field  of  conmunications  and  media,  you  may  earn  credit  in  any  of  these 
subject  areas: 


Art 

Art 

Ceramics 
Commercial  Art 
Costume  Design 
Crafts 

Graphic  Arts 
Jewelry 
Photography 
Scul pture 
Silk  Screen 
Stagecraft 


English 

Creative  Writing 
Drama 
Engl ish 
Journal  ism 
Li  tera ture 
Public  Speaking 


Music 

Harmony 

Music  Listeni ng 

Orchestra 

Piano,  Guitar,  or 

Other  Musical 

Instrument 
Stage  Band 
Voice 

Vocal  Enserrible 


Your  Learning  Coordinator  will  help  you  determine  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  credit  you  will  earn  when  you  complete  your  project.    Your  LC  will  also  help 
you*  if  necessary^  to  develop  or  expand  your  project  plan  to  earn  the  type  of 
cred i t  you  des ire. 
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This  handbook  was  created  by  the  FAR  WEST  LABORATORY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  under  contract  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE). 
The  opinions  expressed  here  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  NIE  nor 
endorsement  by  any  other  government  agency. 


Far  West  Laboratory  was  established  through  a  Joint  Powers  Agreement 
in  February,  1966.    Signatories,  as  of  January,  1976,  include  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California;  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education;  the  Trustees  of  the  California  University  and  State 
Colleges;  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District;  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada;  the  Nevada  State 
Board  of  Education;  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Utah; 
and  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Laboratory's  mission  is  to  carry  out  surveys,  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  in  educat-ion  and  to  disseminate  information 
derived  from  such  activities;  accompanying  programs  of  teacher, 
administrator,  and  parent  education  are  also  a  focus  of  the  Labora- 
tory's work.    Programs  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  are  intended  to 
offer  a  clear  and  firm  prospect  of  being  implemented  by  schools  and 
other  educational  agencies.    In  the  course  of  these  efforts,  the  aim 
is  to  assure  that  the  evaluated  outcomes  of  research  and  development 
are  presented  effectively  to  schools  and  other  educational  agencies. 


Copyright  ©  1976  FAR  WEST  LABORATORY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
All  rights  reserved.    Copyright  for  these  materials  is  claimed  only  during  the 
period  of  development  and  evaluation,  unless  authorization  is  granted  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  to  claim  copyright  also  on  the  final  materials 
For  information  on  the  status  of  the  copyright  claim,  contact  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 
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Introduction 


Because  Experience-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE)  departs  in  some  fundamental 
ways  from  what  most  students  have  experienced  as  "school,"  they  need  a  brief 
period  of  initiation       time  to  find  out  what's  expected  of  them  and  how  the 
learning  process  works       before  they  can  participate  fully  in  the  program. 

Many  students,  accustomed  to  a  more  passive  learning  role,  are  likely  to 
experience  some  degree  of  "freedom  shock"  when  confronted  with  the  prospect  of 
deciding  for  themselves  what  they  want  to  learn,  where,  and  how.  Well-planne^ 
orientation  activities  will  gradually  phase  students  into  their  new  role. 

Even  if  students  adapt  easily  to  change,  there  is  much  to  become  familiar 
with:    what  it  means  to  explore  careers  firsthand  at  a  variety  of  community 
sites  and  to  study  academic  subjects  there;  what  Resource  Persons  are  and  what 
they  have  to  offer;  what  a  project  consists  of  and  how  credit  is  awarded  for 
one;  and  so  on.    Students  also  need  some  initial  training  in  program  procedures, 
primarily  by  using  them  to  solve  short-range  problems,  so  they  can  master  the 
rudiments  of  planning  and  inquiry  essential  to  the  EBCE  learning  process. 

While  getting  their  bearings  and  adjusting  to  new  ways  of  doing  things, 
students  need  to  begin  thinking  about  what  they  want  to  get  out  of  EBCE,  the 
kind  of  help  they  will  need,  and  where  they  would  like  to  start.    By  the  end 
of  orientation,  they  and  you  should  have  enough  information  about  their 
interests  and  needs  to  begin  program  planning. 

A  good  introduction,  then,  is  indispensable  to  help  students  through  the 
transition  from  traditional  classroom  t'o  experience-based,  self-directed 
learning,  to  acquaint  them  thoroughly  with  the  goals  and  procedures  of  the 
program,  and  to  set  the  proper  tone  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  help  you  prepare  such  an  orientation. 
It  outlines  decisions  that  must  be  made,  offers  guidelines  for  planning, 
describes  recommended  activities,  and  suggests  strategies  for  carrying  them 
out.    The  handbook  assumes  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  Far  West  Laboratory 
(FWL)  model  of  EBCE,  as  described  in  the  Program  Overview.    (See  Volume  I.) 


Planning  the  Orientation 


Preliminary  Information 

Before  you  can  begin  orientation,  you  need  to  make  sure  you  have  clearly 
in  place  what  it  is  you  intend  to  orient  students  to       the  essential  features 
and  procedures  of  your  EBCE  program.    The  point  is  obvious,  but  worth  mention- 
ing in  case  some  decisions  have  been  postponed  or  agreement  on  certain  points 
has  not  yet  been  reached.    To  plan  orientation,  the  staff  needs  to  have  a 
common  understanding  of  the  following: 

•  program  goals  and  objectives  (skills  and  knowledge  graduates  should 
possess); 

•  staff  roles  and  responsibilities; 

•  available  resources  and  what  students  can  do  and  learn  at  each  resource 
site; 

•  alternative  activities  from  which  students  can  choose  to  meet  program 
requirements  and  their  own  goals  (individual  projects,  or  supplemen- 
tary learning  activities  such  as  tutorials,  high  school  or  external 
courses,  independent  study,  or  small-group  EBCE  workshops); 

•  criteria  for  an  acceptable  student  program  (e.g.,  25  hours  per  week 
in  school  activities;  roughly  50%  of  the  time  available  to  work  on 
projects  with  resources  in  the  coninunity;  a  semester  program  worth  at 
least  25  EBCE  credits;  and  so  forth); 

•  credit  assignment  criteria  and  procedures; 

•  forms  that  will  be  used  (especially  those  for  program  planning  and 
progress  monitoring); 

•  the  schedule  for  the  school  term      when  such  things  as  the  Long  Term 
Plan  should  be  completed,  Student  Project  Plans  submitted,  and  products 
completed  (see  Learning  Coordination); 

•  how  advisory  groups  will  be  formed,  organized,  and  structured; 

•  other  regularly  scheduled  activities  (such  as  seminars  of  students 
working  on  related  projects);  and 

•  facilities  available  for  meetings  of  advisory  groups,  workshops,  or 
larger  groups  of  students  (since  available  space  will  affect  schedul- 
ing of  orientation  activities). 
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If  any  decisions  about  these  programs  are  yet  to  be  made,  refer  to  Learning 
Coordination,  Suppi eme^ntary  Curriculum,  or  other  appropriate  FWL-EBCE  handbooks 
for  information  and  recommendations. 

Planning  a  student  orientation  program  consists  of  four  basic  steps: 

1.  determining  what  you  want  orientation  to  accomplish,  in  terms  of 
specific  objectives; 

2.  selecting  activities  that  will  achieve  the  objectives; 

3.  deciding  who  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and  leading  each 
activity;  and 

4.  developing  a  comprehensive  schedule  of  events,  specifying  which 
activity  will  be  completed  when. 

After  outlining  these  four  planning  steps,  noting  the  kinds  of  decisions 
and  issues  that  must  be  resolved,  the  handbook  will  describe  recommended 
orientation  activities   and  strategies  for  carrying  them  out. 


Orientation  Objectives 

The  broad  purpose  outlined  in  the  introduction  can  be  distilled  into 
three  main  goals : 

1»    An  initial  assessment  should  be  made  of  the  students'  needs  and 
interests. 

2.  Students  should  become  acquainted  with  EBCE's  intended  outcomes, 
staff  roles  and  organizational  structure,  rules  of  accountability, 
and  learning  resources. 

3.  Students  should  begin  to  internalize  the  EBCE  learning  process,  by 
finding  out  how  to  use  procedural  aids  (from  Resource  Guides  to 
project  planning  packages),  by  visiting  resources  in  the  community, 
and  by  beginning  to  develop  the  planning  and  inquiry  skills  necessary 
to  participate  i  n  EBCE. 

Any  orientation  must  achieve  these  goals  if  students  are  to  function 
successfully  in  EBCE.    But  how  they  are  achieved  will  depend  on  the  particular 
ways  you  define  achievement the  behavior  or  indicators  of  success  you  are 
aiming  for.    These  will  vary  according  to  program  design  and  staff  judgment. 
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So  the  first  planning  step  is  to  translate  these  general  goals  into  a  set  of 
specific  objectives  that  suit  the  needs  of  your  program. 

As  an  illustration,  the  sample  in  Appendix  1  bre^.ks  the  third  goal  down 
into  ten  separate  objectives,  ranging  from  the  student's  being  able  to  identify 
what  uni ts  he*  needs  for  graduation,  to' his  completing  a  mini-project  according 
to  a  plan  specifying  goals  and  indicators,  resources  and  activities,  evaluators 
and  due  date. 

But  quantity  is  not  the  point,  nor  is  any  military  rigor  in  specificity. 
The  aim  here  is  simply  to  formulate  the  purpose  of  your  orientation  in  terms 
that  will  give  you  the  best  chance  of  achieving  it.    These  objectives  provide 
clear  guidelines  for  planning  appropriate  activities,  and  later  can  serve  as 
checks  to  make  sure  everything  gets  done. 

Which  Activities  Should  Be 
Used  to  Achieve  Which  Goals 

Particular  activities  recommended  to  achieve  each  of  the  orientation 
goals  are  listed  in  Exhibit  1.    Aftt:"  reading  the  detailed  descriptions  which 
follow  (beginning  on  page  10),  decide  which  activities  will  best  meet  your 
needs,  whether  to  prepare  additional  ones,  and  how  to  sequence  them.    As  you 
make  these  decisions,  keep  in  mind  that  orientation  should  be  "experience- 
based,"  initiating  students  through  actual  experience  guided  and  monitored 
by  staff.    The  assumption  is  that  students  are  not  likely  to  perceive  the 
necessity  for  using  a  Resource  Guide  or  completing  a  Project  Sketch  until 
they've  had  some  field  experiences  which  dramatize  the  need  for  such  prepara- 
tion. 

Students  should  be  asked  to  begin  visiting  resources  and  planning  mini- 
projects  very  early  in  ths  orientation  period.    These  experiences  must  then 
be  reinforced  by  activities  at  the  school  that  will  K^lp  students  interpret 
what  they  have  learned  in  the  field,  solve  problems  they  may  encounter  at 
resource  sites  or  in  planning  projects,  and  understand  how  all  their  activities 
can  be  integrated  into  individualized  programs  that  meet  their  needs  and 
interests.    Activities  selected  to  meet  orientation  goals  should  supplement 

*  Throughout  these  volumes  we  have  generally  used  the  masculine  pronouns 
iie    klm,  and  his  in  instances  where  we  obviously  mean  to  refer  to  both 
male  and  female  students,  staff,  or  resources  in  the  community.    We  were 
unable  to  find  an  alternative  which  was  not  cumbersome. 
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Exhibit  1 

Activities  Recommended  for  Accomplishing  Orientation  Goals 


J 

1 

i 

j:   .t-f  ' ; 'jjn   -  A-jr  i '  i  .■  t  •■  r  -^j*  i  ■•..il  i  ,  -  ■  ••rnjotl  m^jfj.  ,ir.l 

^"    . '  -Ji     *        IJ ■  -'Xf    -    i-i.'V  i  I'W  ■. '  Uxli-:  1  '      [  f  ./  iw  j  .    r<-.-'ir  1 ;     1 1  ^ 
;^..'-;.igr.  ..cn.''<.-.l     Mr-'-r  .i/vJ  —lura'.  i  >•  :l.iiis 

nJviHOiy  jrtj-jf   n.-'ti.r.js  -  Studt-nt    jomi  b  r.-     ■•Lade.-nt. ' s  Ini'idl  I'l jTiM::.} 
rff>rk:ihfe*. ;  Ia"  :v)t«*s  •;tuiient's  <?xp-r>*s*'-d  :f>' i-r-.-sf.'.  in  d  j  s»  jssi..«n.> . 

s  CuJtT!  f    xTiier^ncf  -  l/istuss      udcr-t ' ..  oxprt- ' :  '-J  Kite  rt*st  s    .  .  ■  : 

t..  ,1  Jjpi:.istr<it  ive  proi/t'i jrL"» 
r  lor.*  J "  I  *n  l  !  <jn;; 

fMl'Student  mept:n<j  -   Introducp  staff;    iorioribf  :;Ldff  rolob;  ,ir.n4:ur..' 
IjC  advisory  K^roupii. 

AJJ-student  fliL»«.'C;n<;  -  Explain  :ranb^i;rtat :  -r.   irr  inaements,  st^jdor.: 
Ai-t.\fjx:X.dt  i  1 1  ty ,   rules,          -^a  net  ions  . 

Al  1 -stad^-nz  -ii?t'Cin9  -  L-i  ;-.t  r  ibute  <jr  ifnt.u  :.^n  schodylo;  «.-xpldin  it-r.otr., 
kinds  of  activili'-j.,   .tivi  t.- ted  j.itr:  ijatiot.. 

Advisor  J  jT'^'Ul   inpt»t;/i</s  -  Oisousi  :urv<.            's  <'X|»t»  irtat  ions ,  s^-tit-iuied 
jsTtivities,   -studunt':;   Jj-tions,   re-iuirod  j,**.  i  vi  t : <.-s,  and  jredit  asb  j  .inrrtnt . 

3.  acquire  informar.ion  «xbo'jt 
learninq  resources  t±iat 
are  available 

t>.   uiulfrstdtiil  tnt.'  C'orr  itrul  um 
str'j».-  jrt- 

U'Vf'lnp  r.kills  and  Irarn 

Aiivisory  </ri<-ij/.  meet  J  n      -  workshou>> ,  d  i  s^.  JS:>  luns  .   rotat  i  no  toat'h  i  n.i , 
ti-am  teach  Lr.,j. 

Indivtdudi  student  ,ict  ivi  titfS  on  site  -    ■onforvn^-v^  with  Lea  mine 
''oordinator ,  Skills  Specialist,   and  Resource  Analyst;  u^iinq  roscurcv 
flit':   ryadinq  ^ackaje.-;;   browsing  through  Resource  ('enter    :.-r  -ak--  '\  ■: 
r    -  iio-l   1  itr        \.!<i^;i   -  IT. tains  :.H*j   -n<»»^  i-r  i  al  . »  . 

Itasource  optn  house  -   Invite  RPs  ai<d  RO  Coordinators  to  school  site 

to  wvt  student  J  and  discuss  what  "»tjdcntii  .'an  do  at  their  resource  site. 

Advisorij  'jzuup  ntHft'.ii'js  -          wr,rV.h»ps,   tc«im  teaching,  discussions,  «ir,d 
rotatinq  teaching  to  -.'xplain  ^-ro^ects,   available  suppl eoicntary  loarTHivj 
activities,  j-ja-.-Kaaei;   tii  tJicy  are  used),   forms,   jrt-dit  assignment, 
proqram  re<iui  retnt-nr  ; ,  prouram  plann  ino  ,   i  nd  i  v  i  a  j  I  i  zed  schudul  i  nq  , 
•;tu'!ent's  r  esuotis  ib  1 1 1 1 1  ps ,  and  LC's  expectations. 

Advisory  ^TOup  rutmnjs  -  Use  team  tearhinq,  discussions,  group  probU'm- 
«;olvinq,  rotating  teaching,  worksfsops,  simulations,  and  role  plays  to 
teach  students  how  ro  identify  and  select  resources,  contact  resources, 
»nd  prepare  for  visits;   plan  pr'^jects;  {  1       -hi-w   j  rogram.   'JSf  p.i  kages; 
wri>H   r'-i'i"'   1'  1  1"  *i        r^:    4nd  'jrii-  -^uf  p  I '-mt'tw   r  v  learning  activitH'S. 

i',r<juf;  Or  wntJtions  with  resources  -  Teach  students  how  to  visit  resources, 
,isk  questions  of  resources,  and  respi:)iid  to  roiiOurrvi'  Questions. 

I  ndividii'ii   tioid  .irtivitics  -  Teach  students  how  to  contact  resources 
how  to  '.jor  to  resource  sites;  how  to  arrange  visits,  a-.k  <]ucstior.s  •■■f 
rc:;our.'7r',,   and  resjxind  t»  res<jurces'  questions. 

:ti-i                1  '•.■■.'.•.!•'!   If    >.-hf.>oI  -  Students  {Ian  ma  ni -proiects,  n-rcatt- 
information,  meet  with  LC  and  Skills  Specialist  to  learn  subioct  and 
'redit   rcquireDi-nf .   (and  any  '?ther  rrqui  remenr  s )   for  graduation,  flan 
•iupj  1  f'mentary  .i<f  ivi  t  lei,   .ml  write  <70ai«5  and  indirators. 

itudt.Uit  ..onto/onccs   -  Plan  prognmn.   fijn  ^  n-^ec  •  ■-. .   «i^.i-djlf  a  'ivi 
-los;    »nd  .^r.«5»'ss  ^e»»«i';.    interests,   .if»d  ibilities. 
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their  experiences  with  discussions,  prob i em-so 1 vi nq ,  role  plays,  and  so 
forth.    It  is  essential  that  the  students'  first  days  in  EBCE  expose  them  to 
the  Substance  of  the  program       to  resources,  to  the  inquiry  process,  to  the 
elements  of  effective  planning  and  problem-solving.    The  use  of  program  forms 
as  tools  to  aid  students  in  plannifig  and  reporting  their  activities  can  then 
be  explained  in  a  way  that  makes  clear  their  utility. 


Who  Will  Be  Responsible  for 
Planning  and  Leading  Which  Activities 

Some  activities  demand  the  attention  of  a  specific  staff  member.  Others 
are  not  as  clear-cut.    For  example,  if  the  staff  decides  to  arrange  some  group 
activities  v/ith  resources,  tfie  Resource  Analyst  should  plan  and  schedule 
them,  and  may  be  expected  to  attend  them  as  well.    Learning  Coordinators  (LCs) 
might  also  accompany  the  groups  to  resource  sites,  so  they  will  be  better 
prepared  to  lead  later  discussions,  workshops,  role  plays,  or  other  activities 
at  the  school  to  reinforce  the  learning  that  took  place.    (Exhibit  2  lists 
suggested  staff  responsibilities  for  various  activities.) 

Developing  a  Schedule 
of  Orientation  Activities 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  schedule  or  calendar  of  orientation 
activities  is  for  the  staff  to  agree  upon  some  milestones:    what  should  be 
accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  second  week,  and  the  third 
week  of  orientation.    For  example,  it  might  be  decided  that  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  all  students  should  have  completed  entry  assessment  tests  (if  any), 
filled  out  at  least  one  Project  Sketch,  and  visited  at  least  one  resource; 
and  that  the  staff  should  have  informed  students  of  the  organizational  struc- 
ture and  administrative  procedures  of  the  program  and  conducted  the  first 
Learning  Resources  Workshop  (discussed  on  pages  26-31).    When  such  milestones 
have  been  agreed  upon,  one  or  more  staff  members  should  be  given  responsibility 


Exhibit  2 

Recommended  Assignment  of 
Staff  Responsibility  for  Orientation  Activities 


ijR  !  ENTATION  ACTIVITY 

RESPONS 1 BLE 

c  X  A  F  F 

DESCR I PTION 

TASK 

All  -Student  Meeting 

Lead 

Program  Director 

\\::sour^Ki  Open  House 

Coordinate 

Resource  Analyst 

T 

Opt^n  House 

Plan 

Program  Director  arid 
Learning  Coordinators 

for  Parents 

Lead 

Program  Director 

.:;rouo  Orientations 

Pl  an 

Resource  Analyst 

with  Resources 

Lead 

Learning  Coordinators 

In itial 
Assessment 

Assess  reading,  writing, 
and  math  skills 

Skills  Specialist 

A<^spss  inte r*es ts  and 
course  and  credit  needs 

Learning  Coordinators 

Advisory  Groups 

Lead 

Learning  Coordinators 

Workshops 

Conduct  Getting 
Acquainted  Workshop 

Learning  Coordinators 

Conduct  Learning 
Resources  Workshop  I 

Learning  Coordinators 
(and  Resource  Analyst 
as  appropriate) 

Conduct  Planning 
Workshop 

Learning  Coordinators 

Conduct  Career 
Exploration  Workshop 

Learning  Coordinators 
(and  Resource  Amlyst 
as  appropriate) 

Conduct  Project 
Planning  Workshop 

Learning  Coordinators 

Conduct  Learning 
Resources  V<orkshop  II 

Learning  Coordinators 

Conduct  Program 
Planning  Workshop 

Learning  Coordinators 
(and  Skills  Specialist 
as  appropriate) 
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for  developing  the  specific  schedule  of  orientation  activities,  considering 
not  only  what  the  staff  hopes  to  accomplish  by  when,  but  other  constraints 
as  well,  such  as  the  availability  of  employer/communi ty  resources  for  group 
Orientations*  and  the  availability  of  space  and  staff  for  various  meetings 
and  workshops.    The  actual  calendar  or  schedule  of  orientation  events  may 
change  every  year,  while  the  milestones  may  remain  relatively  constant.  An 
example  of  an  orientation  schedule  from  Far  West  School  (FWS)'  is  include^ 
as  Appendix  3. 

The  milestone  schedule  is  primarily  a  tool  for  the  staff,  providing  goals 
by  which  to  judge  both  student  progress  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  orienta- 
tion.   But  it  also  tells  students  roughly  what  is  expected  of  them.  Some 
students  will  complete  orientation  objectives  and  activities  sooner  than  others, 
If,  however,  a  significant  number  of  students  are  unable  to  complete  an  objec- 
tive or  activity  by  the  deadline,  the  staff  will  have  an  indication  that 
something  is  wrong:    perhaps  the  schedule  is  unrealistic;  or  the  importance  of 
the  activity  was  not  sufficiently  stressed;  or  students  did  not  adequately 
understand  what  they  were  supposed  to  do. 

The  schedule  also  provides  guidelines  for  the  completion  of  orientation. 
Although  few  students  can  learn  everything  they  need  to  know  in  three  weeks, 
a  cutoff  date  is  necessary  so  that  they  can  plan  and  work  on  their  actual 
learning  programs  and  projects  within  the  time  remaining  in  the  term.  Staff 
should  be  careful  to  prevent  students  from  spending  the  entire  term  working 
on  orientation  activities  and  objectives.-  One  way  to  do  this  is  by  giving 
an  early  deadline  for  the  completion  of  the  Long  Term  Plans.    This  way, 
students  can  anticipate  what  they  want  and  need  to  do  over  the  course  of  the 
year  and,  consequently,  what  needs  to  be  done  the  first  term  to  work  toward 
their  goals  at  an  acceptable  pace. 


*  To  avoid  confusion  over  the  two  uses  of  the  term  "orientation,"  the  word 
is  printed  in  lower  case  when  referring  to  students*  orientation  to  the 
program  ana  capitalized  wnen  referring  to  initial  visits  with  resources. 

^  The  Far  West  Laboratory's  EBCE  model  was  developed  and  tested  at  Far  West 
School  in  Oakland,  California.    Throughout  this  and  other  handbooks,  the 
experiences  of  Far  West  School  staff  and  students  ar^  used  to  illustrate 
key  points. 


^'  I'  0 
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Free  Time 


In  blocking  out  the  sequence  of  planned  activities,  you  will  need  to  decide 
how  much  flexible  time  to  allow  students.    Whi le structured  activi ties  are  neces- 
sary during  orientation  to  coinnunicate  program  information  and  teach  EBCE  plan- 
ning skills,  students  should  also  have  some  free  time  available       time  which 
they  have  to  manage  and  use  productively  —  so  that  they  experience  early  this 
essential  aspect  of  EBCE.    Such  time  permits  students  to  work  individually 
conferring  with  their  Learning  Coordinator,  browsing  through  the  resource  files 
to  select  a  resource  to  contact,  or  consulting  the  Skills  Specialist  about  supple- 
mentary learning  activities.    Obviously,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
talk  about  exact  quantities  of  flexible  time  students  will  need.    Readiness  for 
resource  visits  and  individual  activities  with  minimal  direction  from  the 
Learning  Coordinator  will  vary  not  only  from  student  to  student,  but  from  one 
community  to  another.    The  orientation  should  be  planned  to  provide  some 
student-managed  time  each  week       perhaps  three  to  five  hours  the  first  week, 
five  to  ten  the  second  week       until  students  have  at  least  half  their  school 
time  available  for  resource  activi ties.    If,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  orientation,  the  staff  finds  that  students  appear  either  to  have  too  much 
time  on  their  hands,  or  to  need  more,  the  orientation  schedule  can  be  rearranged 
accordi  ngly . 


Staff  Meetings 

It  is  essential  tha^  the  staff  plan  to  meet  regularly  during  orientation, 
preferably  every  day  (at  least  for  the  first  week),  to  review  the  day's  acti- 
vities, share  ideas  and  problems,  and  adjust  the  orientation  plan  and  schedule 
as  unforeseen  events  dictate.  They  should  continue  to  meet  at  least  weekly  to 
discuss  strategies,  activities,  and  methods  that  have  or  have  not  worked  well, 
so  that  all  can  learn  from  their  experiences  and  draw  on  each  other's  expertise. 
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Suggested  Activities 


The  activities  discussed  below  are  geared  to  a  three-week  orientation, 
although  staff  members  may  decide  that  their  student  orientation  goals  and 
objectives  can  be  met  in  less  time.    Those  programs  with  terms  less  than  a 
semester  long  may  especially  need  to  consider  shortening  the  orientation  to 
ensure  students  sufficient  time  to  plan  and  complete  full-length  projects 
and  any  supplementary  activities  they  choose. 


Assignment  of  Students 
to  Learning  Coordinators 

students  should  be  assigned  to  Learning  Coordinators  prior  to  the 
opening  of  school,  if  possible,  so  that  advisory  group  assignments  can  be 
announced  to  students  on  the  first  day  of  orientation.    At  Far  West  School, 
the  staff  tried  to  expand  learning  opportunities  by  balancing  each  advisory 
group  for  sex,  grade  level,  ethnicity,  and  new  and  returning  students.  Assign- 
ments to  advisory  groups  were  usually  for  the  duration  of  the  term;  students 
were  allowed  to  change  LCs  only  after  serious  consideration  by  the  student, 
the  current  LC,  the  proposed  new  LC,  the  student's  parents,  and  the  Program 
Director. 


All-Student  Meeting 

The  all-student  meeting  is  useful  for  introducing  students  to  the  staff 
and  to  the  purpose  and  activities  of  orientation.    At  the  same  time,  the 
orientation  schedule  and  descriptive  program  materials  can  be  distributed  and 
advisory  group  assignments  announced.    Program  regulations  and  administrative 
procedures  can  be  explained  to  the  entire  group  at  once.    A  tour  of  the  facil- 
ities might  also  be  in  order. 
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Entry  Assessment 


Assessment  should  begin  during  the  first  week,  so  LCs  and  students  will 
hdve  the  information  they  need  to  start  program  planning  by  the  end  of  orienta- 
tion.   Reading,  writing,  and  math  skills  need  to  be  assessed  so  that  students 
and  their  LCs  can  select  appropriate  learning  activities  (projects,  tutorials, 
workshops,  classes,  or  individualized  programmed  instruction).    At  Far  West 
Sj'iool  the  staff  used  national ly-normed  reading  and  math  tests  and  had 
students  write  a  250-word  essay  requiring  about  an  hour  to  complete.  Existing 
records  of  students'  past  performance  on  such  tests  or  other  achievement 
records  in  those  areas  can  be  used  if  available.    Test  results  or  other  records 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  Learning  Coordinators'  and  students'  own 
assessments  of  their  basic  skills  abilities  and  needs. 

Far  West  School  staff  discovered  that  lengthy  tests  are  a  poor  introduc- 
tion to  the  EBCE  program.    In  the  fall  of  1973,  all  FWS  students  were  adminis- 
tered a  three-hour  battery  of  diagnostic  tests.    They  were  bored  and  unable  to 
understand  the  need  for  such  dn  effort,  limiting  the  utility  of  the  results. 
Diagnostic  testing,  especially  interest  and  aptitude  testing,  should  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  motivation  of  the  individual  student.    Tests  administered 
to  all  students  upon  entrance  should  be  kept  to  the  essential  minimum;  and 
the  use  of  test  results       how  they  will  benefit  the  students       should  be 
thoroughly  explained  in  advance  of  testing. 

Students'  interests  can  be  assessed  through  the  Student's  Initial  Planning 
Worksheet,  Learning  Coordinators'  observations,  and  discussions  between  the 
student  and  his  LC.    If  students  are  unsure  of  their  interests,  there  are  a 
variety  of  instruments  (such  as  the  Holland  Self-Directed  Search  or  the  Kuder 
Occupational  Interest  Inventory*)  that  students  can  use  to  help  them  identify 
fields  they  might  begin  to  explore.    Students  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
more  than  one  instrument  as  well  as  other  sources  of  information  whenever 
possible.    Test  results  and  the  students'  past  experiences  should  be  used  to 


*  These  instruments  should  be  ordered  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  school 
so  that  they  will  be  available  when  students  need  them. 





identify  interest  areas  which  they  can  then  check  out  through  their  activities 
in  the  program. 

Learning  Coordinators  have  to  identify  graduation  subject  and  credit  needs 
for  each  of  their  students.    This  is  done  using  the  student's  transcript  and 
transferring  the  information  to  the  Long  Term  Plan  so  it  will  be  available  when 
the  student  and  LC  do  long-term  planning  together. 

Learning  Coordinators  also  need  to  assess  the  amount  and  type  of  super- 
vision and  direction  each  student  needs.    By  observing  students  in  group  and 
individual  activities,  noting  whether  and  how  well  they  are  able  to  meet  orien- 
tation objectives  (identifying  and  contacting  resource*:,  planning  and  carrying 
out  a  mi ni -project,  and  so  forth),  you  can  judge  how  much  individual  assistance 
each  student  requires.    (The  Oral  Communications  Rating  may  be  used  to 
assess  and  record  the  students*  ability  to  communicate  with  resources  in  the 
community.    See  Learning  Coordination  for  this  and  other  instruments.) 


Advisory  Group  Meetings 

An  important  means  of  helping  students  internalize  the  EBCE  learning  process 
is  the  regularly-held  advisory  group  meeting.    With  the  Learning  Coordinator 
acting  as  discussion  leader,  it  provides  an  open  forum  for  students  to  share 
ideas,  clarify  interests,  and  interpret  community  experiences.    In  the  course 
of  such  discussions,  students  also  learn  how  to  ask  relevant  questions,  define 
problems,  and  examine  solutions.    (Learning  Coordination  discusses  instructional 
techniques  used  in  advisory  groups.) 

During  orientation,  these  meetings  will  consist  mostly  of  workshop  sessions 
in  which  students  receive  some  concentrated  training  in  key  program  areas: 
project  planning,  using  resources,  and  career  exploration.    (The  workshops  are 
described  in  detail  beginning  on  page  21,) 
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Individual  Student /LC  Conferences 

Although  staff  will  probably  want  to  cover  as  much  material  as  possible  in 
a  group  setting  to  save  time  and  allow  students  to  benefit  from  each  other's 
questions,  problems,  and  experiences,  there  are  some  things  that  can  only  be 
done  in  individual  conferences.    The  results  of  entry  assessment,  for  example, 
should  be  discussed  in  terms  of  long-  and  short-term  planning  and  the  student's 
self-assessment  of  his  skills,  needs,  and  interests.    If  the  student  disagrees 
with  test  results  or  transcript  records,  he  and  his  Learning  Coordinator  should 
discuss  why,  decide  whether  some  other  method  of  assessment  should  be  used,  and, 
if  so,  determine  what  method. 

Some  students  hesitate  to  express  their  thoughts  or  raise  questions  in  a 
group.    Others  will  need  help  clarifying  their  interests  and  values.  These 
students  in  particular  will  require  time  alone  with  their  Learning  Coordinator. 
To  complete  long-  and  short-term  planning  near  the  end  of  orientation,  LCs  will 
need  to  probe  a  student's  plans,  goals,  values,  and  reasons  for  entering  the 
program.    The  time  necessary  for  conferences  will  vary  from  student  to  student. 
A  few  students  may  need  only  a  half-hour  or  an  hour  of  the  LCs  time  during 
the  entire  o*'^i entation.    Others  may  need  as  much  as  two  hours  a  week. 

Throughout  the  orientation  period,  in  both  individual  conferences  and 
workshop  sessions,  the  Learning  Coordinator  should  seek  to  establish  realistic 
expectations  for  his  students,  by  prodding  them  to  question,  allowing  them  to 
make  their  own  decisions  (but  not  necessarily  without  counsel  from  him),  and 
helping  them  assume  responsibility  for  their  actions.    It  involves  a  balance 
between  instructing  and  facilitating:    while  teaching  students  program  proce- 
dures, you  are  at  the  same  time  getting  students  to  use  them  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves. 


Resource  Site  Visits 

students  can't  really  find  out  what  "experience-based"  means  until  they 
meet  a  Resource  Person  or  two  and  get  a  concrete  notion  of  the  kinds  of  things 
they  can  do  and  learn  at  their  sites.    The  questions,  problems,  and  observations 
students  bring  back  to  workshop  discussions  will  help  focus  their  training  in 
the  use  of  program  procedures  and  forms  and  give  impetus  to  their  development 
of  planning  and  inquiry  skills.    So  it's  important  for  students  to  get  out  into 
the  community  as  soon  as  possible.    Some  of  these  first  resource  Orientation 
visits  can  be  prearranged  by  staff  for  groups  of  students. 

Some  students  find  group  Orientations  comfortable  introductions  to  the 
process  of  meeting  and  dealing  with  resources  because  they  are  planned  and 
arranged  by  the  Resource  Analyst  and  no  one  student  must  confront  the  resource 
alone.    Some  resources,  especially  Resource  Organizations,  prefer  such  group 
Orientations,  since  they  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  individual  calls  and 
requests  to  which  the  resource  must  repond.    (Group  Orientations  with  resources 
usually  are  arranged  for  no  more  than  12  to  15  students  and  frequently  are 
attended  by  only  five  to  ten.) 

Group  Orientations  can  help  prepare  students  for  individual  resource  visits 
by  breaking  the  ice  and  perhaps  by  whetting  some  interests.  Nonetheless, 
students  need  to  learn  how  to  independently  contact  resources  and  arrange  their 
own  visits.    They  also  need  to  learn  how  to  work  in  one-to-one  situations  with 
resources.    That  is,  group  Orientations  alone  are  not  a  sufficient  introduction 
to  the  EBCE  learning  process.    Students  should  also  have  the  experience, 
during  orientation,  of  planning,  arranging,  and  completing  a  resource  visit  on 
thei  r  own. 

As  a  minimum,  each  student  should  participate  in  two  Orientations  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  school.    (At  least  one  of  these  should  fall  between  the 
workshops  on  learning  resources  so  students  can  draw  on  their  community  exper- 
iences for  the  second  workshop.) 

Students  who  can  visit  resources  sooner  and  more  often  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so;  adherence  to  the  schedule  should  not  be  so  strict  that  students  who 
catch  on  quickly  are  held  back,  so  long  as  their  activities  are  monitored  to 
make  sure  they  are  prepared  for  their  visits  and  are  getting  maximum  benefit 
from  them.    On  the  other  hand,  a  student  who  visits  a  resource  before  he  is 
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ready       before  he  has  read  the  Resource  Guide,  has  given  some  thought  to  the 
questions  he  intends  to  ask,  and  feels  reasonably  confident  about  going 
could  nave  the  kind  of  negative  experience  that  dampens  his  incentive  to  learn 
by  doing.    So  the  schedule  of  activities  must  permit  Learning  Coordinators  to 
exercise  judgment  in  prompting  early  visits,  releasing  some  students  to  forge 
ahead  with  project  planning  and  resource  visits,  while  working  individually 
and  in  small  groups  with  those  who  need  more  preparation. 


Mini-Projects 

students'  initial  visits  to  resources  are  used  to  develop  mini-projects. 
These  are  projects  limited  in  size  and  scope,  designed  to  engage  students  in 
EBCE  learning  processes  and  activities  early  in  the  term,  on  a  manageable 
basis.    They  are  also  designed  to  help  Learning  Coordinators  determine  the 
amount  of  supervision  each  student  will  need  in  planning  and  carrying  out  his 
program.    At  Far  West  School,  it  was  required  that  the  mi ni -project: 

•  take  15  to  30  hours  to  complete; 

•  include  one  goal  each  related  to  career  development  (learning  about 
careers  and  about  oneself)    applied  basic  skills  (acquiring  and 
communicating  information),  and  life  skills  development  (decision- 
making, problem-solving,  interpersonal,  or  inquiry  skills); 

•  include  two  or  more  related  Orientations  or  an  Exploration  with  a 
resource ; 

•  include  a  product;  and 

•  be  submitted  for  credit  no  later  than  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  week 
of  school . 

(The  mini-project  did  not  have  to  meet  the  goal  requirements  of  a  project  plan- 
ning package.) 
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Open  Houses  for 
Resources  and /or  Parents 


One  of  the  probleins  of  a  program  in  which  students  are  all  working  on 
different  projects  throughout  the  community  is  that  the  students  and  the  many 
different  resources  involved  may  sometimes  feel  dissociated  from  the  school 
and  from  each  other.    An  open  h  "ve  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  gives 
resources  an  opportunity  to  met.  the  staff,  see  the  school,  and  talk  to  some 
students  tney  might  not  otherwise  see  caii  help  counteract  such  feelings  of 
alienation.    It  is  also  a  good  device  for  allowing  students  to  meet  resources 
in  the  more  relaxed  circumstances  of  their  own  environment.    Each  resource 
could  be  asked  to  describe  briefly  what  he  or  she  does  and  what  students  can 
do  and  learn,  thus  supplementing  written  Information  in  the  resource  files. 

The  major  problem  with  an  open  house  Is  scheduling.    If  It  Is  held  during 
the  day,  some  resources  will  not  be  able  to  leave  work.    Others,  if  there  is 
not  careful  groundwork,  may  not  want  to  give  up  an  evening  to  such  an  event. 
There  might  be  poor  attendance,  which  students  could  Interpret  as  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  resources.    A  possible  solution  Is  to  schedule  the 
open  house  on  two  separate  days,  one  session  during  working  hours  and  the 
other  in  the  evening,  so  that  more  resources  might  be  able  to  attend  than 
otherwise. 

Most  parents  will  not  have  visited  the  school  since  their  son  or  daughter 
first  applied  to  the  EBCE  program,  and  may  not  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
how  it  operates.    (Parents  of  Far  West  School  students  sometimes  expressed 
surprise  when  they  learned  the  extent  to  which  students  are  responsible  for 
planning  their  own  programs  and  projects  or  that  students  receive  credit  only 
for  work  completed,  not  just  for  attendance.)    An  open  house  will  enable  the 
parents  to  meet  one  another  and  the  entire  school  staff,  learn  which  Learning 
Coordinator  will  be  working  with  their  child,  and  acquire  a  better  understanding 
of  the  program.    If  not  during  orientation  itself,  an  open  house  for  parents 
snould  be  planned  fairly  early  in  the  school  year. 
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Social  Activities 


If  the  EBCE  program  is  located  at  a  facility  separate  from  the  regular 
schools,  some  students  may  miss  the  social  activities  that  are  an  integral  part 
of  high  school  life.    When  students  are  drawn  from  several  high  schools  within 
a  district,  they  come  from  different  parts  of  the  community,  meet  for  a  few 
hours  for  learning  activities,  disperse  to  a  variety  of  resource  sites,  and 
return  home.    Social  events  may  help  allay  feelings  of  isolation  and  also  give 
students  (and  staff  as  well)  the  chance  to  get  to  know  one  another  on  an 
informal  basis  that  can  increase  their  ability  to  work  together.  Furthermore, 
social  events  can  be  a  welcome  break  from  the  intensity  of  the  orientation 
schedule.    Possible  activities  include  picnics,  potluck  dinners,  and  parties. 


Involving  Returning  Students 
in  the  Orientation  of  New  Students 

After  the  first  year  of  operation,  anywhere  from  one-third  to  two-thirds 
of  the  student  body  may  be  returning  students.    While  returning  students  may 
need  to  be  reminded  of  EBCE  policies,  informed  of  changes,  and  urged  to  brush 
up  on  various  program  planning  skills,  generally  they  will  be  able  and  anxious 
to  plan  their  programs  and  start  new  projects  iimiediately .    Returning  students 
should  not  be  required  to  again  complete  the  full  set  of  orientation  objectives 
and  activities;  however,  they  may  be  able  to  assist  EBCE  staff  in  providing 
orientation  to  the  program  for  new  students.    These  are  some  of  the  ways  re- 
turning students  can  provide  support  to  the  staff  during  orientation: 

•  They  can  serve  as  "peer  instructors"  during  workshop  sessions, 
helping  new  students  learn  project  planning  techniques,  how  to 
contact  or  interview  resources,  and  how  to  complete  required 
forms . 

•  They  can  be  called  upon  to  share  their  experiences  and  activities 
from  previous  years  as  examples  of  the  things  a  Learning  Coordi- 
nator is  trying  to  convey  through  advisory  groups  and  workshops. 
(Some  examples  are  problems  and  successes  with  resources,  ideas 
for  projects,  how  their  interests  have  changed  with  new  experi- 
ences, and  what  they  look  for  in  exploring  a  career.) 
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•  Returning  students  might  take  new  students  with  them  when  attend- 
ing their  first  Orientations  with  resources.    Returnees  could 
point  out  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  resources  and  set  an 
example  for  new  students.    If  new  students  are  visiting  resources 
a  returning  student  used  the  previous  year,  a  quick  session  with 
the  returnee  could  be  advantageous. 

•  Finally,  returning  students  could  lead  all  or  part  of  a  workshop, 
using  the  procedures  in  this  handbook  and  their  own  program 
experiences.    At  far  West  School,  in  fact,  it  was  found  that  the 
student  workshop  leaders  internalized  the  content  of  the  workshops 
and  experienced  the  most  growth.    If  returning  students  are  used 
as  workshop  leaders,  their  LCs  should  coach  ':hem  in  planning  the 
workshop,  be  present  and  observe  (but  make  suggestions  only  if 
necessary),  and  help  them  evaluate  their  effectiveness  afterward. 

If  it  can  be  arranged,  returning  students  ought  to  begin  school  about  a 
week  earlier  than  the  new  ones.    LCs  can  use  some  extra  time  to  explain  to 
those  interested  how  they  can  help  orient  the  new  students  and  also  to  get  all 
returning  students  started  on  their  own  programs.    If  some  program  planning  is 
completed  for  these  students  before  orientation  begins,  they  can  work  on  proj- 
ects and  other  activities  during  it. 


Orienting  Individuals 
or  Small  Groups  of  Students 

The  information  in  this  handbook  is  designed  primarily  to-  help  an  EBCE 
staff  plan  an  orientation  program  for  a  substantial  group  of  students  (20  or 
more)  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term.    When  the  program  has  been  operating 
for  a  term  or  more,  however,  the  staff  may  well  have  to  orient  an  individual 
or  small  group  of  students  entering  either  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  or 
after  school  is  in  progress.    The  need  to  conserve  staff  time  and  energies  to 
work  with  students  already  fully  engaged  in  EBCE  activities  will  demand  care- 
ful selection  of  orientation  activities  for  such  new  students. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  entering  group,  orientation  workshops  may 
well  be  replaced  by  individual  student/LC  conferences.    New  students  can  be 
introduced  to  EBCE  learning  resources  by  accompanying  more  experienced  students 
on  field  visits  rather  than  through  prescheduled  group  Orientations  or  resource 
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open  houses.    The  Far  West  School  staff  employed  a  "buddy-system"  approach  when 
one  or  two  students  entered  in  midterm,  pairing  the  new  student  with  an  experi- 
enced student  who  helped  the  fledqlinn  learn  about  the  EBCE  resources  and  pro- 
cedures, as  well  as  how  to  complete  various  forms. 

Whether  orientations  for  individuals  or  small  groups  of  students  are 
conducted  primarily  by  other  students  or  staff,  each  Learning  Coordinator 
should  monitor  his  or  her  new  students'  progress  in  the  student  orientation 
and  assure  that  they  are  receiving  the  help  they  need  to  master  program  pro- 
cedures. 


Credit  Assignment 

The  amount  and  kind  of  credit  awarded  for  successfully  participating  in 
orientation  activities  must  be  decided  by  the  staff  before  orientation  begins. 
At  Far  West  School,  credit  for  orientation  activities  was  tied  to  specific 
objectives.    Students  who  demonstrated  that  they  had  met  the  required  objec- 
tives were  awarded  credit.    In  order  to  receive  5  EBCE  credits  {^2  Carnegie 
unit)  for  orientation,  FWS  students  had  to: 

1.  complete  orientation  objectives  3.1,  3.2,  3.4,  3.5,  3.8,  and 
3.10  (see  Appendix  1 ) ; 

2.  ma'  3  an  appointment  with  a  resource  over  the  telephone  arc  keep 
that  appoi ntment; 

3.  complete  entry  assessment;  and 

4.  participate  in  all  orientation  workshop  sessions  of  their 
advisory  group. 

The  Student  Orientation  Objectives  Checklist  (Appendix  2)  was  used  to 
record  progress  toward  achieving  orientation  credit.    Credit  for  orientation 
could  be  assigned  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  week,  but  no  later  than 
the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of  school.*    To  receive  credit,  the  student  had  to 


*  Students  not  completing  a  mini-project  and  orientation  objectives  by  that 
time  were  encouraged  to  start  planning  regular-size  projects  and  spend  extra 
time  and  energy  on  their  EBCE  work  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost. 
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submit  the  Checklist  along  with  the  Student  Project  Plan,  a  product,  and  the 
Student  Project  Summary  Report  for  his  mini -project.    The  mini-project  was 
worth  a  maximum  of  2  EBCE  credits.    Completion  of  all  other  orientation 
objectives  was  worth  3  credits.    At  FWS,  these  credits  were  awarded  in  career 
development.    Ret'jrning  students  could  not  receive  duplicate  credit  for 
orientation  in  their  second  year. 

One  purpose  of  orientation  is  to  help  students  understand  the  entire  EBCE 
learning  process  through  experience:    planning  a  project,  using  employer/ 
community  resources,  completing  products  and  accomplishing  other  individual 
goals,  participating  in  advisory  groups,  and  receiving  credit  for  completed 
work.    For  these  experiences  to  be  meaningful.  Learning  Coordinators  must 
evaluate  the  products  of  mini-projects  as  soon  as  they  are  submitted  and 
either  award  credit  or  reti»^n  them  to  the  student  with  a  deadline  for  the 
completion  of  needed  additiotal  work.    (At  Far  West  School,  students  had  to 
finish  mini-projects  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  of  school;  Learning  Coordi- 
nators had  to  assign  credit  for  orientation  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  week.) 
If  no  credit  is  given  for  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory  projects.  Learning 
Coordinators  should  make  sure  that  this  too  becomes  a  learning  experience  for 
the  penalized  students  —  that  is,  they  understand  they  must  learn  to  plan 
their  activities  better,  manage  their  time  more  intelligently,  and  work  harder. 
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Orientation  Workshops 


The  purpose  of  these  workshops  is  to  give  students  some  concentrated 
Graining  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  EBCE,  so  that  by  the  end  of  orienta- 
tion students  will  have  mastered  them  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  plan  and 
carry  out  their  learning  programs.    Workshop  activities  are  designed  to  rein- 
force and  clarify  EBCE  goals,  explain  the  use  of  program  procedures  and  forms, 
prepare  students  for  resource  visits,  and  develop  their  skills  in  planning, 
inquiry,  problem-solving,  and  decision-making. 

The  particular  workshops  described  below  have  been  used  profitably  at 
Far  West  School;  however,  you  may  wish  to  design  others  to  meet  specific 
student  needs.    Each  workshop  description  contains  a  statement  of  purpose; 
a  list  of  materials  needed;  major  points  that  should  be  made;  and  a  suggested 
strategy.    A  combination  of  several  teaching  methods  can  be  used,  including 
group  problem-solving,  discussions,  simulations,  role  plays,  and  brainstorming. 
The  Learning  Coordinator  can  keep  the  advisory  group  together  as  a  unit  or 
di*'ide  it  into  smaller  groups  depending  on  the  content  of  the  workshop  and  the 
teaching  technique  used.    The  workshops,  addressed  to  the  Learning  Coordinator, 
are  described  in  the  recommended  sequence  for  conducting  them. 

1.  Getting  Acquainted  -  Getting  to  know  one  another,  establishing 
rapport  ana  an  atmosphere  of  free  exchange  of  ideas,  and  helping 
students  start  thinking  about  what  they  want  to  learn  (recommended 
first  day) . 

2.  Learning  Resources  I  -  Helping  students  think  about  using  people  as 
learning  resources;  showing  students  how  to  find  resources  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  visits  (recommended  second  day), 

3.  Planning  -  Introducing  students  to  the  purpose  and  elements  of 
planning, 

4.  Career  Exploration  -  Addressing  the  questions:    How  do  you  explore 
a  career?    Why  learn  about  careers?    What  do  you  want  to  know  about 
a  job?    What  are  some  factors  you  might  consider  when  you  evaluate 
the  desirability  of  a  particular  career? 

5.  Project  Planning  -  Helping  students  learn  how  to  develop  a  project 
from  a  vague  idea. 
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Learning  Resources  II  -  Reinforcing  the  content  of  Learning  Resources  I; 
dealing  with  problems  students  have  experienced  since  that  workshop  in 
finding,  preparing  for,  and  visiting  resources. 

Program  Planning  -  Asking  students  to  think  about  long-range  goals 
and  alternatives  and  how  these  will  affect  their  high  school  programs; 
planning  a  term's  program  including  alternative  ways  of  meeting  needs 
and  interests,  day-to-day  scheduling,  time  management,  and  criteria 
for  an  acceptable  program. 
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Getting  Acquainted  Workshop 


In  this  workshop  students  should  get  to  know  one  another  and  you,  their 
Learning  Coordinator.    You  can  begin  gathering  information  about  your  students' 
interests,  values,  and  goals,  while  asking  them  to  think  about  what  they  need 
and  want  to  learn . 

The  meeting  is  meant  to  be  an  icebreaker,  to  establish  a  comfortable  atmos- 
phere and  good  rapport,  and  to  challenge  students  to  start  thinking  in  terms 
of  using  the  EBCE  program  for  their  own  purposes  (including  deciding  wi.at  those 
purposes  are).    There  is  no  need  to  overload  students  on  the  first  day.  What 
doesn't  get  done  can  be  picked  up  in  another  advisory  group  meeting. 

You  should: 

1.  Establish  an  open,  non-authoritarian  atmosphere  which  encourages 
freedom  of  expression  and  a  sharing  of  ideas. 

2.  Get  students  thinking  and  talking  about  what  they  want  from  school 
and  what  they  think  is  worth  learning. 

3.  Help  students  begin  realizing  that  in  pursuing  genuine  interests 
they  will  have  to  take  initiative  and  assume  responsibility  for 
thai r  own  learning. 

4.  Challenge  the  students  but  don"-,  overwhelm  them       let  them  play 
a  part  in  setting  the  pace. 

Materials  Needed 

You  will  need  a  chalkboard  or  a  flipchart  and  copies  of  the  orientation 
schedule  to  give  each  student.    You  may  wish  to  get  3"  x  5"  cards  for  students 
to  use  as  name  cards. 

Major  Points  to  Discuss 

1.  What  students  think  is  worth  knowing.* 

2.  Purposes  of  a  high  school  education. 


*  Teaching  as  a  Subversive  Activity  by  Neil  Postman  and  Charles  Weingartner 
(New  York,  Delacorte  Press,  1969)  contains  valuable  strategies  for  getting 
students  to  discuss  what  they  think  is  worth  knowing. 
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3.  The  knowledge  and  skills  people  in  our  society  need  in  order  to 
function. 

4.  The  community  as  a  source  of  information. 

5.  The  schedule  of  activities  for  orientation. 

6.  What  will  be  expected  of  students  during  the  orientation. 


Recommended  Strategy 

There  are  several  ways  to  introduce  yourself  and  the  students  to  each 
other  and  create  a  relaxed  atmosphere  for  this  session.    The  activities  de- 
scribed below  are  suggestions  which  you  may  or  may  not  wish  to  use.    If  you 
are  already  aware  of  a  technique  you  prefer,  use  it  instead. 

1.  Introduce  yourself:    who  you  are,  where  you  have  been,  what  you 
have  done,  why  you  are  here,  your  interests  and  hobbies,  something  - 
you  think  you  do  well,  something  you  would  like  to  do  better, 
people  ycu  admire,  and  some  of  your  habits  and  idiosyncracies . 

Talk  long  enough  to  set  the  pattern  (the  students  will  probably 
be  less  open  than  you),  but  not  so  long  that  students  lose  interest 
in  participating  themselves.    Ask  each  student  to  share  the  same 
kinds  of  information, 

2.  Distribute  name  cards--3"x5"  cards  with  the  names  hand-lettered 
will  do.     Ask  the  students  to  choose  four  items  from  the  following 
list  (or  make  up  your  own)  and  have  each  person,  including  your- 
self, write  his  responses  on  his  name  card.     Or  simply  have  each 
student  write  his  answers  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper, 

•  one  thing  about  yourself  you  are  proud  of 

•  the  name  of  a  famous  person  you  would  like  to  be  like 

•  someplace  you  would  like  to  live  (other  than  your  present  home) 

•  what  you  like  to  do  most  and  what  you  like  to  do  least 

•  something  you  have  in  your  home  that  you  are  proud  of 

•  four  words  that  describe  you,  ending  in  -able 

•  three  jobs  you  would  like  to  try  for  a  year 

Then  ask  participants  to  share  and  explain  their  responses.  Every- 
one need  not  share.    An  individual's  wish  to  pass  should  be  honored. 
It  will  help  if  you  start  it  off. 
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Either  of  the  above  activities  may  lead  into  a  discussion  of  individual 
values,  interests,  goals,  and  the  purposes  of  education.    If  not,  try  the  follow- 
ing activities  to  stimulate  such  a  discussion.    Use  as  many  as  time  allows. 

3.  Lead  a  brainstorming  session  on  what's  worth  knowing  what 
should  you  know  or  know  how  to  do  by  the  time  you  graduate  from 
high  school?    Are  there  some  things  all  high  school  students 
should  know?    After  the  students  have  generated  a  list  of  things 
they  believe  they  should  know,  have  them  narrow  it  down  to  what 
they  think  they  could  learn  in  the  two  or  three  years  they  will 
spend  in  high  school.    It  is  not  intended  that  the  group  arrive 
at  a  consensus,  but  that  they  share  their  ideas  with  one  another. 

4.  Introduce  your  students  to  the  idea  of  asking  questions  as  a  way 
of  starting  an  inquiry  and  encourage  them  to  begin  thinking  about 
people  in  the  community  as  sources  of  information.    Pick  one  of 
the  items  from  the  list  just  developed  and  ask  what  exactly  they 
would  want  to  know  about  it.    The  group  may  be  able  to  develop  a 
list  of  hard,  substantive  questions.    More  likely,  they  will  dis- 
cover that  they  don't  know  enough  about  the  topic  to  pose  really 
significant  questions.    If  so,  ask  where  they  might  get  answers 

to  the  questions  listed,  and  how  they  could  learn  enough  about  the 
subject  to  ask  more  questions.    Some  possible  discussion  leads  are: 
Who  would  know  about  that?    Can  you  identify  some  information 
sources  (books,  experts  in  the  field,  films,  newspaper  articles, 
etc.)?    People  who  work  in  what  types  of  jobs  would  know  about 
this?    What  people  might  have  different  points  of  view  on  this 
issue?  Why? 

Be  sure  to  leave  sufficient  time  to  distribute  copies  of  the  orientation 
schedule  and  explain  it,  and  to  convey  your  expectations  of  students'  behavior. 
Explain  that  orientation  is  a  decision-making  period:    after  students  know 
more  about  EBCE,  they  may  choose  to  return  to  the  regular  high  school  program; 
similarly,  EBCE  staff  may  determine  that  the  program  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  some  students.    Explain  why  this  may  happen,  how  students  have  control  over 
it  by  the  decisions  they  make,  and  steps  that  would  be  taken  before  a  student 
leaves  the  program  (for  example,  a  conference  with  the  student  and  his  parents, 
or  a  discussion  with  the  student's  counselor). 


Learning  Resources  Workshop  I 


The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  help  students  learn  how  to  locate  and 
use  EBCE  learning  resources,  especially  Resource  Persons  (RPs)  and  Resource 
Organizations  (ROs).    It  should  take  place  before  students  attend  their  first 
resource  Orientation  and  may  require  more  than  one  session  to  complete.    Part  II 
(on  page  42)  will  build  on  what  students  learn  from  their  first  resource  visit. 

You  should: 

1.  Demonstrate  how  to  use  the  resource  center  files  (and  project  planning 
packages  if  adopted)  to  identify  Resource  Persons,  Resource  Organiza- 
tions, and  Community  Resources  to  visit. 

2.  Help  students  develop  interpersonal  skills  such  as  making  appoint- 
ments and  interviewing  resources. 

3.  Help  students  prepare  for  their  resource  visits  by  carefully  reading 
the  Resource  Guide  and  formulating  questions  on  the  Project  Sketch 
form. 

4.  Discuss  the  expectations  students  and  resources  may  have  of  each  other 
and  how  to  make  sure  they  are  realistic; 

5.  Teach  students  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  learning  activities  avail- 
able at  various  resource  sites  (e.g.,  by  expressing  specific  interests 
to  the  resource,  showing  the  resource  the  Project  Sketch  or  Project 
Plan,  requesting  reading  suggestions,  taking  notes,  etc.). 

6.  Discuss  with  students  the  importance  of  keeping  appointments,  being 
on  time,  establishing  regular  schedules  for  Explorations  and  Investi- 
gations, and  keeping  the  resource  informed  of  plans,  schedule  changes, 
vacations,  and  so  forth. 


Materials  Needed 

Copies  of  the  following  materials  are  helpful  training  aids:    Levels  of 
Student  Involvement  with  Resources  (see  Exhibit  3);  project  planning  packages; 
Job  Information  Questionnaire;  Career  Orientation  Guide;  Project  Sketch;  and 
sample  Resource  Guides  for  a  Resource  Person,  Resource  Organization,  and 
Community  Resource.  • 

You  may  wish  to  use  an  overhead  projector  and  transparencies,  a  flipchart 
(prepared  beforehand),  a  chalkboard,  and  Learning  Coordination  (especially  the 
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Exhibit  3 

Levels  of  Student  Involvement  With  Resources 


Piii  pr  se :     TV)  .iv-q'jjint   cr.t  student  with  jr. 
f>rqii:n  Zdi  I'jn  or  with  a  .?aret»r  suDiect  <irt?a 
,if,.i  witn  d  Rfsr/jr^-L-  pi-rson  sn  trat  ht» 
broadens  his  awarerifSS  and  -*ar.  ruasonably 
iecide  whethei  he  wants  to  exj-lort*  the 
orqanizaticn,  ^rea.  or  person<il  relationship 
any  further- 


TypGs  .7{  Activities:     Discussions,  aiiided 
tours,  meeting  Resource  Persons ,  .iskmq 
questions,   readinq  background  material, 
vicwinq  rf.'ldted  films,  and  so  forth. 


Estimated  Time  Involved:  1-3  ;ialf-days, 
or  1-9  hours. 


EXPLORAT ION 


Purpose :     To  provide  the  student  with  suffi- 
cient exposure  to  a  rareer /sub )ect  area  so 
that  ho  learris  tabic  concepts  and  processes 
used  in  the  field;  can  evaluate  the  area  ir. 
terms  of  his  own  interests,  values,  and 
abilities:   and  can  reasonably  decide  whether 
to  seek  iti-depth  experience  to  acquire 
specialized  knowledqe  or  skills  proficiency. 

Types  of  Activities:     Accompanyinq  the 
Resource  Person  as  he  qoes  about  his  tapks: 
interviewing  people  in  the  orqani zat ion ; 
learninq  about  horizontal  and  vertical 
relatimshi[>s  between  persons  and  functions; 
selectinq  a  particular  problem  for  research 
or  study;   reportinq  and  discussing  his 
findinqs  and  impressions;  qaininq  limited 
hands-on  (minds-on)  experience  in  represent- 
ative tasks  or  problems:   reading  supplemen- 
tary material;  viewinq  films;  and  pursuinq 
related  studies. 

Estimated  Time  Involved:     S-10  additional 
hAlf-d«iys,  or  I  <  -  3^  hours. 


INVEST IGAT ION 


Purpos 


TO  provide  the  student  with 
t  »-xfH'r  u.*nrc   m  an  organization 


suf f ic lor 

or  ^areer.'subTect  area  to  develop  specific 
knowledqe  and  skills  (competences)  necessary 
for  personal,  vocational,  or  educational 
qoal  s. 


Types  of  Activities:     All  of  the  precedinq 
activities,   plus  on-the-site  training  and 
rrorr  «'X'i'i.-iV"  iH-r-'onal    irivt-'lvemen'  if. 
jerformj[\q  ^.^lik^•  and  ass  ignme.nt  s ,  and 
if^ttTisivi-  studv     r  r*'lat<»d  nii  rt.'r  lal  v  . 


Estimated  Tim?  Involved:  ^0  or  no  re  addi- 
tional half-days,  or  40  or  nore  hours. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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section  on  student  records  which  contains  a  set  of  completed  student  forms). 
You  will  also  need  access  to  the  resource  center  file  and  career  information 
materials. 


Major  Points  to  Discuss 

1.  Distinctions  between  Resource  Persons,  Resource  Organizations,  and 
Community  Resources,  and  how  each  can  be  used  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  projects. 

2.  Where  and  how  to  find  information  on  resources  in  the  files. 

3.  The  role  of  the  Resource  Analyst. 

4.  What  can  be  learned  at  resource  Orientations  (also  at  Explorations 
and  Investigations,  but  the  emphasis  here  is  on  Orientations),  and 
how  to  prepare  for  them.  How  this  approach  differs  from  classroom 
learning  and  why. 

5.  The  need  for  students  to  identify  as  soon  as  possible  those  resources 
they  desire  to  work  with  beyond  the  Orientation  level  in  pursuing 
their  projects . 


Recommended  Strategy 

Begin  by  reminding  students  that  they  will  usually  start  with  an  interest 
or  a  need.    They  may  be  concerned  with  a  social  issue,  be  attracted  to  a  career 
field,  or  need  science  credits.    Or  perhaps  an  earlier  Orientation  has  aroused 
their  curiosity  about  computers,  for  example.    Once  they  have  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  what  their  interest  consists  of,  then  they  can  decide  best  how  to  look 
for  appropriate  resources. 

1.    Give  students  copies  of  Resource  Guides  for  an  RP  and  an  RO  with  whom 
Orientations  have  been  scheduled  and  which  also  provide  Explorations 
and  Investigations.    Also  give  them  copies  of  Levels  of  Student 
Involvement  with  Resources  and  discuss  the  differences  between  these 
three  learning  activity  levels.    Point  out  the  kinds  of  information 
the  Resource  Guides  contain.    Note  that  suggested  project  activities 
listed  for  each  level  of  involvement  can  be  used  to  develop  project 
goals  and  indicators  when  a  student  cannot  think  of  his  own.  (They 
will  be  learning  how  to  plan  projects  at  a  later  date.) 
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2.  Distribute  copies  of  a  Community  Resource  Guide  and  explain  how 
Community  Resources  differ  from  Resource  Persons  and  Organizations. 
To  make  the  most  of  CRs ,  stuc'ants  must  rely  on  their  powers  of 
observation.    They  should  plan  to  make  notes,  take  pictures,  use 

a  tape  recorder,  or  employ  some  other  method  of  recalling  what 
they  saw,  heard,  and  learned  at  the  CR. 

3.  Show  how  project  planning  packages  can  be  used  to  identify  resources 
in  an  interest  area. 

4.  Take  students  to  the  resource  center  files  and  introduce  them  to  the 
Resource  Analyst,  who  will  explain  his  job  and  any  procedures  stu- 
dents should  know  about  for  locating  and  using  resources.  Allow 
students  to  browse  through  the  resource  files. 

5.  Demonstrate  how  to  use  the  career  information  materials.  They 
contain  information  about  careers  and  should  be  used  before  or  after 
resource  activities  when  appropriate.    Ask  your  students  to  find 
information  in  these  materials  on  the  occupations  of  the  resources 
they  wi 1 1  soon  visit.* 

6.  Explain  that  students  may  recruit  their  own  resources,  but  if  they 
do,  they  must  get  the  proper  information  on  file  immediately  after- 
ward.   All  student-recruited  resources  must  be  recorded  and  the 
information  given  to  the  Resource  Analyst.    There  are  two  reasons 
for  this:    for  insurance  reasons  the  resource  must  be  officially 

in  the  files;  and  the  staff  must  contact  the  resource  to  assure 
that  he  or  she  understands  the  EBCE  program  and  can  provide  the 
kinds  of  experiences  and  assistance  students  will  expect. 

After  students  have  read  the  Resource  Guides  and  reviewed  the  career 
infomation  materials,  they  are  ready  to  talk  about  what  they  might  learn 
at  the  Orientations.    You  can  pose  questions  about  specific  resources  with 
whom  Orientations  have  been  scheduled  such  as: 

•  What  issues,  subjects,  or  careers  could  you  explore  there? 

•  What  kinds  of  questions  would  you  ask?  Why? 

•  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  something  that  interested  you  that  the 
resource  did  not  mention? 

•  What  would  you  do  if  you  didn't  understand  what  the  resource  was 
saying? 

•  What  would  you  say  if  you  decided  you  wanted  to  continue  in 
Exploration  or  Investigation  activities  and  do  a  project  with 
the  resource? 


*  The  staff  may  wish  to  have  the  Resource  Analyst  lead  these  portions  of  the 
workshop. 
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Role  plays  and  simulations  can  be  helpful  in  teaching  students  how  to 
arrange  and  prepare  for  Orientations  at  resource  sites.    They  may  want  to 
simulate  a  phone  call,  or  take  turns  posing  as  a  resource  while  other  students 
ask  questions.    If  not,  these  activities  are  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
Part  II  session.    Below  are  some  points  that  need  to  be  emphasized. 

•  Students  should  read  the  Resource  Guide  before  calling  a  resource  for 
an  appointment  or  attending  an  Orientation. 

•  When  calling  a  resource  for  an  Orientation  appointment,  the  student 
should: 

A  identify  himself  and  the  school; 

A  explain  his  interest  in  the  resource  (if  his  interest  is  vague, 
the  student  should  candidly  explain  that  too  so  the  resource 
knows  what  to  expect) ; 

A  ask  what  will  happen  in  the  Orientation; 

A  ask  when  the  resource  is  available  for  an  appointment  (if  the 
student  plans  to  bring  other  students  along,  he  should  ask  the 
resource's  permission  beforehand);  and 

A  repeat  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  the  meeting  and  then  write 
it  down. 

•  If  they  are  unable  to  keep  the  appointment,  or  if  they  will  be  late, 
students  should  always  call  a  resource  before  the  scheduled  appoint- 
ment. If  a  student  cannot  reach  the  resource,  he  should  call  his  LC 
and  ask  him  to  contact  the  resource. 

•  Every  student  should  complete  a  Project  Sketch  before  attending  Orien- 
tations.   If  not  sure  of  the  questions  he  is  interested  in  pursuing, 
he  should  talk  to  his  Learning  Coordinator  or  another  student  about 
the  resource  and  look  at  some  of  the  sample  Project  Sketches  in  the 
project  planning  packages.    Students  should  ask  questions  about  prob- 
lems, values,  lifestyles,  activities,  possible  projects,  and  what 
they  can  actually  do  and  learn  at  the  resource  site. 

•  Students  ought  to  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  the  resource  may 
have  about  the  school  and  the  student's  interests,  goals,  and  program 
at  EBCE.    Resources  are  eager  to  help  students  learn  and  they  expect 
students  to  take  an  interest  and  ask  questions.    Students  should  also 
realize  that  resources  are  human  and  may  not  live  up  to  their  expec- 
tations.   (Returning  students  can  share  with  new  ones  some  of  their 
experiences  at  resource  sites  by  explaining  how  they  reacted  in  various 
si  tuations . ) 
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The  student  is  responsible  for  informing  a  resource  whether  he 
wants  to  return  for  further  Orientation  or  Exploration  activities 
either  before  leaving  the  resource  site  or  later  by  telephone. 
The  resource  should  always  be  so  informed  and  thanked  for  the 
time  he  or  she  spent  with  the  student. 

Students  must  try  as  soon  as  possible  to  identify  resources  with 
whom  they  would  like  to  work  on  projects.    Orientations  which  do 
not  lead  to  a  p.^ject  will  not  receive  credit.    (Credit  is  earned 
only  through  completed  projects  or  supplementary  learning 
activities. ) 
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Planning  Workshop 


In  EBCE  students  are  responsible  for  planning  much  of  their  educational 
program  and  most  of  their  activities.    They  have  to  plan  their  programs  for 
the  term,  their  projects,  and  their  daily  and  weekly  activities.    This  wo  k- 
shop  will  introduce  them  to  the  nature  of  the  planning  process,  help  them 
identify  the  steps  involved,  and  have  them  begin  assessing  their  own  planning 
ability  through  the  learning  activities  described  below.    Discussions  and 
activities  similar  to  those  described  below  should  be  used  in  advisory  group 
meetings  throughout  the  year  to  reinforce  students'  learning  and  enable  them 
to  further  develop  their  skills. 

You  should: 

1.  Help  students  see  why  planning  is  important. 

2.  Teach  students  the  key  steps  in  the  planning  process. 

3.  Help  them  understand  what  constitutes  a  good  plan. 

Materials  Needed 

You  will  need  a  chalkboard  or  a  flipchart. 

Major  Points  to  Discuss 

1.  Why  the  ability  to  plan  is  essential  in  EBCE. 

2.  How  to  plan  a  task  or  solve  a  problem. 

3.  Characteristics  of  good  planning. 

Recommended  Strategy 

Begin  the  workshop  by  explaining  its  purpose:    if  students  are  to  play 
the  central  role  in  deciding  what  they  want  to  learn  and  how,  then  they  need 
to  know  how  to  plan.    Describe  some  ways  planning  skills  are  applied  in  EBCE 
(planning  projects,  visits  to  resources,  and  managing  one's  own  time).  Along 
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with  knowing  how  to  pose  questions,  acquire  and  use  information,  solve  prob- 
lems, make  decisions,  and  communicate  effectively,  planning  is  one  of  the  EBCE 
core  skills.    This  introduction  should  be  very  brief.    The  points  can  be  rein- 
forced at  the  end  of  the  workshop  or  in  later  workshops,  if  necessary. 

After  introducing  the  topic,  get  your  students  to  define  planning  in  terms 
of  their  own  personal  experience.    Ask  them  to  think  over  their  activities 
for  the  past  one  or  two  weeks,  and  to  write  down  three  major  tasks  they  had 
to  plan  or  problems  they  had  to  solve.    Have  them  identify  which  of  the  three 
was  most  important  to  them  or  required  the  most  planning.    Then  ask,  "How  did 
you  go  about  planning  that  task  or  solving  that  problem?"    Ask  them  to  outline 
their  planning  process  on  paper. 

If  some  students  have  difficulty  applying  themselves  to  these  activities, 
the  following  tactics  can  be  used: 

1.  Call  on  some  of  the  students  to  share  their  tasks  and  tell  the  group 
how  they  planned  them.    Ask  such  questions  as,  "What  steps  did  you 
use?    What  kinds  of  things  did  you  have  to  think  about?    Did  you  have 
any  goals?   What  information  did  you  need?    What  obstacles  made  it 
difficult  for  you  to  complete  your  task?    Were  you  able  to  anticipate 
these  obstacles  when  you  planned?" 

2.  Ask  for  a  volunteer  and  use  that  student's  task  for  a  group  exercise. 
Ask  the  volunteer  to  reconstruct  how  he  planned  the  task.    Ask  the 
group  how  they  would  plan  it.'   List  steps  on  the  chalkboard.  (Make 
several  lists  if  there  are  differing  suggestions  for  how  the  task 
was  or  should  be^planned.) 

Lead  a  discussion  of  the  exercise  with  such  questions  as:    Did  everyone 
plan  the  same  way?    What  are  the  good  points  of  each  of  the  planning  processes 
outlined?    Is  there  anyone  who  didn't  use  some  kind  of  planning  process.  (Is 
this  possible?)    What  do  you  think  it  means  if  you  had  difficulty  outlining 
your  planning  steps?    Is  flying  by  the  seat  of  your  pants  a  planning  process? 
Are  there  any  steps  that  nearly  everyone  mentioned?    Which  ones?   Why?  How 
many  of  you  stated  goals?    You  mean  you  didn't  care  what  was  accomplished? 
Should  you  plan  all  things  with  the  same  care?    What  are  some  things  you  might 
not  need  to  plan  thoroughly?    Why?    What  are  some  things  you  think  should  be 
very  carefully  planned?  Why? 

The  exercise  and  discussion  should  help  students  recognize  that  (a)  they 
already  use  some  kind  of  planning  process,  even  if  they  haven't  given  it  much 
thought;  (b)  not  all  tasks  have  the  same  importance  or  merit  the  same  thorough- 
ness of  planning;  and  (c)  careful  planning  can  help  a  person  do  a  better  job, 
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increase  his  chances  of  success,  and  help  him  evaluate  his  accomplishments  more 
objectively. 


If  time  allows,  you  can  use  the  next  activity  to  help  students  learn  the 
characteristics  of  goo:  planning.    If  not,  you  can  use  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Project  Planning  Workshop. 

3.    Present  your  students  with  a  task  to  plan,  such  as  a  group  visit  to 
the  local  police  station  to  find  out  exactly  what  happens  to  a  person 
after  he's  arrested.    Have  them  define  as  specifically  as  possible 
what  they  want  to  learn  through  the  visit,  how  they  will  know  they 
have  learned  it,  what  they  should  know  before  they  go,  what  arrange- 
ments need  to  be  made  (transportation,  appointment,  sign-up  list) 
and  who  should  make  them,  what  information  they  need  in  order  to 
make  the  arrangements  (bus  schedules,  cost  of  chartering  a  bus,  or 
other  means  of  transportation),  which  arrangements  should  be  done 
first,  what  might  happen  to  botch  their  plans,  and  so  forth.  Record 
everyone's  ideas  and  suggestions  on  the  board.    Then  ask  your  students 
to  reorganize  their  responses  under  one  of  the  planning  elements 
which  follow: 

•  What  are  your  goals? 

•  How  will  you  know  if  you  have  accomplished  your  goals?    (What  are 
your  goal  indicators?) 

•  What  do  you  need  to  do?    (What  tasks  need  to  be  accomplished?) 

•  What  information  do  you  need? 

•  What  resources  are  needed  (including  time,  money,  written  materials, 
people,  etc. )? 

•  What  alternative  strategies  or  courses  of  action  have  been  examined? 
What  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  (for  example,  dividing  into 
small  groups  to  answer  particular  questions,  or  everyone  answering 
his  own  and  later  pooling  information)? 

•  What  are  your  criteria  for  selecting  a  course  of  action  (for 
example,  time,  money,  quality,  availability,  information  provided)? 

•  What  strategy  have  you  chosen?   What  are  some  contingency  strategies? 

•  What  is  the  tentative schedul e,  including  deadlines  and  individual 
responsibi li ties? 
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Career  Exploration  Workshop 


The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  help  students  understand  what  career 
exploration  means  in  ESCE  by  getting  them  to  think  about  what  careers  are, 
how  people  choose  them,  what  constitutes  job  satisfaction,  and  how  you  weigh 
career  options  against  your  own  values,  abilities,  and  interests. 
*  You  should  help  the  students  to: 

1.  Decide  what  differentiates^one  job  from  another. 

2.  Identify  sources  of  information  about  jobs  and  careers. 

3.  Recognize  that  different  people  value  different  things  in  a  job. 

4.  See  that  understanding  the  relationship  between  one's  values,  life- 
style, abilities,  and  career  preferences  is  essential  to  making 
sensible  choices. 

Materials  Needed 

1.  Chalkboard  or  other  means  of  displaying  information. 

2.  Examples  of  sources  of  career  information,  such  as  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles,  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  and  perhaps 
samples  of  flyers  or  brochures  put  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
employers,  or  other  organizations. 

Major  Points  to  Discuss 

The  following  key  points  should  be  illustrated. 

1.  Not  dll  people  have  the  same  reasons  for  career  choices.    Values  differ. 

2.  Most  jobs  have  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages. 

3.  Career  choices  can  have  important  effects  on  one's  sense  of  identity 
and  lifestyle. 

4.  How  does  a  person  find  out  what  satisfaction  in  a  career  means  for 
him? 
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Recommended  Strategy 


This  workshop  will  consist  mainly  of  group  discussions  focused  on  key 
questions.    Wherever  possible,  get  students  to  apply  any  observations  they've 
made  during  their  initial  visits  to  resources. 

1.  First,  get  them  thinking  about  what  careers  mean  to  them  now,  so 
they  can  begin  to  raise  questions  in  their  own  minds  about  what 
they  know,  what  they  don't  know,  and  the  kinds  of  things  they  will 
want  to  find  out  in  EBCE.    Some  leading  questions  might  be:    Is  a 
career  the  same  thing  as  a  job?    Is  there  a  difference  between  medi- 
cine and  being  a  hospital  attendant?    Isn't  being  a  hospital  atten- 
dant helping  to  heal  the  sick?    Can  you  have  s:^veral  different  jobs 
as  part  of  a  single  career?    How  do  you  define  "career"?    Does  it 
matter? 

If  you  have  time,  ask  the  students  to  think  of  jobs  having  similar 
characteristics,  and  develop  several  lists  on  the  chalkboard  under 
such  headings  as:    jobs  having  similar  pay  (do  they  require  similar 
amounts  of  training?);  jobs  having  similar  duties  (do  these  jobs 
require  similar  abilities?);  jobs  in  the  same  "field"  social 
science,  medicine,  physics,  etc.;  jobs  in  which  the  worker  deals 
primarily  with  people,  things,  or  ideas;  those  in  which  one  usually 
works  outdoors,  and  those  in  which  work  is  mostly  indoors.  The 
purpose  is  to  illustrate  that  there  are  many  ways  to  classify  or 
group  jobs,  depending  on  the  qualities  and  characteristics  one 
considers  (such  as  amount  and  kind  of  training  required,  duties, 
amount  of  pay,  and  whether  or  not  one  works  with  people). 

2.  Ask  students  to  speculate  how  people  they  know  chose  their  jobs, 
and  use  their  answers  to  explore  the  question  of  values  and  moti- 
vation in  career  choice.    Get  them  to  see  that  choices  are  not 
always  made  soundly  (e.g.,  a  person  may  become  a  lawyer  in  order  to 
win  his  father's  approval,  or  a  teacher  just  so  he  can  have  summers 
off)  and  that  unless  a  person's  motives  are  reasonably  well  thought 
out,  the  prospects  of  satisfaction  are  poor. 

3.  Next,  pose  the  questions,  "What  does  job  satisfaction  consist  of?" 
Ask  students  to  each  think  of  one  job  they  would  like  to  do  for  a 
year,  disregarding  limitations  such  as  required  education  and 
training.    Then  ask  them  to  list  the  reasons  for  their  choices,  and 
spend  some  time  discussing  them.    Help  them  identify  as  many  different 
kinds  as  you  can:    money,  desire  to  be  outdoors,  status,  love  of 
machines,  desire  to  help  others,  the  need  to  be  independent,  and  so 
on.    Relate  these  and  other  values  to  a  variety  of  careers:  execu- 
tive secretary,  spot-welder,  press  agent,  bookbinder,  pharmacist, 
piano  tuner.    What  kinds  of  values  are  these  jobs  likely  or  not 
likely  to  satisfy  and  why?    How  can  you  find  out? 

4.  Ask  students  if  any  of  them  have  or  have  had  jobs.    If  so,  discuss 
what  they  liked  and  disliked  about  their  jobs.    Ask  thtsn  to  be  specific. 
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Lead  into  a  discussion  of  what  one  needs  to  know  to  evaluate  the 
personal  desirability  of  a  job.    Ask  the  students  what  they  think, 
listing  their  contributions  on  a  chalkboard.    They  will  probably 
be  able  to  draw  on  ideas  which  emerged  in  discussion  during  the, 
previous  activities.    For  example,  what  are  some  of  the  reasons 
listed  for  liking  and  disliking  jobs?    Are  there  things  about  your- 
self you  should  know  before  evaluating  the  suitability  of  a  job? 
What?    Interests?    Abilities?  Values? 

Stress  the  importance  of  making  comparisons  between  one's  own 
abilities  and'  the  abilities  and  training  required  to  do  the  job, 
and  of  comparing  one's  values  in  a  job,  and  one's  preferred  life- 
style, with  the  likelihood  that  the  job  will  offer  an  opportunity 
to  realize  those  values  and  preferred  lifestyle. 

Discuss  sources  of  information,  such  as  Resource  Persons  and 
Resource  Organizations,  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 
the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  and  printed  pamphlets  and  circulars 
(You  may  wish  to  omit  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  since 
iu  is  complicated  and  difficult  to  use.    The  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook  is  more  readable  and  generally  contains  more  current  infor- 
mation. )    Illustrate  the  kinds  of  information  obtainable  from  each 
of  these  sources,  and  discuss  their  relative  strengths  and  limitations 

•  Resources  offer  firsthand  information.    You  can  see  the  site 
and  the  working  conditions,  talk  to  the  person  doing  the  job 
and  some  of  the  people  he  works  with,  and  observe  tasks  being 
performed. 

•  The  limitation  with  RPs  and  ROs  is  that  not  all  work  sites  are 
the  same.    For  example,  not  all  accountants  have  the  same  working 
condi  tions. 

•  In  addition  to  talking  with  several  RPs,  sources  like  the  Diction- 
ary of  Occupational  Titles  and  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
can  help  broaden  your  knowledge  of  a  career  field.    They  usually 
give  a  range  of  employment  conditions,  such  as  salary,  training 
required,  duties,  hours  of  work,  and  so  on.    They  also  provide 
useful  information  about  the  probable  future  demand  for  people 

in  the  job.  In  short,  such  sources  are  a  good  way  to  balance  and 
broaden  one's  impressions  from  visiting  a  single  work  site. 

•  Tools  for  recording  information  about  careers  and  jobs  include 
the  Career  Orientation  Guide,  the  Job  Information  Test,  writing 
an  essay  in  which  you  state  and  support  your  personal  evaluation 
of  the  career,  or  a  narrated  photographic  essay. 

Summarize  some  of  the  important  things  to  consider  when  evaluating 
the  desirability  of  a  job,  including: 

•  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  employee  and  the  relation  of  the 
job  to  other  jobs; 
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•  how  one  qualifies  for  entry  and  advancement  (education,  experience, 
aptitudes)  and  possible  routes  of  entry  and  advancement  in  the 
career; 

•  the  working  conditions  associated  with  the  job,  including  physical 
environment  and  social  milieu,  hours  of  work,  how  the  job  affects 
the  worker's  lifestyle,  and  other  conditions; 

•  the  monetary,  psychological,  and  other  rewards  which  the  workers 
receive  from  the  job; 

•  the  current  and  projected  demands  for  workers  in  the  field  and 
opportunities  for  advancement  and  lateral  movement  within  the 
career;  and 

•  a  personal  evaluation  of  the  occupation  in  relation  to  one's  own 
interests,  values,  goals,  and  abilities,  including  positive  and 
negative  assessments  and  whether  the  assessment  is  likely  to  change. 

The  goals  and  recommended  activities  of  this  workshop  constitute  more 
than  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  in  a  single  advisory  group  meeting.  It 
would  be  best  to  consider  the  initial  Career  Exploration  Workshop  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  continuing  effort. 
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Project  Planning  Workshop 


when  students  begin  projects,  they  usually  have  only  vague  notions  of  what 
they  want  to  learn.    However,  the  ability  to  state  specific  learning  outcomes 
is  essential  to  project  planning.    Therefore,  this  workshop  is  designed  to  help 
students  learn,  through  a  question~and-answer  process,  how  to  move  from  a  broad 
project  topic  to  some  specific  goal  statements.    The  activities  described 
require  students  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  acquired  in  the  first 
planning  workshop.    To  understand  what  will  take  place,  students  must  have  pre- 
pared for,  if  not  already  had,  a  resource  Orientation.    Throughout  the  year  in 
advisory  group  meetings,  you  will  have  to  reinforce  these  learning  activities 
wi  th  si  mi lar  ones . 

You  should: 

1.  Involve  students  in  an  inquiry  process  of  asking  questions,  getting 
information  about  them,  refining  those  questions  and  asking  new  ones, 
getting  more  information,  and  so  forth, 

2.  Discuss  standards  and  criteria  for  projects. 

3.  Demonstrate  how  packages  can  help  students  when  planning  projects. 

4.  Teach  students  how  to  write  project  goals  and  indicators. 

Materials  Needed 

You  will  need  copies  of  the  packages  and  a  chalkboard.    You  may  wish  to 
use  blank  copies  of  the  Student  Project  Plan. 

Major  Points  to  Discuss 

1.  What  a  project  is  and  how  to  begin  one. 

2.  Selecting  a  manageable  project  topic,  scoping  down  if  necessary. 

3.  Criteria  for  an  acceptable  project. 

4.  What  goals  and  indicators  are  and  how  to  write  them. 

5.  The  mini -project:    what  it  is,  the  criteria  for  it,  and  when  it  is  due. 
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Recommended  Strategy 


Select  a  topic  identifjed  as  a  possible  subject  for  investigation  by  one 
or  more  students.    It  can  be  a  social  or  political  issue,  a  broad  subject,  a 
career  to  explore,  and  so  on;  something  of  interest  to  most  of  the  participants. 
It  will  help  if  at  least  one  student  has  had  (or  planned)  a  related  resource 
visit.    Ask  all  the  stud^nts  to  pretend  they  want  to  learn  about  the  chosen 
topic.    The  problem  for  the  group  to  solve  is:    How  do  you  get  from  an  undefined 
interest  in  a  broad  area  to  stating  exactly  what  you  want  to  learn?   What  is 
the  first  thing  you  would  do? 

If,  for  example,  your  students  have  selected  news  reporting  as  their  topic, 
ask  them  what  they  want  to  know  about  the  subject  and  list  their  questions  on 
the  board.    You  can  probe  by  asking  what  skills-  journalists  need,  what  they 
would  like  to  learn  about  the  career,  what  issues  (newspaper  management, 
editorial  policy)  interest  them,  what  subjects  journalists  might  need  to  know 
about,  and  so  forth.    Spend  at  least  five  minutes  eliciting  questions.  Encour- 
age people  to  expand  on  each  other's  questions. 

The  next  step  is  to  group  questions  which  are  concerned  with  similar  areas. 
Examples  of  areas  might  be  careers  in  journalism,  the  process  of  reporting  the 
news,  and  issues  related  to  newspaper  management.    Then  ask  the  participants  to 
designate  especially  interesting  or  significant  questions  as  well  as  those  which 
are  of  secondary  importance.    Ask  the  group  to  decide  what  should  be  done  next. 
For  instance,  do  they  already  have  ansv/ers  to  some  items?    How  can  they  answer 
others?  Discussways  to  get  more  information.    Illustrate  that  getting  informa- 
tion, usually  leads  to  new  questions.    Call  on  students  who  have  visited  related 
resources.    Ask  what  questions  they  had  before  going,  what  they  found  out,  and 
what  questions  they  have  now.    Sometimes  this  questioning  process  leads  to  a 
redefinition  of  the  topic.    For  example,  an  interest  in  investigative  reporting 
may  lead  to  a  study  of  the  conflict  between  a  journalist*s  need  for  privileged 
information  and  the  state's  right  to  subpoena  evidence. 

The  student,  when  actually  planninq  a  project,  should  eventually  settle 
on  a  limited  set  of  questions  to  investigate  in  depth.    It  should  then  be 
possible  to  state  some  goals.    For  purposes  of  this  exercise,  designate  a 
limited  set  of  the  questions  listed  on  the  board.    Ask  participants  to  state 
a  few  goals.    Help  them  differentiate  between  poorly-  and  well-stated  goals. 
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Now  the  question  is:    How  will  you  know  when  you  have  accomplished  a  goal? 
How  can  you  show  others  you  have?    Ask  the  group  to  answer  this  for  one  of  the 
goals  that  have  just  been  stated.    Help  your  students  understand  what  an  indi- 
cator is,  as  well  as  differentiate  between  an  adequate  and  an  inadequate  set  of 
indicators.    At  this  point  you  can  discuss  the  kinds  of  skills  and  other  learn- 
ing that  should  be  included  in  a  project  and  how  the  package  goals  set  such 
standards. 

Before  continuing,  explain  whata  mini -project  is  and  how  it  compares  with 
an  ordinary  project.    Now  your  students  can  try  planning  individual  projects  -~ 
either  their  mini -project,  if  they  know  what  they  want  to  do,  or  any  project 
related  to  a  resource  they  will  be  visiting  or  have  visited.    (Unless  the  student 
plans  a  mini-project  or  is  a  returning  student,  this  will  only  be  an  exercise.) 
Students  can  plan  these  projects  while  you  circulate  among  the  workshop  partici- 
pants providing  individual  help.    If  several  students  have  similar  problems, 
they  can  be  discussed  and  solved  by  the  group.    Students  should  be  reminded  to 
check  their  project  plans  to  make  sure  they  meet  minimum  package  goals;  include 
an  Exploration  or  Investigation  with  a  Resource  Person  or  Organization;  include 
goals  and  indicators;  state  evaluators;  and  include  at  least  one  product.  (Mini- 
projects  do  not  have  to  meet  package  goal  requirements  and  may  include  Orienta- 
tions rather  than  an  Exploration.    See  page  15  of  this  handbook.) 
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Learning  Resources  Workshop  II 

The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  follow  up  the  students'  early  experiences 
with  resources  and  reinforce  the  lessons  of  the  first  learning  resources  work- 
shop.   It  is  designed  to  help  students  identify  and  deal  with  problems  they 
experience  in  their  first  contacts  with  resources,  and  to  provide  skills  that 
will  allow  them  to  cope  with  a  variety  of  resource  situations  in  the  future. 

You  should: 

1.  Help  students  evaluate  their  recently  completed  resource  Orientations 

by  having  them  concentrate  on  what  was  learned  and  problems  encountered. 

2.  Help  them  develop  skills  they  may  have  had  trouble  with,  such  as  making 
initial  telephone  contact,  completing  Project  Sketches,  asking  questions 
during  the  Orientation,  and  dealing  with  interpersonal  difficulties. 

3.  Help  them  prepare  for  their  second  resource  Orientation. 

Major  Points  to  Discuss 

1.  What  students  did  and  learned  at  resource  Orientations  they  attended. 

2.  How  to  better  prepare  for  future  Orientations. 

3.  Problems  students  sometimes  encounter  on  resource  visits  and  ways  to 
solve  them. 

Recommended  Strategy 

All  students  should  have  attended  their  first  Orientation  by  this  time. 
Most  will  be  eager  to  discuss  their  experiences.    Many  of  the  same  questions 
that  were  raised  during  the  first  learning  resources  workshop  can  be  repeated, 
but  this  time  students  will  have  a  different  perspective  toward  them.  Below 
are  some  examples  of  discussion  questions  about  students*  resource  visits: 

•  What  did  you  hope  to  learn  (about  particular  issues,  subjects,  careers, 
possible  future  activities,  or  potential  projects)? 

•  What  did  you  learn? 
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•  Is  there  anything  you  think  you  should  have  learned  but  did  not? 

•  Were  there  things  you  wanted  to  discuss  but  the  resource  did  not  or 
could  not? 

•  What  kinds  of  questions  did  you  ask?    Can  you  think  of  some  questions 
now  that  you  think  you  should  have  asked? 

•  Were  all  of  your  questions  on  the  Project  Sketch  answered,  or  can  you 
answer  them  now? 

•  Do  you  feel  now  that  you  were  well  prepared  for  the  Orientation? 

•  Did  you  feel  well  prepared  before  you  went?    Would  you  prepare  the 
same  way  for  future  Orientations?  Why? 

•  How  can  you  better  prepare  yourself  for  future  Orientations? 

Have  students  compile  a  list  of  difficulties  they  experienced  with  these  first 
Orientations  and  discuss  them. 

Once  students  have  clearly  identified  and  come  to  terms  with  the  problems 
they  encountered,  spend  some  time  helping  them  develop  skills  to  overcome  simi- 
lar problems  in  the  future.    Areas  students  often  have  difficulties  with  include 
making  initial  contact  with  resources  on  the  telephone;  planning  Orientations 
on  the  Project  Sketch  and  asking  significant  questions;  carrying  on  conversations 
with  resources  when  on  the  site;  jfio  re;ating  what  they've  learned  to  their 
current  interests,  values,  and  voaJ:-.    Ask  returning  students  to  participate  in 
role  plays  with  you  so  that  you        uemonstrate  mistakes  students  often  make 
and  how  to  avoid  them.    For  example,  you  take  the  role  of  an  RP  and  ask  a 
returning  student  to  pretend  he  is  calling  you  on  the  phone  to  arrange  an  Orien- 
tation.   Tell  the  group  beforehand  that  the  student  will  be  making  mistakes  so 
they  will  look  for  them.    Have  the  student  make  several  mistakes  such  as  not 
announcing  who  he  is  and  why  he  is  calling  right  away,  not  explaining  what  he 
is  interested  in  learning  from  the  RP,  not  verifying  how  the  RP  could  help  him, 
and  not  repeating  the  date  and  time  of  the  Orientation  or  writing  it  down.  If 
no  new  students  see  anything  wrong  with  the  role  play,  call  on  returning  students. 
Then  discuss  the  potential  consequences  of  these  mistakes  and  how  to  avoid  them. 

If  some  students  had  trouble  knowing  what  questions  to  ask  the  RPs  they 
visited,  you  can  use  a  role  play  to  demonstrate  how  they  can  do  this  too.  Ask 
for  two  volunteers  to  play  the  student  and  the  RP.    The  student  who  assumes  the 
RP  role  should  pretend  he  is  involved  in  an  occupation  he  knows  something 
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about       perhaps  something  his  father  does,  or  a  summer  job  he  once  held.  Ask 
them  to  simulate  a  brief  Orientation  and  ask  the  rest  of  the  students  to  observe 
and  be  prepared  to  critique  their  performance  afterward.    Use  as  many  such 
techniques  as  necessary  to  demonstrate  how  to  arrange  individual  Orientations. 

The  workshop  should  culminate  with  the  students  preparing  for  their  second 
resource  Orientation. 
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Program  Planning  Workshop 


One  well-planned  session,  especially  if  you  have  returning  students  who 
can  coach  new  students,  should  be  adequate  for  introducing  the  elements  of  long- 
and  short-term  planning  to  your  students.*   They  will  not  be  able  to  complete 
their  own  long-term  planning  during  this  workshop  (they  will  need  individual 
conferences  with  you  to  do  that),  but  they  can  begin  developing  the  needed 
skills.    (Long-term  planning  ought  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week  of  school,  or  sooner  if  the  staff  so  decides.)    This  workshop  will  also 
help  students  examine  alternatives  for  accomplishing  their  short-term  goals 
(focusing  on  a  single  term's  program),  how  to  choose  among  those  alternatives, 
and  how  to  schedule  their  activities. 

You  should: 

1.  Explain  district  graduation  and  EBCE  program  requirements  (if  they 
differ). 

2.  Discuss  with  students  the  purposes  and  methods  of  program  planning. 

3.  Discuss  with  students  minimum  requirements  of  the  program  and  what 
some  "average"  students'  programs  include. 

4.  Discuss  the  various  assessment  instruments  available  for  students'  use 
(vocational  interest,  aptitude,  and  ability  tests). 

5.  Discuss  alternative  learning  activities  (including  the  supplementary 
curri  cul um) . 

6.  Guide  students  in  scheduling  and  managing  their  time. 

7.  Show  them  the  forms  for  program  planning  and  help  them  learn  to  use 
them. 

Materials  Needed 

Completed  sample  copies  of  the  following  forms  should  be  available  for  each 
student:    Long  Term  Plan;  External  Course  Description;  Physical  Education  Plan; 

*  You  may  wish  to  ask  the  Skills  Specialist  to  lead  a  portion  of  this  workshop 
or  at  least  be  available  to  describe  the  supplementary  curriculum  and  answer 
questions. 
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Overview  of  Student  Activities;  and  Request  for  Supplementary  Assistance. 
Students  should  have  copies  of  the  program  goals  and  of  the  Long  Term  Plan 
listing  his  or  her  individual  course  and  credit  needs. 
Blank  copies  of  the  following  forms  will  be  needed: 

•  Weekly  Activity  Schedule 

•  Student  Activity  Report 

•  Physical  Education  Plan 

•  External  Course  Description 

•  Request  for  Supplementary  Assistance 

A  chalkboard  will  also  be  useful.    Refer  to  Learning  Coordination  for  de- 
scriptions of  the  purposes  and  procedures  of  program  planning.    (The  section 
on  student  records  contains  a  complete  set  of  properly  filled  out  student 
forms  . ) 

Major  Points  to  Discuss 

1.  Reasons  for  long-term  planning. 

2.  Graduation  requirements  (course,  credit,  and  any  other  requirements 
such  as  career  development  skills  or  competencies  for  daily  living). 

3.  Program  goals  (what  it  is  hoped  students  will  learn  as  a  cumulative 
result  of  their  experiences  in  the  program). 

4.  How  students  identify  their  academic  needs  and  interests  and  go  about 
satisfying  them. 

5.  Methods  for  combining  needs  and  interests  in  an  individualized  program. 

6.  How  to  integrate  resource  and  supplementary  learning  activities  in  a 
project. 

7.  How  to  develop  a  project  that  meets  a  student's  interests  as  well  as 
his  needs. 

8.  What  non-project  activities  are  acceptable  as  supplementary  learning 
activities;  how  to  request,  docufuent,  and  submit  them  for  credit. 

9.  Criteria  for  an  acceptable  student  program. 
10.    Credit  assignment. 
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Recommended  Strategy 


Students  should  have  visited  at  leasi;  one  resource  and  given  some  thought 
to  v/hat  they  want  to  do  during  the  term  by  the  time  this  workshop  is  conducted. 
They  should  now  be  ready  to  discuss  how  to  weld  their  current  interests  and 
needs  together  in  a  plan  directed  toward  some  longer-range  gouls. 

Begin  this  session  with  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  long-term  planning: 
it  helps  both  student  and  Learning  Coordinator  see  where  the  student  is  and 
where  he  wants  to  be;  it  is  a  method  of  individualizing  students'  learning 
programs;  and  it  enables  staff  to  determine  whether  students  are  progressing 
toward  graduation  and  receiving  a  comprehensive  education.    Students  should  be 
encouraged  to  voice  their  own  ideas  in  seeking  other  reasons  for  this  planning 
process.    One  way  of  making  this  a  meaningful  discussion  is  to  ask  students  to 
compare  their  previous  experiences  in  a  regular  curriculum  to  program  planning" 
they  are  going  through  now  in  EBCE. 

Explain  graduation  requirements  and  EBCE  program  goals       that  is,  what 
it  is  hoped  they  will  learn  as  a  result  of  their  experiences  in  the  program. 
Graduation  requirements  and  the  program  goals  are  what  the  general  educational 
conmunity  and  the  EBCE  staff  believe  are  worth  knowing.    Ask  the  group  to  com- 
pare these  goals  to  things  they  believe  are  worth  knowing. 

These  discussions  about  the  purposes  of  program  planning  and  what  is  worth 
knowing  can  lead  not  only  into  a  discussion  of  the  values  of  education,  but 
also  into  an  explanation  of  how  to  plan  one's  program  using  the  Long  Term  Plan. 
Create  an  imaginary  "average"  student.    Ask  your  students  to  describe  this 
student  and  to  suggest  post-high  school  plans,  careers  of  interest,  and  subjects 
of  interest  for  this  "average"  student,  then  lead  the  students  through  the  long- 
term  planning  process.    While  doing  this,  you  ought  to  emphasize  that: 

1.  a  plan  takes  into  account  student's  needs,  interests,  and  post-high 
school  plans,  and 

2.  it  is  a  working  tool  which  gives  students  something  to  aim  at,  but 
which  is  also  flexible,  changing  as  interests,  needs,  and  goals  .hem- 
selves  change. 

When  the  group  has  completed  thtjS  long-term  planning  exercise,  you  can 
distribute  each  student's  own  Long  Term  Plan  listing  his  course  and  credit 
requirements.    At  this  point,  you  probably  should  explain  the  criteria  for  a 
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minimally  acceptable  program.    (This  will  vary  from  district  to  district, 
depending  on  the  type  of  credit  and  term  system  in  effect,  whether  students 
can  enroll  in  regular  high  school  classes  and  if  so  how  many  ,  what  grade  levels 
are  enrolled  in  the  program,  the  program  goals,  graduation  requirements,  and 
so  forth. ) 

Begin  a  discussion  in  which  students  identify  some  interest  they  might  like 
to  explore  in  EBCE.    (Ask  about  their  "needs"  if  the  students  are  ready  to  deal 
with  the  topic  at  this  time.)    Explain  the  areas  where  their  interests  and  needs 
Interact  in  planning  long-term  programs,  such  as  the  requirement  for  college 
preparatory  subjects  if  they  are  considering  a  four-year  college  after  high 
school.    Show  how  their  interests  can  be  worked  into  projects  that  satisfy 
course  requirements.    For  example: 

•  One  FWS  student  started  with  an  interest  in  criminal  justice.  By 
developing  her  project  to  meet  the  package  goals  for  the  Politics 
Section  of  the  Social  Science  Package,  she  was  able  to  pursue  this 
interest  and  complete  the  equivalent  of  the  high  school  American 
government  requirement  and  part  of  the  EBCE  career  exploration 
requirement. 

If  possible,  use  examples  from  returning  students  to  further  illustrate  how 
needs  and  interests  can  be  satisfied  in  an  integrated  program. 

Have  students  complete  each  section  of  the  Long  Term  Plan  based  on  what 
they  know  about  themselves  at  this  point.    However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  an  exercise.    Students  will  work  out  actual  plans  in  individual  confer- 
ences with  you  after  orientation  has  given  them  the  opportunity  to  explore  some 
of  their  interests  and  discover  some  of  their  needs. 

Discuss  the  methods  for  achieving  goals  in  EBCE:    projects,  advisory  groups, 
and  supplementary  learning  activities.    Give  them  copies  of  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Plan,  the  External  Course  Description,  and  the  Request  for  Supplementary 
Assistance  (or  similar  program  planning  forms).    Explain  these  forms  to  them. 

Before  they  complete  the  section  of  the  Long  Term  Plan  that  asks  them  to 
approximate  credit  they  plan  to  earn,  explain  the  credit  system.    (In  Far  West 
School's  system,  10  Far  West  EBCE  credits  equalled  1  Carnegie  unit.    The  average 
project  was  worth  5  Far  West  credits,  but  projects  could  be  worth  as  few  as  2 
or  as  many  as  10.    The  credit  system  will  vary  from  district  to  district  and  be 
partly  dependent  on  whether  the  school  is  on  a  quarter,  semester,  or  quinmester 
system. ) 
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Describe  the  various  means  for  monitoring  a  student's  program,  such  as 
weekly  individual  conferences  with  the  student,  phone  calls  and  visits  to  re- 
sources with  whom  the  student  is  working.  Student  Activity  Reports,  evaluation 
of  student  products  as  they  complete  projects,  advisory  group  meetings,  package 
meetings,  and  reports  from  the  Skills  Specialist  and  tutors. 

Point  out  that  all  students  should  be  considering  their  needs  and  interests 
during  the  Orientation  period  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  formulate  their 
goals  for  the  term  toward  the  end  of  orientation.    You  are  now  ready  to  intro- 
duce your  students  to  the  process  of  short-term  planning. 

Use  the  example  of  Jim  Olsen  (see  the  appendix  on  student  records  in 
Learning  Coordination)  to  lead  your  group  in  planning  a  term's  activities. 
Start  with  Jim's  Long  Term  Plan  and  list  on  the  blackboard  what  he  plans  to 
accomplish  the  first  term.    Then  discuss  the  various  learning  activities 
available  for  achieving  each  of  his  goals  (for  example,  he  can  do  a  project, 
take  a  tutorial,  participate  in  a  workshop,  or  do  a  combination  of  all  three 
to  meet  his  goal  of  earning  5  credits  in  English).    List  the  alternatives  under 
each  goal  and  when  and  why  he  might  choose  each.    If,  for  example,  Jim  needs  to 
improve  his  writing  skills,  he  could  work  with  a  tutor  individually  or  in  a 
small  group,  he  could  sign  up  for  the  Communications  Workshop,  or  he  could 
develop  a  writing  project  of  some  kind  and  work  with  a  Resource  Person.  He 
could  also  do  all  three:    work  with  the  tutor  on  his  basics       spelling,  grammar, 
punctuation;  work  with  an  RP  on  style  and  to  learn  a  specialized  form  of  writing 
such  as  journalism;  and  share  ideas  and  problems  with  other  members  of  the 
workshop . 

After  you  have  discussed  the  alternatives  with  your  group,  use  the  Jim 
Olsen  example  to  explain  how  to  arrange  a  schedule.    Point  out  that  students 
first  have  to  identify  regularly-scheduled  activities  (advisory  groups,  tutor- 
ials, workshops,  etc.)  and  then  arrange  their  resource  visits,  research,  and 
reading  around  them.    The  criteria  for  an  acceptable  program  should  be  reviewed 
and  explained  since  these  will  affect  the  number  of  hours  students  will  be 
expected  to  spend  out  in  the  community  and  the  number  of  tutorials  and  classes 
they  may  take  in  any  one  term. 

Your  students  won't  be  able  to  digest  everything  that  happened  in  this 
workshop  right  away.    Give  them  some  time  to  try  doing  a  few  of  the  things  dis- 
cussed in  this  session,  confer  with  them  individually,  and  then  review  in  sub- 
sequent advisory  group  meetings. 
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Appendix  1 

Far  West  School 
Orientation  Goals  and  Objectives 


The  following  goals  and  objectives  will  be  accomplished  during  the 
orientation: 

1.  Entry  assessment  of  students'  needs  and  interests  will  be 
compl eted. 

1.1  All  students  will  have  completed  entry  instruments. 

1.2  Learning  Coordinators  will  have  assessment  results,  school 
transcripts,  and  other  information  that  will  enable  them  to 
help  students  with  long-term  program  planning,  completing 
the  Long  Term  Plan,  and  selecting  learning  activities. 

2.  Students  will  be  informed  about  EBCE  organizational  structure  and 
administrative  procedures. 

2.1  All  students  will  have  been  introduced  to  the  members  of  the 
staff  and  their  respective  roles. 

2.2  Students  will  have  been  assigned  to  Learning  Coordinators 
and  advisory  groups  will  have  been  formed. 

2.3  All  students  will  have  been  informed  of  such  administrative 
procedures  as  bus  and  transportation  arrangements »  student 
accountability,  rules,  and  sanctions.    All  students  will  have 
been  given  an  information  packet  that  further  explains  these 
and  other  procedures. 

3.  Students  will  acquire  information  regarding  EBCE  learning  resources 
and  EBCE  curriculum  structure,  and  will  begin  developing  such  EBCE 
skills  as  planning  programs  and  projects  and  making  the  best  use  of 
resources.    A  student  will  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

3.1  Identify: 

a.  the  number  and  type  of  units  he  needs  for  graduation, 

b.  the  number  and  type  of  additional  units  he  needs  in  prepara- 
tion for  college  or  special  training  he  may  enter  following 
high  school , 

c.  EBCE  requirements  he  needs  to  complete  (if  any). 
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d.  at  least  three  career  areas  he  wants  to  explore,  and 

e.  three  subjects  or  issues  he  wants  to  explore.  (Optional) 

3.2  Identify  at  least  three  goals  he  hopes  to  achieve  in  the  coming 
term. 

3.3  Identify  one  or  more  alternate  means  of  achieving  each  of  his 
identified  long-term  goals. 

3.4  Using  the  resource  files  and  project  planning  packages,  locate 
possible  resources  for  each  of  the  career  areas  he  wants  to 
explore. 

3.5  Using  the  resource  files  and  project  planning  packages,  locate 
possible  resources  for  each  of  the  problems  or  issues  he  wants 
to  explore.  (Optional) 

3.5    Summarize  the  following  information  about  one  career  of  interest 
after  attending  resource  Orientations  and  using  career  informa- 
tion available  at  the  resource  center: 

a.  how  one  qualifies  for  entry  and  advancement; 

b.  possible  routes  of  entry  and  advancement; 

c.  working  conditions  associated  with  the  job  such  as  physical 
environment,  social  milieu,  hours  of  work,  and  how  the  job 
affects  the  worker's  lifestyle; 

d.  monetary,  psychological  and  other  rewards  derived  from 
the  job; 

e.  current  and  projected  demands  for  advancement  and  lateral 
movement  within  the  career;  and 

f.  an  evaluation  of  the  suitability  of  this  career  for  him: 
what  he  likes  and  dislikes  about  the  career  and  why. 

3.7    Given  examples  of  Student  Project  Plans,  correctly  identify  those 
which  are  acceptable  according  to  the  following  criteria: 

a*    significant  questions  are  asked; 

b.  at  least  one  Exploration  wi th  a  Resource  Person  or  Resource 
Organization  is  included; 

c.  at  least  two  goals  each  related  to  life  skills,  career  develop- 
ment skills,  and  basic  skills  activities  are  stated; 
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d.  goals,  indicators,  and   methods  of  evaluation  are  adequately 
stated  to  enable  a  student  and  Learning  Coordinator  to  know 
when  the  goals  have  been  achieved;  and 

e.  at  least  one  product  is  specified. 

3.8  Plan  and  complete  a  mini-project  that  will  require  15  to  30  hours 
of  work.    The  plan  should  include: 

a.  a  statement  of  purpose  indicating  the  reason  he  wants  to 
complete  this  project; 

b.  at  least  one  goal  each  related  to  basic  skills  activity, 
life  skills,  and  career  development  skills; 

c.  a  list  of  resources  that  will  be  used  to  complete  this  project; 

d.  a  plan  of  action  that  describes  how  goals  are  to  be  completed 
and  at  least  one  product  that  will  indicate  completion  of 
goals; 

e.  indicators  and  the  person(s)  who  will  evaluate  for  completion 
of  goals;  and 

f.  a  due  date  for  mini-project  completion. 

3.9  Submit  a  Weekly  Activity  Schedule  for  his  first  week  of  regular 
program  activity  that  includes  a  total  of  between  25  and  30  hours 
of  activity  with  at  least  three  full  mornings  or  afternoons  which 
will  be  spent  in  community  and  employer  settings. 

3.10    Complete  all  appropriate  forms  during  the  orientation  for  the 

activities  in  which  he  participates  and  be  able  to  identify  when 
it  is  appropriate  to  use  these  forms:    Student  Project  Plan, 
Long  Term  Plan,  Project  Sketch,  Physical  Education  Plan,  Weekly 
Activity  Schedule,  Student  Activity  Report,  Career  Orientation 
Guide,  and  Student  Project  Summary  Report. 
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Appendix  2 
Student  Orientation  Objectives  Checklist 


Fx^er  it^nce-Bast^d  Career  Education 


STUDtrjT  CRIEriTATION  OBJEiCTIVES  CHECKLIST 


•  :x  [  y  1 


-'ar.  ■ 


OBJECTIVES 

1.  COMPLETE  LONG  TERM  PLA;>JNI^K"t  ACTIVITIES: 


[   I  Complete  c3  Long  Term  Pi  an  including  (3.10):* 

o  Identify :     course  units  and  EBCE  requirements  needed  for  graduation , 
subject  areas  needed  for  post-high  school  plans,  career  areas  to 
explore,  and  issues  or  subjects  to  explore  (3,1), 
Identify  semester  goals  you  hope  to  achieve  m  the  coming  semester 
(3.2). 

(   }  Complete  j  Physical  Education  Plan  (3.10). 


VERIFICATION:  UC 


Date 


DEMONSTRATE  YOUR  ABILITY  TO  LOCATE  RESOURCES,  PLAN  AND  CARRY  OUT  RESOURCE 
ORIENTATIONS,  AND  REPORT  WHAT  YOU  LEARNED  I 

[  1  Complete  a  Project  Sketch  including  the  following  (3.10): 

o  Identify  a  career  of  interest  for  resource  Or ientations . 

o  List  questions  you  wish  to  jsk  during  the  resource  ^'r ientations  or 

subsequent  activi ties , 
o  List  Resource  Persons  and  Resource  Organi zat  ions  you  plan  to  visit 

to  find  out  more  about  this  career  (3.4). 

[  ]  Make  an  appointment  with  a  resource  on  the  telephone  and  keep  it. 

[  ]  Summarize,  m  writing,   the  following  information  about  a  career  (3,6): 

o  How  you  qualify  for  entr:j  jnd  cidvancement , 
o  Possible  ways  to  enter  anJ  advance. 

"  Worki ng  condi tions  such  as  physical  env: ronment ,  social  mil ieu ,  hnuru 

ot  work,  and  effect  on  lifestyle. 
o  .^lonetary,  psychological ,  and  other  rewards  associated  with  the  job. 
o  Current  and  projected  demands  for  advancement  and  lateral  mcvement 

withm  the  career. 
o  What  you  like  and   imliko  about  the  career  and  why. 


verification:  LC 


Da  to 


*  Sumbtyrs   in  f\irenthesus 


•r  t.i  ^  'b  i'^'^t  1  .'OS  in  the  Or lantation  handbook. 
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STUDENT  ORIENTATION  OBJECTIVES  CHECKLIST 


Page  2  of  2 


5.  DEKDNSTRATE  YOUR  ABILITY  TO  PLAN  AND  COMPLETE  PROJECTS: 

[  ]  Complete  a  5*tudent  Project  Plan  for  a  mini --project  on  which  you  accomplish 
the  following  (3,3,  3.10): 

State  a  theme  for  the  project. 
°  State  at  least  one  basic  skills  activity, 

o  state  at  least  one  goal  each  related  to  career  development  and  life  skills. 
°  List  the  things  you  will  do  to  complete  the  project  including  at  least 
one  product.     (This  could  be  an  essay  or  a  Career  Orientation  Guide 
you  completed  for  Objective  2.) 
Indicate  who  will  evaluate  your  project, 
°  State  a  due  date  for  the  project. 

[  ]  Complete  the  mini-project  by  the  stated  due  date  and  fill  out  a  Student 
Project  Summary  Report  (3.8,  3*10). 


VERIFICATION:  u: 


Date 


4.  DEMONSTRATE  YOUR  WILLINGNESS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  FWS  PROGRAM: 
[  ]  Attend  all  advisory  group  workshops  during  orientation. 
[  ]  Complete  all  initial  assessment  tests  and  forms. 
[  ]  Properly  complete  a  Weekly  Activity  Schedule  (3,10). 
[  ]  Properly  complete  a  Student  Activity  Report  (3.10). 


VERIFICATION:  LC 


Date 


DATE  SUBMITTED  FOR  CREDIT, 


CREDIT  approval:     LC  ■   :   Date  _ 

EBCE  Credits   Subject   


QUALITY  assessment:     [  ]  Outstanding    [  ]  Very  good     [  ]  Acceptable     [  ]  Needs  work 


REMARKS: 
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derived  from  such  activities;  accompanying  programs  of  teacher,  % 

%     administrator,  and  parent  education  are  also  a  focus  of  the  Labora-  | 

%     tory's  work.    Programs  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  are  intended  to  ? 

%     offer  a  clear  and  firm  prospect  of  being  implemented  by  schools  and  % 

%     other  educational  agencies.    In  the  course  of  these  efforts,  the  aim  % 

%     is  to  assure  that  the  evaluated  outcomes  of  research  and  development  :| 

i     are  oresented  effectively  to  schools  and  other  educational  agencies.  I 

t  % 
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Introduction 


Introduction 


Experience-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE)  acknowledges  the  fact  that  learn- 
ing is  ultimately  a  do-it-yourself  proposition;  as  Carl  Rogers  put  it,  only 
"self-appropriated,  self-discovered  learning*'  is  likely  to  have  lasting  conse- 
quence.* Your  role  as  Learning  Coordinator,  therefore,  is  not  to  "teach" 
students  what  they  should  know,  but  to  help  them  "appropriate"  knowledge  for 
themselves.    The  purpose  of  this  introduction  is  to  clarify  what  that  means, 
by  viewing  your  role  of  facilitator  in  terms  of  the  program's  goals,  key 
features,  and  underlying  assumptions. 

The  rest  of  the  handbook  discusses  the  Learning  Coordinator's  primary 
tasks,  such  as  entry  assessment,  program  planning,  and  progress  monitoring; 
it  explains  the  procedures  and  planning  aids  used  to  carry  them  out,  notes 
typical  problems,  and  suggests  methods  for  resolving  them. 


How  to  Use  the  Handbook 

The  pages  which  follow  assume  you  already  have  a  general  grasp  of  the 
Far  West  EBCE  program,  that  you  have  studied  the  Program  Overview,  and  are  not 
encountering  terms  like  "Resource  Person,"  "Orientation,"  or  "project  planning 
packages"  for  the  first  time. 

Since  this  handbook  focuses  on  the  central  task  of  coordinating  student 
learning,  it  does  not  try  to  duplicate  information  discussed  primarily  in 
other  handbooks*    So  it's  essential  that  you  read  and  use  them  also  ~ 
especially  Orientation,  Resource  Development,  Package  Development,  and  Supple- 
mentary Curriculum  —  in  order  to  fully  understand  and  carry  out  your  role* 

You  should  read  through  the  entire  handbook  first,  to  get  a  clear  sense 
of  the  whole  EBCE  learning  process  —  the  major  parts  and  their  sequence  — 
then  concentrate  on  the  areas  or  sections  most  helpful  to  you. 


*  Carl  Rogers,    On  Becoming  a  Person,    Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1961,  p.  276. 
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The  procedures  described  below  were  developed  and  tested  over  a  three- 
year  period  at  Far  West  School  (FWS)  in  Oakland,  California.    While  doubtless 
improvable,  they  have  been  found  effective  as  practical,  day-to-day  means  of 
coordinating  student  programs  that  are  individualized,  blend  academic  and 
career  learning,  and  are  based  on  direct  experience  in  the  community.  It's 
important  to  understand  these  procedures,  and  if  necessary  modify  them  to  meet 
local  needs,  before  meeting  your  first  group  of  students. 

Obviously,  the  process  can  be  mastered  only  so  well  by  reading  and  think- 
ing about  the  steps  and  methods  involved.    They  won't  fall  completely  into 
place  until  you  actually  start  using  them  with  students.    At  that  point  this 
handbook  becomes  a  resource  you  can  turn  to  throughout  the  year  to  clarify  and 
sharpen,  your  understanding. 

All  the  forms  mentioned  in  this  handbook  —  rating  scales,  project  plans, 
activity  schedules,  and  so  forth  —  are  included  in  an  appendix,  roughly  in 
the  same  sequence  they  are  referred  to  in  the  text.*   As  you  come  across  a 
reference  to  one,  you  should  (as  soon  as  your  attention  span  permits)  stop  and 
look  at  it:    first,  so  you'll  understand  more  concretely  what's  being  said  and 
why;  second,  because  these  are  the  primary  tools  you  will  be  using  to  guide 
and  support  students  as  they  develop  their  learning  programs. 


The  Role  of  Learning  Coordinator 

As  a  Learning  Coordinator  (LC)  in  EBCE,  you  will  be  responsible  for  work- 
ing with  roughly  2C  to  30  students,  helping  them  plan  worthwhile  programs  and 
projects  to  expand  their  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  subjects  and  careers,  and 
develop  essential  skills.    You  will  help  them  learn  to  set  goals,  plan  their 
own  activities,  and  use  the  resources  of  the  entire  conmunity.    Finally,  you 


*  Appendix  2  contains  copies  of  program  forms,  along  with  a  summary  description 
of  their  use.    (Reproducible  blank  masters  of  these  forms  are  available  from 
Far  West  Laboratory. ) 
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will  help  them  analyze  and  learn  from  their  experiences,  and  integrate  their 
newly  acquired  knowledge,  skills,  and  insights  into  a  coherent  whole.  To  do 
this,  you  will  work  extensively  with  "your"  students  both  in  individual  con- 
ferences, and  in  advisory  group  meetings. 

In  addition,  you  will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  one  or  more  of  the 
project  planning  packages.    In  this  dual  role,  you  will  serve  as  an  expert 
resource  in  a  broad  field  of  study  and  work  to  whom  students  and  your  fellow 
EBCE  staff  can  turn  for  information  and  ideas  in  planning  projects.    In  this 
capacity,  you  will  also  be  responsible  for  planning  and  conducting  project 
seminars  in  your  field  of  expertise.    The  role  of  Package  Coordinator  is  more 
fully  described  in  Package  Development. 

Your  role  as  facilitator,  helper,  and  resource  is  defined  in  part  by  some 
assumptions  about  life  and  learning.    As  the  person  most  responsible  for  making 
EBCE  work,  it's  important  that  you  understand  and  feel  in  tune  with  these 
ideas,  because  they  underlie  almost  everything  this  handbook  has  to  say.  They 
begin  with  some  assumptions  about  what's  worth  learning,  what  high  school 
graduates  need  most  to  know. 


Goals 

What  will  you  be  helping  students  learn?    The  goals  of  this  program 
(described  in  the  Overview  and  spelled  out  in  Appendix  1)  start  with  the 
fundamental  question,  "How  do  you  help  prepare  young  people  for  adult  life 
In  order  to  function  in  a  world  of  unprecedented  change,  to  find  a  decent, 
satisfying  way  of  earning  a  living,  and  to  assume  a  useful  and  personally 
meaningful  life  role,  what  does  a  student  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do? 
Put  as  simply  as  possible,  he*  needs  to  know: 


*  Throuqhout  these  volumes  we  have  generally  used  the  masculine  pronouns 
he,  kim,  and  Ivu  in  instances  where  we  obviously  mean  to  refer  to  both 
male  and  female  students,  staff,  or  resources  in  the  community.    We  were 
unable  to  find  an  alternative  which  was  not  cumbersome. 


•  how  to  learn  —  how  to  think  for  himself,  to  ask  relevant  questions, 
get  answers,  and  use  information  to  solve  problems  and  make  decisions; 

•  who  he  is  --  a  fairly  clear  understanding  of  his  interests,  abilities, 
values,  and  goals  as  a  basis  for  making  realistic  decisions  about  what 
he  wants  to  do  with  his  life; 

•  what  the  adult  world  is  really  like  ~  both  in  terms  of  career  options, 
requirements,  and  rewards;  and  in  terms  of  the  major  problems  and 
issues  he  will  have  to  cope  with  as  a  functioning  member  of  society; 
and 

•  how  to  use  basic  skills  —  reading,  writing,  speaking,  computing  — 
to  communicate  on  an  adult  level  and  cope  effectively  with  the  tasks 
of  daily  living. 

These  are  the  essentials  —  aiming  at  self-reliance,  personal  versatility, 
and  the  capacity  for  life-long  learning  —  you  will  be  helping  students  work 
toward.    They  imply  some  things  about  the  nature  of  the  learning  process. 


Learning  Should  Be  Experience-Based 

The  EBCE  concept  of  "experience"  begins  with  the  view  that  your  students 
should  be  spending  a  good  part  of  their  time  with  working  adults  in  various 
parts  of  the  community.    The  Program  Overview  describes  the  role  of  Resource 
Persons  and  gives  useful  illustrations  of  their  relationship  with  students  and 
the  diverse  kinds  of  learning  students  can  pursue  at  their  sites.    You  will 
want  to  carefully  read  Resource  Development,  which  explains  how  resources  are 
recruited,  analyzed  for  their  learning  potential,  and  made  available  to  stu- 
dents.   These  people  in  the  community  are  in  a  very  real  sense  your  colleagues, 
and  by  volunteering  their  time,  expertise,  and  work  facilities,  they  add  a 
crucial  dimension  to  the  learning  process. 

In  using  the  community  as  a  classroom,  the  point  is  not  so  much  that 
experience  is  the  best  teacher  —  some  things  are  best  learned  vicariously 
from  books  —  but  that  it  is  a  necessary  one.    As  much  as  possible,  student 
learning  should  be  based  on,  and  tested  against,  direct  experience  in  a  variety 
of  social  and  economic  settings.    This  "real-life"  base  works  in  several  ways. 
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Most  students  have  grown  up  in  almost  total  isolation  from  the  roles 
adults  play  in  today's  society.    They  have  only  vague  notions  of  what  the 
world  of  work  is  really  like,  and  extremely  limited  awareness  of  what  career 
options  are  available.    (Few  can  explain  specifically  what  their  parents  do 
on  a  daily  basis  to  earn  a  living.)    What  they  do  know  about  occupations  often 
consists  of  stereotyped  images  derived  from  television  and  movies.  Only 
through  firsthand  exposure  to  a  broad  range  of  careers      by  spending  time  with 
people  at  their  work  and  seeing  how  they  relate  to  one  another,  what  kinds  of 
problems  and  issues  they  have  to  cope  with,  how  they  use  their  skills,  what 
they  consider  boring  and  exciting  about  their  day,  and  so  on  —  can  students 
begin  to  think  realistically  about  how  they  want  to  spend  their  own  lives. 

Through  working  with  Resource  Persons  and  Organizations,  by  seeing 
for  themselves  how  people  use  basic  skills  to  solve  real  problems  in  day-to- 
day situations,  students  can  become  motivated  to  want  to  improve  their  own 
skills.    Similarly,  community  experiences  provide  the  kind  of  practical  base  that 
can  make  academic  learning  less  abstract  and  more  exciting.    The  student  can 
define  a  problem  or  issue,  then  immerse  himself  in  the  environment  where  the 
problem  actually  exists,  is  dealt  with,  is  causing  things  to  happen. 

This  doesn't  mean  a  student  will  learn  everything  he  needs  to  know  about 
writing  by  working  with  a  journalist,  or  master  the  fundamental  processes  of 
American  politics  by  working  with  a  public  defender  and  attending  city  council 
meetings.    These  field  experiences  must  be  supplemented  with  traditional  kinds 
of  learning.    The  student  interested  in  journalism  will  need  to  consult  grammar 
books,  and  the  student  exploring  city  government  must  read  about  political 
theory.    It^s  a  process  of  integrating  traditional  or  classroom  learning  with 
direct  experience,  using  one  to  reinforce  the  other.    What  the  student  is  doing 
in  the  community  will  prompt  him  to  read  to  find  out  more  about  it,  to  get 
answers  to  some  questions  on  his  mind.    What  he  reads  can  clarify  what  he's 
experiencing  in  the  community,  give  him  a  broader  view  of  it,  and  raise  other 
questions  and  issues  that  might  not  have  occurred  to  him. 

Motivation  to  learn  often  develops  out  of  a  relationship  between  people, 
especially  between  students  and  adults.    Because  of  obvious  organizational 
constraints  in  the  schools,  teachers  must  deal  with  students  primarily  in 
terms  of  groups.    Through  its  pool  of  volunteer  resources,  EBCE  expands  the 
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opportunities  for  students  to  develop  meaningful  and  motivating  relationships 
with  others,  to  find  adult  models  with  whom  they  can  identify  and  from  whom 
they  can  learn. 

These  relationships,  based  on  active  involvement  in  a  variety  of  real- 
life  situations,  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  students  find  out  who  they  are. 
Every  time  a  student  asks,  "Can  I  see  myself  doing  this  for  a  living?"  or  has 
to  figure  out  how  to  deal  with  an  adult  who  seems  different,  or  solve  a  problem 
he's  never  encountered,  or  talks  with  you  about  a  Resource  Person  he  likes  or 
dislikes,  he  is  also  coining  to  better  understand  his  own  values,  concerns, 
abil ities,  and  goals. 

The  Student  Must  Play  a  Central  Role 
as  Planner  and  Decision-Maker 

Since  learning  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  if  it  grows  out  of  what 
interests  the  learner,  rather  that  what  interests  the  teacher,  students  must 
play  a  central  role  in  determining  what's  worth  learning.    This  does  not  mean 
the  student  is  entirely  on  his  own;  it  means,  as  Postman  and  Weingartner 
tersely  put  it,  "Unless  an  inquiry  is  perceived  as  relevant  by  the  learner, 
no  significant  learning  will  take  place.    No  one  will  learn  anything  he  doesn't 
want  to  know."*    But  it's  not  just  a  question  of  interest  and  relevance.  Un- 
less the  student  goes  through  the  process  of  deciding  what  questions  he  wants 
to  answer,  of  defining  a  problem  in  his  own  terms,  and  working  out  his. own 
solutions,  he  is  not  really  learning  how  to  learn     He's  learning  how  to  follow 
instructions.    The  student  needs  to  discover  for  himself  what  works,  what 
doesn't  work,  and  why. 

In  the  same  vein,  he  can't  be  expected  to  act  like  an  adult  unless  he's 
treated  like  one.    Only  by  having  to  make  his  own  decisions,  act  on  them,  and 
deal  with  their  consequences  can  he  develop  self-reliance  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 


*  Neil  Postman  and  Charles  Weingartner.    Teaching  as  a  Subversive  Activity. 
New  York:    Delacorte  Press,  1969,  page  52. 
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Attempts  to  individualize  learning  have  often  been  unsatisfactory.  On 
the  one  hand,  some  "individualized"  programs  provide  merely  freedom  of  pace; 
as  Oettinger  says,  "Each  pupil  is  free  to  go  more  or  less  rapidly  where  he's 
told  to  go."*    On  the  other  hand,  the  alternative  that  invites  the  student  to 
"do  his  own  thing"  is  often  so  formless  that  no  recognizable  learning  occurs. 
EBCE  seeks  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  either  extreme,  by  providing  students  a 
structure  —  in  terms  of  core  goals  and  procedural  guidelines      within  which 
they  are  free  to  decide  what  they  want  to  learn  and  how  they  intend  to  learn 
it. 

One  of  the  central  mechanisms  for  providing  this  structure  is  the  pujuct. 
It  requires  students  to  plan  and  focus  their  learning  in  terms  of  significant 
questions  to  answer  or  problems  to  solve;  identify  activities  and  resources 
necessary  to  achieve  their  goals;  and  specify  the  criteria  by  which  their  work 
will  be  evaluated.    The  p^ojtcX  pJLanyUng  packag^  is  an  additional  planning 
aid,  assembling  resources  around  a  career  or  subject  area,  suggesting  project 
ideas,  and  providing  broad  goals  that  can  be  used  as  yardsticks  when  formulat- 
ing project  goals  and  assigning  credit  for  completed  work.    Both  of  these  are 
discussed  later  in  the  section  on  program  planning.    You  will  want  to  study 
the  five  Far  West  packages  —  developed  for  the  fields  of  Communications  and 
Media,  Commerce,  Life  Science,  Physical  Science  and  Social  Science      and  also 
read  Package  Development. 

Working  with  each  student  as  an  individual  makes  your  job  seem  harder  at 
first,  especially  since  you  will  be  dealing  with  the  student^s  entire  educa- 
tional program  and  not  just  a  small  fragment  of  it  called  English  or  social 
studies.    Yet  this  is  precisely  what  makes  your  role  more  interesting  and 
satisfying.    Most  teachers  never  get  to  know  the  whole  student  and  work  with 
him  in  several  essential  areas  of  learning  at  once.    The  resourcefulness  and 
flexibility  this  requires  allows  you  to  utilize  everything  you  know  about  any 
subject  or  field,  and  to  draw  on  your  own  practical  experience  in  the  workaday 


*  Quoted  by  Charles  E.  Silberman  in  Crisis  in  the  Classroom,  New  York:  Random 
House,  1970,  page  137. 
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world.    One  of  the  main  reasons  EBCE  is  attractive      to  students  and  the 
adults  who  participate  —  is  that  it  integrates  areas  of  knowledge  and  skills 
(normally  compartmentalized  in  the  classroom)  in  the  same  way  they  converge 
in  real-life  situations.    This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  you  are  expected 
to  be  a  modern  Aristotle.    You  will  not  be  able  to  help  students  improve  all 
their  skills,  and  sometimes  students  will  get  into  areas  or  subjects  you  know 
little  about.    In  these  cases  there  are  several  resources  available  to  you. 

First,  the  Skills  Specialist  will  be  responsible  for  providing  students 
with  supplementary  assistance  in  whatever  basic  skills  they  need  to  work  on 
(reading,  writing,  math,  and  so  forth),  primarily  through  tutorials  or  pro- 
grammed instruction;  and  for  helping  students  learn,  through  workshops  or 
courses,  subjects  (such  as  Spanish  or  trigonometry)  they  cannot  effectively 
pursue  with  resources  in  the  community.    (See  Supplementary  Curriculum  for  a 
description  of  how  this  assistance  is  provided.) 

Second,  regardless  of  how  scant  your  expertise  may  be  in  a  particular 
area,  you  do  know  how  to  help  students  ask  the  right  kinds  of  questions  to 
inquire  into  whatever  subject  or  field  of  work  interests  them.    Remember  also 
that  you  have  colleagues,  in  the  community  as  well  as  in  the  EBCE  school 
center.    Use  them.    Often,  too,  a  little  quick  and  judicious  reading  will  be 
both  feasible  and  helpful  (and  it  won't  hurt  students  to  see  that  learning 
doesn't  end  with  diplomas). 

The  Primary  Emphasis  Should  Be  on  Process  Skills 

One  of  the  most  important  differences  between  EBCE  and  conventional 
schools  is  often  raised  by  parents  in  terms  of  quantity:    "Will  my  daughter 
learn  as  much  biology  as  she  would  in  a  standard  biology  class?"    Or  in  terms 
of  prescription:    "Will  she  learn  the  same  material  covered  in  her  American 
government  class?"    The  answer  to  both  questions  is  a  qualified  no.    EBCE  was 
intended  as  an  alternative  approach  to  learning  traditional  subjects.  This 
difference  begins  with  the  assumption  that  learning  how  to  learn  is  more 
important  than  acquiring  factual  information;  that  general izable  process 
skills       such  as  questioning,  defining,  observiny,  synthesizing,  evaluating 
are  more  immediately  useful  than  specific  content  per  se.    This  doesn't 
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mean  that  content  is  unimportant.    There  are  things  students  should  know  in 
order  to  function  as  effective  members  of  this  society.    And  a  major  function 
of  package  goals  (discussed  below)  is  to  ensure  that  whatever  content  a 
student  decides  to  focus  on  will  aim  at  broad  principles  and  concepts  that 
educators  and  practitioners  in  the  subject  field  consider  essential.  But 
there  are  many  ways  to  learn  them. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  an  intensive  investigation  of,  say,  city 
government,  based  on  firsthand  experience  in  the  community  and  focused  by  the 
student^s  particular  interests,  will  yield  understanding  of  political  processes 
that  is  ge  :eral izable  to  national  processes,  and  that  is  more  lasting  and  more 
likely  to  stimulate  further  learning  than  is  a  textbook  survey. 

Finally,  it  is  assumed  that,  through  p^ojecX  6mlnaA^       in  which  students 
meet  together  and  share  what  they  are  doing  and  learning  in  a  common  field  of 
study      EBCE  students  will  receive  a  broad  exposure  to  the  ideas  and  problems 
addressed  by  various  disciplines. 


What  Does  Facilitating  Mean? 

Before  we  get  into  program  procedures  and  how  to  use  them,  we  need  to 
consider  what  "facilitating"  means  in  its  most  essential  terms,  the  kind  of 
behavior  that  defines  your  relationship  with  students.    You  might  think  of 
these  as  general  principles  to  guide  your  actions  in  everything  you  do  with 
students,  individually  or  in  groups. 

•  Promote  confidence  in  their  ability  to  learn:    give  positive  rein- 
forcement as  you  react  to  their  work,  their  plans,  and  ideas.  Let 
them  know  it's  okay  to  be  wrong       in  part  by  acknowledging  when 
you  are  wrong  or  don't  know  something  —  and  that  false  starts  and 
misdirections  are  a  natural  part  of  the  learning  process.  Studeiits 
should  feel  that  recognizing  "error"  is  a  sign  of  growth.  Urge 
them  to  rely  on  their  own  judgment,  and  hazard  opinions.  (For 
example,  say,  "I  don't  know;  what  do  you  think?") 

•  Maintain  an  open,  nonauthoritarian  atmosphere.    Students  should 
feel  free  to  speak  their  minds  and  express  themselves  candidly  on 
any  subject.    Most  students  are  habitually  on  the  lookout  for  what 
they  are  "supposed"  to  knoWo    They  need  to  learn  the  habit  of 
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finding  out  what  they  actually  think  and  believe,  of  examin- 
ing their  own  ideas  and  opinions,  as  a  basis  for  further 
learni  ng. 

•Thus  your  predominant  mode  of  discourse  with  students  should  be 
the  use  of  questioning,  not  telling.    Your  questions  should  aim 
at  helping  them  pose  problems  for  themselves,  examine  solutions, 
clarify  where  they  are  and  where  they're  going.    Avoid  judging 
students*  ideas  or  opinions.    Rather,  try  to  structure  situations 
that  cause  the  student  to  evaluate  his  thinking  for  himself. 
Whatever  relevant  observations  you  make  should  stimulate  or 
clarify,  not  act  as  summaries  that  close  off  further  questioning. 

•Demonstrate  in  your  own  actions  the  behavior  you  hope  students 
will  learn.    If  you  want  them  to  be  planful,  take  pride  in  their 
work,  attend  to  detail,  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  feelings  of 
others,  keep  their  promises  and  commitments,  and  think  before 
they  act,  you  should  demonstrate  this  behavior  in  your  daily 
work.    A  "do  what  I  say,  not  what  I  do*'  attitude  will  only  achieve 
the  opposite  result. 

The  key  goals,  assumptions,  and  general  principles  outlined  on  the  preced- 
ing pages  provide  the  framework  on  which  the  specific  procedures  for  coordinat- 
ing student  learning  have  been  developed. 

A  linear,  step-by-step  presentation  of  the  procedures  is  obviously  mislead- 
ing.   The  parts  and  processes  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory's  EBCE  program  are 
separable  only  in  conceptual  terms.    In  actual  practice,  they  do  not  function 
as  discrete  entities,  but  come  together  in  a  dynamic  continuum.    Such  inter- 
relationship is  impossible  to  capture  completely  on  paper.    With  this  in  mind, 
the  handbook  discusses  the  essential  components  and  functions  of  the  Learning 
Coordinator  role,  in  the  following  sequence: 

•  Entry  Assessment  describes  the  kinds  of  information  about 
students'  interests,  goals,  and  educational  needs  you  will 
need  to  obtain  shortly  after  entrance  to  begin  early  program 
planning. 

•  Program  Planning  discusses  the  processes  of  long-term  and 
short-term  planning,  including  the  planning  of  individualized 
learning  projects  using  employer/conmunity  resources. 

•  Advisory  Groups  and  Project  Seminars  describes  processes  used 
Tn'working  with  groups  of  students  in  regular  discussion 
sessions  designed  to  help  students  learn  from  their  exper- 
iences and  from  one  another. 
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Progress  Monitoring  includes  procedures  for  monitoring  students' 
activities  and  growth,  to  identify  and  resolve  potential  or 
actual  probleiiis,  assess  competence,  and  reevaluate  interests 
and  needs. 

Credit  Assignment  discusses  criteria  and  procedures  for  awarding 
credit  for  completed  student  work. 

The  Appendices  offer  additional  references  and  tools,  including 
an  elaboration  of  the  FWL-EBCE  program  goals,  a  summary  descrip- 
tion and  copies  of  the  forms  used  in  planning  and  managing  stu- 
dents' personalized  learning  programs,  and  guidelines  for  main- 
taining student  files. 
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Entry  Assessment 


Entry  Assessment 


Since  people  can  learn  only  in  relation  to  what  they  already  know,  and 
will  effectively  learn  only  what  they  consider  relevant  to  their  purposes,  the 
first  step  in  EBCE  is  to  find  out  where  a  student  is  and  where  he  wants  to  go. 
Entry  assessment,  in  other  words,  seeks  to  answer  the  question:    What  do  you 
and  the  student       need  to  know  about  him  in  order  to  begin  mapping  out  the 
kinds  of  learning  experiences  he  wants  and  needs? 

For  openers,  you  will  need  to  know  what  course  and  credit  requirements  he 
must  satisfy  to  graduate,  and  how  well  he  can  read,  write,  talk,  and  compute. 
You  will  want  to  know  what  his  career  interests  and  future  plans  are  now,  what 
subjects  he  likes,  and  what  kinds  of  social  and  political  issues  concern  him. 
You  will  also  want  to  know  something  about  his  values,  self-confidence,  past 
experience,  his  attitude  toward  learning,  and  how  he  relates  to  other  people. 

Obviously,  you  can't  learn  all  of  these  things  about  a  student  —  not  in 
any  depth  or  with  much  certainty       during  the  few  short  weeks  of  orientation.* 
The  process  of  determining  a  student's  learning  needs      from  an  untested  value 
to  faulty  syntax       is  an  evolving  one,  and  in  fact  continues  until  he  leaves 
the  program.    Entry  assessment  is  where  it  begins. 

District  Requirements 

The  student's  transcript  will  show  you  what  courses  and  credits  he  has 
already  completed.    By  comparing  it  with  the  district  requirements,  you  can 
determine  what  he  needs  in  order  to  graduate.    Be  sure  to  review  this  with 
the  student  for  accuracy.    If  there  is  any  conflict  between  what  he  thinks  he 
needs  to  graduate  and  what  the  records  indicate,  you  may  need  to  contact  his 
previous  counselor  to  resolve  the  discrepancy. 

Next,  find  out  if  the  student  must  satisfy  any  other  district  requirements. 
For  example,  if  he  must  score  at  or  above  the  eighth-grade  level  on  reading 
and  mathematics  tests  and  has  not  yet  been  tested  or  achieved  a  passing  score, 
you  may  need  to  arrange  for  the  student  to  take  a  district-approved  test  to 
determine  if  he  needs  additional  work  to  graduate. 


*  Entry  assessment  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  student's  orientation  to  the 
program  (a  period  of  approximately  three  weeks)  described  in  the  Orientation 
handbook. 
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EBCE  Competence  Requirements 


Apart  from  district  requirements,  FWL-EBCE  has  set  minimal  performance 
standards  in  basic  skills,  career  awareness,  and  decision-making  which,  all 
students  must  meet.    These  are  aimed  at  the  kinds  of  practical  competences  a 
person  needs  to  function  in  society,  to  continue  learning,  and  to  make  inform- 
ed career  choices.    (See  Exhibit  1  for  a  complete  description.*)    You  should 
try  to  observe  the  student's  skills  in  a  natural  context  --  for  example,  in 
situations  that  naturally  call  for  reading  or  communicating  with  others  -- 
rather  than  in  artificial  test  situations.    Because  of  time  constraints, 
however,  you  may  need  to  rely  initially  on  formal  testing  of  some  skills. 


Quantitative,  Reading,  and 
Oral  Communications  Skills 

The  checklists  and  rating  scales  in  Appendix  2  (pages  147  to  152)  indicate 
the  kinds  of  tasks  students  need  tc  perform  satisfactorily  in  order  to  meet 
minimum  EBCE  requirements  (e.g.,  balancing  a  checkbook  or  understanding  a  news 
article's  main  points).    As  you  observe  a  student's  performance  in  reading, 
computing,  and  communicating  with  others,  use  the  checklists  to  assess  his  com- 
petence in  these  areas.    The  forms  enable  you  to  record  your  observations  of 
what  the  student  can  do.    After  you've  had  adequate  opportunity  to  assess  a 
student's  practical  applications  of  these  skills,  the  absence  of  entries  on  a 
form  indicates  areas  in  which  he  needs  additional  work  to  meet  the  EBCE  require- 
ment. 

Writing  Skills 

Soon  after  entry  each  student  should  complete  a  brief  essay  (FWS  required 
a  minimum  of  250  words)  which  is  used  to  determine  if  he  meets  the  minimum  EBCE 
writing  requirement.    The  essay  should  be  group-administered  under  controlled 


*  You  should  decide  early  in  planning  your  program  whether  to  adopt  these  or 
similar  requirements. 


Exhibit  1 
EBCE  Competence  Requirements 


READING 

Thf  student  must  demonstrate  that  he  can  read,  comprehend,  and  interpret  raaterial-, 
an  adult  encuu:.tGrs  in  -iaily  living   (e.g.,  newspapers,  magazines,   income  tax  instruc 
tLons,   credit  contract       instructions  for  operating  or  mainta  ning  equipment  or  house- 
hold appliances,   and  ]ob  descriptions). 

QUANT  1  TAT  i  VE    SK { LLS 

The    student  nu.st:  show  that  he  can  employ  basic  computational  skills'  in  the  context 
of  everyday  ta.sks  and  problems  encountered  by  adults,  such  as  computing  interest, 
making  change,  balancing  a  checkbook  against  a  bank  statement,  computing  miles  driven 
per  gallon  of  gasoline,  constructing  a  budget,   and  computing  income  tax. 

ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  student  must  demonstrate  the  ability  to  listen  and  communicate  effectively  m 
work  situations,  showing  that  he  can  organize  and  present  ideas  or  solutions  to 
problems,  give  informative  answers  to  questions,  comprehend  and  give  directions,  and 
listen  effectively. 

WR I  TING 

The  student  must  demonstrate  the  ability  to  write  an  acceptable  prose  report  or 
essay  of  at   least  250  words.     The  student' j  writing  will  be  judged  for  sentence 
structure,   opelling,  grammatical  correctness,  punctuation,  clarity  and  organization. 

CAREER  AWARENESS 

TJie  student  miVst  demonstrate  that  he  has  acquired  substantial  information  about  an 
average  of  two  iobs  in  each  of  three  career  fields  for  each  year  he  is  in  thf  EBCE 
program.     The  information  acquired  about  each  job  should  include: 

1.  the  roles  and  functions  of  tie  employee  and  v.he  relation  of  the   lob  to  other 
iobs  ; 

2.  how  one  qualifies  for  entry  and  advancement  (education,  experience,  aptitudes) 
■ind  ^o-^siblo  routes  of  entry  and  advancement  in  the  career; 

^.  thp  workina  conditions  associated  with  the  job,  includinq  physical  environment 
and  -social  milit-ux,  hours  of  work,  how  the  job  affects  the  worker's  lifestyle, 
and  v-»thor  conviitions; 

4.     ^ ho  nonotan/,   t>sychological ,  and  other  rewards  which  workers  receive  from  the 

the  ciirrent  ajid  projected  demands  for  workers  in  the  field  and  opportunities 
for   i-ivancement  and  lateral  movement  within  the  career;  and 

.1  porsonal  oval'k-ition  of  the  occupation  in  relation  to  his  own  interests, 

V  1 1  M.    ,  qoals,  and  abilities,    including  positive  and  negative  assessments  anA 

whpfl.  r  the    i mo nt  is   likely  to  change. 

rAOKH'?    HEC  IS  lON-MAK  ING 


Tiic  tudon*-  must  show  that  he  can  apply  principles  of  informed  .iecis  Lon-mak  Lnq  and 
rl.i.-.ninq   in   rormulatiiici  post-hiqh  school  oarc-er  and  educational  .loals. 
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conditions,  and  dictionaries  and  gramnar  books  should  be  available  for  student 
use.  The  essays  can  be  rated  by  the  Learning  Coordinators  or  the  Skills  Spec- 
ialist using  the  Writing  Scale  (page  153).  If  the  student  gets  a  satisfactory 
rating,  he  has  met  the  EBCE  writing  requirement.  If  not,  he  can  choose  between 
attempting  to  get  a  satisfactory  rating  on  the  scale  under  the  same  conditions 
at  a  later  date,  or  opting  to  have  three  major  written  products  assessed  and 
achieving  a  satisfactory  rating  on  each  of  them. 

These  initial  assessments  of  a  student's  current  abilities  should  be 
shared  by  you,  the  Skills  Specialist,  and  the  student,  and  used  to  determine 
areas  of  needed  and  desired  growth.    Whenever  a  student  elects  to  pursue 
special  work  in  basic  skills,  additional  diagnostic  tests  keyed  to  objectives 
and  instructional  materials  are  administered  by  the  Skills  Specialist  to  help 
the  student  concentrate  his  efforts  on  specific  weaknesses. 


Career  Awareness  and  Decision-Making 

In  your  early  discussions  with  the  student  you  will  learn  whether  he  has 
already  explored  some  careers  in  sufficient  depth  to  realistically  evaluate 
them  against  his  own  interests,  values,  goals,  and  abilities.    You  may  even 
ask  him  to  test  his  own  knowledge  of  such  careers  by  completing  a  Job  Infor- 
mation Questionnaire  (page  155).    Few  students  will  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  seriously  investigate  more  than  one  or  two  careers  firsthand  before  entering 
EBCE;  all  are  likely  to  ncdd  additional  work  to  meet  the  EBCE  requirement  in 
career  awareness.    When  the  student  demonstrates  substantial  information  about 
a  career,  you  should  so  certify  on  the  Career  Information  Checklist  (page  159). 

If  the  student  has  fairly  definite  post-high  school  career  and  education- 
al plans,  you  will  need  to  learn  how  he  arrived  at  his  decisions,*    In  any  case, 
you  should  look  for  some  indicators  of  the  student's  approach  to  career 
decision-making: 

•  His  attitude  toward  planning:    Does  he  see  a  need  for  it:  Does 
he  actively  seek  information  that  will  help  him  make  decisions 
and  plans?    How  much  has  he  thought  about  what  he  wants  to  be 
doing  in  five  or  ten  years? 


*  The  Career  Decision-Making  Questionnaire  and  Rating  forms  (pages  161  to  164) 
are  likely  to  be  most  useful  after  the  student  has  spent  a  term  or  more  in 
EBCE,    You  may,  however,  wish  to  use  them  earlier  with  students  who  have 
already  made  "firm''  career  plans, 
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♦  His  status  in  formulating  long-range  goals:  How  many  options  has 
he  Gonsidered  or  is  he  considering?  How  much  information  does  he 
have  about  each  alternative?  Is  he  ready  to  begin  focusing  in  on 
some  specific  goals  or  options? 

♦  His  decision-making  style:    How  does  he  usually  make  decisions? 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment?    By  default?    By  trying  to  weigh  the 
consequences  of  alternatives?    By  minimizing  risks?    How  aware 
is  he  of  his  own  strategy  for  dealing  with  decisions? 

It  will  obviously  take  some  time  and  many  discussions  with  the  student  before 
you  will  obtain  a  fairly  complete  view  of  the  student^s  approach  to  and  progress 
in  making  informed  decisions  about  his  own  future.    Your  early  observations 
should,  however,  enable  you  to  form  some  hypotheses  about  the  student* s  needs 
and  begin  to  identify  some  strategies  to  either  motivate  or  educate,  or  both. 

Transcripts,  test  scores,  and  rating  scales  can  give  you  only  some  of  the 
information  you  need.    The  rest  must  be  learned  by  getting  to  1<now  the  student: 
talking  with  him,  observing  him  in  day-to-day  situations  (such  as  advisory 
group  sessions),  and  soon  by  supplementing  your  own  observations  with  those 
of  other  staff  members  and  resources. 


Interests  and  Goals 


The  Initial  Planning  Worksheet  (page  165)  can  help  you  begin  to  identify 
what  the  student  presently  cares  most  about  and  what  he  thinks  he  wants  to 
do.    It  asks  the  student  to  name  careers  he  would  like  to  explore,  say  what 
he  plans  to  do  after  high  school  (e.g.,  college,  job  training,  or  work), 
note  subjects  or  social  issues  of  particular  interest,  specify  any  learning 
areas  in  which  he  would  like  extra  help,  and  finally  indicate  from  a  list 
of  activities  (e.g.,  helping  others,  working  with  your  hands,  selling,  or 
persuading)  which  ones  he  likes  and  dislikes. 

The  main  value  of  the  worksheet  is  that  it  gets  the  student  thinking 
about  these  things,  and  it  gives  the  two  of  you  seething  concrete  to  talk 
about,  an  initial  focus  for  program  planning.    Go  over  it  with  him,  asking 
some  probing  questions,  helping  him  clarify  and  elaborate  on  his  answers, 
maybe  even  talking  about  past  experiences. 
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Everything  you  learn  will  be  useful,  but  at  this  point  you're  looking  for 
some  fairly  straightforward  information.    First,  his  goals:    Has  he  made  a 
career  choice?    If  so,  how  well  informed  does  it  appear  to  be?    If  not  (and 
most  high  school  students  have  not),  what  does  he  want  from  a  career,  or  from 
life  --  for  example,  to  make  money,  or  to  improve  the  world?    Or  does  he  view 
careers  as  peripheral  to  life  satisfaction,  merely  a  way  to  pay  the  rent  while 
he  does  his  thing  in  his  free  time?    Remember,  the  purpose  here  is  not  to 
challenge  goals  and  values,  but  to  find  out,  as  clearly  as  possible,  what  they 
are.    If  a  student  wants  to  be  a  doctor  and  says  he  hates  science,  one  of  your 
tasks  will  be  to  get  him  to  see  the  discrepancy  for  himself  and  figure  out  how 
to  resolve  it. 

Second,  his  interests:    What  turns  him  on?    What  is  he  curious  about  or 
attracted  to?    Which  of  his  expressed  interests  are  most  likely  to  provoke  the 
sort  of  questions  good  projects  develop  around,  or  at  least  result  in  explora- 
tory visits  to  resource  sites?    If  no  career,  subject,  or  issue  so  far  seems 
worth  looking  into,  what  kinds  of  things  does  he  like  to  do:    relate  to  people, 
take  motors  apart,  be  outdoors?    What  are  his  hobbies  and  favorite  leisure 
activities?    Often  this  kind  of  information  will  reveal  potential  career  and 
subject  interests  you  and  the  student  can  build  on.    In  addition,  the  student 
may  find  it  helpful  to  take  some  career  interest  inventories  to  generate  some 
hypotheses  that  he  can  test  in  the  community. 

During  these  initial  discussions,  you  will  also  want  to  be  alert  for  ways 
in  which  needs  and  interests  appear  to  converge.    If  a  student  needs  social 
science  credit  and  seems  bothered  by  the  mess  over  malpractice  insurance,  you 
already  have  a  strong  lead  for  a  possible  project. 


Learning  Style 

As  orientation  activities  get  underway,  some  students  will  plunge  right 
in.  grasping  procedures  and  using  them  to  make  decisions.    Others  will  dawdle 
in  vacant  uncertainty,  not  knowing  how  or  where  to  begin.    What  kind  of  learner 
a  student  is  at  entry  depends  on  SL.ne  basic  attitudes  and  mental  habits. 
Although  this  is  the  least  tangible  kind  of  information,  it  will  determine 
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in  large  part  how  you  work  with  a  student,  so  some  initial  observations  are 
important: 

•  Is  the  student  outgoing  or  shy?    Can  he  telephone  a  resource 
with  ease,  or  does  he  freeze  at  the  thought  of  going  out  to 
interview  an  adul t? 

•  Does  he  participate  actively  in  advisory  group  sessions,  or 
slouch  inattentively? 

•  How  does  he  feel  about  himself?    Does  he  seem  confident  in 
his  abilities,  or  appear  to  expect  failure?    Does  he  have  a 
history  of  not  finishing  what  he  starts? 

•  How  well  does  he  understand  his  strengths  and  weaknesses? 
Does  he  seem  resilient  and  willing  to  discover  shortcomings, 
or  fearful  of  criticism,  worried  about  being  "right"? 

•  Can  he  act  on  his  own  initiative,  or  does  he  want  to  be  told 
what  to  do?    How  much  structure  is  he  likely  to  need? 

•  How  well  can  he  define  problems  and  make  decisions?  Does  he 
appear  to  weigh  options  and  anticipate  consequences,  or  make 
impulsive  choices,  unaware  of  alternatives? 

•  Does  he  ask  pertinent  questions  and  absorb  information  readily, 
or.  seem  to  have  trouble  finding  out  what  he  wants  to  know? 

Observations  like  these  will  help  you  decide  where  to  start  with  a 
student      identify  goals  for  change  and  determine  the  methods  and  kinds  of 
activities  most  likely  to  bring  it  about.    (For  example,  you  can  begin  to 
help  improve  his  self-confidence  by  initially  drawing  on  his  strengths,  elicit- 
ing "successful"  responses  in  advisory  group  sessions,  and  so  on.) 

To  sum  up,  these  are  the  kinds  of  pieces  you  will  begin  to  put  cogether  in 
helping  the  student  develop  a  long-term  plan  aimed  at  building  on  past  experi- 
ence, present  ability,  and  personal  interest.    As  you  synthesize  these  observa- 
tions and  conclusions,  there  are  several  things  to  keep  in  mind. 

First,  whatever  "profile"  you  and  the  student  come  up  with  for  planning 
purposes  is  tentative.    It  amounts  to  a  first  reading.    It  will  consist  in  part 
of  some  educated  guesses  that  must  be  tested  against  further  observation  and 
performance.    It's  too  easy  to  foreclose  on  an  early  "image"  of  a  student,  and 
not  be  alert  to  what  subsequent  experience  reveals  about  him.    This  is  true  of 
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even  the  most  "objective"  diagnostic  information.    Indications  of  current 
achievement  levels  are  important,  but  should  not  be  taker  as  gospel,  because 
students  will  be  performing  in  a  completely  new  environment.    For  example,  you 
may  discover  that  a  student  is  comprehending  what  he  reads  far  better  than  his 
test  scores  indicate,  simply  because  he's  motivated,  because  what  he's  doing 
in  the  comnunity  has  made  him  want  to  find  out  some  things  for  himself. 

Second,  during  this  period  of  orientation  and  initial  assessment,  the 
student  is  learning  some  things  too,  not  just  about  himself,  but  about  his 
relationship  with  you,  what  he  can  expect  from  you,  and  what  you  will  expect 
from  him.    During  these  early  discussions,  through  the  kinds  of  questions  you 
ask  and  feedback  you  offer,  the  student  is  finding  out  that  you're  here  not  to 
tell  him  what  to  learn,  but  to  help  him  decide  for  himself,  that  he  can  in  fact 
pursue  genuine  interests  in  a  way  that  makes  learning  "real"  for  him.    And  this 
means  in  part  that  he,  not  you,  will  assume  major  responsibility  for  developing 
a  clearer  sense  of  his  goals,  interests,  values,  strengths,  and  weaknesses. 
The  process  is  one  of  making  some  assumptions,  testing  them  through  practical 
experience,  then  refining  or  revising  them  based  on  new  information,  and  incor- 
porating such  "revisions"  into  subsequent  planning  sessions.    It  does  not  end 
with  orientation,  it  only  begins  here,  and  shortly  becomes  what  we  call  program 
planning  and  progress  monitoring. 
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After  you  and  the  student  have  an  initial  fix  on  his  academic  needs, 
personal  interests,  and  future  aims,  the  next  step  is  to  focus  this  infor- 
mation and  use  it  to  start  planning  his  program.    It*s  a  process  of  agreeing 
on  where  the  student  wants  to  go,  then  deciding  how  he  intends  to  get  there* 
Working  together,  you  will  formulate  some  long-range  goals  —  such  as  careers 
to  explore,  college  to  prepare  for,  skills  to  improve,  and  credits  to  earn  ^- 
then  use  the  goals  as  guidelines  for  selecting  and  developing  specific 
learning  activities  in  the  form  of  projects,  tutorials,  courses,  and  so  on. 
These  activities  will  be  designed  to  move  the  student  toward  his  stated  goals, 
while  at  the  same  time  refining  those  goals  through  experience  as  he  comes  to 
better  understand  himself  and  the  world  he  is  preparing  to  enter. 

Before  getting  into  the  first  part  of  the  process  long-term  planning 
a  few  points  should  be  made  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  program  planning 
in  general . 

The  procedures  discussed  below  ~  whether  for  planning  a  single  resource 
visit,  or  developing  an  extensive  project  utilizing  many  resources  over  a 
period  of  time      serve  two  main  purposes.    First,  they  are  intended  to  help 
students  learn  how  to  plan:    to  unalyze  their  needs,  set  objectives,  identify 
necessary  resources  and  courses  of  action,  manage  time,  and  accept  responsi- 
bility for  their  decisions.    The  second  and  more  obvious  purpose  is  to  en- 
sure that  each  student  is  engaged  in  significant  learning  tailored  to  his 
interests  and  educational  needs  (including  the  need  to  meet  graduation  re- 
quirements).   Remember  that  the  approach  you  take  in  helping  a  student  plan 
his  program  will  govern  what  he  learns  in  the  process.    Your  aim  is  to  struc- 
ture situations  so  that  the  student  must  exercise  his  own  judgment.    You  will 
help  him  identify  the  decisions  that  must  be  made,  and  look  at  alternatives 
and  their  consequences,  but  then  he  must  make  some  hard  choices.    If  you  make 
decisions  for  him,  he  can  hold  you,  not  himself,  responsible  and  will  lea^^n 
little  by  the  experience. 

Planning  a  student's  program  in  EBCE  takes  time.    It's  an  evolving 
process,  and  often  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  you  and  the  student  know 
specifically  what  he  wants  to  accomplish,  with  what  resources,  and  how  he 
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will  demonstrate  what  he  has  learned.    You  will  not  be  able  to  pin  down 
some  details  until  the  student's  project  plans  begin  to  crystallize.  Also, 
the  sequence  is  not  strictly  linear.    Students  will  begin  getting  ideas  for 
projects  and  start  visiting  resources  before  their  Long-Temi  Plan  is  com- 
pleted, and  weeks  later  the  student  may  discover  that  a  resource  he  wanted 
to  work  with  on  his  science  project  won't  be  available  until  next  term,  so 
he  must  go  back  and  rethink  his  L>ng-Tenii  Plan. 

Finally,  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  forms  referred  to  throughout 
the  following  discussion.    The  Long-Term  Plan,  Project  Plan,  Weekly  Activity 
Schedule,  and  others  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  process  of  individual- 
ized, experience-based  learning.    Using  them  as  aids,  students  learn  how  to 
plan  effectively,  manage  their  own  time,  and  develop  skills  in  inquiry  and 
problem-solving.    They  are  also  tools  to  help  you  document  students'  plans 
so  that  you  (or  someone  filling  in  if  you  are  ill)  can  keep  track  of  what 
your  students  are  doing,  as  well  as  explain  and  justify  their  activities  as 
part  of  a  coherent  program  to  parents  or  administrators.    The  forms  are 
means,  not  ends  in  themselves.    If  a  student  has  internalized  the  process 
and  can  plan  a  project  just  as  well,  or  in  more  detail,  on  notebook  paper, 
let  him.    Just  make  sure  that  it's  complete  and  that  you  have  a  copy  on 
file  to  serve  the  second,  record-keeping,  purpose. 


Long-Term  Planning 

During  orientation,  your  students  have  been  introduced  to  EBCE  program 
planning  procedures  through  the  workshops  you  conducted  and  will  have  begun 
some  serious  thinking  about  their  own  goals,  needs,  and  interests.    You  are 
now  ready  to  meet  individually  with  each  student  to  help  him  begin  to 
put  all  this  information  together  into  a  Long-Term  Plan.    The  Plan  provides 
a  framework  to  use  in  making  specific  decisions  about  what  to  accomplish, 
how,  end  when.    If  you  will  study  the  form  (see  page  169),  the  following 
discussion  will  make  more  sense. 

It  is  advisable  to  schedule  planning  conferences  of  at  least  an  hour 
with  each  student.    (More  time,  or  additional  conferonces,  may  be  necessary 
with  some  students  before  they  are  able  to  complete  even  tentative  Plans.) 
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These  conferences  will  be  more  effective  if  you  and  the  student  have  done 
your  homework.    Give  the  student  a  copy  of  the  Plan  on  which  you  have  en- 
tered '^Credits  Needed"  and  ask  him  to  complete  the  other  sections  and  think 
about  what  he  wants  to  accomplish  during  the  current  term  and  school  year. 
Few  students  will  be  able  to  fully  complete  a  Long-Term  Plan  on  their  own, 
even  after  several  terms  in  the  program.    Asking  them  to  try,  however,  will 
at  least  help  them  to  identify  in  advance  what  they  still  need  to  work  out 
with  your  help. 

As  you  sit  down  with  the  student  to  develop  his  Long-Term  Plan,  you 
should  have  a  copy  on  which  you  have  entered  only  his  course  and  credit 
needs  to  graduate.*   The  'remainder  of  the  fonn  should  be  blank,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  you  or  the  student  as  decisions  about  his  tentative  goals  for  the 
term  and  school  year  are  made.    Don't  try  to  push  the  student  to  make  pre- 
mature decisions  simply  to  get  the  Long-Term  Plan  filled  out."*"    The  process 
and  the  results,  not  the  form,  are  what  is  important.    If  necessary,  ask 
the  student  to  seek  additional  information  (e.g.,  find  out  what  the  require- 
ments are  to  enter  an  apprenticeship  program  after  high  school,  or  talk  with 
his  parents  about  his  desire  to  graduate  early)  and  schedule  another  appoint- 
ment to  firm  up  his  Plan. 

Obviously,  you  will  need  to  be  familiar  with  available  resources; 
schedules  of  workshops,  project  seminars,  and  tutorials;  and  the  criteria  for 
an  acceptable  student  program  agreed  on  by  your  staff.    (Exhibit  2  shows  the 
criteria  used  at  Far  West  School.)    Your  task  in  long-term  planning  with  the 
student  is  to  ask  probing  questions,  explain  alternatives,  and  point  0^+-. 
possible  consequences  as  necessary  to  help  the  student  clarify  his  goals  and 
make  sound  decisions  about  what  he  will  do  when.    You  will  need  to  discuss 
the  following  kinds  of  information. 


*  In  subsequent  terms  you  will  also  want  to  enter  in  advance  the  student's 
progress  in  meeting  EBCE  requirements. 

t  During  the  student's  first  term  in  EBCE,  it  may  take  two  or  three  weeks 
after  orientation  before  he  has  a  reasonably  complete  Long-Term  Plan.  In 
subsequent  terms,  he  should  complete  a  Long-Term  Plan  no  later  than  the 
fourth  week  of  the  term. 
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Exhibit  2 
Criteria  for  an  Acceptable  Program 


student  programs  in  EBCE  should  provide  for  or  include  the  following: 

•  Progress  toward  meeting  graduation  requirements,  including 
earning  at  least  25  EBCE  credits*  per  term  (or  semester) 

•  Progress  toward  meeting  EBCE  competence  requirement? 

•  Activities  aimed  at  expanding  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  core 
curriculum  of  EBCE:     life  skills,  career  development,  and 
basic  skills 

•  25  to  30  hours  of  program  activities  per  week 

•  50%  of  time  spent  in  project  activities,  including  approximately 
30%  of  time  at  resource  sites  or  in  community-based  research. 

•  No  more  than  two  EBCE  workshops  or  tutorials 

•  No  more  than  one  external  course 

•  Written  staff  waivers  in  the  student's  file  for  any  deviations 
from  the  above 


*  10  EBCE  credits  equal  1  Carnegie  unit. 
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Career  and/ or  Educational  Plans 


A  student's  learning  experiences  in  EBCE  should  help  prepare  him  to 
mke  realistic  choices  about  what  he  wants  to  do  after  high  school,  help 
him  clarify  his  goals,  and  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
pursue  them. 

Ideally,  career  planning  involves  considering  a  large  number  of  alter- 
natives, acquiring  information  about  each  and  comparing  it  with  information 
about  oneself,  then  focusing  down  to  a  smaller  set  of  options.    If  the 
student  has  firmly  decided  to  be  a  doctor,  but  has  not  considered  any  alter- 
natives, you  will  want  to  encourage  him  to  explore  other  careers,  as  well 
as  investigate  medicine  more  intensively,  while  working  to  meet  college 
entrance  requirements  necessary  to  pursue  his  expressed  goal.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  student  lists  a  wide  set  of  options,  but  has  little  information 
about  or  commitment  to  any  of  them,  you  will  want  to  help  him  get  more  data 
to  begin  sorting  out  the  alternatives.    You  will  also  encounter  students  who 
can  list  no  long-range  plans  or  will  just  put  down  anything  (bush  pilot, 
writer.  President)  because  there  is  a  blank  on  the  form.    Your  task  then  is 
to  find  strategies  to  motivate  the  student  to  even  start  thinking  about  his 
future  and  exploring  careers.    Finally,  you  will  encounter  students  who  are 
committed  to  a  plan  that  seems  unrealistic  to  you  based  on  what  you  know  (or 
think  you  know)  about  their  abilities  (e.g.,  the  student  who  reads  at  the 
fourth-grade  level,  yet  wants  to  be  a  lawyer).    Here  your  job  is  most  diffi- 
cult      to  find  ways  for  the  student  to  learn  for  himself,  firsthand,  about 
the  career  requirements ,  the  competi tion ^he  will  face,  the  probabilities  of 
his  succeeding,  and  how  hard  he  would  have  to  work  to  do  so. 

However  well-informed  or  realistic  you  consider  the  student's  expressed 
aims,  you  will  want  to  help  him  plan  his  EBCE  program  so  that  he  has  oppor- 
tunities to  examine  and  clarify  his  goals  while  he  is  progressing  toward  them. 

Graduation  Requirements 

As  part  of  entry  assessment  you  will  have  rompared  the  student's  previous 
transcripts  with  your  district  or  school's  graduation  requirements,  and  en- 
tered his  course  and  credit  needs  in  the  "Credits  Needed"  column  on  the 
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Long-Term  Plan.*    You  will  want  first  to  make  sure  the  student  understands 
the  requirements  and  agrees  with  your  computations  of  the  credits  he  still 
needs  in  order  to  graduate.    In  case  of  disagreement,  you  may  need  to  con- 
firm your  information  with  the  student's  previous  (or  current)  counselor. 
You  will  also  want  to  confirm  with  the  student  his  planned  graduation  date, 
and  determine  whether  it  is  feasible  given  the  number  of  credits  he  needs 
yet  to  earn. 

Because  you  want  to  capitalize  on  the  student's  expressed  interests 
whenever  possible,  you  and  he  should  discuss  his  desires  to  explore  specific 
careers,  subjects,  or  issues  (page  2  of  the  Long-Term  Plan)  before  deciding 
how.  many  and  what  kinds  of  credits  he  plans  to  earn  during  the  current  term, 
next  term,  next  year,  and  so  forth.    The  student  interested  in  investigating 
the  current  problems  of  malpractice  insurance,  who  thinks  the  state  should 
intervene,  might  plan  first  to  work  on  a  related  project  to  earn  required 
government  credit  (thus  combining  needs  and  interests),  rather  than  planning 
to  do  a  project  in  world  studies  to  meet  another  requirement.    When  the  stu- 
dent is  ready,  ask  him  to  set  specific  (though  tentative)  goals  for  the 
amount  of  credit  to  be  earned  in  the  current  and  subsequent  terms.    Then  have 
him  total  the  columns  for  each  term.    Check  these  totals  to  assure  they  are 
allowable  by  the  school  or  district,  and  acceptable  in  terms  of  your  own 
requirements  for  participation  in  EBCE.^ 

Remember,  you  are  asking  the  student  to  decide  what  he  will  do  when,  to 
set  goals  especially  for  the  current  term,  but  you  want  to  assure  that  he 
makes  informed  decisions.    For  example,  you  may  want  him  to  consider  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  earning  course  credits  out  of  the  normal  sequence  in 
your  school  or  district.    In  some  districts  sophomores  usually  take  biology 
to  meet  a  graduation  requirement.    If  a  sophomore  in  EBCE  plans  not  to  take 


*  If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  the  transcipt(s)  in  time  for  your  first  planning 
session,  you  can  still  estimate  credits  needed  based  on  the  student's  grade 
level  and  a  discussion  with  him  of  courses  he  has  completed.    Remember,  some 
students  may  have  attended  schools  outside  the  district  and/or  private 
schools,  and  not  followed  your  district's  normal  course  sequence. 

t  Oakland  schools  allowed  students  to  earn  no  more  than  4  Carnegie  units 
a  semester;  Far  West  School  required  that  students  work  toward  at  least 
2.5  units  per  semester,  the  minimum  reouired  for  timely  qraduation. 
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(or  earn  credits  in)  biology  until  his  junior  or  senior  years,  then  leaves 
the  program  after  a  year  and  returns  to  the  regular  school,  he  may,  as  a 
junior,  have  to  take  a  sophomore  course.    This  may  or  may  not  be  a  potential 
problem  depending  on  the  student's  .attitude,  but  he  needs  to  understand  the 
possibility, 

EBCE  Requirements 

When  you  first  engage  a  student  in  long-term  planning  conferences,  it 
is  probable  that  the  only  EBCE  competence  requirements  you  will  have  had 
time  to  assess  are  his  writing  and  oral  communications  skills.    So  on  the 
first  Long-Term  Plan  it  is  likely  that  only  these  two  will  be  dealt  with. 
You  will  have  opportunities,  or  must  make  opportunities,  to  assess  the  stu- 
dent's needs  in  career  awareness,  reading,  and  quantitative  skills  throughout 
the  first  and  subsequent  terms  as  he  plans  and  completes  projects  and  products. 
The  student  can  satisfy  the  career  decision-making  requirement  (that  he  dem- 
onstrate "informed"  decision-making,  not  that  he  has  decided  on  a  career)  at 
any  time  he  chooses  by  completing  the  Career  Decision-Making  Questionnaire 
or  other  performance  test  which  you  will  then  evaluate,  using  the  Career 
Decision-Making  Rating  form.    Please  refer  to  the  specific  statement  of  re- 
quirements on  page  15,  and  to  the  rating  forms  designed  to  record  student 
completion  of  requirements.  Appendix  2,  pages  147  to  164. 

If  a  student  does  desire  to  expand  his  knowledge  or  skills  in  these 
areas,  your  job  is  to  help  him  identify  resources  and  plan  activities  that 
will  enable  him  to  do  so.    If  he  does  not  recognize  a  need  to  expand  his 
knowledge  or  skills,  whether  he  has  already  met  the  requirement  or  not,  your 
task  is  to  find  resources  or  strategies  to  increase  his  motivation.    Even  a 
student  who  has  met  the  minimum  requirements  should  be  encouraged  to  further 
develop  his  skills  as  ineans  of  adding  to  his  own  educational,  career,  and 
leisure  resources. 
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Careers  the  Student  Wants  to  Explore 

This  category  may  seem  redundant  with  the  first  kind  of  information 
requested  on. career  plans.    Yet  student  responses  to  this  item  are  often 
revealing.    They  may  list  here  careers  they  do  not  include  in  their  present 
plans*    Or  they  may  list  jobs  related  to  a  career  they  already  think  they 
want  to  pursue,  indicating  a  felt  need  for  some  further  information.  Or 
they  may  have  nothing  to  put  in  either  place,  indicating  a  need  for 
taking  some  career  interest  inventories  to  at  least  identify  a  field  they 
might  begin  to  explore.    In  any  case,  you  will  want  to  get  the  student  to 
go  beyond  identifying  careers  he  would  like  to  explore  and  identify  when  he 
will  actually  investigate  them;  that  is,  to  set  some  goals  for  the  current 
and  subsequent  terms.    The  student's  goals  may  well  change  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months.    He  should  know  that  he  can  go  back  and  adjust  his  plan  as  his  in- 
terests or  needs  change  with  experience.    But  he  needs  a  plan  to  start. 

Subjects  or  Issues  the  Student  Wants  to  Explore 

The  student  may  or  may  not  have  pressing  interests  in  certain  subject 
areas  or  in  social,  political,  scientific,  or  other  kinds  of  issues  and 
problems.    If  he  does,  you  will  want  to  capitalize  on  them  in  helping  the 
student  plan  his  program  and  projects.    If  not,  you  will  want  to  work  to 
expand  his  curiosity. 

Additional  Needs  to  Pursue  Plans 

Students  planning  to  enter  a  specific  college  or  training  program 
should  find  out  what  requirements  they  must  meet  (e.g.,  foreign  language  for 
college,  algebra  for  an  apprenticeship  program)  and  decide  when  they  plan  to 
complete  them.    Students  should  also  be  encouraged  to  identify  and  include 
specific  skills  needed  to  obtain  employment  or  pursue  other  post^shigh  school 
plans  (e.g.,  preparing  job  applications,  operating  a  cash  register,  or 
learning  conversational  Spanish  for  a  trip  to  Mexico). 
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Setting  Program  Goals 


Once  you  and  the  student  have  determined  what  he  wants  and  needs  to 
learn,  the  next  step  is  to  decide  how  he  is  going  to  learn  it  and  when.  To 
help  him  do  this,  you  will  want  to  explain  the  different  learning  resources 
and  activities  from  which  he  can  choose  to  meet  each  goal  (doing  a  project 
with  resources  in  the  community,  taking  a  tutorial,  workshop,  or  high  school 
class,  enrolling  in  an  external  course,  working  independently  using  programmed 
materials,  or  combinations  of  these).    You  will  also  want  to  help  him  see  ways 
he  can  combine  his  needs  and  interests  in  the  same  activities.    For  example, 
he  can  combine  his  interest  in  ecology  with  a  project  to  earn  his  required 
science  credit,  or  his  interest  in  a  career  as  probation  officer  with  a 
project  to  earn  government  credit. 

But  student  interests  and  needs  will  not  always  fall  together  naturally 
as  in  the  examples  above.    You  might  have  a  reluctant  sophomore,  for  example, 
whose  only  interest  is  in  art,  who  couldn't  care  less  about  exploring  careers, 
and  who  has  yet  to  complete  a  course  required  for  graduation.    What  do  you 
do?    First  you  help  the  student  identify  ways  to  pursue  his  interest  in  art 
and  earn  elective  credits  at  least.    He  might  take  an  art  course  offered  by 
the  high  schools  or  other  agencies  (such  as  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment), combined  with  a  project  in  the  Coninuni cations  and  Media  Package, 
working  with  a  Resource  Person  who  is  a  graphic  artist.    You  show  you  are 
serious  about  helping  him  pursue  his  interests;  you  encourage  him  to  seriously 
explore  careers  in  the  arts.    Then,  of  necessity,  you  confront  him  with  the 
other  decisions  he  must  make  in  planning  his  program. 

For  example,  he  needs  150  credits  to  graduate;*  50  a  year  or  25  a  semes- 
ter.   He  needs  English,  social  studies,  science,  math,  physical  education, 
and  elective  credits.    As  a  sophomore,  he  must  have  physical  education;  it's 
required,  but  he  gets  to  choose  how  to  meet  the  requirement.    So  now  he  plans 
to  earn  5  credits  in  physical  education,  as  well  as  5  credits  in  art.  Your 
program  requires  that  he  plan  to  earn  25  credits  per  semester  for  normal  pro- 
gress toward  graduation.    He  still  has  to  choose  in  what  subject  areas  he  will 
earn  15  credits.    You  explain  the  pros  and  cons  of  getting  requirements  out  of 


*  Ten  EBCE  credits  equal  1  Carnegie  unit.    If  your  program  uses  a  different 
credit  system,  you  can  simply  pencil  in  realistic  figures  and  still  follow 
this  example. 
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the  way  first.    He  chooses  to  work  on  math,  English,  and  world  studies  during 
the  current  term  for  his  remaining  15  credits.    His  Long-Term  Plan  is  complete; 
his  tentative  goals  for  the  current  term  at  least  are  identified.    You  both 
know  he  can  change  them  if  necessary  as  you  begin  to  plan  more  specifically 
how  he  will  meet  each  goal. 


Selecting  and  Scheduling  Activities 

Through  your  long-term  planning  conferences,  the  student  has  formulated 
some  broad  goals  for  the  term  —  what  careers  or  issues  he  wants  to  explore, 
what  credits  he  wants  to  earn,  what  basic  skills  he  wants  to  improve  --  and 
decided  generally  how  he  is  going  to  accomplish  each  (completing  projects, 
workshops,  tutorials,  independent  study,  or  external  courses). 

The  array  of  learning  activities  and  resources  from  which  students  can 
choose  in  planning  their  programs  for  the  term  will  vary  from  one  EBCE  program 
to  the  next.    At  Far  West  School,  students  could  select  from  the  following 
kinds  of  activities: 

Pn.0  je-c  tb .  Individual  or  small-group  projects  include  field  work  with 
resources  in  the  community,  related  reading,  and  completion  of  at  least  one 
tangible  product,  along  with  participation  in  related  project  seminars.  In 
general,  the  project  format  is  appropriate  for  students  to  use  in  exploring 
careers,  researching  subjects  or  issues  of  interest,  and  earning  both  elec- 
tive and  required  course  credits  (depending  on  the  resources  available). 
Through  experience-based  projects  students  can  also  improve  and  apply  basic 
skills  in  practical  situations. 

Projects  are  less  appropriate,  or  should  be  combined  with  other  activ- 
ities, when  the  student  needs  intensive  and  guided  drill  and  practice  to 
master  a  desired  skill  or  subject,  e.g.,  for  basic  reading,  writing,  and  math 
skills;  for  advanced  mathematics  such  as  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
statistics,  or  calculus;  or  for  basic  grounding  in  a  foreign  language. 
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Depending  on  the  student's  previous  background  in  a  subject,  his  career 
and  educational  plans,  his  capacity  for  self-directed  learning,'  and  the  avail- 
ability of  willing  resources,  you  and  the  student  may  also  find  the  project 
format  alone  insufficient  to  meet  certain  other  kinds  of  learning  goals.  For 
example,  the  college-bound  student  who  wishes  to  major  in  physics  should  be 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  high  school  or  community  college  laboratory  physics 
course  to  acquire  a  thorough  foundation  in  the  subject      along  with  completing 
a  project  with  appropriate  Resource  Persons  to  test  and  clarify  his  career 
goals  and  to  learn  practical  applications  of  what  he  is  studying, 

OtheA  ActivltA.eA.    Supplementary  learning  activities  are  discussed  more 
fully  in  Supplementary  Curriculum.    Which  kinds  will  be  available  to  your 
students  will  depend  on  your  own  program's  resources  and  relationships  with 
district  schools  and  colleges.    Far  West  School  students  could  choose  from 
the  following  supplementary  (non-project)  activities  and  resources,  but  had 
to  combine  them  whenever  feasible  with  project  activities.    The  Far  West  EBCE 
staff  offered  individuaZlzzd  tiLtonA^ats  and  programmed  study  geared  to  the 
specific  learning  needs  and  objectives  of  a  particular  student,  and  small- 
group  tutorials  and  loo^^kop^  to  assist  students  with  common  needs  or  objec- 
tives.   Far  West  students  were  also  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  zxtznncU 
coLiUz^  as  appropriate  to  meet  certain  learning  needs       that  is,  courses 
and  classes  offered  outside  EBCE  by  the  high  schools,  community  colleges  or 
ocher  agencies  such  as  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 

In  helping  an  individual  student  make  decisions  about  which  of  his  goals 
to  pursue  through  projects,  and  how  much  of  his  total  program  should  consist 
of  project  activities,  you  will  want  him  to  consider  the  following: 

•  How  well  can  he  plan  his  own  activities  and  manage  his  own 
time?    A  student  with  no  experience  in  self-directed  learning 
may  take  less  risk  by  phasing  into  it,  planning  only  one 
project  the  first  term,  and  filling  out  his  program  with  more 
structured  activities  such  as  workshops,  tutorials  or  external 
courses. 

•  How  many  projects  can  he  handle  at  once?    One  student  may  be 
better  off  planning  and  completing  one  by  midterm,  before 
starting  the  next.    Another  may  prefer  working  on  two  or 
three  projects  simultaneously. 
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•  Does  he  possess  the  backr,round  skills  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  do  the  kind  of  project  he  wants  to  do?    The  student  who 
wants  to  work  on  a  project  with  an  accountant,  but  lacks  some 
basic  math  skills,  may  need  to  complete  a  tutorial  this  term 
and  plan  to  work  on  the  project  next  term  (and  ...^.y  need  to 
tind  this  out   for  himself  by  visiting  the  resource,  rather 
than  just  being  told  so  by  you). 

•  Are  the  kinds  of  resources  he  needs  available  or  likely  to  be 
developed  in  time  for  him  to  pursue  a  specific  kind  of  project 
this  term?    If  not,  the  student  should  postpone  the  project 
until  next  term  and  complete  a  Request  for  Resource  (page  195) 
to  inform  the  Resource  Analyst  of  his  need. 

Experience-based  projects  constitute  the  heart  of  the  student's  learning 
program.    But  it  takes  some  time  to  develop  detailed  project  plans  (discussed 
in  the  next  section).    The  student  will  be  testing  some  initial  interests 
through  Orientation  visits  with  resources,  looking  through  Resource  Guides 
and  project  planning  packages,  attending  project  seminars  to  discuss  possible 
topics,  and  so  on.    In  the  meantime,  you  will  want  to  help  him  firm  up  his 
other  program  plans,  such  as  tutorials  or  workshops  he  wants  to  take,  and 
rough  out  a  schedule  which  allows  him  ample  time  to  work  with  resource  people 
in  the  community. 

As  you  and  the  student  begin  to  work  out  the  details  of  his  program,  you 
will  want  to  have  available  blank  copies  of  appropriate  planning  forms,  in- 
cluding the  Weekly  Activity  Schedule,  Request  for  Supplementary  Assistance, 
External  Course  Description,  Physical  Education  Plan,  and  Overview  of  Student 
Activities.    (See  Appendix  2,  pages  171  to  179.) 

As  soon  as  possible  after  completing  the  Long-Term  Plan,  you  and  the 
student  should  accomplish  the  following  intermediate  planning  steps: 

•  Identify  the  project  seminars  the  student  should  attend  to 
begin  firming  up  topics  for  projects  and  identifying  appro- 
priate resources.    Enter  the  times  of  these  seminar  meetings 
on  the  student's  Weekly  Activity  Schedule. 

•  Block  off  the  times  of  the  student's  required  advisory  group 
meetings  on  his  weekly  schedule. 

•  Identify  any  regularly-scheduled  workshops  or  courses  the 
student  desires  to  enroll  in  to  pursue  his  goals  for  the  term, 
complete  aporopriate  planning  or  request  forms  (such  as  the 
Request  for' Supplementary  Assistance  or  External  Course  ^ 
Description),  and  block  off  meeting  times  on  the  student  s 
schedule  (recognizing  that  enrollment  limits  may  require 
changes  later) . 
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•  Identify  any  needs  or  goals  requiring  supplementary  assistance 
where  the  student  must  obtain  additional  information  from  the 
Skills  Specialist  or  other  staff  before  selecting  specific 
learning  activities.    Prepare  a  Request  for  Supplementary  As- 
sistance and  have  the  student  make  an  appointment  with  the 
Skills  Specialist  to  discuss  his  needs  and  options.    As  soon 
as  the  student's  needs  are  further  diagnosed  and  activities 
selected,  enter  meeting  or  appointment  times  on  the  student's 
Weekly  Activity  Schedule. 

•  If  the  student  needs  or  desires  to  engage  in  physical  educa- 
tion activities  for  credit,  complete  a  Physical  Education  Plan 
and/or  an  External  Course  Description  as  appropriate. 

When  the  above  decisions  are  made,  all  regularly-scheduled  activities  should 
be  blocked  off  on  the  student's  Weekly  Activity  Schedule.    Before  giving 
final  approval  to  these  activities,  you  should  assure  that  the  student  will 
have  adequate  time  available  for  working  on    projects  with  resources  in  the 
community.    (Far  West  School  required  that  students  have  five  full  mornings 
or  afternoons  available  for  such  field  work.)    If  the  student's  program  allows 
only  an  hour  here  and  two  hours  there  for  appointments  with  resources,  the 
student  will  not  have  adequate  time  to  adjust  his  schedule  to  acconmodate 
those  of  the  resources  he  wants  to  work  with,  nor  to  spend  sufficient  time  at 
resource  sites  to  engage  in  significant  learning. 

As  the  student  decides  which  activities  he  will  engage  in  to  earn  needed 
credits,  you  should  record  his  plans  on  the  Overview  of  Student  Activities. 
The  Overview  along  with  the  Long-Term  Plan  provides  a  ready  reference  for  use 
in  determining  the  completeness  of  the  student's  plans  and  program. 


Planning  Supplementary  Activities 

While  the  student  is  attending  project  seminars,  and  visiting  Resource 
Persons  and  Organizations  to  firm  up  his  project  plans,  he  should  also  begin 
working  with  the  Skills  Specialist  to  plan  any  supplementary  learning  activ- 
ities he  has  chosen.  (Procedures  for  planning  supplementary  learning  activ- 
ities are  discussed  in  detail  in  Supplementary  Curriculum.  As  the  student's 
Learning  Coordinator,  you  are  responsible  for  assuring  that  any  planned 
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supplementary  activities  (such  as  tutoring  in  math)  are  consistent  with 
his  overall  program  and  integrated  whenever  possible  with  his  project 
acti vi  ties. 


Physical  Education 

If  the  student  is  required  to  or  wants  to  enroll  in  a  regular  high  school 
physical  education  course,  your  concern  may  be  limited  to  noting  the  fact  on 
his  Overview  of  Student  Activities  and  assuring  that  the  scheduled  time  of 
the  class  does  not  interfere  with  his  EBCE  activities.    If  your  students  have 
the  option  of  earning  physical  education  credits  through  verified  independent 
activities  or  other  external  courses,  make  sure  that  each  student's  planned 
activities  are  recorded  on  a  Physical  Education  Plan  or  External  Course  De- 
scription, as  appropriate.    Far  West  School  encouraged  students  to  meet  the 
state's  physical  education  requirement  by  integrating  planned  physical  exer- 
cise into  their  schedules  just  as  working  adults  should  do.    (However,  for 
credit  to  be  earned  students  had  to  iOcPtify  someone  who  could  verify  they 
had  in  fact  engaged  in  the  planned  activity.)    Students  interested  in  team 
sports  were  encouraged  to  form  groups  and  even  compete  with  teams  from  other 
alternative  schools  in  the  area.    Being  located  in  a  downtown  office  building, 
the  school  arranged  for  students  to  use  recreational  facilities  and  equipment 
at  the  YMCA,  at  a  local  church,  and  at  a  Parks  Department  community  center. 
Far  West  School  students  also  met  their  physical  education  requirements  by 
enrolling  in  courses  offered  by  profit  and  nonprofit  agencies  (including 
judo,  aikido,  belly  dancing,  lifesaving  and  weight  lifting). 


External  Courses 

In  addition  to  helping  a  student  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  taking  high 
school,  coimiunity  college,  or  other  courses  outside  EBCE  to  meet  certain  of 
his  goals,  you  will  want  to  make  sure  that  his  decisions  are  recorded  and 
consistent  with  program  rules  or  requirements  and  with  his  other  planned 
activities . 
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To  ensure  that  students  had  adequate  time  available  for  experience- 
based  learning,  Far  West  allowed  them  to  enroll  in  no  more  than  one  outside 
course  per  semester  (and  no  more  than  three  internal ly-offered  workshops  or 
tutorials)  without  prior  written  permission  from  the  Program  Director.  Stu- 
dents desiring  to  enroll  in  an  external  course  for  high  school  credit  had  to 
■give  their  reasons  and  obtain  their  Learning  Coordinator's  advance  approval 
on  an  External  Course  Description,    Far  West  students  were  also  required  to 
integrate  any  external  course  with  a  related  project,  to  merge  career  explora- 
tion with  their  academic  study,  unless  there  was  a  legitimate  reason  for  not 
doing  so.    Some  legitimate  reasons  were  that  the  program  had  not  yet  developed 
any  appropriate  Resource  Persons  or  Organizations  with  whom  students  could 
work  on  related  projects,  or  that  requiring  a  project  was  just  too  artificial 
(e.g.,  if  the  student  wanted  to  take  a  typing  course  just  so  he  could  type 
his  college  term  papers). 

To  receive  credit  for  a  completed  course,  whether  part  of  a  project  or 
not,  the  student  had  to  obtain  a  final  report  indicating  satisfactory  comple- 
tion from  the  course  instructor  and  give  it  to  his  Learning  Coordinator.  Of 
course,  if  the  student  is  enrolled  in  a  regular  class  at  your  high  school, 
the  schooTs  normal  procedures  will  govern  the  recording  of  credits  and  grades 
on  his  transcript  for  the  course. 

Workshops  and  Tutorials 

Detailed  planning  for  participation  in  workshops  and  tutorials  is  usually 
done  by  other  EBCE  staff      the  Skills  Specialist,  tutor  or  workshop  leader 
in  consultation  with  the  student.    As  the  student's  Learning  Coordinator  you 
should  review  these  plans  carefully  to  make  sure  they  are  in  fact  responsive 
to  thfc  student's  needs  and  consistent  with  his  Long-Term  Plan  and  overall 
program  for  the  term. 

If  the  student  has  identified  an  interest  or  need  which  you  and  he  feel 
can  best  be  pursued  through  a  prescheduled  workshop,  complete  and  forward  a 
Request  for  Supplementary  Assistance  to  the  Skills  Specialist  indicating  the 
student's  need  and  the  workshop  desired.    The  Skills  Specialist  then  confirms 
the  student^s  enrollment  in  the  workshop  and  its  scheduled  days  and  times  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  Request  and  returns  it  to  you.    After  the  first  or 
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second  meeting  of  the  workshop,  the  student  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Workshop  Description,  detailing  its  objectives  and  requirements  for  you  to 
include  in  his  file.    You  should  review  the  description  with  the  student, 
make  sure  that  he  understands  what  is  expected  of  him  by  the  workshop  leader, 
and  discuss  with  him  ways  that  he  can  integrate  workshop  activities  with  his 
experience-based  projects.    Far  West  School  offered  workshops  to  meet  shared 
student  needs  or  interests  in  a  variety  of  areas,  including  French,  Spanish, 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  psychology,  and  communications.  (Several 
examples  of  Workshop  Descriptions  are  provided  in  the  Supplementary  Curriculum 
handbook.) 

If  the  student  has  identified  an  interest  or  need  requiring  supplementary 
assistance,  but  needs  to  obtain  additional  information  from  the  Skills  Spe- 
cialist before  deciding  how  to  pursue  it,  prepare  a  Request  for  Supplementary 
Assistance  and  have  the  student  make  an  appointment  with  the  Skills  Specialist 
to  discuss  his  options.    The  Skills  Specialist  may  have  to  administer  diag- 
nostic tests  to  pinpoint  the  student's  particular  needs,  especially  in  basic 
skills  areas  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.    He  can  then  help  the 
student  identify  specific  areas  of  weakness  to  work  on,  develop  individualized 
goals  and  objectives,  and  decide  whether  to  pursue  the  needed  work  through 
independent  study,  tutorial,  workshop,  or  external  course.    You  should  then 
receive  a  copy  of  the  Diagnosis  and  Plan,  containing  the  above  information. 
Again  you  should  review  the  plan  with  the  student  to  make  sure  that  expec- 
tations are  clear,  that  opportunities  for  integrating  the  supplementary 
activity  with  the  student's  work  on  projects  have  been  explored,  and  that 
the  schedule  and  planned  credits  for  the  activity  are  consistent  with  the 
student's  overall  program. 

If  you  find  that  the  student  does  not  clearly  understand  what  is  ex- 
pected in  a  particular  supplementary  learning  activity,  that  the  objectives 
or  activity  are  not  entirely  responsive  to  his  needs  or  learning  style,  or 
that  the  plans  are  inconsistent  with  his  Long-Term  Plan,  you  should  immedi- 
ately discuss  and  resolve  these  problems  with  the  student.  Skills  Specialist, 
and  tutor,  as  appropriate. 

By  now  you  are  probably  wondering  why  you  can't  just  leave  it  to  the 
Skills  Specialist  to  work  with  the  student  to  develop  plans  for  supplementary 
learning  activities,  monitor  student  progress,  and  award  credit  when  credit 
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is  due,  leaving  you  to  work  with  him  on  his  projects.    Maybe  you  will  decide 
that  you  can.    But,  first,  consider  some  of  the  risks  in  doing  so. 

As  a  Learning  Coordinator  you  will  be  working  closely  with  approximately 
25  students.    Through  individual  conferences  and  advisory  group  meetings  you 
will  get  to  know  each  one  very  well       their  goals,  needs,  interests, 
learning  styles,  initiative,  self-discipline,  attitudes  toward  school,  and  so 
forth.    The  Skills  Specialist,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  working  with  many 
■nore  students  to  plan  specific  learning  activities  to  meet  specific  needs. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  know  each  student  as  fully      what  their  career  and 
educational  goals  are,  what  credits  they  need  tn  earn,  whether  their  schedules 
will  allow  adequate  opportunity  for  working  with  resources  in  the  community, 
whether  they  can  really  be  expected  to  work  at  their  own  pace  through  pro- 
grammed materials  or  will  be  frustrated  by  having  to  work  along  with  the  group 
in  a  workshop,  and  whether  they  are  using  the  more  familiar  structure  of 
workshops  and  tutorials  as  a  refuge  to  avoid  having  to  plan  projects  and  work 
with  "strangers"  in  the  community.    Only  you  will  know  enough  about  the  stu- 
dent to  help  him  work  out  a  feasible,  integrated,  experience-based  program, 
tailored  to  his  interests  and  needs  while  meeting  district  and  program  re- 
quirements,   A  few  simple  examples  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  need  for 
centralized  coordination  and  authority  to  approve  students'  program  and 
learning  activity  plans. 

•  Working  with  the  Skills  Specialist  on  separate  occasions  the 
student  plans  to  enroll  in  a  French  workshop  which  meets 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10:00  a.m.;  an  algebra 
workshop  which  meets  the  same  days  at  2:00  p.m.;  and  a  writing 
skills  tutorial  for  English  credit  meeting  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
from  1:00  to  2:30  p.m.    The  student's  required  advisory  group 
meetings  are  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  9:00  to  10:30  a.m.  The 
student  also  plans  to  work  on  projects  to  earn  government  and 
science  credit  and  will  need  to  attend  the  biweekly  project 
seminar  meetings  in  Social  Science  and  Life  Science  every  other 
Monday  and  Tuesday.    The  student  has  thus  scheduled  himself  for 
activities  at  the  EBCE  site  every  morning  and  afternoon,  with 
never  more  than  a  90-minute  block  of  time  available  for  meetings 
with  Resource  Persons  to  work  on  his  two  projects.    Not  only 
may  he  have  difficulty  even  a^^ranging  appointments  with  re- 
sources, since  he  can  give  them  few  alternatives,  he  will  never 
be  able  to  spend  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time  at  any  resource 
si  te. 
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•  The  district  allows  students  to  receive  a  maximum  of  40 
credits  a  semester.    Working  with  his  Learning  Coordinator 
the  student  plans  projects  to  earn  25  credits,  physical 
education  activities  for  5  credits,  and  a  community  college 
course  for  5  credics.    He  then  plans  additional  activities 
with  the  Skills  Specialist  to  earn  10  credits  in  other  areas. 
No  matter  how  hard  the  student  works  to  accomplish  all  these 
plans,  at  the  end  of  the  semester  he  will  not  be  able  to 
receive  all  the  credits  he  plans  to  earn.    Worse  yet,  he  may 
be  overextending  himself  so  that  he  accomplishes  less  than 

he  is  capable  of. 

•  The  student  is  seriously  interested  in  becoming  a  carpenter 
and  is  planning  a  project  with  a  Resource  Person  to  learn 
basic  carpentry  skills.    The  student  has  not  yet  met  the 
district's  math  requirement.    He  requests  supplementary  as- 
sistance; the  Skills  Specialist  administers  diagnostic  tests 
to  pinpoint  his  weaknesses,  and  the  student  and  a  math  tutor, 
who  is  unaware  of  the  planned  project,  then  work  out  specific 
objectives,  performance  criteria,  and  assignments  in  a  pro- 
grammed text      with  no  plans  to  relate  assignments  to  the 
kinds  of  problems  carpenters  encounter  in  their  work.  This 
is  clearly  not  a  crisis,  but  a  missed  opportunity  to  enhance 
the  student*s  motivation  and  effort. 

Alert  action  by  a  Learning  Coordinator,  who  knows  more  about  the  student 
and  has  centralized  responsibility  and  authority  for  approving  his  plans,  can 
head  off  potential  problems  and  maximize  opportunities  for  helping  the  student 
develop  an  integrated  program.    Diffusing  the  authority  among  several  staff 
members  can  lead  to  both  unrealistic  planning  and  fragmented  learning  acti- 
vities. 

As  the  student  is  working  with  you  to  formulate  his  Long-Term  Plan,  and 
is  beginning  to  participate  in  chosen  courses,  workshops,  or  tutorials,  he 
is  also  exploring  ideas  for  projects  and  beginning  work  on  project  plans. 
This  process  is  discussed  next. 


Project  Planning 

While  you  and  the  student  are  firming  up  his  Long-Tenn  Plan,  going 
through  the  steps  just  described,  he  should  be  well  into  the  early  stages  of 
developing  one  or  more  projects:    browsing  through  packages  and  Resource 
Guides,  attending  project  seminars,  and  exploring  possible  topics  and  ideas 
with  resources  in  the  community. 
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Before  we  get  into  the  process  of  helping  students  plan  and  carry  out 
projects,  it  might  be  well  to  briefly  reiterate  their  purpose  and  nature. 
We  have  described  learning  in  EBCE  as  a  process  of  inquiry  based  on  experi- 
ence.   The  project  format  is  the  central  mechanism  for  enabling  you  and  the 
student  to  organize  that  learning.    By  focusing  a  course  of  study  in  terms 
of  a  subject,  a  career,  or  a  significant  issue,  the  project  approach  inte- 
grates learning  across  essential  program  areas:    utilizing  direct  experience 
in  the  community,  the  student  explores  careers,  applies  basic  skills,  and 
pursues  academic  subject  matter  at  the  same  time.    It  is  also  the  key  planning 
tool  for  student  learning:    it  causes  the  student  to  set  goals,  determine 
activities  and  resources  needed  to  pursue  them,  and  to  specify  in  the  form 
of  goal  indicators  the  ways  he  intends  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  achieved 
his  purposes. 

Helping  students  plan  worthwhile  projects  and  engage  in  significant 
learning  activities  with  people  in  the  community  is  bound  to  be  both  the 
most  exciting  and  the  most  difficult  part  of  your  job  as  a  Learning  Coordi- 
nator.   It's  a  continual  learning  experience  for  you  as  well  as  your  students. 
From  your  discussions  with  the  student  and  the  resources  with  whom  he  is 
working  and  perhaps  a  little  research  of  your  own  on  the  side,  you  get  to 
learn  along  with  him  about  a  variety  of  careers,  about  the  problems  people 
face  in  their  work  and  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  use  to  solve  them,  and 
about  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  issues  with  which  you  may  now  have  only  . 
a  nodding  acquaintance. 

It  is  also  hard  work.    You  have  to  help  students  identify  and  clarify 
what  they  really  think,  feel,  and  want  to  do,  then  help  them  learn  how  to 
plan,  work  with  adults  in  the  community,  ask  significant  questions,  evaluate 
answers,  and  solve  problems  they  encounter  along  the  way.    Don*t  expect  them, 
or  all  of  them,  to  know  what  they  want  to  do  and  how  to  go  about  it.  If 
they  already  knew  how  to  be  independent  learners,  they  wouldn't  need  you. 


Start  With  the  Student's  Interests 

The  first  step  is  to  find  an  interest  you  can  build  on.    What  career 

areas  would  the  student  like  to  explore?    What  concerns  him  most  about  his 

future?   What  bothers  him  about  his  society  or  about  people  in  general?  What 
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subjects  turn  him  on?    What  does  he  read  in  his  spare  time?   What  kind  of 
television  programs  does  he  watch?   What  are  his  career  goals?    Has  he  checked 
them  out,  talked  with  people  in  that  kind  of  work,  tried  to  envision  himself 
on  the  job  day  after  day?    From  attending  project  seminars,  looking  through 
packages  or  Resource  Guides,  or  talking  with  other  students,  does  he  already 
know  some  Resource  Persons  or  Organizations  he'd  like  to  check  out? 

Most  students  are  self-starters.    That  is,  from  visits  with  resources, 
kicking  around  topics  and  issues  in  project  seminars,  looking  through  packages 
and  Resource  Guides,  and  from  talking  with  you,  most  students  will  come  up 
with  ideas  of  the  kinds  of  things  they  want  to  look  into  or  maybe  even  build 
a  project  around.    Your  task  will  be  to  help  the  student  focus  his  interest 
in  terms  of  some  significant  questions,  and  begin  mapping  out  the  kinds  of 
resources  and  activities  that  will  best  help  him  get  answers. 

You  will  encounter  some  students,  however,  who  just  have  no  inkling  of 
what  they  would  like  to  do  and  offer  you  no  help  in  finding  out  possibly 
because  someone,  somewhere,  slammed  a  door  on  their  curiosity  or  initiative 
and  they  have  developed  the  habit  of  waiting  to  be  told  what  to  do.  With 
this  kind  of  student  you  will  have  to  do  more  groundwork. 

First,  make  sure  he  is  exposed  to  all  sources  for  kindling  ideas: 
project  seminars  to  hear  about  topic  leads  and  interesting  Resource  Persons; 
some  career  interest  inventories  to  at  least  identify  fields  he  might  start 
exploring  th>^ough  projects;  the  list  of  resources  from  one  of  the  package 
areas  in  which  he  needs  to  earn  credit  (and  maybe  even  have  him  select  three 
resources  to  visit  for  Orientations;  if  he  doesn't  find  a  person  he  wants  to 
work  with  or  a  project  idea  through  these  visits,  he  can  then  choose  three 
more  to  visit) . 

In  the  meantime,  go  on  the  assumption  that  every  student  cares  about 
something,  and  that  just  about  any  concern  can  provide  good  grist, for 
learning.    If  a  student  seems  intrigued  by  drugs,  use  it,  talk  about  it» 
"Ever  wondered  what  happens  to  your  body  when  you  put  a  pill  or  capsule  into 
it?    How  does  marijuana  affect  perception,  reflexes?    Finding  out  might  be 
a  way  to  earn  needed  science  credits.    Are  there  nonchemical ,  drugless  ways 
to  reach  the  same  heightened  consciousness  that  we  call  getting  high?  What 
are  these  other  ways;  where  are  they  used?    How  do  they  work?" 
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Or  with  the  "turned-off "  student,  what  are  his  negative  concerns: 
his  dislikes,  worries,  or  gripes?    Maybe  he  believes  adults  are  on  "authority 
trips,"  or  that  the  American  political  system  is  a  farce  because  the  average 
citizen  has  no  say  in  the  decisions  that  control  his  life,  or  that  cities  are 
ugly  places.    Such  feelings  or  opinions  can  be  easily  turned  into  questions 
worth  answering  or  problems  to  solve.    It  involves  being  an  alert  listener 
and  a  willingness  to  work  with  whatever  students  give  you.    Most  students 
have  never  considered  the  possibility  that  their  discontents  could  be  the 
mainspring  of  legitimate  and  rewarding  learning. 

If  all  else  fails,  if  the  student  really  desires  to  do  nothing,  you  must 
confer  with  his  parents  and  perhaps  counsel  him  out  of  the  program  to  make 
room  for  students  who  do  want  to  make  use  of  EBCE's  resources.    That  action 
should  be  taken  very  cautiously,  however,  because  students  do  change  and  in- 
terests can  appear  very  suddenly.    Also  difficult  is  the  student  with  an 
abiding  interest  in  some  subject,  such  as  astronomy  or  veterinary  medicine, 
who  wants  to  work  on  nothing  else,  even  though  he  still  needs  credit  in 
government,  history,  and  other  subjects  to  graduate.    While  you  want  to  capi- 
talize on  the  student's  interests,  you  do  not  want  to  be  confined  to  whatever 
those  interests  are  now,  but  to  expand  the  student's  knowledge  of  careers, 
his  physical  environment,  his  society,  and  himself.    Do  not  feel  you  are 
selling  out  by  requiring  the  student  to  do  a  project  in  a  field  in  which  he 
expresses  total  lack  of  interest,  in  order  to  earn  the  credit  he  needs  to 
graduate.    (If  most  school  districts  didn't  already  require  that  students 
earn  credits  across  several  subject  areas,  we  would  have  built  the  require- 
ment into  EBCE.    As  it  is,  we  added  the  requirement  that  students  explore 
six  careers  for  each  year  they  are  in  the  program.) 

Often  students  are  most  interested  in  what  they  can  do,  with  whom,  than 
in  what  they  might  learn;  so  finding  a  project  topic  frequently  begins  with 
finding  a  resource  the  student  wants  to  work  with. 

Planning  Resource  Orientations 

At  Far  West  School  we  soon  learned  that  students  were  much  more  likely 
to  derive  something  worthwhile  from  visiting  a  resource  if  they  had  given  some 
thought  first  to  why  they  were  going  and  what  they  hoped  to  learn.    So  we 
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begdn  requiring  them  to  develop  plans  for  projects  before  going  to  a  resource 
site.    Students  soon  pointed  out  that  this  was  as  unfair  as  a  teacher  asking 
them  to  outline  their  term  paper  on  the  first  day  of  class.    Just  as  students 
in  a  course  need  time  to  do  some  listening,  reading,  and  thinking  --  to  find 
out  what  the  course  is  about  --  before  they  can  say  what  they  would  like  to 
do  a  paper  on,  EBCE  students  need  to  find  out  more  about  the  resources  they 
can  work  with,  and  the  kinds  of  things  they  can  do  and  learn  at  a  site  before 
they  can  develop  a  full-fledged  Project  Plan.    The  Project  Sketch  approach 
was  developed  to  allow  students  to  check  out  resources  and  possible  project 
topics,  while  assuring  that  they  did  so  in  a  planned  and  thoughtful  way. 
Using  the  form  (page  185)  as  a  planning  aid,  the  student  makes  sure  he  knows 
why  he's  going  to  a  particular  site  (interest  in  a  career,  subject,  or  issue) 
and  knows  what  questions  he's  going  to  try  to  answer  while  there. 

Before  approving  a  Project  Sketch,  you  should  assure  yourself  that  the 
student  has  read  and  understood  the  Resource  Guide,  has  realistic  notions  of 
what  to  expect  from  the  resource,  and  has  developed  a  set  of  questions  that 
will  help  him  move  toward  developing  a  Project  Plan.    It  can  be  very  annoying 
to  a  Resource  Person  volunteering  his  time  and  embarrassing  to  you  and  the 
student  to  have  a  student  appear  at  a  resource  site  (usually  a  place  of  work) 
unaware  of  what  to  expect,  or  with  incorrect  expectations,  or  without  a  clear 
idea  of  what  he  wants  to  accomplish  in  the  meeting. 

Some  unfortunate  examples  from  Far  West  School  experience  may  illustrate 
the  importance  of  monitoring  students'  preparation  for  resource  visits. 

•  The  Resource  Guide  for  the  oceanographi c  institute  explains 
that  the  Orientation  for  students  consists  of  a  morning's 
cruise  on  a  boat,  talking  with  staff,  and  taking  and  testing 
samples  of  bay  water  and  ocean  floor.    It  clearly  specifies 
that  the  student  should  wear  work  clothes  and  bring  a  bag 
lunch.    The  student  shows  up  in  a  velvet  suit  with  no  food 
and  spends  a  miserable  day,  hungry  and  unable  to  participate. 

•  The  Resource  Guide  for  the  state  assemblyman's  legislative 
aide  briefly  describes  her  job  helping  constituents  deal  with 
governmental  agencies  and  administrative  red  tape.    It  suggests 
project  activities  through  which  students  can  learn  firsthand 
about  governmental  structure  and  agencies,  relationships  be- 

•  tween  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  and  so  ^oi^th. 
The  student  arranges  an  Orientation,  not  having  read  the  Guide 
or  not  having  understood  it,  expecting  to  find  out  what  it  s 
like  to  be  a  secretary.    If  the  LC  had  not  reviewed  the  student  s 
Project  Sketch,  looked  at  the  Resource  Guide,  and  asked  some 
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probing  questions  to  learn  that  the  student  had  picked  a 
resource  totally  inappropriate  for  her  purpose,  both  the 
school  and  the  student  would  have  been  embarrassed.  Having 
caught  the  error,  the  LC  was  able  to  use  the  opportunity  to 
help  the  student  decide  to  visit  the  resource  anyway,  but 
with  the  questions  that  would  help  her  perhaps  finds  an  in- 
teresting topic  for  a  government  project.    In  the  meantime, 
he  would  help  her  locate  appropriate  Resource  Persons  she 
might  work  with  to  learn  about  secretarial  careers. 

Depending  on  the  student's  reading  skills  and  working  vocabulary,  you 
may  well  have  to  reaa  Resource  Guides  to  him,  or  explain  what  they  mean.* 
You  will  also  want  to  help  students  learn  what  kinds  of  questions  to  pursue 
during  Orientations  with  resources.    While  they  should  aim  at  more  than  yes 
or  no  responses,  they  are  not  expected  at  this  stage  to  be  highly  detailed 
or  focused.    For  a  student  planning  to  visit  a  political  reporter  on  the 
local  newspaper,  the  following  would  be  an  adequate  set  of  questions  on  a 
Project  Sketch: 

1.  What  does  a  reporter  do?    How  does  he  spend  his  day? 

2.  How  much  does  he  get  paid? 

3.  How  much  education  does  it  take? 

4.  Does  he  get  to  pick  what  stories  he  will  write? 

5.  What  are  the  other  jobs  on  a  newspaper? 

6.  What  kind  of  project  could  I  do  there? 

Once  the  student  has  worked  out  an  acceptable  Project  Sketch,  -^nd  gotten 
your  approval,  he  telephones  the  Resource  Person  or  Resource  Organization  Co- 
ordinator to  arrange  for  an  Orientation  visit.    You  may  want  to  observe  him 
do  this  the  first  few  times,  or  even  show  him  how  if  he  appears  reluctant  to 
pick  up  the  phone  himself.    May  students  have  never  conducted  business  on  the 
telephone,  and  need  to  learn  how  to  introduce  themselves,  explain  that  they 
desire  to  make  an  appointment  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  working  with  the 
person  on  a  school  project,  and  explain  why  they  have  chosen  to  call  the  par- 
ticular resource  (interest  in  the  career,  the  organization,  or  a  subject  or 
issue).    They  may  also  need  to  learn  to  be  ready  to  say  if  an  appointment 


*  Trying  to  write  Resource  Guides  in  such  simple  terms  that  students  with  very 
limited  reading  ability  can  understand  them  is  not  only  frustrating  for  staff 
but  insulting  to  other  students. 
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time  is  convenient  or  not,  offer  alternatives,  and  write  down  agreed-upon 
dates  and  times.    The  first  few  times  you  may  also  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  student  knows  how  to  get  to  the  resource  site  and  is  planning  to  leave 
on  the  appointed  day  in  plenty  of  time  to  arrive  on  schedule- 
Typically  on  an  Orientation  visit,  the  student  should  be  trying  to  find 
out  about  the  Resource  Person's  work,  about  the  organization,  and  possibly 
more  about  a  subject  or  issue  of  interest.    If  he  has  an  idea  for  a  project, 
or  several,  he  should  discuss  these  with  the  resource  and  find  out  whether 
he  can  really  do  the  kind  of  things  ha  wants  to  do  with  that  resource.  If 
he  doesn't  know  what  he  would  like  to  do,  he  should  ask  the  resource  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  kinds  of  things  he  could  learn  or  do  if  he  were  to  spend 
more  time,  to  suggest  some  possible  projects  he  might  get  into.    (Your  re- 
sources should  be  expecting  these  kinds  of  questions  if  they  have  been 
properly  developed.    See  Resource  Development.) 

The  student  should  be  prepared  in  advance  to  take  notes  on  what  is  said 
so  that  he  can  review  them  later  and  decide  whether  he  wants  to  work  with  the 
resource  and  start  planning  a  project.    If  he  decides  on  the  spot  that  he 
wishes  to  continue  working  with  the  resource,  he  should  arrange  the  next 
visit(s).    If  he  decides  against  further  work  with  that  person,  he  should 
thank  him  for  his  time  and  communicate  his  intention  to  seek  another  resource. 
If  he  does  not  know  yet  what  he  wants  to  do,  he  should  arrange  to  call  the 
person  in  a  few  days  after  doing  some  more  research-    Resources  naturally 
hate  to  be  left  dangling,  not  knowing  whether  the  student  plans  to  return. 
There  should  be  closure,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  soon  as  possible.* 

Far  West  staff  found  that  most  students  soon  demonstrated  competence  in 
planning  and  completing  Orientation  visits  with  resources,  and  were  ready  to 
handle  it  alone,  with  occasional  monitoring  from  the  LC  through  follow-up 
discussions  with  the  students  and  with  a  sampling  of  the  resources  they  chose 
to  visit.    A  few,  however,  in  every  LC's  group  continued  to  need  special  as- 
sistance and  supervision.    As  your  EBCE. staff  shares  information  about  student 
successes  and  problems,  you  may  well  discover  several  students  with  common 
needs  -  learning  to  phrase  questions,  to  phone  resources,  even  to  speak  up 


*  When  the  student  and  the  resource  have  agreed  to  work  together  arranged 

a  schedule  of  future  meetings,  the  student  prepares  a  Resource  Exploration 

Approval  (page  187)  to  inform  you  of  his  decision  and  obtain  your  approval, 
and  to  inform  the  Resource  Analyst  of  the  conmitment. 
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when  they  get  to  the  site  rather  than  freeze  in  front  of  strangers.    In  such 
instances,  you  may  want  to  plan  special  workshops  to  help  students  overcome 
these  problems,  or  to  have  these  students  learn  by  observing  and  accompanying 
veteran  students  on  some  resource  visits. 

To  encourage  students  to  try  to  focus  in  on  projects  and  select  some 
resources  with  whom  they  will  spend  enough  time  to  really  learn  something  from 
the  experience,  students  should  not  receive  credit  for  engaging  in  Orientations 
unless  they  become  part  of  a  project.    Close  monitoring  of  the  student's  activ- 
ities and  the  status  of  his  project  plans  is  essential  early  in  the  term  if 
you  are  to  assure  that  he  doesn't  drift  from  one  resource  to  another,  wasting 
both  his  time  and  theirs.    Later,  you  may  need  to  provide  the  student  with 
more  structure,  narrow  the  options  with  which  he  is  confronted,  and  press  him 
to  make  some  decisions  about  what  he  will  work  on  with  whom. 

Throughout  this  initial  stage  you  will  be  conferring  with  the  student  at 
regular  intervals.    It's  essentially  a  process  of  dialogue,  of  drawing  the 
student  out,  of  helping  him  look  at  and  clarify  what  he's  saying  and  thinking. 
It  works  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

You  may  need  to  help  a  student  look  more  closely  at  the  nature  of  his 
interest,  why  he's  asking  certain  questions.    There  may  be  some  buried  assump- 
tions he  should  be  aware  of.    For  example,  a  student  might  state  as  the  purpose 
of  his  project  the  desire  to  better  understand  the  decision-making  process  in- 
volved in  federal  revenue  sharing.    Through  some  probing  questions  and  further 
discussion,  however,  the  student  discovers  that  what  he  really  wants  to  do  is 
document  corruption.    So  that  instead  of  finding  out  how  a  bureaucratic  process 
works,  he  would  be  testing  an  assumption,  or  at  least  a  suspicion,  about 
crooked  politics. 

Often  you  will  need  to  help  students  interpret  their  experiences  in  the 
field.    For  example,  a  student  may  be  developing  a  project  on  preschool  learn- 
ing by  working  with  Resource  Persons  at  two  different  day  care  centers.  In 
an  early  planning  session  you  discover  that  he  likes  one  of  the  programs  but 
not  the  other.    He's  not  sure  why.    Some  probing  questions  reveal  that  the  one 
he  dislikes  is  too  permissive,  lacks  structure,  the  children  splatter  paint 
all  over  the  place,  etc, ;  the  one  he  likes  is  orderly,  well-disciplined,  and 
unchaotic.    Through  further  discussion  he  sees  that  his  preference  may  tell 
him  something  about  his  current  values,  that  what  he  has  done  is  identify 
two  different  theories  regarding  preschool  education,  and  that  while  presently 
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inclined  toward  the  more  structured  one,  the  next  step  is  to  look  into  the 
rationale  for  each,  to  discover  wfiat  the  two  approaches  seek  to  accomplish 
and  why.  Thus,  by  helping  him  examine  his  experience,  you  are  helping  him 
learn  more  about  himself,  and  deepening  the  scope  of  the  project. 

Developing  the  Project  Plan 

As  soon  as  a  student  decides  he  wants  to  look  further  into  a  career, 
subject,  or  issue  or  spend  some  time  with  a  particular  resource,  he  should 
begin  an  initial  draft  of  his  Project  Plan.    (See  pages  189  to  192-    If  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  study  the  form,  as  well  as  some  of  the  sample 
projects  in  packages       before  reading  further.)    The  form  is  primarily  a 
tool  to  help  students  organize  their  thinking,  but  it  is  also  useful  in  as- 
suring that  resources  understand  what  ttie  student  wants  to  accomplish,  as  a 
record  for  the  file  in  the  event  you  are  called  upon  to  explain  what  the 
student  is  doing  and  why,  and  as  a  mechanism  for  recording  evaluations  of 
student*s  completed  work.    For  these  reasons,  students  should  be  required 
to  begin  drafting  a  Project  Plan  as  soon  as  possible.    They  will  probably 
not,  however,  be  able  to  complete  the  Plan  until  they  have  begun  working 
regularly  with  a  resource  and  doing  some  related  research. 

As  they  begin  working  with  a  resource,  students  should  start  to  refine 
and  organize  the  questions  they  will  pursue  through  the  project,  summarize 
its  theme,  and  identify  the  resources,  including  related  readings,  they  will 
need  to  use.    It  may  well  take  a  week  or  two  of  further  research  before  the 
student  can  even  begin  to  formulate  his  project  goals  and  indicators.  Both 
you  and  he  should  understand  that  the  first  draft  of  a  Project  Plan  is  almost 
never  a  final  one.    As  the  student  gets  further  into  his  experiences  with 
resources  in  the  community,  as  he  reads,  thinks,  and  talks  about  what  he  is 
doing,  his  interest  may  shift  or  expand,  his  questions  become  sharper,  and 
his  goals  more  refined.    For  a  while,  changes  can  simply  be  made  on  the 
original  Plan  with  your  approval.    By  a  date  agreed  upon  by  you  and  the  stu- 
dent (the  "Last  Date  for  Commitment  to  Complete  the  Project"),  he  should  be 
expected  to  draft  a  much-refined,  final  version,  obtain  your  approval,  and 
provide  copies  to  his  resources  and  others  he  designates  to  evaluate  his 
work. 
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Questions  to  Be  Investigated 

Developing  a  Project  Plan  to  give  his  experiences  some  clear  purpose 
and  focus  begins  wUh  helping  the  student  formulate  some  questions  he  will 
seek  to  answer.    Frequently  you  can  work  from  the  student's  Project  Sketch 
and  Orientation  experiences  with  resources.    What  kinds  of  questions  did  he 
ask  in  talking  with  the  resource?    Did  he  get  answers?    If  not,  why?    Is  it 
because  there  wasn't  time  in  a  brief  Orientation  to  learn  those  things? 
Does  he  need  to  check  the  information  he  did  get  with  other  resources  or 
against  other  sources  of  information?    Did  his  first  visit  spark  some  new 
questions  he  would  like  to  pursue? 

Drawing  on  the  earlier  example  of  a  student  Orientation  with  a  newspaper 
reporter  (see  page  43),  you  will  probably  find  that  the  student  got  some 
answers  to  his  questions  about  a  reporter's  duties,  salary,  and  educational 
requirements.  Indeed,  the  student  may  have  come  back  enthusiastic  about  the 
resource,  already  thinking  about  new  ideas  triggered  by  the  visit.    If  not, 
talk  with  the  student  about  what  he  did  learn  and  how  he  feels  about  it  to 
see  if  this  is  something  he  might  want  to  pursue.    Is  he  satisfied  with  the 
answers  he  got?    Do  all  reporters  for  all  kinds  of  newspapers  spend  their 
days  the  same  way?    Do  all  managing  editors  feel  the  same  about  the  need  for 
a  degree  in  journalism?    Does  the  student  feel  the  information  he  did  acquire 
is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  decide  whether  he's  interested  in  a  career  in 
journalism?    What  did  he  find  out  about  the  other  jobs  on  the  newspaper? 
Does  he  want  to  know  more  about  them?    The  reporter  said  that  the  city  editor 
usually  decides  what  stories  he  should  cover  and  that  the  editor  might  make 
changes  in  a  story  after  it  was  written.    How  does  the  editor  decide  what 
kinds  of  stories  should  be  covered  and  which  reporter  should  handle  the  job? 
How  does  he  decide  what  kinds  of  changes  to  make  in  a  story,  and  whether  or 
not  to  print  it? 

If  the  student  is  not  interested  in  these  kinds  of  questions,  he  should 
perhaps  begin  looking  for  another  area  in  which  to  do  a  project  and  begin 
picking  some  other  resources  to  visit  for  Orientations.    But  if  his  Orienta- 
tion experience  has  sparked  his  curiosity,  you  should  ask  him  to  start 
drafting  a  Project  Plan,  and  to  include  new  questions  he  has  as  a  result  of 
his  meeting  with  the  resource(s)  and  his  discussion  with  you.    He  may  need 
to  meet  again  with  the  reporter  and  the  city  editor,  if  possible,  and  do  some 
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reading  about  newspapers  and  their  effect  on  public  opinion  (reconmend 
some  books,  such  as  Luce,  News  From  Nowhere,  or  Citizen  Hearst) ,    By  your 
next  meeting  with  the  student,  he  should  have  a  clearer  sense  of  the  issues 
or  problems  involved  in  reporting  the  news*    His  questions  now  might  include 
some  of  the  following: 

•  What  is  the  reporter's  most  important  concern  in  reporting 
an  event? 

•  What  does  it  mean  that  a  good  writer's  copy  goes  through 
the  meat  grinder? 

•  Do  radio  and  television  reporters  use  different  methods  and 
styles  from  those  of  newspaper  reporters?    If  so,  why  and 
what  are  they? 

•  How  true  is  the  movie  image  of  the  crusading  reporter? 

•  Is  it  possible  for  a  reporter  to  be  "objective"?    Is  it  a 
"good"  thing  to  be?    Why?    What  do  I  think  is  the  right 
approach  to  news  reporting? 

•  Why  is  an  event  newsworthy?   When  and  why  does  coverage  of 
an  event  cease? 

•  How  might  the  public  be  affected  by  the  particular  way  a 
political  event  is  reported? 

You  should  review  the  student's  questions  with  him.    Are  they  clear? 
Will  they  likely  result  in  some  significant  learning?    If  not,  you  should  help 
him  improve  them,  again  by  probing  to  draw  out  of  him  what  he  really  wants  to 
know  and  how  he  will  be  able  to  use  the  information  once  he  gets  it. 

As  many  have  pointed  out,  the  art  of  learning  is  essentially  the  art  of 
asking  questions       relevant,  appropriate,  and  substantial  questions.  Re- 
member, you  are  helping  students  ask  their  questions       not  yours  or  someone 
else's.    Only  questions  students  want  to  answer  are  likely  to  engage  them  in 
behavior  that  produces  knowledge  they  will  retain  and  be  able  to  use.  This 
doesn't  mean  a  student  can  never  relate  to  a  question  posed  by  someone  else  — 
in  a  book,  a  package,  or  an  advisory  group  —  or  that  you  can't  help  him  see 
what  a  useful  question  is,  but  that  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  really 
becomes  his  own. 
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But  how  do  you  know  whether  a  question  is  a  good  one?    These  simple 
guidelines  may  be  useful: 

•  Does  "it  open  doors  and  lead  somewhere?    Questions  that 
have  yes  or  no  or  simple-fact  answers  don't  open  doors; 
questions  that  have  right  or  wrong  answers  may  close 
doors.    A  significant  question  is  likely  to  cause  the 
student  to  ask  more  questions  and  work  to  get  answers. 

•  In  order  to  get  some  answers,  will  the  student  have  to 
use  a  variety  of  resources,  including  people  with  first- 
hand experience  in  the  field  as  well  as  published  materials? 
Questions  that  can  be  answered  by  simply  turning  to  a  dic- 
tionary, almanac,  or  text  are  less  likely  to  expand  the 
student's  curiosity. 

The  student's  Plan  may  well  include  some  questions  that  seem  trivial  to  you. 
That's  all  right,  so  long  as  it  also  includes  some  significant  questions. 

If  the  student  has  not  already  done  so,  you  should  help  him  organize 
his  list  of  questions  into  groups  or  categories  to  make  them  more  manageable 
and  to  help  him  perceive  how  they  are  interrelated.    Are  there  some  questions 
he  needs  to  answer  before  he  will  be  able  to  answer  others?    Are  some  more 
important  than  others?  Why? 

Talk  with  him  about  his  reading  as  well  as  his  resource  visits.    If  you 
are  not  familiar  with  the  books  or  articles  yourself,  get  him  to  tell  you 
how  they  bear  on  what  he's  learning  in  the  community,  what  insights  he's 
gained,  and  whether  he's  been  able  to  use  them  to  sharpen  or  broaden  his 
questions. 

Title,  Theme,  and  Planned  Credits 

Once  the  student  has  a  tentative  set  of  questions.  It  will  be  easier 
for  him  to  choose  a  project  title  and  briefly  describe  what  he  wants  to  ac- 
complish, why  (if  it's  not  self-evident),  and  how  he  plans  to  go  about  it. 
If  the  student  has  not  already  identified  which  project  planning  package  to 
use  and  started  attending  the  project  seminars,  he  should  do  so  promptly. 
He  may  need  your  help  determining  which  package  is  most  closely  related  to 
his  project  interests.    If  he  hopes  to  earn  credit  in  different  subject  areas 
through  a  single  project      say  in  biology  and  in  government  for  a  project 
dealing  with  ecological  problems  and  proposed  political  solutions  —  he  should 
be  participating  in  both  the  Life  Science  and  Social  Science  project  seminars 
and  designing  his  project  to  meet  the  goals  of  both  packages.    Until  the 
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student's  goals  and  indicators  are  fully  developed,  you  and  he  can  only 

estimate  the  kind  and  amount  of  credit  he  may  earn  through  the  project. 

(To  help  him  even  at  this  stage,  you  will  need  a  good  grasp  of  the  criteria 
discussed  in  the  credit  assignment  section  of  this  handbook.) 

Resources  and  Time  Estimates 

Based  on  his  interests  and  questions,  you  should  help  the  student 
identify  (on  page  2  of  the  Project  Plan)  the  Resource  Persons  and  Organiza- 
tions or  Community  Resources  he  plans  to  use,  whether  he  plans  to  visit  them 
for  Orientations  only  or  to  work  with  them  in  Exploration-  or  Investigation- 
level  activities,  and  roughly  how  much  time  he  will  spend  at  each  resource 
site.    (Resource  Development  describes  these  different  kinds  of  resources 
and  the  different  levels  of  student  involvement  with  resources,  summarized 
in  Exhibi t  3. ) 

The  student  interested  in  exploring  careers  in  journalism  by  working 
with  a  newspaper  reporter  should  be  encouraged  also  to  talk  with  a  magazine 
editor  and  a  broadcast  journalist  as  well  as  local  college  students  and  in- 
structors in  the  journalism  department,  so  that  he  can  compare  and  contrast 
what  he  hears  from  different  sources  and  draw  his  own  conclusions.    If  the 
student  also  intends  to  learn  how  to  write  news  stories,  he  should  plan  to 
work  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  with  the  reporter. 

Another  student  interested  in  investigating  the  issue  of  no-fault  in- 
surance should  be  encouraged  to  visit  a  lawyer  and  an  insurance  broker  as 
well  as  a  legislative  aide  to  find  out  his  or  her  views  on  the  pros  and  cons 
of  no-fault  legislation.    Depending  on  the  focus  of  the  student's  study,  he 
might  choose  to  work  further  with  some  or  all  of  these  resources. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  use  as  many  resources  as  are  available 
and  appropriate  to  their  project  interests.  They  should  be  required  to  iden 
tify  at  least  one  resource  they  will  work  with  beyond  the  Orientation  level; 
otherwise,  they  may  never  get  more  than  superficial  exposure  to  the  activiti 

of  working  adults. 

The  student  should  also  include  in  his  project  resources  some  books, 
articles,  or  other  published  sources  of  information  related  to  his  project 
interests.    If  neither  he  nor  you  know  of  some  related  kind  of  reading,  he 
should  ask  his  Resource  Persons  and  the  Package  Coordinator  for  suggestions 
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Exhibit  3 

Levels  of  Student  Involvement  With  Resources 
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and  should  search  the  card  file  and  periodical  guides  at  the  local  library. 
Far  West  students  were  frequently  able  to  borrow  books  related  to  their 
project  topics  from  the  resource  people  with  whom  they  were  working. 

In  completing  the  second  page  of  the  Project  Plan,  the  student  is  asked 
to  specify  whether  there  are  any  special  requirements  he  must  meet  or  mate- 
rials he  will  need.    Students  planning  to  work  with  Resource  Persons  at  day 
care  centers,  for  example,  may  need  health  certificates.    At  some  resource 
sites  they  may  be  asked  to  wear  a  certain  kind  of  clothing,  such  as  work 
clothes.    Depending  on  the  project,  the  student  may  need  access  to  special 
materials  or  equipment  --  a  slide  rule,  camera,  tape  recorder,  or  typewriter. 
At  Far  West  School,  such  items  were  available  and  could  be  signed  out  by 
students. 

The  student  is  then  asked  to  estimate  the  number  of  hours  it  will  take 
him  to  complete  the  project,  including  work  on  products.    This  helps  him 
plan  his  activities  and  decide  when  the  project  ought  to  be  completed.  The 
student  enters  a  projected  completion  date  on  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
agrees  to  a  last  date  for  making  a  conmitment  to  complete  the  project  — 
usually  a  month  before  the  project  is  due.    This  is  the  final  date  for  re- 
visions of  the  Project  Plan.    After  that,  it  comes  a  learning  contract 
through  which  you  and  he  agree  that  if  he  does  certain  things,  i.e.,  demon- 
strates achievement  of  his  goals,  he  will  receive  a  specified  kind  and  amount 
of  credit. 

Goals  and  Indicators 

Students  usually  find  that  it  takes  a  little  time  and  a  lot  of  effort 
before  they  can  complete  the  last  page(s)  of  a  Project  Plan,  which  requires 
them  to  formulate  goals  and  indicators,  set  due  dates,  and  say  who  will 
evaluate  their  work.    They  will  likely  need  more  than  one  planning  session 
with  you,  and  several  drafts,  before  they  come  up  with  goals  and  indicators 
that  turn  their  interests  into  clear  learning  objectives  and  will  earn  them 
the  kind  and  amount  of  credit  they  desire.* 
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Depending  on  the  student,  you  may  even  need  to  draw  out  of  him  what  he 
wants  to  do,  then  show  him  how  to  translate  his  plans  into  goals  and  in- 
dicators by  doing  it  for  him.    Once  you  have  shown  him  the  Pi^ocess  and 
provided  him  with  a  model  set  of  goals  and  indicators,  he  should  be  ex- 
pected to  draft  his  own  on  the  next  project  -  with  your  continued 
guidance,  of  course. 


In  developing  his  goals  and  indicators,  the  student  is  asked  to  state 
what  he  proposes  to  learn  through  the  project,  and  how  he  will  demonstrate 
he  has  achieved  his  purpose.    If  you  have  reviewed  some  of  the  sample  projects 
in  the  project  planning  packages,  it  should  be  evident  that  students  cannot 
be  expected  to  formulate  goals  and  indicators  until  they  have  engaged  in  some 
preliminary  work  and  research  in  the  field.    They  must  know  something  about  a 
career  or  subject  before  they  can  detail  the  kinds  of  things  they  want  to  dig 
into,  or  the  kinds  of  skills  they  want  to  develop  or  improve.    If  they  don't 
know  that  developing  an  advertising  campaign,  for  example,  begins  with  ana- 
lyzing the  potential  market  as  well  as  the  product  or  service  to  be  sold, 
they  won't  know  what  they  want  to  learn  about  the  process  or  what  specific 
skills  they  want  to  acquire  by  working  with  an  advertising  manager.  They 
need  first  to  talk  with  the  resource,  find  out  what's  involved,  and  find  out 
what  kinds  of  things  they  can  do  and  learn  at  the  site. 

There  are  several  resources  you  and  the  student  can  draw  on  when  working 
out  project  goals  and  indicators.    Both  of  you  should  review  the  Resource 
Guides  for  those  Resource  Persons  and  Organizations  the  student  will  be  working 
with.    The  sample  project  activities  in  the  Guides  provide  concrete  examples 
of  the  kinds  of  things  students  can  do  ancl  learn  at  the  site.    You  and  the 
student  should  study  the  appropriate  projecc  planning  package     Each  package 
contains  numerous  suggestions  for  projects,  including  sample  projects  complete 
with  goals  and  indicators.    Remember  that  his  project  questions  identify  only 
the  kinds  of  things  the  student  wants  to  learn  about.    The  student  should  be 
encouraged  also  to  identify  things  he  would  like  to  learn  how  to  do  through 
the  project      skills  he  would  like  to  acquire  or  improve.    For  example,  the 
student  working  with  a  newspaper  reporter  and  other  resources  to  investigate 
how  'the  news  gets  reported  should  be  challenged  to  try  to  learn  how  to  write 
news  stories  himself.    The  most  lasting  learning  is  likely  to  be  that  which 
includes  some  real  hands-on  (or  "minds-on")  experience  with  tangible  outcomes, 

A  project  goal  may  be  a  broad,  fairly  general  statement  describing  what 
the  student  wants  to  learn  through  the  project.    It  is  a  refinement  of  the 
student's  first-level  response  to  the  question,  "What  kinds  of  things  do  you 
want  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  in  pursuing  this  project?"    The  stu- 
dent may  respond,  for  example,  "I  want  to  learn  about  careers  in  journalism." 
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As  a  project  goal,  that's  too  vague,  so  you  probe  what  kinds  of  things  the 
student  wants  to  know  about  what  kinds  of  careers.  Together  you  refine  the 
goals  so  it  might  read  something  like  this: 

To  know  the  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  requirements  of  being 
a  newspaper  reporter  and  newscaster,  and  how  these  careers  relate 
to  my  interests  and  abilities. 

Or  the  student  may  say,  "I  want  to  find  out  how  the  kind  of  organization  re- 
porters work  for  affects  the  news  stories  they  write."    Why  would  the  kind 
of  organization  affect  the  news?    Again,  it's  vague,  so  you  probe*    What  kinds 
of  things  does  the  student  think  might  influence  whether  and  how  news  gets 
reported?    Based  on  his  responses,  together  you  work  out  the  following  goal: 

To  understand  how  a  news  organization's  audience,  its  editorial 
policy,  and  its  advertisers  influence  the  reporting  of  the  news. 

Before  you  and  the  student  are  finished,  he  should  have  several  project 
goals  roughly  comparable  to  these,    Don*t  worry  if  the  student^s  goals  aren't 
crystal  clear  yet.    They  will  be  further  defined  by  the  indicators  which  he 
still  needs  to  develop,  with  your  help. 

For  any  single  goal  a  student  might  formulate,  there  might  be  dozens  of 
possible  things  he  could  do  that  would  indicate  he  had  accomplished  his  goal. 
For  example,  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  learned  the  advantages,  disadvantages 
and  requirements  of  two  careers  and  compared  them  with  his  own  interests  and 
abilities,  the  student  could: 

•  complete  Career  Orientation  Guides  (see  pages  207  to  219) 
on  each  career; 

•  keep  a  journal,  making  entries  after  each  of  his  visits 
with  one  of  his  resources  about  what  he  observed  and  how 
he  sees  himself  doing  that  kind  of  work; 

•  write  an  essay  that  compares  and  contrasts  the  careers 
and  describes  what  he  would  like  most  and  least  about 
each  job; 

•  in  an  advisory  group  meeting  give  a  presentation  on  the 
careers  and  his  own  evaluation  of  them  as  possible  futures 
for  himself;  or 

•  do  a  photographic  essay  comparing  the  work  lives  of  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  newscaster,  and  discuss  with  you 
his  own  evaluation  of  these  career  options. 
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If  he's  not  sure  what  he  would  like  to  do,  you  should  suggest  these 
kinds  of  options  and  get  the  student  to  choose  one  or  more  that  interest 
him.    While  one  indicator  might  suffice  for  some  goals,  others  vnll  require 
a  set  of  indicators  before  you  are  satisfied  that  the  student's  proposed 
products  or  performance  tests  will  really  demonstrate  that  he's  accomplished 
his  goal.    For  example,  to  demonstrate  that  he  understands  and  can  apply  the 
major  steps  used  in  developing  an  advertising  campaign,  the  student  might 
need  to: 

•  analyze  his  potential  client's  product  or  service  to 
identify  its  best  selling  points; 

•  analyze  the  potential  market  in  terms  of  age,  income, 
and  lifestyle  so  as  to  be  able  to  choose  what  to 
emphasize; 

•  select  an  advertising  theme  and  approach  and  explain 
his  choices; 

•  lay  out  a  budget  for  the  campaign;  and 

•  write  and  lay  out  the  advertising  copy. 

Project  goals  and  indicators  can  be  classified  in  one  of  three  cognitive 
levels:    the  knowing  level,  the  using  level,  and  the  innovating  level.  (This 
is  a  grosser  classification  than  the  Bloom  taxonomy,*    collapsing  six  levels 
into  three.)    Generally,  knowing-level  goals  require  the  assimilation  of  in- 
formation.   Using-level  goals  require. the  application  of  information. 
Innova ting-level  goals  require  students  to  design  or  create  something  new 
(at  least  to  them).    Here  are  some  examples  of  each  level  adapted  from  a 
student *s  project: 

1.  Understand  some  principles  of  ecological  balance  and  how  these 
are  at  work  in  Tilden  Park.    (The  knowing  level) 

2.  Compare  the  viewpoints  of  two  ecology  educators  who  hold  divergent 
views  on  the  education  of  urban  children  in  ecology. 

(The  using  level) 

3.  Develop  my  own  philosophy  of  ecology  education.    (The  innovating 
level ) 


*  B.S.  Bloom.    Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives:    The  Classification  of 
Educational  Goals.    New  York:    David  McKay  Co.,  Inc.,  1956. 
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The  three  levels  are  progressively  more  difficult;  each  requiring  a  higher 
level  of  thinking  by  the  student.    You  should  encourage  students  to  include 
project  goals  from  the  second  and  third  levels.    By  reviewing  the  student's 
project  goals  over  time,  you  should  be  able  to  monitor  his  growth  in  the 
development  of  inquiry  skills.    (See  the  Progress  Monitoring  section  of  this 
handbook. ) 

A  goal  indicator  is  like  a  performance  or  behavioral  objective  devel- 
oped by  the  student,  in  terms  he  can  understand,  and  approved  by  you.  When 
achieved,  the  indicator  should  show  that  the  student  has  attained  his  goal 
and  (when  added  to  his  other  planned  goals  and  indicators)  that  he  has  satis- 
fied the  package  goals. 

To  enable  a  project  to  be  assessed,  each  indicator  should  include: 

•  the  task  which  the  student  will  perform  (for  example, 
compare  and  .contrast ,  describe,  evaluate,  construct, 
type); 

•  the  product  or  performance  to  be  evaluated  (for  example, 
a  written  or  photographic  essay,  a  construction  of  some 
kind,  a  taped  interview,  a  musical  performance,  an  oral 
presentation,  or  performance  at  the  resource  site);  and 

•  the  basis  on  which  it  is  to  be  assessed.    At  a  minimum, 
include  what  topics  will  be  addressed  in  an  essay  or  re- 
port; when  possible,  include  specific  performance  criteria 
(for  example,  increasing  typing  speed  from  30  to  60  words 
per  minute  or  accurately  classifying  25  indigenous  plants). 

Using  Package  Goals 

As  you  meet  with  a  student  to  help  him  develop  or  review  his  project 
goals  and  indicators,  you  should  have  available  copies  of  the  appropriate 
project  planning  package  and  the  package  goal  checklist.    Your  aim  is  to 
help  the  student  develop  goals  that  capture  his  own  plans  for  what  he  wants 
to  know  or  be  able  to  do  and  how  he  proposes  to  demonstrate  what  he  has 
learned.    But  you  also  want  to  assure  that  the  student  is  aware  of  and  has 
capitalized  on  the  opportunities  to  blend  career  development  with  growth  in 
basic  skills,  life  skills,  and  academic  learning.    Insisting  that  student 
projects  be  designed  to  meet  minimum  package  goals  assures  that  such  inte- 
grated learning  is  built  in.    Remember,  however,  that  student  interests,  not 
the  package  goals,  are  where  you  and  the  student  must  start  in  working  out 
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project  goals  and  indicators.    The  package  goals  provide  a  review  and 
double-check  mechanism  to  assure  that  possibilities  for  learning  and  blending 
have  not  been  overlooked.    They  also  offer  criteria  for  determining  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  credit  the  student  will  earn  when  he  satisfactorily  completes 
his  project.    (See  the  credit  assignment  section  of  this  handbook  and  Package 
Development. ) 

Once  the  student  has  developed  a  tentative  set  of  project  goals  and  in- 
dicators, you  should  review  the  entire  Project  Plan  against  the  minimum  re- 
quirements in  the  appropriate  project  planning  package.    The  package  goal 
checklist  is  a  useful  aid  for  this  review.    The  student's  project  goals  and 
indicators  need  not  parrot  the  package  goals  for  the  Plan  to  be  judged  ac- 
ceptable and  worthy  of  the  credits  planned.    You  should,  however,  be  able  to 
find  evidence  in  the  Plan  that  the  student  will: 

•  apply  at  least  two  basic  skills  in  acquiring  and  communi- 
cating information; 

•  either  acquire  sufficient  information  about  two  careers  to 
evaluate  them  against  his  own  interests,  values  and  abili- 
ties, or  develop  some  specific  career  entrance  skills; 

•  expand  his  problem-solving  skills  by  investigating  a  signif- 
icant question,  problem,  or  issue  in  the  particular  field  of 
study  or  work  he  is  exploring;  and 

•  either  acquire  an  understanding  of  several  major  concepts, 
ideas  or  principles  in  the  subject  area  in  which  he  plans 

to  earn  credit,  or  learn  some  specific  skills  and  techniques, 
(The  number  may  vary  depending  on  the  package.) 

If  you  cannot  honestly  judge  the  Plan  as  satisfying  the  minimum  package  goals, 
you  should  work  further  with  the  student  and  help  him  formulate  some  additional 
goals  and  indicators.    In  some  cases,  it  may  be  best  if  you  urge  the  student 
to  plan  to  do  two  smaller  projects,  rather  than  one  large  one,  to  meet  the 
package  goals  and  earn  minimum  course  credit. 

Deadlines  and  Evaluators 

Once  the  student  has  worked  out  his  goals  and  indicators,  he  still  needs 
to  set  deadlines  for  completing  them  and  state  who  will  evaluate  his  perform- 
ance and  products.    You  should  assure  that  the  student  plans  to  submit  some 
outlines  or  interim  drafts  of  products  early  enough  so  that  you  can  review 
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them  and  provide  guidance  that  he  can  use  in  producing  final  versions.  You 
should  also  assure  that  he  spreads  out  his  deadlines  on  different  indicators 
so  that  he  won't  be  faced  with  having  everything  due  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  so  that  you  and  he  have  guideposts  for  judging  the  student's  progress  in 
completing  the  project. 

The  evaluator  for  an  indicator  can  be  a  Resource  Person  with  expertise 
in  the  field,  the  Learning  Coordinator,  Package  Coordinator,  or  Skills 
Specialist.    The  student  can  identify  a  different  person  for  each  indicator 
if  appropriate.    For  example,  indicators  of  career  development  goals  can  be 
evaluated  by  his  Learning  Coordinator;  an  essay  can  be  evaluated  for  its 
content  by  a  qualified  Resource  Person,  and  by  the  Skills  Specialist  for  its 
style  and  grammar.    The  student  must  assure  in  advance  that  each  person  he 
lists  as  an  evaluator  understands  what  he  is  being  asked  to  evaluate  and 
agrees  to  the  task.    When  the  time  comes  for  project  evaluation,  the  student 
asks  his  eval.uators  to  complete  the  right-hand  columns  on  the  last  page  of 

the  Project  Plan. 

Because  project  goals  do  not  reflect  all  of  the  learning  that  takes 
place  while  students  are  working  on  a  project,  credit  should  be  awarded  for 
other  significant  learning  if  the  student  can  show  credible  evidence  for  it. 
Such  evidence  would  be  additional  products  or  performance  tests.    The  addi- 
tional learning  is  recorded  on  the  Project  Summary  Report  (pages  225  to  227). 

Criteria  for  an  Acceptable  Project 

Before  approving  a  student's  Project  Plan,  you  should  assure  that  it 
meets  your  program's  criteria  for  an  acceptable  project.    Far  West  School 
staff  required  that  each  project  for  which  the  student  desired  5  EBCE  credits 
include  activities,  goals,  and  indicators  which  as  a  set  would  satisfy  the 
minimum  goals  of  the  most  closely  related  package.    If  the  student  planned 
to  earn  more  credit,  his  plan  had  to  clearly  exceed  these  minimums.    If  he 
planned  to  complete  two  or  more  smaller  projects  to  earn  5  credits  in  a 
subject  area,  the  combination  of  Plans  had  to  satisfy  the  package  goals. 
One  of  your  first  concerns  in  approving  a  Plan  must  be  to  assure  that  it 
will  warrant  the  kind  and  amount  of  credit  the  student  desires  to  earn. 
Criteria  for  making  such  assessments  are  discussed  in  the  section  on  credit 
assignment. 
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In  addition  to  meeting  package  goals,  the  project  should  include 
Exploration-  or  Investigation-level  activities  with  at  least  one  Resource 
Person  or  Organization,  some  related  reading,  and  at  least  one  tangible 
product.    The  Student  Project  Checklist  (page  193)  is  a  useful  tool,  along 
with  the  appropriate  package  goal  checklist,  for  reviewing  a  student's 
Project  Plan  for  adequacy* 

The  above  program  and  project  planning  tasks  obviously  take  some  time, 
but  should  not  be  allowed  to  drag  out  indefinitely.    Students  must  be  urged 
to  make  some  decisions  and  get  on  with  their  learning  activities  as  soon  as 
they  have  enough  information  to  do  so.    To  guide  themselves.  Far  West 
Learning  Coordinators  established  a  set  of  milestones  by  which  most  students 
should  have  completed  certain  plans,  resource  activities  or  products.  These 
milestones,  shown  in  Exhibit  4,  are  helpful  guidelines  for  determining  where 
your  students,  in  general,  should  be  in  the  planning  process  and  identifying 
those  who  are  falling  behind  and  need  special  assistance  from  you. 


Advisory  Groups 
and  Project  Seminars 


Advisory  Groups  and  Project  Seminars 


Introduction 

Regularly-scheduled  group  meetings  in  which  students  do  most  of  the  talking 
are  essential  mechanisms  for  helping  them  make  sense  out  of  what  they  are  doing 
and  learning  in  the  community:    clarify  and  consolidate  experiences;  see  rela- 
tionships among  learning  activities;  and  test  their  knowledge,  insights,  deci- 
sions and  conclusions  by  explaining  them  to  others*    Through  well-led  group 
discussions  you  can  help  all  students  learn  more  by  sharing  and  examining  their 
questions,  p^^oblems,  experiences,  and  ideas  with  one  another.    Drawing  on  indi- 
vidual student  projects  and  activities  in  the  community  as  the  content  of  the 
discussion,  and  probing  students  to  seek  relationships  and  useful  generaliza- 
tions, make  teaching  as  well  as  learning  come  alive. 

The  Far  West  EBCE  program  incorporates  two  kinds  of  regularly  scheduled 
student  discussion  groups:    advisory  group  meetings  and  project  seminars. 
Though  both  use  student  experiences  as  the  launching  points  for  discussion, 
advisory  groups  and  project  seminars  differ  in  focus,  membership,  and  frequency 
of  meeting. 

Advisory  groups  bring  together  students  of  divergent  interests,  meet  two 
to  three  times  weekly,  and  focus  on  helping  students: 

•  acquire  the  planning,  inquiry,  decision-making,  problem-solving,  and 
interpersonal  skills  needed  in  EBCE  as  well  as  in  adult  life; 

•  expand  their  awareness  of  a  variety  of  careers  and  subjects  by  sharing 
what  each  of  them  is  doing  and  learning  in  the  community;  and 

•  clarify  their  own  values,  interests,  and  goals  by  discussing  these  with 
their  peers. 

Project  seminars  bring  together  students  with  shared  interests,  pursuing 
projects  related  to  the  broad  field  of  study  and  work  included  in  one  of  the 
project  planning  packages.    The  project  seminars  in  each  field  (or  package 
area)  meet  at  least  twice  monthly,  and  focus  on  broadening  students'  exposure 
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to  the  particular  discipline.    (In  addition,  workshops  or  other  group  learning 
activities  may  be  organized  in  response  to  student  ne-ds.    They  are  discussed 
i n  Supplementary  Curriculum. ) 


Advisory  Groups 

Those  students  assigned  to  a  particular  Learning  Coordinator  constitute  ar. 
advisory  group.    They  may  well  have  nothing  in  common  other  than  their  enroll- 
ment in  EBCE  and  their  LC.    In  fact,  it  is  recommended  that  students  be  assigned 
to  LCs  in  such  a  way  that  each  LC's  group  is  as  diverse  as  the  student  body  of 
the  program.    Segregation  by  grade  level,  ability,  interests,  or  future  plans 
would  work  against  the  purposes  of  advisory  group  meetings.    Students  are  more 
likely  to  clarify  their  interests  and  ideas  by  participating  in  discussions 
with  people  of  differing  views.    They  are  also  more  likely  to  learn  to  respect 
honest  disagreement,  and  to  endeavor  to  support  their  arguments  with  fact  and 
logic,  simply  because  they  are  confronted  with  the  need  to  do  so.    Assuming  you 
have  a  rather  diverse  group  of  students,  as  intended,  your  first  task  will  be 
to  establish  the  kind  of  environment  in  which  students  feel  comfortable  sharing 
their  experiences,  ideas,  feelings,  and  problems;  where  probing  questions  are 
viewed  as  challenging,  but  not  threatening;  and  where  individual  differences 
are  tolerated,  not  suppressed. 

To  encourage  maximum  participation  by  all  students,  advisory  groups  should 
be  limited,  if  possible,  to  little  more  than  a  dozen  students.    Larger  groups 
tend  to  be  inhibiting;  members  do  not  get  to  know  and  feel  comfortable  talking 
openly  to  one  -nother;  and  it's  easier  for  a  few  to  dominate  the  discussion 
while  others  tune  out  or  sit  in  quiet  anonymity,  hoping  they  won't  be  asked  to 
say  anything.    Obviously,  if  you  have  25  to  30  students,  you  would  be  well- 
advised  to  divide  them  into  two  groups  for  meetings.    It  is  recommended  that 
advisory  groups  meet  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  a  total  of  three  hours. 
(The  only  drawback  in  dividing  a  large  group  into  two  smaller  groups  is  that 
you  need  then  to  spend  six.  rather  than  three,  hours  a  week  conducting  advisory 
group  meetings.)    In  order  for  the  group  to  function  cohesively  and  effectively, 
it  is  best  if  the  students  come  to  think  of  themselves  as  members  of  a  stable 
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and  continuing  entity  (the  group).    For  this  reason,  it  should  have  set  meeting 
times  and  a  set  membership. 

As  the  group  becomes  established,  students  should  have  substantial  input 
in  determining  its  purposes,  modes  of  operation,  and  specific  activities. 
(These  may  change  over  time,  as  the  group  wishes.)    You,  of  course,  coordinate 
and  contribute  to  this  process.    If  you  feel  there  are  certain  purposes  or 
expected  behavior  (e.g.,  not  interrupting  a  speaker)  from  which  the  group  should 
not  deviate,  you  may  state  these  in  the  form  of  ground  rules  or  guidelines.  To 
encourage  student  participation  in  planning  as  well  as  conducting  advisory  group 
sessions,  some  Learning  Coordinators  at  Far  West  School  set  aside  one  meeting  a 
week  to  be  organized  and  run  by  volunteers  from  the  group.    This  not  only  gave 
students  practice  in  planning  and  leading  discussions,  but  made  them  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  difficulty  of  doing  so. 

If  you  have  not  already  studied  the  workshop  descriptions  in  Orientation, 
you  should  do  so  now.    They  provide  concrete  examples  of  the  kinds  of  strategies 
you  can  use  and  the  kinds  of  learning  that  should  result  from  adv/isory  group 
meetings.    The  orientation  workshops  should  help  you  get  the  group  off  to  a 
good  start,  but  you  will  need  to  continually  plan  new  and  relevant  activities 
to  keep  it  moving  and  interesting  to  students. 

The  following  kinds  of  advisory  group  activities  will  help  students  become 
better  project  planners  and  problem-solvers,  more  skillful  decision-makers,  and 
able  to  relate  to  others  more  effectively,  and  will  help  them  learn  the  kinds  of 
questioning  and  critical  thinking  it  takes  to  make  worthwhile  learning  occur: 

•  sharing  and  discussing  ideas  about  projects; 

•  relating  and  sharing  field  experiences; 

•  discussing  how  to  plan  a  project,  including  variations  of  the  process; 

•  critiquing  Project  Plans; 

•  discussing  personal  values  as  they  relate  to  careers  or  issues 
students  are  studying; 

•  discussing  personal  problems  or  concerns  (when  participants  want  to); 

•  presenting  project  products      a  demonstration  or  other  presentation 
of  what  the  student  has  learned  through  his  project,  followed  by 
group  discussion  and  critique; 
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•  discussing  long-range  plans  (addressing  such  questions  as,  "What  kind 
of  life  would  students  like  to  have?    What  would  they  like  to  be  doing 
five  to  ten  years  from  now?    Does  this  have  any  implications  for  right 
now?    How  important  is  it  to  plan  for  the  future?    How  possible  is  it 
to  develop  realistic  plans?"); 

•  discussing  problems  individual  students  have  encountered  in  developing 
or  carrying  out  projects,  perhaps  brainstorming  solutions;  and 

•  role  playing  (allowing  students  to  assume  roles  that  they  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  as  a  rehearsal  for  what  they  will  be  doing  in  the  "real  world"). 

There  is  a  variety  of  useful,  published  material  offering  instructional 
strategies  and  activities  to  help  students  develop  decision-making,  problem- 
solving,  planning,  inquiry,  or  interpersonal  skills.    Some  works  found  helpful 
by  Far  West  School  staff  are  included  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

You  should  also  seek  out  films  or  guest  speakers  on  topics  of  interest  or 
concern  to  your  students,  and  invite  Resource  Persons  to  come  and  talk  with  the 
group  about  their  careers  or  other  special  areas  of  interest.    Far  West  LCs 
used  films  and  guest  speakers  to  inform  and  trigger  student  discussion  of  a 
broad  range  of  subjects,  including  such  topics  as  drug  abuse,  the  value  of 
space  exploration,  the  purpose  and  effects  of  unions,  managing  personal  finances, 
racism,  sex-role  stereotyping,  and  so  forth.    The  only  caution  is  that  you  find 
out  what  interests  your  students,  and  seek  to  expand  their  interests  if  necessary, 
but  don't  impose  or  expect  them  to  adopt  yours. 

The  real  key  to  advisory  groups,  however,  lies  in  your  skill  in  getting 
students  to  share  what  they  are  experiencing,  thinking,  and  learning,  and  using 
their  experiences  to  expand  the  insight  of  the  individual  and  the  group.  A 
student  may,  for  example,  be  working  on  projects  involving  Explorations  at  a 
medical  laboratory  and  a  pollution  control  agency.    These  organizations  very 
likely  use  many  of  the  same  investigative  processes.    Has  the  student  observed 
any  similarities  in  the  methods  used?   The  pollution  control  agency  is  likely 
to  be  a  political  agency,  involved  in  trying  to  please  (or  appease)  various 
constituencies.    What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  agency's  functions  and 
effectiveness?    What  is  the  student's  stand  regarding  the  compromises  this 
could  lead  to?    What  clients  or  groups  do  the  medical  laboratory  and  the 
pollution  control  agency  serve?    How  do  their  clientele  differ?    What  does  the 
student  think  of  the  lifestyles  associated  with  the  various  jobs  with  which  he 
has  contact  in  these  organizations?    Would  he  want  to  work  for  either  of  these 
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organizations?    Why?    Questions  like  these  can  promote  the  kind  of  uialogue 
that  will  help  the  student  and  the  group  learn  from  his  experiences  and  obser- 
vations. 

Another  student,  asked  to  share  his  experiences,  might  remark,  "Tm  not 
going  back  to  see  that  Resource  Person  again."    You  might  use  the  statement  to 
trigger  a  valuable  discussion: 

LC:  You  say  you're  not  going  back  to  that  RP  again. 

Who? 

Student  A:  Mr,  Bridges,  the  printer. 

LC:  He's  worked  with  a  lot  of  our  students.    Why  don't 

you  want  to  go  back? 


Student  A 
Student  B 
Student  C 


He's  boring. 

I  don't  think  he's  boring  at  all. 
He's  not  boring,  he's  kind  of  stiff, 


LC:  I'm  not  sure  I  know  what  any  of  you  mean  by  the 

word  "boring," 

The  stage  is  njw  clearly  set  for  a  discussion  of  the  concept  of  boredom, 
eliciting  different  perceptions  of  what  people  find  boring,  demonstrating  that 
what  people  find  boring  or  interesting  varies  depending  in  part  on  their  pre- 
vious education  and  experience,  and  showing  the  importance  of  career  planning 
so  as  not  to  end  up  "bored"  with  your  work  and  your  life.    Of  course,  it  won't 
always  work  out  that  neatly,  but  your  percentage  will  increase  if  you  continu- 
ally probe  beneath  the  surface  of  students'  remarks  for  underlying  definitions, 
values,  and  reasons. 

To  help  maintain  student  motivation  and  participation  in  the  advisory 
group  you  should: 

•  Keep  administrative  tasks  to  a  minimum.    (Advisory  groups  should  not 
be  used  for  filling  out  forms,  nor  for  making  other  than  very  brief 
announcements.    Students  should  be  expected  to  complete  and  turn  in 
forms  to  you  before  or  after,  not  during,  meetings;  they  shojld  be 
expected  to  read,  or  get  help  in  reading,  school  announcements  posted 
on  a  bulletin  board. ) 

•  Start  meetings  on  time,  and  don't  repeat  information  for  latecomers. 
(To  start  late  or  repeat  yourself  only  proves  that  you  don't  mean 
what  you  say,  and  in  essence  penalizes  those  who  did  arrive  on  time, 
thus  decreasing  their  motivation  to  do  so  in  the  future.) 
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•  Plan  your  meetings,  and  make  your  purposes  for  each  meeting  clear  at 
the  beginning.    (Nothing  is  more  vexinr;  than  having  to  sit  in  a 
meeting  that  wanders  aimlessly,  with  no  apparent  direction  or  purpose. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  you  should,  adhere  inflexibly  to  a  pre- 
scheduled  agenda;  you  need  to  be  light  on  your  feet  and  ready  to 

take  advantage  of  student  interests  and  remarks.  You  should,  however, 
have  plans,  and  contingency  plans,  for  how  you  will  get  the  discussion 
started  and  keep  it  moving.) 

•  Whenever  possible,  plan  and  announce  guest  speakers,  films,  or  other 
special  activities  in  advance,  and  encourage  students  to  do  some 
research  and  thinking  and  come  prepared  with  information  and  questions. 

Participation  in  advisory  group  meetings  should  be  a  required  activity 
for  all  EBCE  students.    The  best  way  to  ensure  attendance  and  participation  is 
to  make  the  meetings  interesting  and  worthwhile.    Students  should  understand 
that  failure  to  attend  advisory  groups  means  that  they  and  their  fellow  students 
are  losing  opportunities  to  learn  from  one  another.    At  Far  West  School  partici- 
pation in  advisory  groups  does  not  earn  a  student  credit,  but  persistent  failure 
to  attend  advisory  group  meetings  could  lead  to  eventual  transfer  from  the 
program.    Another  EBCE  staff  awards  students  elective  credits  in  career  educa- 
tion for  satisfactory  participation  in  advisory  groups.    Your  staff  should 
decide  in  advance  what  rewards  or  sanctions  it  will  attach  to  advisory  group 
participation. 


Project  Seminars 

Project  seminars  are  designed  to  assure  that  students  pursuing  separate 
projects  in  a  common  field  of  study,  such  as  Life  Science  or  Social  Science, 
share  with  one  another  their  questions,  issues,  problems,  and  experiences  in 
such  a  way  that  they  broaden  their  understanding  of  the  field.    These  meetings 
are  similar  in  many  ways  to  graduate  seminars  in  which  college  students  pursuing 
separate  research  or  study  topics  meet  together  under  the  leadership  of  a  pro- 
fessor to  examine  problems,  discuss  research  or  study  designs,  present  their 
findings  and  conclusions  to  the  group  for  discussion  and  critique,  and  draw 
upon  one  another's  work  to  form  generalizations  and  discuss  some  of  the  theories, 
principles,  methods,  and  issues  of  the  discipline  in  general.    The  key  difference 
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is  that  the  EBCE  project  seminar  relates  theories  and  principles  to  direct 
experience  in  the  community. 

Students  planning  or  actively  working  on  projects  are  required  to  partici- 
pate in  the  most  closely  related  project  seminar,    A  student  working  on  a  biology 
project  would  participate  in  the  Life  Science  Project  Seminar,  a  student  planning 
a  government  project  would  attend  the  Social  Science  Project  Seminar,  and  so 
forth. 

A  regularly  scheduled  seminar  should  be  conducted  in  each  area  for  which 
there  is  a  project  planning  package.    If  the  size  of  a  seminar  group  becomes 
too  large      say  there  are  50  students  working  on  Social  Science  projects 
you  may  have  to  organize  smaller  groups  based  on  project  topics  and  interests, 
for  instance,  a  Politics,  Government,  and  History  Seminar,  and  a  Sociology, 
Psychology,  and  Anthropology  Seminar. 

As  a  Learning  Coordinator,  you  will  most  likely  be  designated  as  a  Package 
Coordinator,  the  '^expert,"  if  you  will,  for  one  of  the  five  packages.    As  a 
Package  Coordinator  you  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and  conducting  project 
seminars  in  your  field  of  expertise,  assisting  students  who  need  help  with 
projects  related  to  "your"  package,  and  sometimes  helping  other  Learning  Coor- 
dinators evaluate  students*  products  or  projects  because  of  your  familiarity 
with  the  subject.    Of  course,  you  can  enlist  the  help  of  your  fellow  Learning 
Coordinators/Package  Coordinators  when  there  is  occasion  to  do  so.    The  role 
of  Package  Coordinator  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Package  Development, 

You  should  plan  to  meet  with  your  project  seminar  group  (or  with  each 
section  if  smaller  discussion  groups  must  be  formed)  at  least  twice  a  month. 
You  should  set  a  regular  time  for  these  meetings,  which  should  not  conflict 
with  advisory  groups  or  other  project  seminars  —  say  at  11:00  a,m,,  the  first 
and  third  Monday  of  each  month.    On  the  second  and  fourth  Monday  at  that  time, 
when  the  seminar  is  not  formally  in  session,  you  should  be  available  as  a 
resource  to  help  students  identify  project  topics,  develop  plans,  select  appro- 
priate Resource  Persons  or  Organizations  they  might  work  with,  and  find  related 
books  or  other  reading  material. 

The  project  seminar  provides  a  forum  for  students  to: 

•  exchange  and  discuss  ideas  for  projects,  and  share  what  they  are 
doing  and  learning  through  their  work  with  resources  and  related 
reading; 
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•  discuss  the  broad  issues,  concepts,  relationships,  and  theories  of 
the  package  career/subject  area; 


develop  and  improve  skills  in  project  planning,  planning  in  general, 
decision-making,  problem-solving,  inquiry,  and  relating  to  others; 

expand  their  knowledge  of  careers  in  the  field; 

•  test  what  they  know  by  explaining  it  to  others;  and 

•  meet  and  talk  with  guest  speakers,  see  films,  and  find  out  about 
resources  related  to  the  broad  field  of  study  and  work  encompassed 
by  the  package.  . 

Obviously,  advisory  groups  and  project  seminars  share  many  of  the  same 
purposes.    The  main  differences  are  that,  in  the  seminars,  you  will  be  working 
with  students  from  other  LC  groups,  and  you  will  focus  the  discussion  more  on 
a  particular  field  of  study  and  related  careers.    In  seminars,  as  in  advisory 
groups,  your  role  is  to  help  students  open  up  and  talk  about  what  they  are 
doing  and  learning  through  their  projects  and  field  experiences.    You  will  use 
experiences  as  the  base  for  drawing  out  and  illustrating  ideas,  issues,  ques- 
tions, generalizations,  methods,  and  relationships  between  careers  in  the 
general  subject  area  of  the  package. 

For  example,  one  student  may  be  working  on  an  ecology  project  with  a 
naturalist  analyzing  the  effects  of  pollution  on  plant  growth  and  reproduction 
in  local  parks.    Another  may  be  working  on  a  project  with  a  dog  breeder  inves- 
tigating effects  of  heredity  and  training  on  the  disposition  of  German  shepherds 
By  asking  these  students  to  share  their  project  questions  and  approach  to 
seeking  answers  with  the  Life  Science  Seminar  group,  and  asking  the  group  to 
critique  their  methods,  you  can  help  the  two  students  improve  their  particular 
Project  Plans  while  illustrating  significant  research  questions  and  methods 
to  the  group.    By  having  them  share  their  observations  and  conclusions,  and 
asking  probing  questions,  you  can  draw  out,  illustrate,  explain,  and  clarify 
for  the  larger  group  the  concepts  of  reproduction,  heredity,  and  environment; 
some  of  the  known  effects  of  heredity  and  environment  on  living  organisms;  the 
distinctions  between  causation  and  correlation;  and  the  difficulties  scientists 
encounter  and  the  methods  they  might  use  to  try  to  distinguish  between  heredi- 
tary and  environmental  effects. 

As  with  advisory  groups,  you  should  endeavor  to  add  interest  and  variety 
to  project  seminars  by  arranging  for  guest  speakers,  films,  and  even  field 
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trips  related  to  the  students'  projects  or  to  the  general  field  of  study.  Such 
activities  should,  however,  be  used  to  trigger  further  questions  and  discussion, 
not  as  ends  in  themselves. 

To  lead  such  a  discussion  effectively,  to  ask  the  right  kinds  of  questions, 
you  must  obviously  be  somewhat  knowledgeable  in  the  field.    It's  important  that 
you  know  a  lot,  and  that  students  know  you  do,  so  that  you  can  be  an  effective 
model  and  resource.    But  your  job  is  to  get  students  to  know  and  understand, 
and  understanding  requires  that  they  do  some  hard  thinking  rather  than  simply 
hear  your  well-thought-out  arguments,  summaries,  and  conclusions.    This  approach 
probing  with  questions,  expecting  students  to  seek  out  answers,  and  respond- 
ing to  answers  with  more  questions      may  be  less  immediately  rewarding  than 
the  kind  of  teaching  in  which  you  take  center  stage  and  t6ll  your  listeners 
what  you  know.    The  fruits  of  teaching  primarily  by  asking  rather  than  answering 
are  often  not  immediate  and  will  be  in  the  form  of  observed  changes  in  student 
behavior,  in  the  significance  and  clarity  of  their  questions,  and  in  the  depth 
and  detail  of  their  answers. 

The  trick  is  to  get  involved  and  be  enthusiastic  about  the  subject  at 
hand,  without  making  it  your  show;  to  make  your  knowledge  and  experience  avail- 
able as  a  resource,  without  taking  the  ball  away  from  those  whose  task  it  is  to 
question,  think,  and  learn.    Also  do  not  be  si  ^prised,  and  do  not  relent,  if 
students  are  at  first  uncomfortable  with  this  approach.    They  may  not  have  had 
much  experience  with  it.    It  may,  in  the  end,  however,  prove  to  be  the  most 
valuable  experience  you  can  offer  them. 


Suggested  Reading 

The  following  materials  contain  a  variety  of  instructional  strategies  and 
specific  learning  activities  you  might  draw  upon  in  planning  and  conducting 
your  advisory  groups  and  project  seminars*    This  is  only  a  sampling  of  the  kinds 
of  materials  available. 


Abt,  Clark  C.    Serious  Games.    New  York:    The  Viking  Press,  1970. 

Aylesworth,  Thomas  G.,  and  Gerald  M.  Reagan.    Teaching  for  Thinking. 
Garden  City,  New  York:    Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  1969. 

Chesler,  Mark,  and  Robert  Fox.    Role-Playing  Methods  in  the  Classroom. 
Chicago:    Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  1966. 

Gelatt,  H.B.,  et  al .    Decisions  and  Outcomes.    New  York:    College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  1973. 

Holt,  John.    What  Do  I  Do  Monday?    New  York:    E.P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc., 
1970. 

Johnson,  David  W.,  and  Frank  P.  Johnson.    Joining  Together:    Group  Therapy 

and  Group  Skills.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hal 1 ,  Inc 
T975^ 

Joyce,  Bruce,  and  Marsha  Weil.    Models  of  Teaching.    Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey:    Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1972 

Lifton,  Walter  M.    Working  With  Groups:    Group  Process  and  Individual  Growth. 
New  York:    John  Wiley  i4  Sons,  Inc.,  lyb/. 

Raths    Louis  E.,  et  al .    Values  and  Teaching:    Working  With  Values  in  the 

Classroom.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Company, 
T966: 

Simon,  Sidney  B.,  et  al .    Values  Clarification:    A  Handbook  of  Pi^actical! 

Strategies  for  TeacHerTand  Students.    New  York:    Hart  FubTi s h i ng 
Company,  Inc. ,  1972 
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Progress  Monitoring 


Progress  Monitoring 


Experience-based  education  is  not  simply  a  process  of  learning  by  doing. 
Real-life  experience,  by  itself,  does  not  necessarily  yield  worthwhile  learn- 
ing.   If  growth  is  the  cumulative  result  of  trial  and  error,  there  must  be 
means  of  ensuring  that  the  student  sees  what  his  errors  are,  and  is  able  to 
build  on  his  insights  into  previous  failures  and  successes.    As  manager  of  the 
student's  learning  program,  you  are  the  primary  means  of  helping  him  make 
sense  out  of  what  he  is  doing  and  learning  in  the  community.    You  must  contin- 
ually monitor  his  progress,  help  him  examine  his  findings,  perceive  relation- 
ships between  different  experiences,  reinforce  his  confidence  with  deserved 
praise,  and  help  him  learn  about  his  weaknesses;  you  must  help  him  identify 
problems  he  is  having  in  pursuing  his  planned  goals  and  activities,  weigh  and 
try  out  some  solutions,  and  replan  as  necessary.    It  is  a  process  of  keeping 
track  of  where  the  student  is       of  collecting  and  using  information  about  his 
experiences,  growth,  and  problems  —  not  only  to  help  the  student,  but  to  pro- 
vide qualitative  feedback  to  resources  so  that  they  know  how  they  are  helping 
students  grow  in  understanding  and  skills,  and  how  they  can  best  continue  to 
do  so. 

Monitoring  student  progress  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  planning  process. 
Plans  are,  by  nature,  tentative.    Effective  planning  requires  constant  evalua- 
tion of  progress,  the  identification  of  problems  and  slippages,  and  replanning 
as  appropriate  to  achieve,  or  reformulate,  goals. 

As  you  monitor  a  student's  work,  you  should  be  seeking  information  on  his 
performance  in  three  obviously  overlapping  areas:    his  work  with  resources  and 
progress  on  projects;  his  participation  and  progress  in  other  program  activ- 
ities; and  his  growth  in  terms  of  core  EBCE  goals  and  competence  requirements 
(if  the  latter  are  adopted  by  your  program). 
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Sources  of  Information 


The  main  source  of  information  about  student  performance,  progress,  and 
problems  is  the  student  himself.    In  advisory  group  meetings,  you  will  be  ask- 
ing students  to  share  their  project  ideas,  their  experiences  with  resources, 
their  plans  for  the  future,  and  their  thoughts,  opinions,  and  values  related 
to  a  wide  range  of  issues.    If  you  attend  carefully  not  only  to  what  the 
student  says,  or  doesn't  say,  but  to  how  he  conducts  himself  in  these  meetings 
you  can  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  student's  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes, 
and  specific  activities. 

In  your  weekly  individual  conferences  with  each  student  (scheduled  more 
frequently  if  he  is  having  difficulties),  you  will  want  to  review  with  the 
student  his  program:    his  activities  in  the  preceding  week,  his  most  recent 
experiences  with  resources,  how  he  is  progressing  on  his  projects  and  any 
supplementary  learning  activities,  whether  he  is  having  any  problems  getting 
started  or  keeping  moving,  and  how  he  feels  about  what  he  is  doing  and  learn- 
ing.   Your  aim,  through  probing  questions  and  responsive  feedback,  is  to  get 
the  student  to  analyze  his  own  performance  and  progress,  to  see  what's  going 
well  and  identify  difficulties,  and  to  replan  if  necessary. 

In  addition  to  information  acquired  directly  from  the  student,  you  will 
need  to  talk  to  the  resources  with  whom  the  student  is  working.    While  you 
cannot  follow  up  on  every  resource  visit  the  student  makes,  you  should  con- 
tact at  least  a  sample  of  those  resources  the  student  visits  for  Orientations 
You  will  want  to  touch  base  with  those  resources  helping  students  develop 
projects  at  least  three  times: 

•  once  before  approving  the  student's  Project  Plan  to  make  sure 
the  resource  has  seen  it,  understands  what  the  student  hopes 

to  do  and  learn  by  working  with  him,  and  agrees  to  evaluate  the 
student's  work  (if  designated  as  an  evaluator  on  some  goals  and 
indi  cators) ; 

•  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  the  project  to  assess  the  student's 
progress  toward  his  goals  and  identify  any  problems  he  may  be 
encountering;  and 

•  when  the  project  is  completed  to  obtain  the  resource's  evalua- 
tion of  student  performance  and  products,  as  well  as  to  share 
with  the  resource  your  evaluation  of  what  the  student  learned 
from  the  experience  and  to  thank  him  for  his  assistance. 
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If  the  student  is  enrolled  in  tutorials  or  workshops  conducted  by  EBCE 
staff,  you  should  also  be  receiving  information  on  his  participation  and  pro- 
gress from  the  Skills  Specialist,  tutor,  or  workshop  leader,  in  the  form  of 
written  Progress  Reports  (on  page  203),  at  least  monthly,  or  more  frequently 
if  the  student  is  having  problems.    You  should,  in  any  case,  query  the  student 
about  what  he's  doing  in  tutorials,  workshops,  or  courses  he  is  taking  so  you 
are  aware  of  any  problems  he  is  having  or  needs  for  special  assistance.  You 
may  then  need  to  meet  with  the  Skills  Specialist,  tutor,  or  instructor,  as 
appropriate  to  clarify  the  problems  and  identify  workable  solutions. 

A  number  of  forms  have  been  developed  to  help  you  keep  track  of  and 
record  students'  progress.    These  are  grouped  together  under  the  heading  "Pro- 
gress Monitoring  Forms"  and  described  individually  in  Appendix  2. 


Some  General  Principles 

Before  discussing  specific  areas  of  progress  monitoring,  it  may  be  worth- 
while to  reiterate  some  general  principles. 

Your  goal  with  all  students  is  to  build  their  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities.    Whenever  possible,  your  written  and  verbal  feedback  to  students 
should  begin  with  and  emphasize  what  they  have  done  well,  or  at  least  how  they 
have  shown  improvement.    (Uie  poi^itlvo,  H.(iinio>i(im<iJiit.) 

That  is  not  to  suggest  that  you  should  ignore  deficiencies  in  their  per- 
formance or  products.    It  is  essential  that  you  help  the  student  gain  a  real- 
istic assessment  of  his  own  strengths  and  needs  for  improvement,  and  develop 
the  habit  of  evaluating  the  quality  of  his  own  work.    To  do  so,  shortcomings 
should  be  discussed  in  relation  to  standards  of  quality  and/or  consequences  -- 
the  effects  of  his  behavior  on  himself  or  others  —  and  ways  of  improving  per- 
formance should  be  identified.    {CfuXlcA^m  should  be  comVLucUvz.) 

If  the  student  does  something  well,  but  doesn't  hear  your  praise  for  a 
month,  he  may  think  you  didn't  notice,  don't  care,  or  that,  in  fact,  he  did 
poorly.    Likewise,  if  he  does  something  poorly,  but  you  don't  mention  it  for 
several  weeks,  he  may  presume  either  that  he  can  "snow"  you  or  that  such  work 
or  behavior  is  considered  acceptable.    The  student  who  arranges  to  visit  a 


Resource  Person,  then  fails  to  show  up  without  calling  in  advance  to  cancel  or 
change  the  appointment,  is  a  case  in  point.    If  you  fail  to  follow  up  with  re- 
sources, to  monitor  student  performance,  or  to  advise  the  student  immediately 
that  such  behavior  is  unacceptable,  the  student  may  continue  the  practice  and 
alienate  several  resources  which  other  students  need,     {fox  it  to  be.  t-^'^^ct' ve , 
:aiiCitaUvi  i^ecdbacfc  --  pfuvue.  01  cfUticlim  --  ihould  be  immecica-f  e . ) 

Your  goal  is  to  help  students  learn  to  understand  and,  if  possible,  solve 
their  own  problems.    This  can  be  difficult.    As  you  identify  shortcomings  in 
behavior  and  performance,  and  probe  with  the  student  for  reasons  and  solutions, 
you  will  find  that  students  do,  in  fact,  have  real  problems  in  their  personal 
lives  that  are  affecting  what  they  do  in  school.    Far  West  School  staff  found 
student  performance  and  behavior  suffered  because  of  a  variety  of  other  pro- 
blems --  from  backstrain  due  to  wearing  platform  shoes,  to  an  undiagnosed  need 
for  eyeglasses;  from  upset  over  parents'  impending  divorce,  to  physical  beat- 
ing at  home;  from  lack  of  friends,  to  an  unplanned  pregnancy.    As  a  Learning 
Coordinator,  working  closely  with  20  to  30  students,  you  will  find  that  you 
are  learning  much  more  about  students'  personal  lives  and  problems  than  you 
ever  did  as  a  classroom  teacher  or  as  a  counselor  with  a  300-student  caseload. 
You  cannot  simply  turn  your  back  and  pretend  the  student's  problems  don't 
exist.    And  how  you  handle  them  may  well  affect  not  only  the  student's  high 
school  education,  but  his  whole  orientation  toward  the  future.    You  should  not 
simply  conmiserate  with  the  student  about  how  difficult  life  is  or  suggest 
that  poor  performance  or  unacceptable  behavior  is  now  acceptable  because  you 
understand  he  has  a  problem.    You  should  help  the  student  clarify  for  himself 
the  nature  and  causes  of  his  problem,  and  to  seek  possible  solutions.  While 
you  should  not  try  to  deal  with  problems  beyond  your  professional  competence, 
you  should  help  the  student  identify  qualified  professional  resources  he  can 
consult  for  assistance. 


Monitoring  Field  Experiences 
and  Progress  on  Projects 

Just  because  the  student  has  developed  a  detailed  project  does  not  mean 
that  the  plan  is  realistic,  that  the  student  possesses  the  skills  and  discipline 
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needed  to  carry  it  out,  or  that  your  colleagues  in  the  community---  the 
Resource  Persons  and  Organizations  with  whom  the  student  has  chosen  to  work 
understand  what  the  student  intends  to  learn  and  are  ready  to  help  him  learn 
it.    Once  plans  are  drafted,  your  task  shifts  to  trouble-shooting  to  make 
certain  that  the  student  is  actively  engaged  in  planned  activities  and  making 
progress  toward  the  goals  he  set  for  himself. 

In  your  weekly  conferences  with  the  student,  you  should  discuss  what  and 
how  he  is  doing  in  specific  terms.    Compare  his  Weekly  Activity  Schedule  for 
the  preceding  week  with  his  Student  Activity  Report  (page  197).*    Did  he  have 
a  full  week  of  school  activities  planned  (25  to  30  hours  of  work)?    Did  he 
report  a  full  week  of  activities?    How  much  time  did  he  report  on  project 
activities,  including  resource  visits?    Is  it  enough?    Did  he  have  appointments 
to  meet  with  resources,  either  for  initial  Orientations  or  to  continue  work 
on  a  project?    Did  he  keep  these  appointments?    How  did  the  meetings  go? 

Review  the  student*s  Project  Sketches  prepared  before  initial  Orientations 
with  resources.    Did  the  Orientation  meeting  go  as  he  expected?    Was  he  able 
to  get  answers  to  his  questions  posed  on  the  Sketch?    Did  the  visit  prompt 
other  questions?    Has  he  decided  whether  he  wants  to  pursue  a  project  in  the 
career  or  subject  field,  and  whether  he  wants  to  work  further  with  the  parti- 
cular resource  visited?    Has  he  communicated  his  intentions  to  the  resource? 

Review  the  student's  Project  Plans.    Are  they  complete  or  do  they  need 
more  work?    Did  he  meet  with  a  resource  or  accomplish  other  work  on  the  pro- 
ject in  the  preceding  week?    Is  his  work  going  as  planned?    Is  he  satisfied 
with  his  choice  of  resources?    Is  he  having  any  difficulties  in  his  relation- 
ships with  resources?    According  to  his  Project  Plan,  should  he  have  completed 
any  tasks  or  products  in  the  preceding  week?    Did  he?    Is  he  pacing  his  work 
so  that  he  will  complete  it  by  the  deadline  agreed  to  in  the  Plan?    Have  his 
interests  changed  as  he  has  gotten  further  into  the  project?    Should  some  of 
his  goals  and  indicators  be  revised?    If  they  are,  will  it  affect  the  kind  or 
amount  of  credit  the  student  can  receive  when  the  project  is  completed? 


*  At  the  end  of  each  week  the  student  should  complete  a  Student  Activity 
Report  listing  resources  visited  and  other  program  activities  engaged  in, 
including  time  spent  on  each, 
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These  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  questions  you  should  be  pursuing  with  the 
student  on  a  regular  basis.    You  may  also  learn  answers  to  some  of  these  items 
from  reviewing  products  submitted  by  the  student  or  from  his  participation  in 
advisory  group  meetings.    You  might  also  check  with  the  appropriate  Package 
Coordinator  if  the  student  has  sought  his  advice  in  developing  the  Project 
Plan. 

If  it  appears  that  the  student  has  had  or  is  having  a  problem  in  working 
with  a  particular  resource,  you  should  contact  the  Resource  Person  (RP)  or 
Resource  Organization  (RO)  Coordinator  to  gather  more  information.  It's 
important  that  you  stay  in  touch  with  the  resources  students  have  chosen  to 
help  them  work  on  projects.    As  mentioned  above,  you  should  phone  or  visit 
them  at  least  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  project,  and  more  frequently  if 
your  discussions  with  the  student  indicate  possible  problems.    The  Resource 
Contact  Report  —  Student  Assessment  form  (page  201)  was  developed  to  help  you 
record  your  findings  from  contacts  with  resources  about  the  activities  of  a 
particular  student. 

In  your  discussions  with  the  student  and  the  resources  he  is  working  with, 
you  are  trying  to  assure  that  the  student  is  engaged  in  worthwhile  activities 
leading  to  the  accomplishment  of  goals  he  has  set  for  himself.    To  do  this,  you 
should  prod  the  student  to  examine  his  own  performance  and  progress  toward 
goals,  identify  and  clarify  the  source  of  any  difficulties  he  is  encountering, 
and  decide  for  himself  how  best  to  solve  the  problems.    The  examples  below 
illustrate  the  kinds  of  difficulties  students  may  encounter  in  working  with 
resources  and  completing  projects. 

The  student  is  interested  in  finding  out  how  to  start  a  small 
business.    He  identifies  two  RPs  who  might  be  able  to  help  him, 
studies  the  Resource  Guides,  outlines  some  of  his  questions  on  a 
Project  Sketch,  makes  appointments  and  goes  for  Orientations. 
He  reports  back  to  you  that  one  of  the  resources  said  he  was  not 
available  at  the  present  time  and  the  other  said  he  was  so  busy 
he  couldn't  spend  much  time  with  the  student.    The  student  wants 
to  drop  the  project  because  he  can't  find  a  resource  to  work  with 
him,  but  doesn't  know  what  else  he  might  do  instead.    How  do  you 
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advise  him?    Well,  first  you  have  tc  make  sure  you  know  what 
really  happened.    The  resources  the  student  selected  may  well 
have  had  other  pressing  commitments  at  the  moment  and  been  un- 
able to  work  with  students  for  several  weeks.    If  the  student 
simply  postpones  the  project  and  works  on  something  else  in  the 
meantime,  he  may  still  be  able  to  do  it,  if  not  this  term  then 
the  next.    Or  he  could  complete  a  Request  for  Resource  (page 
195)    and  talk  with  the  Resource  Analyst  about  recruiting 
another  resource  that  could  help  him.    He  might  also  work  him- 
self on  recruiting  another  RP. 

It  is  equally  possible,  however,  that  the  resources  said 
they  didn't  have  the  time  to  work  with  him  because  of  the  way 
he  conducted  himself  during  Orientations.    Maybe  he  did  not 
adequately  explain  what  he  wanted  to  do  and  what  kind  of  help 
he  wanted.    Maybe  he  was  expecting  them  to  tell  him  what  to  do, 
and  they  were  expecting  him  to  be  better  prepared.  Possibly 
his  dress,  grooming,  or  language  were  such  that  they  did  not 
want  him  around  their  place  of  business.    While  resources  should 
not  expect  students  . to  appear  in  business  clothes  they  may  not 
be  able  to  afford,  they  do  have  a  right  to  expect  them  to  be 
presentable  and  civil. 

So  before  you  can  advise  the  student,  you  must  talk  with 
him  and  the  resources  he  visited  to  get  more  information.  Then 
you  can  involve  him  in  getting  at  the  roots  of  his  problems, 
identifying  what  he  can  and  wants  to  do  about  it,  and  deciding 
on  a  course  of  action       to  postpone  the  project,  look  for  other 
resources,  examine  his  own  actions,  and  seek  to  improve  his  con- 
duct as  appropriate  with  the  same  resources  or  with  others  he  may 
visit.    It's  his  decision.    Your  job  is  to  help  him  understand 
the  problem,  the  alternatives,  and  the  consequences. 


The  student  has  planned  a  project  for  biology  credit  working 
with  medical  laboratory  technicians  at  one  of  the  program's  Resource 
Organizations.    Once  students  decide  to  go  beyond  the  Orientation 
stage,  the  laboratory  requires  that  they  agree  to  a  schedule  of  two 
afternoons  a  week  for  six  weeks  so  that  they  can  rotate  through  the 
different  departments  learning  about  laboratory  tests  of  blood  and 
tissue  samples.    For  the  focus  of  his  project  the  student  has  chosen 
to  examine  the  effects  of  his  diet  on  his  own  health  and  fitness. 
To  pursue  the  schedule  of  learning  activities  designed  by  the  RO 
Coordinator  as  well  as  his  own  interest,  the  student  must  refer  to 
a  complex  text  entitled  Clinical  Diagnosis  by  Laboratory  Methods. 
After  two  weeks  of  steady  effort  by  the  student,  you  suddenly  learn 
that  he  has  started  missing  his  scheduled  appointments  at  the  lab. 

Again  you  need  to  probe  with  the  stuc'snt  and  the  RO  Coordinator 
to  discover  the  root  of  the  problem.    The  student  might  be  having 
trouble  understanding  the  text  assignments  that  go  along  with  his 
learning  experiences  at  the  laboratory  and  need  the  help  of  a  tutor. 
Or  maybe  he  had  an  argument  with  one  of  the  lab  technicians  and  is 
embarrassed  to  return.    He  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  having  some 
trouble  at  home.    Or  perhaps  he  has  planned  so  many  program  activities 
that  he  simply  cannot  meet  all  of  his  commitments.    Only  when  the 
problem  has  been  clarified  can  a  workable  solution  be  found. 


.      The  student  is  working  with  the  news  director  at  the  local 
radio  station  on  a  project  to  explore  careers  in  journalism, 
learn  how  decisions  are  made  about  what  gets  reported  by  the 
media,  and  learn  to  write  news  articles.    By  now  the  student 
should  have  turned  in  two  articles,  but  hasn't  done  so.  You 
find  that  he  has  been  spending  most  of  his  time  with  the  station's 
electronics  engineer  because  he  is  interested  in  taking  the  state 
exam  for  a  third-class  radio  operator's  license  and  needs  to  learn 
all  he  can  about  how  the  equipment  onerates.    Should  the  student 
revise  his  original  Project  Plan,  develop  another,  try  to  do 

both  projects,  or  drop  the  first  one?    Neither  you  nor  he  can 
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decide  without  additional  information.    Does  the  student  have  time 
to  do  both  projects?    Can  he  afford  to  drop  the  first  one  which  was 
designed  to  earn  required  English  credit?    How  would  the  news  dir- 
ector feel  if  the  student  simply  dropped  the  first  project?  Does 
the  engineer  understand  what  the  student  wants  -x  accomplish?  Is 
he  willing  to  continue  working  with  him?    You,  and  the  student, 
need  to  ^ind  out  more  about  the  consequences  of  alternative  courses 
of  action  before  he  can  make  an  informed  decision. 

The  student  recruited  his  own  resource  at  the  Children's  Zoo 
and  has  been  working  on  a  Project  Plan  to  study  animal  behavior. 
After  a  couple-  of  weeks,  you  find  that  he  really  hasn't  firmed  up 
his  Plan  and  wants  to  drop  the  whole  idea.    On  probing,  you  dis- 
cover that  all  he  gets  to  do  at  the  site  is  clean  animal  cages; 
he's  being  used  by  the  resource  as  a  part-time  worker,  learning 
little  and  not  getting  paid.    This  is  clearly  against  program 
policy  and  must  be  halted.    But  perhaps  it's  because  the  student 
did  -^ot  adequately  explain  to  the  resource  the  purpose  of  EBCE 
and  what  he  specifically  wanted  to  do.    Before  agreeing  with  the 
student  that  the  project  should  be  dropped,  you  or  the  Resource 
Analyst  should  contact  the  resource  and  find  out  if  he  understands 
the  program  and  is  willing  to  work  with  students  as  a  Resource 
Person  rather  than  a  work  supervisor.    If  he  is  willing  to  serve 
as  an  RP,  the  Resource  Analyst  should  conduct  an  interview  and 
develop  a  Resource  Guide,  and  you  should  work  with  the  student  and 
resource  to  plan  acceptable  project  goals  and  activities.  You 
should  then  continue  to  monitor  the  situation  to  assure  that  the 
student  is  engaged  in  learning  activities,  rather  than  unpaid 
work,  at  the  site. 

While  these  examples  illustrate  potential  problems  you  might  encounter  in 
the  process  of  monitoring  students'  activities,  you  should  not  expect  to  find 
only  difficulties  and  crises.    You  will  in  the  course  of  your  regular  dis- 
cussions with  students  and  resources  frequently  learn  about  highly  successful 
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student/resource  experiences  and  substantial  student  progress  and  growth. 
Don't  keep  these  things  to  yourself.    Tell  the  student  when  he  is  doing  good 
work.    Tell  the  resource  when  he  is  making  or  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  student's  learning.    And  share  the  successes  you  learn  about  with  ynur 
fellow  staff  members  so  that  they  can  use  the  information  in  working  with  their 
students. 


Monitoring  Other  Program  Activities 

Though  talking  with  students  about  their  projects  and  experiences  in  the 
community  is  inevitably  more  interesting,  you  should  not  fail  to  monitor  their 
work  in  other  program  activities.    From  reviewing  the  student's  Activity  Report 
at  the  end  of  each  week,  the  Progress  Reports  you  receive  from  the  Skills 
Specialist  or  tutors,  and  from  your  weekly  conferences  with  the  student,  you 
should  be  able  to  glean  information  necessary  to  judge  whether  the  student  is 
actively  engaged  in  and  making  progress  in  his  other  program  activities. 

Is  the  student  actively  participating  in  required  advisory  group  and 
project  seminar  meetings?    If  not,  does  he  understand  the  purposes  of  these 
meetings  and  the  consequences  of  not  participating,  that  he  is  missing  the 
opportunity  to  expand  his  knowledge  and  may  be  risking  no  credit  or  transfer 
out  of  the  program? 

If  the  student  is  taking  an  external  course,  you  should  be  able  to  tell 
from  his  Activity  Report  whether  he  is  attending  classes.    But  don't  leave  it 
there;  ask  him  what  they  are  doing  in  the  class,  how  he  likes  it,  whether  he 
is  satisfied  with  his  own  participation  and  progress,  and  whether  he  is  having 
problems  with  the  coursework.    If  he  has  planned  physical  education  activities, 
talk  with  him  about  what  he  is  doing  and,  if  necessary,  check  with  someone  to 
verify  that  he  is  doing  what  he  planned.    (See  the  previous  discussion  of  the 
Physical  Education  Plan,  page  34.)    If  he  is  taking  a  tutorial  or  workshop, 
or  working  independently  with  programned  materials,  you  should  be  receiving 
Progress  Reports  at  least  every  two  weeks  from  the  Skills  Specialist.  You 
should  review  the  reports  carefully  for  information  about  the  student's 
participation  and  progress  toward  stated  objectives,  and  discuss  with  him 
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what  he  is  doing  and  learning  through  these  activi ti es  and  whether  he  is 
encounterinc)  any  difficulties  in  the  process.    You  should  be  alert  to  any 
opportunities  to  help  the  student  integrate  his  supplementary  activities  with 
his  project  activities. 

Students  have  problems  with  supplementary  activities  for  much  the  same 
kinds  of  reasons  they  encounter  difficulty  working  with  resources  and  complet- 
ing projects.    If  you  find  that  a  student's  attendance,  participation,  or 
progress  in  a  tutorial,  workshop,  course,  or  independent  study  is  falling  off, 
it  may  be  because  the  activity  is  not  meeting  the  student's  perceived  interests 
or  needs;  either  the  staff  person  or  student,  or  both,  have  unrealistic  expec- 
tations of  the  other;  the  student  is  in  over  his  head  and  needs  additicr.al 
assistance;  there  is  a  personality  conflict;  or  the  student  hasn't  the  time  or 
energy  for  the  activity  due  to  an  overextended  program  or  personal  problems. 
Your  course  of  action  should  be  similar  to  what  it  would  be  if  the  student 
were  having  problems  with  his  projects  or  field  experiences.    That  is,  you 
should  meet  with  the  student  and  the  person  with  whom  he  is  working  (Skills 
Specialist,  tutor,  or  instructor)  to  get  the  facts,  clarify  the  problem, 
identify  alternatives,  and  help  the  student  make  informed  decisions  about 
what  to  do.    Depending  on  the  circumstances,  appropriate  action  might  include 
dropping  or  postponing  the  activity,  substituting  a  more  appropriate  one, 
altering  the  objectives  toward  which  the  student  is  working  or  the  strategy 
being  employed,  making  additional  staff  heTp  available  to  the  student,  and 
leading  him  to  examine  his  own  performance  and  resolve  to  work  toward  improve- 
ment in  participation  and  progress. 

Monitoring  Progress  in  Terms  of 
Program  Goals  and  Requirements 

In  addition  to  monitoring  the  student's  progress  in  specific  activities 
he  helped  plan,  you  will  want  to  step  back  periodically  and  review  the  student 
competence,  growth,  and  needs  in  the  core  goal  areas  of  EBCE:    in  basic  skills 
(reading,  writing,  oral  communications,  and  quantitative  skills),  in  career 
development  (learning  about  oneself  and  about  careers,  developing  the  decision 
making  skills  required  to  make  informed  choices,  and  acquiring  the  career 


entrance  skills  necessary  to  pursue  goals),  and  in  life  skills  (problem- 
solving,  interpersonal,  and  inquiry  skills). 

Growth  in  these  areas  should  result  over  time  from  the  cumulative  set  of 
experiences  and  activities  the  student  is  engaged  in.    You  shouldn't  expect 
significant  improvement  in  interpersonal  skills,  for  example,  as  the  result  of 
working  with  a  single  Resource  Person  in  the  community.    You  should  expect  to 
observe  growth  over  time,  however,  as  the  result  of  the  student's  working  with 
a  variety  of  resources  on  different  projects,  explaining  his  activities  and 
upholding  his  points  of  view  in  advisory  group  meetings,  and  working  with  you 
and  other  staff  members  in  planning  his  activities,  evaluating  his  own  perform- 
ance, and  learning  to  accept  the  consequences  of  his  decisions  and  actions. 
The  same  holds  true  of  student  growth  in  problem-solving,  inquiry,  self- 
knowledge,  career  awareness,  and  other  core  curriculum  areas.    In  the  course 
of  monitoring  student  progress  you  will  need  to  be  continual ly  alert  for  indi- 
cators of  the  student's  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  motivation  to  improve  in 
these  areas. 

Since  learning  requires  both  motivation  and  opportunity,  you  may  need  to 
devise  strategies  to  help  students  see  the  need  to  expand  their  knowledge  or 
skills,  as  well  as  offering  them  the  resources  they  need  to  do  so.    For  example, 
you  find  that  the  student  is  a  creative  thinker  and  writer,  but  spells  poorly. 
Since  the  student  will  spell  the  same  word  differently  on  the  same  page,  you 
believe  that  he  doesn*t  even  try  for  accuracy.    You  talk  with  him,  recommend 
he  use  a  dictionary  or  other  spelling  aid,  turn  back  his  papers  for  him  to 
correct,  and  still  get  no  improvement  in  performance  on  subsequent  papers.  He 
just  doesn't  see  the  need  to  bother  to  spell  correctly. 

How  do  you  get  him  motivated?    There  is  obviously  no  single  answer  which 
will  work  with  every  student.    The  best  advice  is  to  seek  opportunities  for  the 
student  to  experience  the  practical  utility  or  consequences  of  his  skill  or 
ineptitude.    The  student  in  the  above  example  happened  to  be  working  on  a  pro- 
ject with  a  sportswriter  for  a  radio  news  program.    Part  of  his  plans  called 
for  writing  articles  about  high  school  sport^.  events.    His  Learning  Coordi- 
nator used  the  opportunity  to  call  the  Resource  Person,  explain  the  student's 
deficiency  in  spelling,  and  ask  the  resource  to  take  the  next  article  the 
student  turned  in  and  read  it  back  to  him  aloud,  as  written,  misspellings  and 
all.    After  a  few  such  experiences,  the  student  began  to  pay  more  attention  to 
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spelling  correctly  because  he  needed  to,  in  order  to  communicate  what  he  wanted 
to  say  in  writing.    The  same  strategy  might  not  work  with  another  student.  All 
you  can  do  is  try,  first  one  thing  then  another,  hoping  one  will  click  sooner 
or  later.    Once  the  student  perceives  the  need  to  expand  his  knowledge  or 
skills,  you  can  help  him  choose  appropriate  learning  resources  and  activities 
and  get  to  work. 

The  Progress  Monitoring  Worksheet  (page  205)  was  designed  to  help  you 
record  and  keep  track  of  your  assessment  of  student  strengths  and  needs  in 
basic  skills,  life  skills,  and  career  development;  specific  observations  or 
indicators  of  the  student's  attitude,  knowledge,  and  skills;  and  the  actions 
you  decide  to  take  in  working  with  the  student.    It  is  desirable  to  maintain 
some  such  record  in  case  you  are  absent  and  a  substitute  Learning  Coordinator 
needs  to  fill  in.    To  do  an  effective  job,  the  substitute  needs  the  benefit  of 
your  observations  and  conclusions.    Whatever  you  put  on  record,  however,  you 
should  discuss  with  the  student.    Student  files  are  open  to  students  and  their 
parents.    There  should  be  nothing  on  file  that  would  surprise  or  upset  the 
student. 

Guidelines  and  methods  for  monitoring  student  progress       first  in  terms 
of  EBCE  competence  requirements,  then  in  terms  of  other  program  goals  are 
discussed  in  detail  below.    Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  assessing  the  student's 
needs  and  growth  in  these  areas  is  not  a  separate  task,  but  an  integral  part 
of  monitoring  his  project  and  other  program  activities. 

EBCE  Competence  Requirements 

In  order  to  graduate,  all  students  should  be  required  to  demonstrate 
minimum  levels  of  competence  in  several  core  areas  of  EBCE.    The  full  set  of 
requirements  is  specified  in  Exhibit  1,  page  15.    Several  forms  (question- 
naires, checklists,  and  rating  instruments)  have  been  developed  to  help  you 
rate  and  record  student  competence  in  these  areas.    (See  pages  147  to  164.)* 
Methods  for  monitoring  and  certifying  student  competences  are  discussed  below. 


*  These  forms  are  also  used  in  entry  assessment. 
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Reading 

Requirement:    The  student  must  demonstrate  that  he  can  read,  compre- 
hendVand  interpret  materials  an  adult  encounters  in  daily  living 
(e.q.,  newspapers,  magazines,  income  tax  instructions,  credit  con- 
tracts, instructions  for  operating  or  maintaining  equipment  or  house- 
hold appliances,  and  job  descriptions). 

The  Reading  Checklist  (page  147)  is  used  to  certify  observed  reading  compe- 
tence.   To  meet  the  requirement,  the  student  must  satisfy  four  of  the  five  indi- 
cators on  the  checklist  for  three  of  the  six  kinds  of  material.    Every  student 
project  should  include  related  reading.    By  reviewing  project  products,  or  asking 
the  student  questions  after  he  has  read  the  material,  you  should  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  has  understood  what  he  read.    If  his  project  required  him  to 
read  and  use  materials  at  the  resource  site,  you  should  ask  the  RP  with  whom 
the  student  is  working  for  his  evaluation  of  the  student's  skills  and  his 
specific  observations  or  indicators.    If  the  student  is  working  with  a  tutor 
or  other  instructor  in  supplementary  activities  requiring  reading,  that  person 
may  be  asked  to  certify  the  student's  competence  in  dealing  with  some  kinds 
of  material.    You  can  also  learn  about  the  student's  reading  ability  by  noting 
the  kinds  of  questions  he  asks  after  reading  Resource  Guides,  internal  memos 
or  bulletins,  and  instructions  on  forms. 


Quantitative  Skills 

Requirement:    The  student  must  show  that  he  can  employ  basic  compu- 
tational  skills  in  the  context  of  everyday  tasks  and  problems  en- 
countered by  adults,  such  as  computing  interest,  making  change,  bal- 
ancing a  checkbook  against  a  bank  statement,  computing  miles  driven 
per  gallon  of  gasoline,  constructing  a  budget,  and  computing  income 
tax. 

To  meet  the  requirement,  the  student  must  perform  at  least  six  tasks,  such 
as  balancing  a  checkbook,  computing  interest  on  a  loan,  or  making  change,  which 
demonstrate  his  competency  in  all  11  quantitative  operations  listed  on  the 
Quantitative  Skills  Checklist  (page  151).    If  the  student's  chosen  projects 
and  supplementary  activities  do  not  provide  natural  contexts  for  application 
and  assessment  of  his  quantitative  skills,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  the 
student  to  select  other  means  or  settings  for  demonstrating  his  competence. 
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Oral  Communications 

Requirement:    The  student  must  demonstrate  the  ability  to  listen  and 
commumcate  effectively  in  work  situations,  showing  that  he  can 
organize  and  present  ideas  or  solutions  to  problems,  give  informative 
answers  to  questions,  comprehend  and  give  directions,  and  listen 
effectively. 

The  Oral  Communications  Rating  form  (page  149)  lists  seven  kinds  of  student 
actions  which  are  indicators  of  the  student's  ability  to  express  himself  orally 
and  listen  effectively.    You  should  have  opportunities  to  observe  whether  he 
can  satisfactorily  perform  these  tasks  in  the  course  of  his  daily  activities 
in  the  program.    Each  time  you  certify  an  action  successfully  executed,  the 
student  earns  a  point  on  the  rating  form.    To  meet  the  requirement,  he  must 
earn  10  of  a  possible  15  points. 

Writing 

Requirement:    The  student  must  demonstrate  the  ability  to  write 
an  acceptable  prose  report  or  essay  of  at  least  250  words. 
The  student's  writing  will  be  judged  for  sentence  structure, 
spelling,  grammatical  correctness,  punctuation,  clarity,  and 
organization. 

New  students  are  asked  to  write  a  250-word  essay  during  their  first  two 
weeks  in  the  program.    (See  Entry  Assessment.)    The  essay  is  evaluated  by 
either  the  Skills  Specialist  or  the  student*s  Learning  Coordinator  using  the 
Writing  Scale  (page  153).    To  meet  the  requirement,  the  student  must  receive 
a  satisfactory  rating  on  this  first  essay,  written  under  controlled  conditions 
to  assure  it  is  his  own  work,  or  subsequently  receive  three  consecutive 
satisfactory  ratings  on  written  products  he  completes  in  the  course  of  his 
projects.    (You  may  allow  him  the  additional  option  of  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
requirement  by  producing  another  essay  under  controlled  conditions.)    As  long 
as  the  student  has  not  yet  met  the  requirement,  you  should  assure  that  he  plans 
to  complete  at Jeast  one  written  product  of  250  words  or  more  each  term.  This 
should  not  be  an  additional  requirement,  but  a  natural  outgrowth  of  his  pro- 
jects. 
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Career  Awareness 

Requirement:    The  student  must  demonstrate  that  he  has  acquired  sub- 
stantial information  about  an  average  of  two  jobs  in  each  of  three 
career  fields  for  each  year  he  is  in  the  EBCE  pronrani.    The  infor- 
mation acquired  about  each  job  should  include: 

1.  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  employee  and  the  relation  of 
the  job  to  other  jobs; 

2.  how  one  qualifies  for  entry  and  advancement  (education,  ex- 
perience, aptitudes)  and  possible  routes  of  entry  and  advance- 
ment in  the  career; 

3.  the  working  conditions  associated  with  the  job,  including 
physical  environment  and  social  milieux,  hours  of  work,  how 
the  job  affects  the  worker's  lifestyle,  and  other  conditions; 

4.  the  monetary,  psychological,  and  other  rewards  which  workers 
receive  from  the  job; 

5.  the  current  and  projected  demands  for  workers  in  the  field 
and  opportunities  for  advancement  and  lateral  movement  with- 
in the  career;  and 

6.  d  personal  evaluation  of  the  occupation  in  relation  to  his 
own  interests,  values,  goals,  and  abilities,  including 
positive  and  negative  assessments  and  whether  the  assess-" 
ment  is  likely  to  change. 

Evidence  of  the  student's  acquisition  of  career  information  can  be  in  the 
form  of  the  Career  Orientation  Guide  (page  207),  the  Job  Information  Question- 
naire (page  155),  a  journal,  a  presentation  to  members  of  a  student  group,  or 
any  other  means  by  which  the  student  can  display  his  knowledge  to  observers. 
As  the  student  successfully  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  a  job,  through  what- 
ever method  chosen,  you  certify  his  competence  on  the  Career  Information  Check- 
list (page  159).    Students  should  acquire  and  demonstrate  their  career  know- 
ledge in  the  natural  course  of  completing  projects  using  employer  and  community 
resources. 

The  intent  of  the  requirement  is  that  students  acquire  substantial  and 
specific  knowledge  about  particular  jobs  of  their  own  choosing,  and  that  they 
learn  about  some  of  the  ways  jobs  are  related  to  one  another  -  through 
similarities  in  the  kind  of  work  performed,  the  purpose  of  the  work,  the 
setting  in  which  it  is  done,  the  education  or  training  required,  or  the  level 
of  responsibility  involved.    The  student  may  choose  not  only  what  particular 
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jobs  to  explore  but  also  how  to  designate  the  "career  fields"  in  which  those 
jobs  fall,  based  on  the  relationship  he  sees  between  them.    Thus  while  one 
student  may  explore  six  jobs  in  the  "fields"  of  computer  science,  politics, 
and  social  work,  the  next  may  investigate  six  jobs  in  the  "fields"  of  outdoor 
work,  mechanical  work,  and  working  with  animals.    There  is  no  particular 
purpose  to  be  served  by  requiring  students  to  work  within  someone  else's 
system  for  categorizinq  careers.    The  available  taxonomies  of  career  families 
are  many,  each  designed  for  different  purposes.    Since  it  is  the  student's  own 
need  for  career  information  you  want  to  serve,  he  should  be  allowed  to  select 
the  fields  of  work  he  wants  to  explore  in  clarifying  his  own  career  goals. 
Your  purpose  in  requiring  that  he  look  at  different  jobs  in  different  fields 
is  only  to  assure  that  he  does  encounter  some  variety  in  the  process. 

Career  Decision-'Making 

Requirement:    The  student  must  show  that  he  can  apply  principles  of 
informed  decision-making  and  planning  in  formulating  post-high 
school  career  and  educational  goals. 

In  the  process  of  helping  students  plan  their  programs  and  projects, 
evaluate  their  own  progress  and  work,  identify  problems  they  are  having,  and 
decide  what  to  do  about  them,  you  will  have  frequent  opportunities  to  find  out 
how  well  they  can  use  the  principles  of  informed  decision-making  listed  on  the 
Career  Decision-Making  Rating  form  (page  161).    By  the  beginning  of  the  stu- 
dent's last  term  in  the  program,  you  should  ask  him  to  explain,  orally  or  in 
writing,  his  post-high  school  plans  to  you,  and  perhaps  another  person  desig- 
nated by  the  student  ~  a  parent.  Resource  Person,  other  staff  member,  or 
friend.    The  Career  Decision-Making  Questionnaire  offers  a  set  of  questions 
to  which  the  student  should  be  asked  to  respond.    In  his  explanation  and  re- 
sponse to  questions,  the  student  should  demonstrate  that  he  has  examined  some 
alternative  courses  of  action,  looked  at  the  possible  and  probable  consequences 
of  each,  and  identified  the  outcomes  most  desirable  to  him  personally  (that 
is,  examined  his  own  priorities  and  compared  these  with  his  options).    If  the 
student's  information  or  rationale  is  judged  inadequate,  those  evaluating  his 
performance  should  help  him  develop  a  plan  for  acquiring  more  information  or 
thinking  things  out  more  thoroughly  during  his  last  term.    You  may,  in  the  end, 
judge  the  student's  knowledge  of  decision-making  principles  to  be  satisfactory 
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if  he  can  at  least  detail  what  he  will  do  in  the  coming  year  to  clarify  his 
career  goals,  and  describe  the  kinds  of  information  he  needs  before  making 
decisions  about  his  future. 

Monitoring  and  certifying  student  progress  towards  meeting  the  EBCE  com- 
petence requirements  should  not  be  a  separate  or  time-consuming  task,  but  an 
integral  part  of  your  other  work  with  students.    The  job  will  be  easier  if  you 
have  copies  of  the  checklists  and  rating  forms,  along  with  the  Progress  Monitor- 
ing Worksheet,  in  each  student's  current  file.    (We  recoimend  that  you  keep 
these  files  in  a  separate  three-ring  binder  for  each  student.)    If  you  keep  the 
program  requirements  in  basic  skills,  career  awareness,  and  career  decision- 
making always  in  mind,  you  can  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  help  students 
plan  appropriate  activities  to  expand  and  demonstrate  their  knowledge  and 
skills  in  the  course  of  planning  their  projects  and  other  activities. 

As  you  observe  student  competences  or  needs,  and  especially  as  you  review 
completed  projects  or  other  activities,  you  should  record  your  observations 
on  the  appropriate  forms.    Because  such  record  keeping  is  bound  to  fall  behind 
occasionally,  it  is  wise  to  plan  for  a  midterm  and  end-of-term  counseling 
session  with  each  student  in  which  you  review  his  progress  to  date  and  assure 
that  growth  is  documented.    These  intensive  reviews  of  a  student's  program 
are  discussed  separately  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

During  orientation  you  will  be  able  to  assess  the  student's  competences 
in  some  of . the  core  goal  areas.    By  the  end  of  the  student's  first  term  in  the 
program,  you  should  have  a  fairly  accurate  fix  on  the  student's  abilities  and 
needs.    You  should  then  review  the  checklists  and  rating  forms.    If  you  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  student's  skills  in  any  area,  you 
should  create  the  opportunity,  if  necessary.    As  you  enter  the  next  long-term 
planning  phase,  at  the  beginning  of  the  student's  second  term,  both  you  and  he 
should  know  what  competence  requirements  he  still  needs  to  work  on. 

As  requirements  are  met  by  the  student,  you  should  so  certify  on  the 
appropriate  rating  form,  give  a  copy  to  the  student,  and  place  a  copy  in  his 
permanent  file.    But  don't  treat  the  competence  requirements  as  something  to 
be  gotten  out  of  the  way.    Even  if  the  student  has  met  the  minimal  requirement, 
he  may  want  to  further  expand  his  skills.    And  if  he  doesn't  your  job  is  to 
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help  him  see  the  need  for  continued  growth,  by  involving  him  in  experiences 
where  the  practical  utility  of  those  skills  is  apparent. 

Other  Program  Goals 

While  minimum  competence  requirements  for  students  have  been  established 
only  in  the  above  goal  areas,  you  will  also  want  to  monitor  the  student's 
progress  in  acquiring  other  skills  he  needs  to  be  an  independent  learner,  now 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    Program  goals  are  stated  in  Appendix  1  for  each 
of  the  following  core  skill  areas.    You  should  keep  these  in  mind  whether 
working  with  the  student  to  plan  his  own  goals  and  activities,  monitor  his 
progress,  or  evaluate  his  completed  work. 

Inquiry  Skills 

Your  aim  is  that  every  student  increase  his  ability  to  ask  relevant  and 
significant  questions,  organize  information  in  ways  that  are  useful,  probe 
beneath  the  surface  of  words  or  events  for  causes  and  meanings,  and  apply  what 
he  has  learned  in  new  situations.    You  want  to  help  students  learn  to  apply 
higher  cognitive  processes.    Whenever  appropriate,  you  should  challenge  stu- 
dents to  develop  project  goals  that  will  cause  them  not  simply  to  acquire 
information,  but  to  use  it  in  some  significant  way.    Many  students  have  little 
experience  in  interpreting,  analyzing,  or  evaluating  information.    Their  edu- 
cation has  focused  on  learning  and  then  repeating  facts,  definitions,  or  ideas 
without  thinking  seriously  about  them.    Wherever  you  find  the  student  is  cur- 
rently operating  in  the  hierarchy  of  cognitive  levels,  you  will  want  to  chal- 
lenge and  help  him  expand  his  abilities.    You  will  need  to  use  a  variety  of 
instructional  strategies  including: 

•  explaining  what  it  means  to  classify,  generalize  or  evaluate; 

•  demonstrating  ways  of  comparing  and  contrasting,  defining,  or 
analyzing; 

•  asking  probing  questions  so  that  students  are  led  through  processes 
of  thinking  and  analyzing  without  necessarily  knowing  what  to  call 
the  mental  operations;  and 
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•  involving  students  in  practical  experiences  in  the  community 
which  will  require  them  to  think  through  what  they  are 
observing,  hearing,  and  trying  to  do. 

If  you  are  successful,  you  will  observe  the  student's  growth  over  time  in 
his  Project  Plans,  products,  and  contributions  in  advisory  group  meetings. 
You  should  record  your  initial  assessments,  instructional  strategies,  and 
observations  of  student  growth  on  the  Progress  Monitoring  Worksheet. 

Problem-Solving  Skills 

Problem-solving  involves  applying  basic  skills  and  a  variety  of  cognitive 
processes  to  define  and  clarify  problems,  use  different  sources  and  techniques 
of  data  gathering,  and  identify  solutions  that  are  both  desirable  and  feasible. 
It  obviously  overlaps  other  skill  areas.    In  monitoring  student  needs  and  pro- 
gress, you  will  want  to  pay  particular  attention  to  how  the  student  approaches 
problems  and  to  his  competence  in  identifying  and  applying  solutions.    Is  he 
overwhelmed  by  even  simple  problems?    Does  he  jump  at  any  solution,  or  seek  as 
much  information  as  he  can  get  and  try  to  think  things  through?    Does  he  know 
how  to  find  sources  of  information?    Does  he  seek  information  from  appropriate 
people,  government  agencies,  business  or  service  organizations,  as  well  as 
books  or  articles?    Does  he  know  how  to  find  something  in  the  library?    Can  he 
plan  and  conduct  an  interview  to  get  the  kinds  of  information  he  wants?  Does 
he  tend  to  look  for  and  examine  alternatives  in  arriving  at  solutions? 

There  is  no  one  way  to  solve  the  diversity  of  social,  personal,  and  sci- 
entific problems  faced  by  people  in  today's  world.    Your  aim  should  be  to  help 
the  student  expand  his  knowledge  of  and  experience  with  various  approaches  and 
techniques  so  he  will  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  problems  as  they  arise. 
If  one  becomes  a  better  problem-solver  through  guided  practice  in  confronting 
real  problems,  EBCE  offers  an  excellent  context  for  students  to  expand  their 
skills.    Students  will  inevitably  encounter  problems  in  the  course  of  planning 
their  programs  and  projects,  working  with  resources  in  the  conmunity,  completing 
their  products,  and  meeting  their  own  deadlines.    The  learning  process  in  EBCE 
offers  you  frequent  opportunities  to  observe  the  student's  problem-solving 
skills,  identify  needs,  monitor  growth,  and  provide  necessary  guidance.  Re- 
member, though,  that  necessary  guidance  means  leading  the  student  to  evaluate 
for  himself  whether  he  has  effectively  defined  his  problem,  identified  and 
acquired  information  he  needs,  and  thought  through  the  alternatives  before 
settling  on  a  solution. 
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Decision-Making  Skills 

Decision-making  is  obviously  closely  related  to  problem-solving,  perhaps 
distinguished  only  in  terms  of  more  intense  personal  involvement.  Proposing 
solutions  to  problems,  e.g.  to  mathematical,  scientific,  or  social  problems, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  personal  commitment  to  act  on  the  proposed  solu- 
tion.   Decision-making,  while  employing  all  the  skills  of  problem-solving, 
requires  in  addition  the  ability  to  recognize  when  you  are  confronted  with 
the  need  to  make  a  decision,  knowing  what  personal  values  and  goals  are  in- 
volved, and  accepting  responsibility  for  decisions  made.    Like  problem-solving, 
decision-making  also  involves  Identifying  and  acquiring  needed  information, 
examining  alternatives,  and  anticipating  consequences. 

Talking  with  the  student  about  decisions  he  makes  in  long-term  planning 
or  project  planning,  will  help' both  of  you  learn  how  he  makes  decisions  and 
how  aware  he  is  of  his  strategies.    The  student's  responses  to  suggested  al- 
ternatives (e.g.,  "Have  you  considered  asking  your  RP  what  ways  you  might  work 
on  your  writing  skills  in  his  business  before  you  decide  on  your  project  goals? 
Have  you  considered  how  attainable  your  goals  are  and  what  could  happen  if 
they  turn  out  to  be  too  difficult?")  will  offer  some  clues  as  well  as  instruct. 

Interpersonal  Skills 

The  program  goals  for  students  in  oral  conmunications  skills  focus  on 
being  able  to  communicate  and  listen  effectively  in  face-to-face  interactions 
with  others.    In  addition,  EBCE  students  should  expand  their  understanding  of 
interpersonal  behavior  and  their  skills  in  dealing  with  others  in  either  co- 
operative or  conflict  situations.    As  you  work  with  the  student  individually, 
observe  him  in  advisory  group  meetings,  and  monitor  his  experiences  with  Re- 
source Persons  in  the  community,  you  should  note  how  he  deals  with  others; 
whether  he  considers  their  needs,  expectations  and  feelings  in  addition  to 
his  own;  whether  he  is  a  leader,  a  follower,  or  both  at  appropriate  times; 
whether  he  can  work  cooperatively  with  others  to  achieve  goals  he  shares; 
whether  he  seeks  to  resolve  or  aggravate  personal  conflicts;  and  whether  he 
possesses  the  insights  and  skills  to  do  what  he  wants  to  do.    Does  he  evaluate 
his  own  behavior  and  the  behavior  of  others  and  seek  to  understand  why  people 
act  as  they  do?    Is  he  timid  or  uncomfortable  about  meeting  strangers  or 
working  with  others?    Your  goal,  clearly,  is  not  to  make  a  shy  student  more 
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outgoing,  or  a  gregarious  one  more  restrained.    It  is  rather  to  help  students 
acquire  the  insights  and  skills  they  need  to  work  with  others  to  achieve 
their  own  goals.    As  you  observe  a  student's  strengths  or  shortcomings  in 
this  area,  you  should  lead  him  to  evaluate  his  own  behavior,  identify  what  he 
wants  to  be  able  to  do  in  working  with  others,  what  knowledge  or  skills  he 
needs  to  acquire,  and  how  best  to  go  about  it. 

Far  West  School  staff  found  that  students  themselves  were  frequently 
concerned  about  expanding  their  own  confidence  and  abilities  in  dealing  with 
others  and  would  readily  add  growth  in  interpersonal  skills  to  their  project 
goals.    Advisory  groups  and  project  seminars  offer  another  excellent  context 
for  helping  students  expand  their  interpersonal  skills.    In  sharing  their 
community  experiences  and  project  activities  with  their  group,  students  will 
mention  problems  they  are  having  dealing  with  a  particular  resource.    If  you 
seize  these  opportunities  to  involve  the  entire  group  in  a  discussion  to 
clarify  the  problem,  seek  underlying  causes,  and  examine  alternative  solutions, 
they  will  learn  more  about  interpersonal  behavior  as  well  as  approaches  to 
problem  solving. 

Career  Entrance  Skills 

While  EBCE  focuses  on  assuring  that  students  gain  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  help  them  make  informed  career  choices,  it  must  also  provide  them 
opportunities  to  acquire  specific  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  pursue  their 
chosen  goals.    Since  the  kind  of  information  or  skills  needed  will  vary  de- 
pending on  the  student's  own  aims,  you  will  need  to  work  with  each  student  to 
identify  specific  learning  goals.    In  general,  students  should  know  how  to 
obtain  information  about  educational  or  employment  opportunities,  how  to  write 
letters  of  application,  complete  application  forms,  conduct  themselves  in 
interviews,  and  prepare  resumes.*   These  kinds  of  activities  can  become  an 
integral  part  of  some  of  the  projects  the  student  designs. 

Students  who  have  tentatively  chosen  a  career  goal  should  begin  to  ac- 
quire some  of  the  specific  skills  and  experience  they  need  to  qualify  for 
entry  to  an  occupational  area  or  prerequisite  educational  or  training  program. 


*  The  Career  Entrance  Skills  Checklist  (page  221)  may  be  used  to  record  student 
progress  in  this  area. 
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students  may  incorporate  such  learning  goals  in  their  projects  or  supplemen- 
tary activities  as  necessary.  Their  progress  in  this  area  is  then  monitored 
in  terms  of  whether  they  satisfactorily  complete  the  planned  work. 

Self-Development 

Throughout  everything  else  you  do,  you  will  be  helping  students  gain 
insight  into  their  own  interests,  abilities,  values,  and  goals;  understand 
that  these  may  change  with  further  education  or  experience;  and  increase  their 
self-reliance  and  ability  to  function  responsibly  and  independently  in  daily 
activities 

By  enabling  the  student  to  obtain  direct  experience,  and  thus  see  himself, 
in  a  variety  of  economic  and  social  settings,  EBCE  greatly  expands  his  oppor- 
tunities to  discover  and  test  what  kind  of  person  he  is  and  would  like  to  be. 
To  assure  that  students  use  these  opportunities  t  •  maximum  advantage,  you  must 
prod  them  to  evaluate  their  experiences  and  their  own  reactions  to  them.  In 
the  process  you  will  discover  what  the  student  knows  about  his  interests, 
strengths,  and  limitations;  what  kinds  of  people  he  admires;  and  what  he  cares 
most  about  being  and  doing.    The  challenge  then  is  to  use  this  information  to 
involve  the  student  in  new  experiences  to  put  him  in  contact  with  different 
people  and  situations,  to  broaden  his  insight,  and  further  test  his  current 
interests,  values  and  capabilities. 

Your  goal  is  not  simply  to  help  students  "know  themselves,"  but  to  help 
them  become  responsible,  self-reliant,  competent  adults  able  to  function  and 
contri^bute  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  in  a  complex  society.    You  want  them 
to  learn  how  to  plan  activities  and  manage  time  and  other  resources  to  accom- 
plish their  goals,  make  and  keep  realistic  commitments  to  others,  follow 
through  on  planned  activities  seeking  guidance  or  assistance  as  necessary, 
exercise  self-discipline,  evaluate  their  own  behavior  and  performance,  and 
accept  responsibility  for  their  own  decisions  and  actions.    Growth  in  these 
competences  should  be  the  cumulative  result  of  the  student's  experiences  in 
EBCE,  not  the  outcome  of  a  few  specific  learning  activities.    As  you  work  with 
the  student,  you  should  keep  these  objectives  in  mind,  note  his  strengths, 
limitations,  and  progress,  and  seek  strategies  and  resources  to  help  the 
student  perceive  his  own  shortcomings  and  expand  his  skills. 
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Midterm  and  End-of-Term 
Progress  Reviews 

It  is  essential  that  you  meet  with  each  student  at  least  once  around  the 
middle  of  the  term  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  his  plans,  program,  and 
progress  to  date,  to  assure  that  any  potential  problems  are  identified  and 
resolved  before  they  get  out  of  hand.    It  is  easy,  in  your  weekly  meetings 
with  students,  to  lose  sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees;  for  example,  to 
forget  to  ask  how  one  project  is  going  because  you  are  both  concentrating  on 
working  out  another.    You  also  want  to  assure  at  this  time  that  all  planned 
activities  are  properly  documented  and  that,  if  the  student  satisfactorily 
completes  his  plans,  he  will  earn  the  kind  and  amount  of  credit  he  anticipates. 
It  is  too  late,  once  a  project  is  submitted  for  credit,  to  tell  the  student 
that  his  plan  was  inadequate.    If  it  was,  you  should  have  known  sooner  and 
helped  him  revise  it.    A  conscientious  midterm  review  will  protect  both  you 
and  the  student  from  undesirable  tasks  and  consequences  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

At  the  time  of  the  review  you  should: 

•  Compare  the  student's  Overview  of  Student  Activities  with  his 
Long-Term  Plan.    Is  the  student  actively  engaged  in  activities 
that  will  enable  him  to  pursue  his  credit  and  other^ goals  for 
the  term?    Are  all  planned  activities  adequately  documented  and 
formally  approved  by  you?    If  not,  you  and  the  student  need 
another  planning  session  to  revise  the  Long-Term  Plan  or  to 
develop  acceptable  plans  for  projects  or  other  program  activities. 

•  Review  with  the  student  each  of  his  Project  Plans  and  his  progress 
in  meeting  his  goals,  indicators,  and  deadlines.    Do  his  actual 
activities  and  goals  coincide  with  his  original  Plan?    If  not, 
the  Plan  should  be  updated.    Are  the  planned  credits  justified? 

If  not,  the  student  may  need  to  add  goals  and  indicators,  or 
accept  a  lesser  or  different  kind  of  credit.    Is  the  student  on 
target  in  meeting  his  own  deadlines?    If  not,  the  deadlines  should 
be  revised  or  the  student  should  plan  to  catch  up.    The  Student 
Project  Checklist  (page  193)  offers  additional  criteria  for  re- 
viewing student's  Project  Plans  and  progress. 

•  Review  with  the  student  his  planned  supplementary  activities 
and  any  Progress  Reports  received  from  the  Skills  Specialist, 
tutors,  or  workshop  leaders.    Are  the  plans  adequate  and  complete? 
Is  the  student*s  participation  and  progress  satisfactory?    If  not, 
you  may  need  to  meet  with  the  Skills  Specialist  to  discuss  the 
problem(s) . 
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•  Review  the  student's  Activity  Reports  for  the  preceeding  weeks. 
Is  the  student  engaged  in  a  full-time  program,  i.e.,  25  to  30 
hours  a  week  in  planned  learning  activities?    If  not,  is  a 
part-time  program  acceptable  within  program  and  district  policies? 
Is  the  student  soending  approximately  50%  of  his  time  in  project 
activities,  including  approximately  30%  of  his  time  in  planned 
experiences  in  the  conmunity  (resource  visits)?    If  not,  is  his 
participation  in  EBCE  acceptable  within  program  policies? 

•  Review  the  Progress  Monitoring  Worksheet  and  the  checklists  and 
rating  forms  for  monitoring  progress  on  EBCE  competence  require- 
ments.   Have  all  your  observations  been  recorded?    Is  the  student's 
progress  satisfactory  to  him  and  to  you?    Do  you  need  to  arrange 
with  the  student  ways  for  you  to  assess  his  competence  in  some 
area(s) ? 

•  Discuss  with  the  student  his  own  feelings  about  his  plans, 
activities,  progress,  and  participation  in  the  program.  Does 
he  have  any  problems  in  trying  to  pursue  his  plans  and  does  he 
need  more  help?    Is  he  satisfied  with  his  own  work?    If  not,  what 
does  he  plan  to  do  about  it? 

As  you  prepare  for  and  conduct  this  conference  with  the  student,  you 
should  use  the  Student  Program  Checklist  (page  223)  as  a  reference  and  as  a 
tool  for  summarizing  and  reporting  your  findings  and  recommendations,  if  nec- 
essary, to  the  EBCE  Program  Director.    Remember  that  deficiencies  in  student 
planning,  participation,  or  progress  should  not  lead  mechanically  to  the 
determination  that  the  student  is  not  meant  for  EBCE  or  vice  versa.    If  you 
catch  the  problems  and  work  out  acceptable  solutions  with  the  student  early 
in  the  term,  you  can  turn  the  situation  into  a  valuable  learning  experience. 
If  the  student,  however,  is  not  coimiitted  to  working  with  you  to  resolve 
such  problems,  you  should  assure  that  not  only  he,  but  his  parents,  understand 
the  consequences  (such  as  little  or  no  credit,  or  transfer  to  a  program  more 
likely  to  meet  the  student^s  needs). 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  midterm  review  is  to  assure  that  the  student 
is  actively  engaged  and  making  progress  in  planned  and  approved  learning  ac- 
tivities, and  to  identify  and  resolve  any  problems'  related  to  his  EBCE  program. 
A  similar  comprehensive  progress  review  should  occur  at  the  end  of  each  term 
for  two  reasons : 

•  to  assess  progress  in  meeting  district  and  EBCE  competence 
requirements  and  update  information  on  remaining  student 
needs  before  you  and  he  begin  work  on  his  Long-Term  Plan 
for  the  next  term,  and 
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•  to  involve  the  student  in  evaluating  his  own  progress  and 
problems  so  that  what  he  has  learned  from  his  experiences 
this  term  can  be  used  for  planning  next  term. 


Reporting  to  Parents 

A  copy  of  the  student's  Long-Term  Plan  should  be  mailed  to  the  student's 
parents  within  four  weeks  of  the  beginning  of  each  term.    If  the  student's 
Long-Term  Plan  is  not  complete  by  the  fourth  week  of  the  term,  the  partial 
Plan  will  be  sent  with  a  short  note  explaining  the  student's  progress  toward 

making  long-term  plans. 

A  midterm  progress  report,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  may  be  sent  to  the 
parents  any  time  during  the  semester  if  the  Learning  Coordinator  thinks  there 
is  anything  special  of  which  the  parent  should  be  informed. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester,  a  copy  of  the  student's  Credit  Assignment 
Summary  (page  231)  should  be  sent  to  the  parents.    Again,  the  Learning  Coor- 
dinator may  send  a  letter  if  there  is  other  information  he  wants  to  communicate 
to  the  parents. 

Paren^-s  should  feel  welcome  to  confer  with  you  at  any  time,  by  telephone 
or  in  person.    You  should  request  a  conference  with  parents  any  time  you  feel 
there  is  a  need,  but  it  is  advisable  to  tell  the  student  in  advance  that  you 
plan  to  do  so  and  invite  him  to  be  present. 
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Credit  Assignment 


Credit  Assignment 


How  much  credit  should  a  student  earn  for  what  he  has  done  or  learned? 
How  do  you  assess  the  quality  of  a  student's  work?    These  have  always  been 
difficult  questions  for  educators,  and  are  even  more  difficult  in  a  program 
that  encourages  students  to  integrate  their  learning  in  ways  that  cut  across 
tidy  categories,  and  requires  each  student  to  participate  in  decisions  about 
what  he  should  learn,  how  he  will  go  about  learning  it,  and  how  he  will  demon- 
strate his  success. 

In  order  to  plan  and  carry  out  their  own  learning  programs  and  projects, 
students  need  to  know,  from  you,  in  advance,  how  much  and  what  kind  of  credit 
they  will  earn  if  they  do  what  they  plan.    The  first  step  in  assigning  credit, 
then,  takes  place  when  you  approve  the  student's  plans  early  in  the  term.  If 
you  and  the  student  have  done  a  thorough  job  of  planning,  he  will  know  how 
much  credit  he  will  earn  in  what  subjects  if  he  accomplishes  his  goals,  and 
what  criteria  will  be  used  to  judge  whether  his  completed  work  is  acceptable. 
Note  that  there  are  three  separate,  but  related,  questions  to  be  addressed 
in  assigning  credit: 

•  You  must  determine  what  kind  of  credit  (in  what  specific  subject 
areas)  should  be  received"!^  Ideally,  the  kind  of  credit  received 
should  be  related  to  the  content  of  what  is  learned. 

•  You  must  decide  the  amount  of  credit  (how  many  units)  the  student 
should  receive.    Ideal ly,  the  amount  of  credit  should  be  related 
to  the  amount  of  work  or  demonstrated  learning. 

•  You  must  assess  the  qual ity  of  the  student's  work  (and  award 
grades,  if  used  in  your  program).    Ideally,  the  quality  of  work 
should  be  judged  in  terms  of  performance  standards  used  in  the 
appropriate  field. 

What  Kind  of  Credit 
Should  Be  Awarded? 

Since  students  are  allowed  to  learn  what  they  want  and  need,  their  learn- 
ing may  or  may  not  fit  neatly  into  conventional  course  categories.  Credit  for 
completed  work  should  be  awarded  in  the  most  closely  relatef^  subject  or  course 


area,  by  comparing  the  content  of  the  project,  tutorial,  workshop,  or  external 
course  with  the  content  of  courses  offered  within  the  district.*   The  most 
accurate  subject  heading  should  be  chosen,  within  the  allowable  choices  avail- 
able.   Your  decisions  will  be  influenced  in  part,  however,  by  what  kind  of 
credit  the  student  needs  to  graduate.    Say  he  needs  American  government  credit, 
executes  a  well-done  study  of  local  politics,  includes  related  reading  in  his 
project,  and  participates  in  project  seminars.    You  may  have  to  choose  between 
granting  credit  ir  the  required  subject  of  American  government  or  in  the 
elective  subject  of  local  government.    Whatever  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
your  school  or  district,  you  will  inevitably  find  such  situations  in  which  your 
conscience  and  professional  ethics  must  be  your  guide. 

You  should  not  make  such  decisions  lightly,  nor  try  to  stretch  the  imagin- 
ation too  far.    If  you  award  a  student  credit  in  psychology  for  a  project 
involving  the  care  of  preschool  children,  vou  must  be  able  to  substantiate, 
that  he  learned  some  basic  concepts,  theories,  or  principles  of  psychology  in 
the  process.    Otherv/ise,  the  credits  should  be  listed  under  a  more  appropriate 
course  title,  such  as  family  living  or  child  care,  if  you  have  the  option  of 
doing  so.    Such  issues  should  be  worked  out  with  the  student  before  you  approve 
his  Project  Plan.    To  earn  psychology  credit,  he  must  plan  to  learn  something 
about  the  field  of  psychology,  and  then  must  demonstrate  he  has  done  so.+ 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  earn  credits  in  more  than  one  subject  area 
through  a  single  project  if  such  credits  are  justified.    For  exainple,  a  student 
planning  to  do  a  study  on  the  effects  of  mass  transit  in  his  city  and  write  an 
article  on  the  subject  may  legitimately  earn  both  urban  studies  and  English 
credit  for  his  efforts.    To  justify  the  English  credit,  however,  there  should 


*  Far  West  School  staff  could  award  credit  only  in  those  subjects  listed  m  the 
district's  computerized  course  listing.    Thus,  while  the  content  of  a  student  s 
project  might  have  fallen  more  accurately  under  the  subject  heading  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  credit  had  to  be  awarded  under  the  more  general  heading  of 
SsKholS^becaus;  the  district  did  not  offer  the  more  specialized  course. 

t  On  occasion,  earned  credits  for  projects  will  differ  in  amount  or  kind  from 
p  an  ed  credits.    This  should  occur  rarely  ifyou  have  been  monitor  ng  the 
student's  progress  and  insisting  that  he  update  his  plans  as  necessary  to 
coincide  with  changes  in  his  goals  or  activities. 


be  a  clear  indication  that  the  student  plans  to  expand  rather  than  just  exercise 
his  writing  skills.    For  example,  he  might  plan  to  submit  an  early  draft  of  the 
article  to  the  Skills  Specialist,  then  to  rewrite  and  improve  the  article  based 
on  the  criticism  received.    Just  because  the  student  writes,  or  reads,  or  gives 
a  presentation  on  something  does  not,  of  itself,  justify  awarding  English  credit. 
Demonstrated  growth  in  the  subject  or  discipline  should  be  your  criterion. 

You  will,  on  occasion,  discover  that  a  student  wants  to  do  a  project  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  investigating  careers      maybe  to  compare  fields,  or  look  at 
a  variety  of  jobs  within  a  single  field.    For  example,  a  student  plans  to  visit 
several  resources  in  different  kinds  of  careers  for  Orientations,  tn  evaluate 
his  own  interests  in  those  careers,  to  choose  two  to  explore  in  more  detail, 
and  to  analyze  what  he  has  learned  about  his  own  interests,  abilities,  and  work 
values  through  his  experiences.    It  is  possible  that  his  work  could  be  converted 
to  a  social  science  project,  say  .focusing  on  the  sociology  of  work.    Or  perhaps 
the  student  could  be  pressed  to  seek  some  subject  matter  knowledge  or  skills 
related  to  his  work  with  one  or  more  of  the  resources.    You  should  explore 
these  options  with  the  student,  but  if  he  really  wants  simply  to  explore  the 
careers  and  learn  more  about  himself,  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  and  to  ea^n 
elective  credit  in  the  subject  of  career  exploration  or  career  development. 
(You  may  have  to  obtain  approval  to  list  such  subjects  on  transcripts,  if  no 
course  of  that  nature  is  offered  in  your  school  or  district.) 

You  will  also  find  that  some  of  your  students  desire  the  opportunity  to 
earn  work  experience  credit  for  part-time  jobs,  just  as  other  high  school 
students  may  do.    In  addition  to  observing  state  rules  and  regulations  governing 
work  experience  education.  Far  West  staff  added  a  requirement  that  students 
plan  projects  identifying  what  they  hoped  to  learn  through  their  experience 
and  how  their  performance  would  be  evaluated.    Sometimes  students  were  able  to 
recruit  their  on-the-job  supervisor  or  a  co-worker  to  also  serve  as  a  Resource 
Person  for  a  project  designed  to  broaden  the  student's  knowledge  or  skills  in 
the  field  beyond  that  required  for  the  particular  work-experience  job.    If  the 
student  developed  an  acceptable  Project  Plan,  including  work  with  resources  and 
learning  goals  in  addition  to  those  related  to  his  paid  work  experience,  he 
could  then  earn  credits  in  an  appropriate  course  area  as  well. 
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How  Much  Credit  Should  Be  Awarded? 


Determining  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  awarded  for  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  project  or  other  learning  activity  is  a  quantity  assessment  that  should  be 
related  to  the  amount  of  work  or  learning  involved.    The  amount  of  credit  to  be 
earned  should,  of  course,  be  dealt  with  when  the  project  or  other  plan  is  devel- 
oped and  approved.    The  student  should  know  clearly  what  is  expected  of  him  and 
what  progress  he  will  make  toward  graduation  through  the  planned  work.    So  that 
such  decisions  are  not  totally  arbitrary,  guidelines  or  yardsticks  for  determin- 
ing amount  of  credit  should  be  decided  in  advance,  should  be  reasonably  equi- 
table --  recognizing  that  students  differ  in  interests  and  abilities  --  and 
should  require  amounts  of  work  or  learning  comparable  to  what  would  be  expected 
of  students  for  the  same  amount  of  credit  earned  through  regular  coursework  in 
your  school  or  district.* 

Credit  assignment  criteria  should  also  be  performance-based,  rather  than 
time-based.    Students  should  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  done 
something  or  learned  something,  rather  than  simply  put  in  time.    With  perform- 
ance-based standards,  students  can  work  toward  learning  goals  and  objectives  at 
their  own  pace,  acquiring  some  knowledge  or  skills  and  moving  on  to  more  diffi- 
cult materials  or  learning  tasks  without  being  forced  to  wait  for  others,  or 
taking  more  time  as  necessary  to  master  something  without  being  billed  a  failure. 

Establishing  credit  assignment  standards . meeting  the  above  criteria  is 
clearly  no  easy  matter.    In  a  single  subject  area  such  as  government,  EBCE 
students  will  each  be  endeavoring  to  learn  different  things,  will  be  working 
with  different  resources  in  the  community  and  reading  materials  appropriate  to 
the  focus  of  their  own  project,  will  set  their  own  perfomance  objectives,  and 
will  choose  different  methods  of  demonstrating  what  they  have  learned  (written 
products,  oral  presentations,  performance  of  specific  tasks  to  be  judged  by  the 


Note  that  the  emphasis  is  on  comparability  in  amount  of  work  or  demonstrated 
learning  required  as  compared  with  coursework  in  the  subject,  not  on  identical 
l^Eti^   EBCE  students  will  learn  different  kinds  of  things  from  that  learned 
by  a  student  taking  a  course;  your  task  is  to  assure  that  they  are  learning  at 
least  as  much.    If  you  don't  know  what  is  usually  expected  of  students  in  a 
particular  kind  of  course,  you  may  have  to  consult  your  colleagues  as  well  as 
high  school  texts  in  the  field. 
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resource,  photographic  essays,  and  so  forth).    Therefore,  it  is  neither  desir- 
able nor  feasible  to  specify  in  advance  what  every  student  should  know  when  he 
is  finished  with  his  project*    What  you  can  do,  however,  is  to  specify  the 
kinds  of  things  that  students  should  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do.  The 
project  planning  packages  offer  such  guidelines.    (If  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  you  should  study  the  Project  Planning  Packages  and  read  Package  Development, 
which  describes  their  purpose  and  use  in  greater  detail.) 

• 

Credit  for  Projects 

The  package  goals  in  each  of  the  Far  West  project  planning  packages  offer 
yardsticks  for  determining  what  a  student's  project  should  include  to  warrant 
5  EBCE  credits  in  the  discipline  (comparable  to  a  semester's  coursework) .* 
For  example,  the  guidelines  in  the  Social  Science  Package  require  that  students 
developing  projects,  for  social  science  credit,  include  in  their  planned  goals, 
indicators,  and  activities: 

basic  skills:    effective  use  of  at  least  one  method  of  acquiring 
and  one  method  of  communicating  information; 

•  application  of  problem-solving  skills  in  the  investigation  of  a 
significant  problem "in  the  career/subject  field  under  study; 

•  career  development:    acquisition  of  reasonably  extensive  informa- 
tion  about  two  careers  in  tha  field  and  an  evaluation  of  those 
careers  against  the  student*s  own  interests,  values,  goals,  and 
abilities;  or  acquisition  of  some  specific  career  entrance 
skills;  and 

•  content  goals:    understanding  (ability  to  use,  not  just  define) 
at  least  five  major  concepts,  ideas,  skills,  or  techniques 
appropriate  to  the  subject  area  in  which  the  student  desires 

to  earn  credit. 


*  Package  goal  checklists  provide  handy  tools  for  use  in  reviewing  a  project 
plan  to  assure  that  it  meets  the  minimum  requirements. 
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If  you  study  them,  you  will  notice  that  the  package  goals  offer  only  broad 
guidelines  or  yardsticks  for  relating  the  amount  of  work  or  learning  in  a  proj- 
ect to  amount  of  credit.    They  are  purposely  broad  so  that  students  can  choose 
the  specific  subject  of  their  study,  select  their  own  resources,  and  specify 
their  own  goals  and  methods  for  demonstrating  what  they  have  learned.  They 
offer  you  considerable  leeway  in  helping  students  work  out  project  plans  which 
are  realistic  in.  terms  of  their  current  knowledge,  background,  and  abilities 
in  the  field  of  study.    They  do  not,  however,  relieve  you  of  having  to  make 
difficult  judgments,  drawing  on  your  own  professional  experience  and  conscience, 

A  few  of  the  problems  you  are  likely  to  face  in  determining  how  much  credit 
is  warranted  for  satisfactory  completion  of  a  student  project  are  illustrated 
below. 

How  do  you  determine  what  constitutes  satisfactory  completion?    This  is 
partly  a  question  of  quality  assessment  standards  and  judgments  which  are  dis- 
cussed below.    It  is  introduced  here  because  it  is  basic  to  determining  whether 
to  award  credit  at  all.    The  principle  employed  in  EBCE  is  that  students  should 
receive  credits  only  for  satisfactorily  completed  work.    If  the  student  submits 
a  completed  project  that  is  judged  unacceptable,  he  doesn't  receive  credits 
with  an  unacceptable  or  failing  grade  on  his  record.    He  simply  doesn't  receive 
credit  You  provide  him  with  feedback  --  what  is  wrong  with  his  work  and 

what  he  must  do  to  bring  it  up  to  acceptable  standards.    When  he  does  the 
additional  work  at  an  acceptable  level,  he  receives  the  appropriate  credits, 
^  in  the  appropriate  subject(s).    But  how  do  you  determine  what  constitutes 
acceptable  work?    You  have  to  consider  both  what  the  individual  is  capable  of 
and  what  the  community,  the  school  district,  and  your  colleagues  in  education 
expect. 

The  package  goals  demand  that  the  student  demonstrate,  through  his  products 
or  performance,  that  he  understands  and  can  use  some  reasonably  complex  concepts 
or  methods  appropriate  to  the  field  of  study.    But  there  will  be  students  who, 
because  of  no  previous  background  in  the  subject,  limited  reading  skills,  or 
limited  cognitive  skills,  will  not  be  able  in  the  course  of  a  term  to  go  beyond 
acquiring    knowledge  of  some  simple  facts  and  terms,  though  they  work  as  hard 
as  the  students  who  are  dealing  with  more  difficult  content  in  a  more  complex 
way.    You  don't  want  to  set  standards  so  low  that  capable  students  are  not 
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challenged,  nor  so  high  that  struggling  students  are  frustrated  and  give  up. 
There  is  no  simple  formula  for  solving  such  dilemmas;  we  can  only  offer  some 
suggestions  of  things  to  consider. 

The  goals  in  Far  West*s  project  planning  packages  (or  other  yardsticks 
you  develop  for  determining  amount  of  credit)  are  tools  for  helping  students 
develop  project  plans.    For  example,  if  you  aire  using  the  Social  Science 
package  goals  to  help  a  student  plan  a  project  to  earn  government  credit,  do 
not  approve  the  plan  until  the  student  has  inc'^uded:    methods  of  acquiring  and 
communicating  information;  the  study  of  a  problem;  learning  about  two  careers 
sufficiently  well  to  evaluate  them  against  his  own  interests,  goals,  and  abil- 
ities; and  learning  about  five  concepts,  principles,  or  techniques  in  the  field. 
If  you  really  do  not  think  the  student  can  handle  concepts  or  methods  at  the 
level  described,  then  help  him  identify  more  basic  ideas,  terms,  or  facts  he 
will  attempt  to  master.    Challenge  the  student  to  identify  ways  he  will  use 
the  knowledge  acquired.    You  are  not  interested  in  his  learning  definitions 
and  repeating  them  back  to  you, 

In  addition  to  meeting  package  goals,  you  should  assure  that  students* 
Project  Plans  include  significant  involvement  with  a  resource  in  the  community, 
visits  beyond  the  Orientation  level;  related  reading,  however  simple,  unless 
none  can  be  found;  the  completion  of  at  least  one  tangible  product;  and  parti- 
cipation in  the  appropriate  project  seminar. 

Finally,  before  approving  the  student's  .plan,  or  completed  work,  for  a 
semester's  credit  in  the  subject,  ask  yourself  whether  the  student's  work  and 
amount  of  learning  is  roughly  comparable  to  what  would  be  expected  of  him  in 
a  course. 

If  a  student  plans  a  more  extensive  project  to  earn  credit  in  more  than 
one  subject  area  (say  in  history  and  English,  or  biology  and  urban  studies), 
for  10  credits  instead  of  5,  you  may  need  to  use  more  than  one  set  of  package 
goals  to  evaluate  the  student's  Project  Plan  (as  well  as  require  the  student 
to  participate  in  both  project  seminars,  if  different  disciplines  are  involved). 
As  a  general  guideline,  you  should  assure  that  students  planning  to  earn  double 
the  credit  will  also  accomplish  double  the  work  or  learning.    If  a  student 
cannot  cope  with  projects  the  size  of  those  described  (comparable  to  a  semester's 
coursework),  you  may  need  to  help  him  plan  two  or  more  smaller  projects,  or 
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plan  his  project  so  that  it  will  be  done  in  phases,  accomplishing  some  work 
before  other  work  is  started.    In  such  cases,  the  set  of  projects  or  activities 
should  meet  the  appropriate  package  goals  before  plans  are  approved. 

If  the  student  is  planning  a  project  in  a  field  where  no  package  goals  are 
appropriate,  you  will  have  to  extrapolate  requirements  for  what  should  be  in- 
cluded in  an  acceptable  plan  for  the  credit  desired.    Drawing  on  package  goals, 
in  general  you  should  require  two  basic  skills  activities,  application  of 
problem-solving  or  other  life  skills  in  practical  situations,  learning  about 
careers  or  acquiring  specific  career  entrance  skills,  and  learning  some  major 
concepts  or  techniques  used  in  the  field. 

In  approving  plans  and  assigning  credit,  it  is  advisable  to  use  amount  of 
work  as  a  double-check  mechanism  to  assure  that  your  standards  are  fair.  For 
a  semester's  credit  in  a  subject  area,  will  the  student  be  required  to  engage 
in  roughly  as  much  productive  work  as  he  would  in  a  semester's  course?  You 
desire,  of  course,  that  it  not  be  significantly  harder,  nor  considerably  easier, 
to  earn  credit  for  a  high  school  diploma  through  EBCE  than  through  taking 
classes.    While  education,  and  credit  awarded  for  it,  should  not  be  strictly 
time-based,  students  should  be  expected  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  expansion 
of  their  knowledge  and  skills.    And  hard  work  by  a  student  to  achieve  learning 
goals,  though  not  fully  accomplished,  also  deserves  recognition. 

Package  goals  offer  you  and  students  some  guidelines  for  determining  how 
much  credit  a  project  is  worth.    But  they  must  be  used  thoughtfully,  not  mechan- 
ically, in  helping  students  develop  projects  tailored  to  their  own  interests 
and  abilities,  yielding  growth  in  knowledge  and  skills  worthy  of  credit  toward 
a  high  school  diploma. 


Credit  for  Supplementary 
Learning  Activities 

Criteria  for  earning  credit  for  a  tutorial,  workshop,  external  course,  or 
other  activities  (such  as  an  individually-planned  activity  for  physical  education) 
should  be  worked  out  at  the  time  the  activity  is  planned  so  the  student  clearly 
understands  what  is  expected. 

At  Far  West  School,  credit  for  satisfactory  completion  of  external  courses 
was  usually  identical  to  that  offered  by  the  instructional  agency,  or  computed 
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on  the  basis  of  time  spent  in  class.    That  is,  for  completion  of  a  5  semester 
unit  course  at  another  high  school,  the  student  would  receive  5  EBCE  credits. 
For  completion  of  a  Parks  und  Recreation  Department  course  in  making  metal 
jewelry,  meeting  three  hours  a  week  for  the  equivalent  of  a  semester,  the 
student  would  receive  3  EBCE  credits  in  jewelry-making.*    Because  of  heavy 
homework  of  lab  assignments,  college  courses  taken  for  high  school  credit 
should  be  judged  individually.    If  they  exceed  the  requirements  of  a  typical 
high  scnool  course  in  the  same  subject,  the  student  should  earn  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  high  school  credits.    (You  will  need  to  know  your  district's 
position  on  awarding  high  school  credit  for  college  courses. ) 

Credit  for  physical  education  at  Far  West  School  was  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  time,  comparable  to  time  spent  in  physical  education  classes.    Thus,  verified 
physical  activity  averaging  200  minutes  a  week  for  a  semester  warranted  5  EBCE 
credits,  a  semester's  course  credit. 

Credit  criteria  for  small -group  tutorials  and  workshops  in  areas  involving 
skills  development  were  worked  out  by  consulting  teachers  and  texts  in  the  sub- 
jects to  identify  what  kinds  of  things  students  should  be  expected  to  learn  to 
be  said  to  have  satisfactorily  completed  French  I  or  algebra  I  or  basic  math. 
Whenever  possible,  even  though  performance  standards  were  set  for  all  students 
enrolled  in  the  workshop,  students  were  given  some  options  for  choosing  which 
objectives  they  would  focus  on  and  how  they  would  demonstrate  what  they  had 
learned.    Rather  than  repeat  examples  here,  we  recommend  that  you  review  the 
sample  workshop  descriptions  in  Supplementary  Curriculum. 

Credit  criteria  for  individualized  tutorials,  designed  to  meet  the  personal 
needs  of  a  student,  are  more  difficult  to  specify.    Say  a  student  requests  help 
with  writing  skills,  and  after  diagnosing  his  weakness  the  Skills  Specialist 
and  he  work  out  specific  objectives  for  improvement  --  for  example,  to  expand 
his  vocabulary  by  300  words,  and  to  be  able  to  produce  a  500-word  essay  with 
accurate  punctuation  and  spelling,  with  no  sentence  fragments,  appropriate 
word  choice,  and  proper  paragraphing.    To  determine  how  much  credit  the  student 
should  earn  upon  achieving  the  objectives  must  involve  some  estimation  of  how 
much  work  will  be  required.    If  you  think  the  student  can  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives in  15  hours,  you  ihouldn't  plan  to  award  him  a  whole  semester's  credit 


*  If  the  course  were  included  as  part  of  a  project,  requiring  additional  work 
with  a  Resource  Person,  the  student  might  plan  to  earn  additional  credits 
equivalent  to  a  semester's  course. 
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in  English  (5  EBCE  credits).    For  developing  credit  guidelines,  Far  West 
borrowed,  from  the  continuation  schools  in  Oakland,  the  formula  that  15  hours 
of  productive  work  warrants  1  credit.*   Once  objectives  are  worked  out  with  the 
student,  the  Skills  Specialist  then  estimates  how  much  work  the  student  will 
have  to  devote  to  improve  his  skills  to  the  desired  level,  and  uses  that  esti- 
mate to  identify  how  much  credit  will  be  earned  when  the  objectives  are  achieved. 
While  this  method  should  be  explained  to  the  student,  he  should  understand  that 
he  will  earn  credit  not  just  for  putting  in  hours  (which  lay  result  in  dallying 
and  false  claims  of  work),  but  only  when  the  objectives  have  been  met.  He 
should  also  understand  that  by  working  hard  he  may  be  able  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives in  somewhat  less  time  than  was  estimated,  but  will  still  earn  the  credits 
agreed  upon. 


Assessing  the  Quality 
of  Student  Work 

Evaluating  the  quality  of  a  student's  work  and  advising  him  what  he  has 
done  well  and  how  he  can  further  improve  his  knowledge,  skills,  and  products 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  instructional  process.    Helping  students  learn  how 
to  identify  standards  of  quality,  evaluate  their  own  work,  and  recognize  their 
own  strengths  and  needs  for  improvement  is  critical  to  their  becoming  indepen- 
dent learners. 

As  their  educational  guide  or  mentor,  you  need  to  provide  specific  verbal 
recognition  (and  criticism)  to  students  regarding  their  work,  so  they  can  learn 
from  their  successes  and  mistakes.    As  a  teacher,  a  paid  evaluator  of  student 
performance,  you  also  need  to  be  able  to  provide  honest  evaluations  of  student 
work  and  potential  to  employers  or  schools  to  which  the  student  has  applied 

for  employment  or  admission. 

For  the  latter  reason,  you  may  be  forced  into  assigning  grades  to  student 
work;  for  this  reason,  we  have  used  a  contingency  record-keeping  system  so 
that  we  can  convert  quality  assessments  of  student  work  to  letter  grades,  if 
requested  to  do  so  by  a  specific  employe>^  or  college.    See,  for  example,  the 


*  10  EBCE  credits  equal  1  Carnegie  unit. 
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Project  Summary  Report  (page  225)  and  the  Summary  Progress  Report  (page  229). 
The  quality  assessments  of  Acceptable,  Very  Good,  and  Outstandinq  convert  to 
the  letter  grades  C,  B,  and  A  respectively.    No  credit  is  assigned  if  work  is 
considered  less  than  acceptable.    At  Far  West  School,  student  credit  was  listed 
on  transcripts  followed  by  the  symbol  P,  for  "passing."    When  queried  by  a 
college  or  employer,  the  response  that  P  meant  at  least  average,  or  C-level, 
work  usually  sufficed.    Only  occasionally  was  it  necessary  to  respond  whether 
the  P  represented  specifically  C,  B,  or  A  work. 

Whenever  you  assess  the  quality  of  student  work  and  discuss  it  with  him, 
your  feedback  should  be  specific,  detailed,  and  in  the  form  of  whole  thoughts 
or  sentences.    The  use  of  single  words  or  letters  is  of  value  primarily  to 
those  looking  for  ways  to  screen  masses  of  applications  without  confronting 
masses  of  applicants.    But  your  aim  is  to  help  the  student  learn  from  his 
efforts,  take  pride  in  what  he  can  do  well,  and  find  out  where  his  work  needs 
improvement. 

In  assessing  quality  and  giving  feedback  to  the  student,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  two  concerns.    You  do  want  to  recognize  the  student's  effort,  progress, 
and  demonstrated  learning.    You  also  want  him  to  understand,  and  hopefully  see 
for  himself,  how  his  work  compares  with  generally  accepted  standards  of  quality 
in  the  particular  field  of  endeavor,  so  that  he  can  take  pride  in  what  he  has 
done  well  and  know  what  he  must  learn  to  do  better  if  he  hopes  to  be  "good"  at 
something. 

The  formal,  recorded  assessment  of  the  quality  of  student  work  should  be 
made  in  relation  to  the  standards  of  craftsmanship  in  the  field.    In  deciding 
whether  a  completed  project  and  product  is  acceptable  for  credit  in  the  first 
place  or  should  be  turned  back  for  more  work,  you  will  want  to  consider  such 
factors  as: 

•  whether  the  student  accomplished  most  of  his  goals  and  indicators, 
and  at  least  partially  accomplished  others  (perfection  is  not 
required) ; 

•  whether  his  Resource  Person(s)  or  other  evaluators  consider  his 
work  satisfactory; 

•  whether  the  student  truly  put  in  significant  effort  on  the  project 
and  product,  warranting  the  amount  of  credit  requested; 

•  whether  the  student's  work  shows  growth  or  progress  over  previous 
work,  or  some  backsliding;  and 
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•  whether  the  student,  in  your  opinion,  did  what  he  was  capable  of 
doing  in  the  time  available,  or  took  the  easy  way  out  (for  example, 
slapping  a  paper  together  in  three  days  and  then  requesting  a 
semester's  credit). 

Since  your  aim  is  to  challenge  each  student  to  develop  his  knowledge  and  skills 
to  the  limits  of  his  potential,  you  may  well  accept  work  from  some  students  that 
you  wouldn't  accept  from  others,  or  turn  work  back  to  some  students  for  further 
revision  even  though  the  product  is  as  good  as  some  others  you  have  received. 
Your  decisions  will  be  influenced  by  what  you  know  about  the  individual  student 
and  his  work. 

But  once  you've  determined  that  a  piece  of  work  is  at  least  acceptable  and 
that  you  should  proceed  with  the  assignment  of  credit  and  a  final  quality  as- 
sessment, ycii  must  consider  the  work  against  standards  of  quality  in  the  field. 
If  you  are  uncertain  what  those  standards  are  (what  constitutes  technically 
good  photography;  how  fast  a  good  typist  should  type  with  how  few  errors;  how 
you  tell  a  good  job  of  welding  from  a  poor  one;  what  the  standards  are  for 
good  scholarship  and  reporting  in  academic,  social,  or  scientific  research), 
you  should  be  sure  that  someone  else      another  staff  member  or  a  Resource 
Person      with  some  technical  expertise  will  be  involved  in  evaluating  the 
student's  work. 

I.f  a  student  puts  in  considerable  effort,  completes  a  project  for  psy- 
chology credit,  even  demonstrates  in  discussions  a  grasp  of  some  of  the  basic 
concepts  in  the  field,  but  turns  in  a  study  report  that  is  barely  coherent, 
does  not  cite  sources  for  statements  of  fact  or  ideas  that  are  clearly  not 
his  own,  fails  to  support  arguments  with  evidence,  and  contains  numerous  errors 
in  spelling  and  punctuation,  you  have  a  problem.    Even  if  the  work  is  better 
than  the  student  has  ever  done  before,  if  you  give  him  an  "Outstanding"  rating 
(an  A,  if  you  are  asked),  you  are  telling  him  and  perhaps  some  university 
that  the  student  does  excellent  work  in  an  academic  subject  area  and  that  he 
understands  and  demonstrates  competence  (or  at  least  solid  potential)  in  the 

craft  of  scholarship. 

Or  say  the  student  is  working  on  a  project  with  a  photographer  for  some 
months,  and  finally  turns  in  a  photographic  journal  depicting  a  day  in  the 
life  of  an  EBCE  student  supposedly  demonstrating  mastery  of  basic  techniques 
of  photographic  composition,  camera  work,  and  processing.    The  student's 
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Resource  ^erson  may  have  pointed  out  several  deficiencies  in  his  work  and 
recommended  that  he  retake  or  reprocess  several  of  the  photos.    But  the  student 
turns  it  in  for  credit  anyway.    You  don't  take  time  to  check  with  the  RP. 
The  product  looks  pretty  creative  to  you,  so  you  give  the  student  an  "Outstand- 
ing" rating  along  with  5  credits  m  photography.    You  have  now: 

•  led  the  student  to  think  he  is  an  outstanding  photographer  (he  may 
even  start  considering  it  as  a  career,  when  in  fact  he  has  neither 
the  commitment  nor  the  patience  to  retake  and  reprocess  over  and 
over  until  he  learns  to  do  something  right),  and 

•  misled  an  employer  two  years  later  who  calls  in  wantinq  a 
recommendation  on  the  student's  knowledge,  skills,  and  work 
habits  because  he  is  about  to  hire  the  student  as  a  photo- 
graphic lab  technician  and  saw  on  his  transcript  that  he 
had  earned  credits  in  photography.    He  will  be  told  that  the 
student's  work  was  rated  "Outstanding",  hire  him,  and  perhaps 
fire  him  two  months  later* 

Eventually,  it  is  the  student  who  will  suffer  if  you  continue  to  let  him  believe 
that  the  quality  of  his  work  in  a  subject  or  skill  area  is  up  to  the  standards 
of  craftsmanship  in  the  field  when  it  is  not.    That  is  not  to  say  you  should 
dwell  on  his  shortcomings.    But  do  be  honest  about  them  and  get  on  with  helping 
him  improve  his  performance  or  explore  other  fields  and  look  for  areas  in  which 
his  abilities  can  be  recognized,  applied,  and  expanded. 


Credit  Assignment  Procedures 

Credit  should  be  assigned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  student  completes 
a  project  or  supplementary  activity.  Credits  earned  are  summarized  at  the  end 
of  each  term  for  reporting  to  parents  and  updating  transcripts. 


Projects 

When  a  student  has  completed  a  project  and  is  ready  to  submit  it  for  credit, 
he  first  obtains  evaluations  of  his  performance  and  products  on  the  last  page(s) 
of  his  Student  Project  Plan  (from  Resource  Persons,  you,  or  other  designated 
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evaluators).    He  then  fills  out  a  Project  Summary  Report,  summarizing  and 
evaluating  his  own  work  and  requesting  credit.    (You  may  need  to  help  him 
cornplete  this  form.)    The  student  submits  for  final  approval  the  Summary,  his 
Project  Plan  with  evaluators*  verif icatiors ,  and  any  supporting  evidence 
(projects  or  recommendations).    You  then  record  your  evaluations  of  the  stu- 
dent's performance,  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  credits  you  will  approve, 
and  record  a  summary  quality  assessment.    You  also  share  your  written  and 
verbal  comments  with  the  student  personally,  letting  him  know  that  he  may 
either  elect  to  do  ^additional  work  or  appeal  your  decisions  if  he  disagrees  . 
witn  your  assessment,* 

To  ensure  that  students  do  not  put  off  completing  all  projects  until  the 
end  of  a  term,  thereby  placing  a  burden  on  you  to  review  as  many  as  60  to  90 
in  a  week  or  two,  you  may  need  to  limit  the  number  of  projects  students  can 
submit  in  any  one-month  period  for  credit  assignment.    You  should  identify  in 
advance  the  days  of  a  semester  when  you  will  review  projects  and  approve  credit; 
for  example,  the  first  Monday  of  the  month.    The  first  credit  assignment  day 
should  be  in  the  sixth  week  of  the  semester,  with  subsequent  credit  assignment 
days  one  month  apart  until  the  end  of  the  semester.    This  requires  that  a  stu- 
dent plan  to  complete  and  submit  the  Project  Summary  Report  about  a  week  in 
advance  of  the  credit  assignment  day. 

As  credit  is  awarded  during  the  term  for  completed  projects,  you  should 
record  this  information  in  the  "Credits  Earned"  column  of  the  Overview  of 
Student  Activities,    This  is  an  aid  in  progress  monitoring,  so  you  know  at  a 
glance  which  activities  have  been  completed  and  which  are  still  in  progress. 
It  also  helps  in  providing  a  summary  record  to  the  Program  Secretary  at  the 
end  of  the  term. 

Supplementary  Learning  Activities 

Whenever  possible,  supplementary  learning  activities  should  be  part  of 
projects.    Hence,  assigning  credit  for  them  will  often  be  concurrent  with 
credit  assignment  for  the  project  to  which  the  supplementary  activity  is  related. 


*  You  will  need  as  a  staff  to  work  out  an  appeal  procedure  and  authority.  At 
Far  West  School,  students  could  appeal  a  Learning  Coordinator's  decisions 
on  credit  to  the  Program  Director  (Principal). 
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External  Courses ,    When  the  stULi;3nt  completes  an  external  course  for  EBCE 
credit,  he  must  obtain  a  report  indicating  satisfactory  completion  from  the 
instructor,  and  request  formal  approval  from  you.    You  record  the  kind  and 
amount  of  credit,  and  the  quality  assessment,  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
External  Course  Description.    You  may  have  to  contact  the  course  instructor 
personally  for  specific  information  on  the  student's  participation  and  perform- 
ance.   (If  the  student  completes  a  course  for  credit  in  the  school  where  your 
program  is  located,  you  should  not  need  this  separate  documentation  of  credit.) 

Physical  Education.    Credit  for  independently  planned  physical  education 
activities  is  assigned  at  the  end  of  the  term.    You  should  periodically  verify 
that  the  student  is  doing  what  he  planned  to  meet  physical  education  require- 
ments.   You  can  record  verifications  and  dates  directly  on  the  student's 
Physical  Education  Plan,  and  enter  credits  earned  on  the  Overview  of  Student 
Activities. 

Tutorials,  Workshops,  or  Independent  Programmed  Study.    When  a  student 
first  meets  with  a  tutor  or  the  Skills  Specialist,  that  staff  member  completes 
a  Diagnosis  and  Plan  (page  183),  specifying  the  student's  goals,  performance 
standards  for  determining  when  the  supplementary  activity  has  been  completed, 
and  the  amount  and  kind  of  credit  they  have  agreed  on  for  satisfactory  com- 
pletion.   In  the  case  of  a  workshop,  the  Workshop  Description  (page  181)  may 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Diagnosis  and  Plan. 

You  have  final  approval  of  the  student's  decision  to  enroll  in  supplemen- 
tary activities  and  of  the  Diagnosis  and  Plan,  so  that  you  can  dispute  the 
objectives,  standards,  or  amount  of  credit  that  will  be  awarded  in  advance. 
When  the  student  achieves  the  standards,  he  and  the  tutor  or  Skills  Specialist 
complete  a  Summary  Progress  Report.    At  the  bottom  of  this  form,  the  credit  to 
be  awarded  is  recommended  by  the  tutor,  workshop  leader,  or  Skills  Specialist. 
Logically,  this  would  be  the  same  amount  indicated  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Plan. 
You  then  review  the  report  and  supporting  evidence  and  give  your  appy^oval  for 
credit.    The  procedure  for  appeal  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  should  be  the  same 
as  procedures  for  appealing  credit  assigned  to  projects.    Credit  for  supplemen- 
tary learning  activities  should  be  assigned  as  soon  as  the  student  has  achieved 
the  objectives  and  requirements  of  the  activity.    Again,  credits  earned  should 
be  entered  on  the  Overview  of  Student  Activities. 
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End-of-Semester  Procedures 

Throughout  the  semester  you  should  keep  an  up-to-date  account  of  each 
student's  assigned  credit  on  the  Overview  of  Student  Activities.    At  the  end 
of  the  term,  you  should  sunmarize  credits  earned  for  each  activity  on  the 
Credit  Assignment  Summary  (page  231).    At  Far  West  School,  this  summary  was 
typed  by  the  Program  Secretary  since  it  becomes  a  final  report  to  parents 
for  the  term.    When  approv;.d  by  the  Program  Director,  copies  of  the  reoort  • 
are  distributed  to  the  student  and  his  parents.    The  original  goes  in  the 
student's  permanent  file.    The  Program  Secretary  then  transcribes  the  credits, 
grouped  by  subject  area  rather  than  activity,  to  the  student's  official  tran- 
script.*   Incomplete  work  should  be  noted  by  you  and  the  student  and  considered 
in  planning  the  following  term's  activities. 


*   You  may  need  to  modify  these  procedures  to  meet  local  record-keeping  a 
reporting  requirements. 
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Appendices 


Appendix  1 
EBCE  Program  Goals 


The  broad  goal  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory's  Experience-Based  Career  Educa- 
tion (EBCE)  program  is  to  produce  graduates  who  are  equipped  to  function  in  the 
working  world  of  adults.    EBCE  graduates  should  be: 

•  ^'Turned  on"  to  learning:    work  at  it,  view  every  situation  and 
every  human  contact  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  something, 

•  Planful:    not  only  about  their  long-range  futures,  but  about 
what  they  want  to  do  and  achieve  each  week. 

•  Self-reliant:    able  to  set  their  own  goals;  plan  activities; 
manage  their  time  and  other  resources;  work  independently; 
recognize  when  they  need  help  and  seek  it;  evaluate  their 
own  behavior  and  learn  from  it;  and  accept  the  consequences 
of  their  own  decisions  and  actions. 

•  Capable  of  interacting  with  adults  as  equals:    know  what  is 
expected  of  them  as  adults;  able  to  communicate  on  an  adult 
level;  able  to  make  and  keep  realistic  commitments  to  others 
and  to  have  reasonable  expectations  of  others. 

•  Capable  of  making  realistic  and  satisfying  career  choices: 
more  informed  about  career  options  and  requirements  and  more 
aware  of  their  own  values,  needs,  goals,  strengths,  and 

1  imitations. 

•  Independent  learners:    able  to  identify  what  is  worth  learning; 
identify  and  use  effective  sources  and  methods  of  acquiring 
information;  and  analyze,  evaluate,  and  incorporate  new  infor- 
mation into  their  own  knowledge  and  experience  base. 

To  develop  these  characteristics,  students  must  develop  skills  and  know- 
ledge in  several  key  areas.    Program  goals  describing  what  students  should 
learn  are  stated  below:    first  in  those  core  areas  essential  for  all  students; 
and  second,  for  elective  areas  in  which  student  growth  is  desirable  and  for 
which  the  program  must  provide  learning  resources  and  opportunities. 

The  goals  presented  below  are  statements  of  what  EBCE  graduates  should 
know  or  be  able  to  do.    They  are  organized  into  three  broad  categories:  career 
development,  basic  skills,  and  life  skills,  each  with  two  or  more  subheadings. 
The  specific  goals  under  each  subheading  are  shown  in  order  of  priority* 
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Core  Program  Goals 


Career  Development 

Self-Development 

1.  The  student  will  demonstrate  awareness  and  understanding  of  his  own  current 
interests,  abilities,  and  values  relevant  to  career  goal  selection  and 
achievement,  and  recognize  that  these  may  change  with  further  education  or 
experience. 

2.  The  student  will  demonstrate  self-reliance  and  ability  to  function  responsi- 
bly and  independently  in  daily  activities,  i.e.,  plan  activities  and  manage 
time  and  other  resources  to  accomplish  goals,  keep  commitments  to  others, 
follow  through  on  planned  activities  seeking  guidance  or  assistance  as 
necessary,  evaluate  his  own  behavior  and  performance,  and  accept  responsi- 
bility for  actions  taken. 


Career  Decision-Making  and  Planning 

1.  The  student  will  have  a  positive  attitude  toward  planning  his  future 
education,  career (s),  and  lifestyle. 

2.  The  student  will  have  integrated  information  about  occupations  and  further 
education  or  training  programs  with  information  about  himself. 

3.  The  student  will  have  demonstrated  that  he  has  made  informed  decisions 
regarding  his  post-high  school  educational /vocational  plans. 


Career  Awareness 

1.  The  student  will  have  located  and  used  information  about  occupations. 

2.  The  student  will  know  some  of  the  factors  associated  with  self-selected 
occupations  that  contribute  to  job  success  and  job  satisfaction. 

3.  The  student  will  know  the  functions,  characteristics  and  requirements  o 
a  broad  range  of  self-selected  occupations. 


Career  Entrance  Skills 

1.    The  student  will  have  obtained  information  about  specific  employment  and 
educational  opportunities,  completed  application  forms,  taken  interviews, 
written  letters  of  application,  and  prepared  a  resume. 
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2.    Those  students  who  have  tentatively  selected  a  career  area  will  have  begun 
to  acquire  some  related  job-entry  skills  and  experience. 


Basic  Skills  demonstrated  when  in  appropriate 

situations  requiring  the  i:se  of  the  skill) 

Oral  Communication  Skills 

1.  The  student  will  conmunicate  facts,  ideas,  and  feelings  in  a  manner  that 

is  effective  and  appropriate  to  various  situations  (social,  school,  or  work). 

2.  The  student  will  listen  effectively. 


Writing  Skills 

1.  The  student  will  communicate  facts,  ideas,  and  feelings  in  writing  so  that 
most  people  can  understand  what  was  stated. 

2.  The  student  will  write  letters,  descriptions,  and  reports  required  in  daily 
life. 

3.  The  student  will  demonstrate  performance  of  writing  skills  necessary  for 
his  chosen  career  or  continued  education. 


Reading  Skills 

1.  The  student  will  read  selections  from  a  newspaper  or  other  popular  periodical 
and  (a)  recognize  the  main  point(s),  (b)  recognize  the  author's  purpose, 

and  (c)  locate  specific  facts  and  details. 

2.  The  student  will  read  and  comprehend  materials  pertaining  to  his  area  of 
career  involvement,  such  as  instructions,  manuals,  forms,  parts  lists, 
and  technical  articles. 

3.  The  student  will  read  and  comprehend  materials  appropriate  to  his  vocational 
and  recreational  inLerests. 

4.  The  student  will  read  selections  required  for  educational  or  occupational 
advancement  and  (a)  define  the  author's  purpose  and  support  that  definition 
with  evidence,  (b)  identify  and  explain  different  levels  of  meaning  included 
in  the  selection,  (c)  identify  biases  with  supporting  evidence,  (d)  extend 
interpretation  beyond  the  printed  information,  and  (e)  recognize  and 
describe  different  writing  styles. 
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Quantitative  Skills 


1.  The  student  will  perform  arithmetic  operations  necessary  for  successful 
daily  living,  such  as  (a)  making  and  receiving  change,  (b)  budgeting, 
(c)  banking,  (d)  completing  tax  forms,  (e)  doing  comparison  shopping, 
and  (f)  generally  dealing  with  weights,  measures,  calendars,  and  clocks. 

2.  The  student  will  comprehend  and  interpret  information  presented  numerically 
and  graphically  as  found  in  such  media  as  newspapers  and  weekly  news 
magazines. 

3.  The  student  will  perform  mathematical  operations  necessary  for  his  chosen 
career  or  continued  education. 


I       <ikitU  demonstrated  when  in  appropriate 

Llie  ^Kius       situations  requiring  the  use  of  the  skill) 

Interpersonal  Skills 

1.  The  student  will  effectively  participate  in  peer  and  adult  interactions 
based  on  understanding  of  roles  and  obligations;  respect  for  individual 
rights  and  perceptions;  and  ability  to  contribute  to  the  resolution  of 
conflicts  resulting  from  differing  personal  needs  and  values. 

2.  The  student  will  cooperate  with  others  as  a  means  of  attaining  goals  he 
shares. 

Problem-Solving  Skills 

1.  The  student  will  define  problems  by  identifying  needs  or  discrepancies 
between  what  is  and  what  he  thinks  should  be. 

2.  The  student  will  use  a  variety  of  sources  and  techniques  of  data  gathering. 

3.  The  student  will  identify  or  generate  alternative  solutions,  anticipate^ 
probable  consequences  or  costs  of  various  solutions,  and  choose  or  combine 
solutions  based  on  their  desirability  and  feasibility. 

Decision-Making  Skills 

1.  The  student  will  recognize  decisions  that  need  to  be  made,  including  when 
they  must  be  made. 

2.  The  student  will  identify  and  acquire  information  required  for  effective 
decision-making,  including  alternative  choices  or  options,  their  possible 
outcomes,  and  the  probability  and  desirability  of  these  outcomes. 
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3.  The  student  will  identify  personal  values  and  goals  which  relate  to  the 
decision  being  made. 

4.  The  student  will  choose  the  alternative  that  fits  best  with  personal  values 
and  goals. 

5.  The  student  will  accept  responsibility  for  his  decisions. 


Inquiry  Skills 

The  student  will  develop  and  expand  his  skills  of  inquiry  and  critical  thinking 
including  such  functions  as  classifying,  comparing/contrasting,  defining,  inter- 
preting, generalizing,  analyzing,  synthesizing,  and  evaluating  information, 
events,  and  ideas. 


Elective  Student  Outcomes 


The  goals  above  define  the  core  curriculum  of  the  EBCE  program.  These 
are  areas  in  which  student  achievement  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  experience 
are  deemed  essential.    The  EBCE  instructional  system  also  provides  learning 
opportunities  in  other  areas  desired  by  the  student,  his  parents,  employers, 
or  higher  education  institutions,  but  these  are  areas  where  growth  may  occur 
at  any  time  if  the  student  has  acquired  the  basic  core  knowledge  and  skills 
essential  to  independent  learning  and  adult  living.    These  other  curriculum 
areas  are  thus  elective  for  individual  students  depending  on  their  interests, 
goals,  abilities,  previous  education  and  experience,  and  needs  for  meeting 
high  school  graduation,  college  or  career  entrance  requirements. 

Media  Skil Is .    The  student  will  communicate  and/or  understand  ideas  or 
feelings  expressed  through  media  other  than  written  or  spoken  words. 

Physical  Fitness  and  Health.    The  student  will  develop  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  maintain  good  health  and  physical  fitness. 

Social  and  Cultural  Awareness.    The  student  will  understand  his  social 
and  cultural  heritage  as  a  means  of  understanding  himself  and  his  physical 
and  social  environment. 

Political  Awareness.    The  student  will  understand  the  basic  workings  of 
politics  and  government  and  the  effect  of  governmental  policies  and 
activities  on  his  daily  life,  and  learn  to  effectively  use  his  resources 
as  a  citizen  to  influence  governmental  action. 
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Economic  Competence.  The  student  will  understand  the  basic  economic 
forces  that  affect  his  daily  life  and  will  be  able  to  manage  his  own 
economic  resources  effectively. 


Technological  Skills.    The  student  will  acquire  knowledge  and  proficiency 
in  using  a  variety  of  tools,  equipment,  machines,  and  instruments  appro- 
priate to  his  own  interests,  needs,  and  goals. 

Aesthetic/Creative  Development.    The  student  will  be  aware  of  aesthetic 
forms,  both  natural  and  man-made;  of  various  means  and  styles  of  artistic 
and  creative  expression;  and  will  explore  and/or  pursue  in  depth  any  of 
a  variety  of  forms  of  creative  self-expression. 

Social  Science.    The  student  will  understand  and  use  the  concepts  and 
methods  of  social  science  inquiry  and  his  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  organization  of  the  various  social  science  disciplines. 

Science.    The  student  will  understand  and  use  the  concepts  and  methods 
of  scientific  inquiry  and  his  knowledge  of  the  structure,  function,  and 
organization  of  the  various  scientific  disciplines. 

Mathematics.    The  student  will  understand  and  become  proficient  in  one 
or  more  fields  of  mathenatics. 

Foreign  Language.    The  student  will  explore  and/or  develop  proficiency 
in  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 
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Appendix  2 
Student  Records  System 


Introduction 

This  section  describes  procedures  and  forms  for  recording  and  filing' 
information  about  students'  current  and  completed  learning  activities.  The 
forms  and  instruments  discussed  below  are  tools  to  help  plan,  monitor,  and 
record  students'  individualized  EBCE  programs.*    Their  use  has  been  described 
throughout  this  handbook.    Summary  descriptions  are  provided  here  for  ready 
reference.    Attachment  1  lists  each  form  used,  who  completes  it,  when,  and 
where  it  is  filed.    Attachment  2  contains  brief  descriptions  of  each  form 
used  in  learning  coordination.    Attachment  3  contains  blank  copies  of  all 
forms  and  instruments. 


Storing  Information 

student  information  is  stored  in  several  places.    Learning  Coordinators 
maintain  current  student  program  records,  while  the  Program  Secretary 
maintains  permanent  (completed)  ones.    The  Secretary  also  keeps  registration 
and  attendance  records  and  a  separate  file  for  letters  of  recommendation  and 
correspondence  about  students'  personal  problems  or  unusual  circumstances. 
The  Skills  Specialist  maintains  a  file  of  materials  directly  relating  to 
supplementary  learning  activities.    (See  the  section  on  that  records  system 
in  Supplementary  Curriculum^) 


*    Your  staff  should  carefully  review  this  set  of  forms  to  determine  which 
ones  are  essential  to  its  program,  which  are  less  important,  what 
revisions,  if  any,  must  be  made  in  forms  that  will  be  used,  and  how  many 
copies  of  each  should  be  printed  and  available  on  opening  day.    It  is 
recommended  that  many  forms  be  printed  in  multiple  copies  on  no-carbon 
impression  paper  to  enable  easy  distribution.    These  can  be  identified 
by  a  distribution  legend  at  the  bottom  of  the  form. 
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Current  Recordf^ 


Current  files  are  kept  by  Learning  Coordinators  because  they  need  to  use 
the  information  contained  in  them  daily.    Many  current  records,  especially 
Long-Term  Plans,  Project  Plans  and  Weekly  Activity  Schedules,  are  subject  to 
continuous  revision.    Students'  interests  change,  resources  needed  for  a 
particular  project  may  not  be  available,  or  an  unexpected  illness  will  require 
the  student  to  revise  his  plans.    Since  the  forms  are  constantly  being 
removed,  updated,  and  replaced.  Far  West  School  staff  found  large  three-ring 
binders  (one  per  student)  the  most  convenient  filing  system  to  use. 
Exhibit  5  shows  the  contents  of  a  student *s  notebook  in  the  order  recommended 
for  filing. 

Entry  assessment,  which  takes  place  during  students'  orientation  to  the 
program,  produces  the  first  entries  on  forms  --  the  checklists  and  rating 
scales,  and  the  Initial  Planning  Worksheet  --  maintained  in  the  current 
files.    (See  Items  1  through  9.)    Based  on  this  information  and  on  group  and 
individual  discussions  between  Learning  Coordinators  and  students,  Long-Term 
Plans  (Item  10)  are  completed.    Students  complete  Weekly  Activity  Schedules 
(Item  12)  at  the  beginning  of  each  week  and  Student  Activity  Reports  (Item  23) 
at  the  end  of  the  week.    As  students  engage  in  various  activities  --  visiting 
resources,  developing  projects,  participating  in  tutorials,  workshops,  or 
external  courses  --  forms  for  planning  these  learning  activities  are 
completed  and  placed  in  their  files. 

For  housekeeping  purposes  as  well  as  to  preserve  records  which  may  be 
needed  for  program  evaluation,  everything  except  the  Long-Term  Plan  and 
Progress  Monitoring  Worksheets  (Item  27)  is  transferred  to  the  permanent 
files  at  the  end  of  each  term.    (See  procedures  for  this  transfer  on 
page  126.)    If  necessary  for  attendance  reporting  and  documentation.  Student 
Activity  Reports  can  be  tf^ansferred  to  the  Program  Secretary  for  permanent 
filing  weekly.    A  copy  of  the  Long-Tem  Plan  is  sent  to  the  Secretary  when 
completed  early  in  the  term.    The  student's  Learning  Coordinator  keeps 
reference  copies  of  Long-Term  Plans  and  credit  assignment  summaries  as  long 
as  the  student  is  enrolled.    Progress  Monitoring  Worksheets  are  kept  by 
Learning  Coordinators  until  the  student  leaves,  then  they  are  discarded. 
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Exhibit  5 

Contents  of  Current  Student  Records  File 
(Learning  Coordinators'  Notebo'>ks) 


overview  <>f  -^tuden*:  Activities 
Lonq-Term  Plans   (prevLOus^  jn.i  cnrrenc) 
Physicdl  Education  Pian 

Initial  Planning  WorV:sr.c«-t 
Keadinq  Checklist 
Writing  .Scaie 
Initial  Esstiy 

Oral  Conununi^jations  Rating 
Quantitative  Skills  Checklist 
Caru-er  Information  Checklist 
Larc-er  Decision-Making  Rating 

Career  Decision-Making  Questionnaire   {optional ) 
Carc-er  Entrance  Skills  Checklist 

III.  f^R-'jEf.T-RELATED 

For  Each  tToject- 
Project  Sketch 

Resourctr  Exploration  Approval 

Project  Plan 

Package  vioai  Checklist 

Pro ject  Products 

Resource  Contact  Report  -  iitudent  Assessment 

Request  for  Resource   (when  pro iect-related) 

External  Couije  Description   (when  pro  ject- related ) 

Request  for  Supplementary  Assistance   (when  project  re:  tt^d^ 

Workshop  Description   (when  pro  ject-related) 

Project  Summary  Report 

Student  Orientation  objectives  Checklist  (filed  with  mini'pr-:>  ]ect 
during  first  term) 

1  r  -  DM  f  *  'r 

"f.Tj  VI  TIPS 
acti  vi  ti/; 

.  Tutorials  and  Programmed  Instruction 

Requ(»sr.  f(jr  Supplementary  Assistance 
Diagnosis  and  Plan 
Progress  Reports 
Summary  Progress  Report 

3 .  Workshops 

Request  for  Supplementary  Assistance 
Diagnosis  and  Plan   (optional ) 
Workshop  Description 
Progress  Reports 
Summar  v  P  ro  gre  s  s  Re  por  t 

r.  External  Courses 

External  Course  Description 

A   Wf-PKl  Y  S(  hEDlI  In 

Weekly  Activity  Schedules   (and  Student  Activity  Reports  if  desired) 

/I .  PROGRESS 
Mf)NI  TOP  irif, 

Progress  Monitoring  Worksheets 

Credit  Assignment  Summaries  (from  previous  term) 

.'11.  ^MISCELLANEOUS 

Project  Sketches   (which  did  not  result  in  projects) 
Early  Drafts  of  Project  Plans  (which  have  not  been  revised) 
Requests  for  Resource   (which  ,iro  not  pro  ject- re  Id  trd) 
Products  not  Related  to  Projects 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Permanent  Records 


In  addition  to  accumulating  each  tern's  records,  the  permanent  files 
contain  students'  applications  for  admission  (see  Student  Recruitment  and 
Selection) ,  attendance  records,  transcripts,  parental  consent  forms,  and  medi- 
cal waivers.    Exhibit  6  shows  the  recommended  order  for  filing  permanent  records. 

Secretary's  Files 

Confidential  documents  such  as  letters  of  recommendation,  letters 
recoimending  a  student's  transfer  back  to  his  regular  high  school,  and  memos 
about  serious  conflicts  between  students  and  staff,  resources,  or  other 
students  are  kept  in  this  file.    Students'  parents  and  guardians  have  access 
to  this  file,  but  it  is  kept  separate  from  the  current  files  which  are 
generally  open  to  all  students. 

The  Program  Secretary  also  maintains  records  of  registration  and 
attendance.    A  completed  registration  card,  which  lists  emergency  information, 
is  obtained  from  each  student  the  first  day  of  school.    Learning  Coordinators 
report  weekly  student  attendance  to  the  Secretary,  who  transfers  the 
information  to  the  school  roster.    If  a  student  leaves  the  program,  the 
Secretary  completes  the  appropriate  forms  (whatever  the  district  requires) 
and  forwards  copies  to  the  central  offices  and  the  receiving  school.  If 
appropriate,  the  student's  transcript  is  updated  and  forwarded  to  the  receiving 
school . 


Access  to  Files 

Current  files  are  kept  in  the  Learning  Coordinator's  office  where  students 
can  consult  them  as  needed.    Some  LCs  have  students  file  their  own  Project 
Plans,  Weekly  Activity  Schedules,  and  other  forms.    However,  nothing  should 
be  removed  from  these  working  files  without  the  LCs  consent.  Learning 
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Exhibit  6 


Contents  of  Permanent  Student  Records  File 
(Maintained  by  the  Program  Secretary) 


I,    INITIAL  PLjCnT^ING 
INFORmriOJ 

Overview  of  Student  Activities  ^current; 
Long-Term  Plan  ^current; 
Rating  Scales  and  Checklists 
Transcripts 
Test  Scores 

II.  BACKGROUND 
INFOR.^AATION 

Parent  Contact  Report 
Medical  Waivers  (if  any) 
Parental  Consent  Form 
Application  for  Admission 
Registration  Records 

III.  WEEKLY  SCHEDULES 
AND  ACTIVITY 
REPORTS* 

Weekly  Activity  Schedules 
Student  Activity  Reports 

IV,  PROGRAM 

surt^iES* 

Credit  Assignment  Summary 
Overview  of  Student  Activities 
Long-Term  Flan 
Physical  Education  Plan 

V.  PROJECT-RELATED 
MATERIALS* 

Student  Orientation  Objectives  Checklist  (filed  with  mini- pro ject) 

For  Each  Project: 

Project  Summary  Report 
Project  Sketch 
Project  Plan 
Package  Goal  Checklist 
Project  Products 

Resource  Contact  Report  -  Student  Assessment 

Request  for  Resource  (when  pro ject-related) 

External  Course  Description  (when  pro ject-related) 

Request  for  Supplementary  Assistance  (when  project-related) 

Workshop  Description  (when  project-related) 

VI.  SUPPLEMENTARY 
LE/VRNING 
ACTIVITIES* 
(For  each 
jistivi  ty) 

A,  Tutorials  and  Programmed  Instruction 

o uuiiiia r£^og£^69S    tvc^vJl,  U 

Diagnosis  and  Plan 
Progress  Reports 

Request  for  Supplementary  Assistance 

B,  Workshops 

Summary  Progress  Report 
Workshop  Description 
Diagnosis  and  Plan  (optional ) 
Progress  Reports 

Request  for  Supplementary  Assistance 

C,  External  Courses 

Progress  Reports  (if  any) 
External  Course  Description 

*  TERM  FILL'S  (qrouped  fur  each  term  and  filed  chronologically  by  term) 
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Coordinators  should  review  each  student's  file  periodically  for  completeness 
and  to  determine  how  well  students  are  progressing  toward  their  expressed 
goals.    Other  staff  have  access  to  these  files  with  the  consent  of  the 
Learning  Coordinator. 

The  permanent  files  provide  complete  records  of  students'  plans, 
activities,  products,  and  progress  while  enrolled  in  EBCE.    Recent  federal 
legislation  requires  that  student  records  must  be  open  to  students  and 
parents.    Parents  should  have  access  to  all  student  files  on  request. 

The  Skills  Specialist  and  tutors  use  their  files  for  coordinating 
tutorials  and  workshops,  monitoring  students'  progress  in  supplementary 
learning  activities,  maintaining  records  of  workshops  offered,  and  recording 
students*  evaluations  of  workshops.    The  information  in  these  files  is  also 
necessary  in  case  of  his  absence  or  the  absence  of  a  tutor  or  workshop  leader 
so  that  substitutes  can  be  arranged. 

Information  in  the  Secretary's  files  is  available  to  staff  and  parents. 
The  documents  filed  are  kept  there  for  the  protection  of  the  student's  privacy 
rather  than  to  prevent  his  knowledge  of  their  contents. 


End-of -Term *  Transfer  of  Records 
From  Current  to  Permanent  Files 

At  the  end  of  every  term,  the  Learning  Coordinator  assembles  for  each 
student  all  credit  assignment  fonns  completed,  along  with  substantiating 
documentatioi  in  the  fonn  of  plans,  products,  and  interim  progress  reports. 
All  records  related  to  each  project  or  supplementary  activity  are  grouped 
together  with  the  credit  assignment  form  on  the  top.    Using  the  Overview  of 
Studer.t  Activities  (Item  11),  the  LC  summarizes  under  the  "Credits  Earned" 
column  the  total  number  and  kinds  of  credit  earned  or  proposed  for  the  term. 
The  entire  packet  is  forwarded  to  the  Program  Secretary  for  permanent  filing. 
Records  on  incomplete  work  are  retained  by  the  Learning  Coordinator  until 


*    Adopters  of  the  EBCE  program  may  wish  to  accompli -ih  this  records  transfer 
on  a  yearly  basis . 
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work  is  completed  and  credit  approved.    Using  the  Overview  of  Student 
Activities,  the  Secretary  prepares  a  Credit  Assignment  Summary  (Item  33) 
for  the  Program  Director's  approval.    Comments  on  student  performance  and 
progress  during  the  term  may  be  added  by  the  LC.    Copies  are  forwarded  to 
students,  their  parents,  and  the  LC.    Credits  are  then  entered  on  the 
student's  official  transcript  and  the  records  are  placed  in  the  permanent 
f i 1 es . 
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Attachment  2 


Summary  of  Forms  and  Instruments 
Used  in  Learning  Coordination 


Below  are  brief  descriptions  of  the  forms  and  instruments  used  to  help 
students  plan  and  document  their  learning.    The  forms,  many  of  which  serve 
several  purposes,  are  presented  roughly  in  the  order  they  are  discussed  in 
the  text.    The  rating  scales  and  checklists,  for  example,  which  are  used  to 
assess  a  student's  competences  at  entry  and  as  progress  monitoring  instruments 
throughout  his  enrollment  in  the  program,  are  listed  under  Entry  Assessment. 
Blank  copies  of  the  forms  follow  these  descriptions. 


Entry  Assessment 

Item  1:  Reading  Checklisf^     (page  147) 

The  Learning  Coordinator  uses  this  fonn  to  record  observations  of  the 
student *s  reading  competence.    Five  indicators  are  listed  for  judging  the 
student's  ability  to  read  and  understand  different  types  of  material.  The 
EBCE  reading  requirement  is  satisfactorily  completed  when  the  student 
successfully  completes  four  of  the  five  indicators  for  three  types  of 
materials.    As  the  student  demonstrates  reading  comprehension,  the  Learning 
Coordinator  initials  and  dates  the  appropriate  indicator(s)  on  the  form. 
The  absence  of  entries  may  indicate  either  a  staff  need  to  observe  student 
performance  or  a  student  need  for  assistance.    When  the  requirement  has  been 
met,  the  Learning  Coordinator  certifies  it,  keeps  a  copy  of  the  form  and 
gives  copies  to  the  student  and  the  Secretary  (for  the  permanent  files). 


*   This  item  is  also  used  as  a  progress  monitoring  instrument  throughout 
students'  enrollment  in  EBCE, 


Depending  on  local  requirements  you  may  also  need  to  administer  a  standard- 
ized reading  test  at  entry.    (See  Entry  Assessment.) 

Item  2:  Oral  Communications  Rating"^    (page  149) 

The  Learning  Coordinator  keeps  one  of  these  forms  in  the  student's  file 
and  verifies  when  the  student  is  observed  (by  himself,  other  staff,  or  a 
Resource  Person)  to  have  demonstrated  the  performance  described.    Ten  points, 
out  of  15  possible,  meets  the  oral  communications  requirement.    When  the 
student's  competence  has  been  certified,  the  Learning  Coordinator  places 
the  original  form  in  the  student* s  current  file  and  forwards  copies  to  the 
student  and  the  Secretary  for  the  student's  permanent  records.    Again,  the 
absence  of  recorded  observations  may  indicate  a  student  needs  assistance  in 
this  basic  skill  area. 

Item  3:  Quantitative  Skills  Checklist*  (page  151) 

As  with  Items  1  and  2,  this  form  is  kept  in  the  student*s  current  file 
for  ready  reference  and  access.    As  the  Learning  Coordinator  verifies  each 
indicator  based  on  his  own  observations,  or  those  of  someone  else,  he  notes 
it  on  the  checklist.    The  student  must  show  competence  in  all  11  quantitative 
operations  listed.    When  the  requirement  is  met,  the  Learning  Coordinator 
gives  a  copy  of  the  form  to  the  student,  keeps  the  original  in  his  student's 
file,  and  sends  one  to  the  permanent  file.    Depending  on  local  requirements, 
you  may  also  need  to  administer  a  standardized  mathematics  test  at  entry. 
(See  Entry  Assessment.) 

item  4:  Writing  Scale*    (page  153) 

Soon  after  entering  EBCE,  the  student  is  asked  to  write  a  250-word  essay 
under  controlled  conditions.    The  essay  is  rated  by  the  Learning  Coordinator 


*  These  items  are  also  used  as  progress  monitoring  instruments  throughout 
students'  enrollment  in  the  program. 


or  Skills  Specialist  using  this  scale.    A  score  of  eight  (out  of  a  possible 
12)  satisfies  the  EBCE  writing  requirement.    If  an  essay  is  not  rated  as 
satisfactory,  the  student  can  either  submit  three  major  written  products, 
which  each  receive  a  satisfactory  rating,  or  he  can  write  another  250-word 
essay  under  controlled  conditions  at  a  later  date.    A  separate  form  must  be 
used  each  time  a  written  work  is  rated.    Whenever  it  is  used,  the  original  is 
placed  in  the  current  files  (if  completed  by  the  Skills  Specialist,  it  goes 
to  the  Learning  Coordinator  for  review  first),  a  copy  is  sent  to  the  student, 
and  one  goes  to  the  Skills  Specialist.    When  the  student  has  satisfied  the 
requirement,  a  copy  is  also  forwarded  to  the  permanent  files. 


Item  5:  Job  Information  Questionnaire"^  (page  155) 

This  optional  form  is  designed  to  show  the  amount  of  information  a  student 
has  about  a  job  or  career  he  is  considering  or  has  explored.    It  can  be  used 
as  an  assessment  instrument  or  as  a  project  product.    If  part  of  a  project,  it 
should  be  submitted  along  with  the  other  elements  of  the  student's  completed 
project  and  filed  with  them. 


Item  6:  Career  Information  Checlclist'*'    (page  159) 

This  instrument  is  used  by  the  Learning  Coordinator  to  keep  track  of  the 
career  fields  and  jobs  students  investigate.    It  provides  a  record  of  progress 
toward  and  completion  of  the  EBCE  career  awareness  requirement.    When  the 
student  demonstrates  knowledge  of  a  career,  the  Learning  Coordinator  checks 
the  appropriate  boxes.    When  complete,  copies  of. the  form  are  filed  in  the 
student* s  current  and  permanent  files  and  one  is  given  to  the  student. 


*   These  items  are  also  used  as  progress  monitoring  instruments  throughout 
students'  enrollment  in  EBCE. 
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Item  7:  Career  Decision-Making  Rating"^   (page  161) 


Based  on  an  oral  or  written  explanation  of  his  post-high  school  plans, 
the  Learning  Coordinator  rates  the  student's  ability  to  use  principles 
of  informed  decision-making.    The  rating  form  can  be  used  at  entry  if 
desired.    The  final  rating,  to  ,^tennine  whether  the  student  has  satisfied 
the  EBCE  requirement,  should  be  made  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  his  last 
term  in  the  program  to  allow  the  student  time  to  acquire  any  additional 
information  for  formulating  his  plans.    Completed  rating  forms  are  filed  in 
both  the  permanent  and  current  files,  and  a  copy  is  given  to  the  student. 


Item  8:  Career  Decision-Making  Questionnaire"^  (page  163) 

This  is  an  optional  form  listing  some  questions  that  can  be  used  to 
elicit  infomiation  about  the  student^s  post-high  school  plans  and  use  of  the 
principles  of  informed  decision-making.    The  student  may  respond  to  the 
questions  orally  or  in  writing.    I'*'  the  student  decides  to  write  his 
responses  on  the  fomi,  it  should  be  filed  with  the  Career  Decision-Making 
Rating  in  his  current  and  permanent  files. 


Item  9:  Initial  Planning  Worksheet    (page  165) 

This  form  is  completed  by  the  student  immediately  upon  entry  to  the 
program.    On  it  he  lists  career  and  educational  interests  and  answers 
several  questions  designed  to  help  him  think  about  what  he  would  like  to 
accomplish  in  the  program.    It  provides  the  LC  with  leads  for  early 
discussions  to  assess  the  student* s  goals,  needs,  and  interests  as  a  basis 
for  long-tenn  planning  and  is  filed  in  his  current  file. 


These  items  are  also  used  as  progress  monitoring  instruments  throughout 
students'  enrollment  in  EBCE. 
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Program  Planning 


Item  10:  Long-Term  Plan    (page  169)  ? 

Graduation  course  and  credit  needs  are  filled  in  by  the  Learning 
Coordinator  before  the  student  receives  a  copy.    The  remainder  of  the  form  is 
.completed  by  the  student  with  as  much  help  as  needed  from  his  LC.    The  student 
lists  career  and  educational  plans;  graduation  and  program  requirements; 
specific  careers,  subjects,  and  issues  he  wants  to  explore;  and  then  makes 
tentative  plans  for  when  to  complete  each  requirement,  satisfy  each  need,  and 
pursue  each  interest.    Those  identified  for  the  current  term  become  his 
short-term  goals.    The  Long-Term  Plan,  completed  at  the  beginning  of  every 
term,  is  revised  when  necessary  during  the  term.    Changes  are  initialed  and 
dated  by  the  student  and  Learning  Coordinator.    Plans  should  be  completed 
within  the  first  four  weeks  of  each  term.    Copies  are  filed  in  current  and 
permanent  files,  one  is  given  to  the  student,  and  one  is  mailed  to  his  parents. 

Item  11:  Overview  of  Student  Activities  (page  171) 

This  form  is  used  by  the  Learning  Coordinator  to  record  a  student's 
projects  and  supplementary  activities  as  the  student  initiates  them.  He 
estimates  the  amount  of  credit  the  student  will  receive  for  each  activity 
and  records  credit  on  the  form  as  it  is  earned.    The  Overview  gives  the 
Learning  Coordinator  an  up-to-date  record  of  the  student's  entire  program. 

Item  12:  Weelcly  Activity  Schedule  (page  173) 

The  student  lists  his  planned  activities  as  completely  as  possible 

before  each  new  week  begins.    He  keeps  a  copy  and  gives  one  to  his  Learning 

Coordinator,  who  posts  it  outside  his  office.  The  student  enters  any  changes 
on  both  copies  daily. 
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Item  13:  Physical  Education  Plan  (page  175) 


This  form  is  used  when  students  can  earn  physical  education  credit  with 
independent  activities  or  external  courses.    (If  students  must  enroll  in 
regular  physical  education  classes,  this  form  is  unnecessary.)    It  is 
completed  by  students  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.    The  form  requires  the 
approval  of  the  Learning  Coordinator,  who,  from  time  to  time,  will  check  with 
the  listed  person(s)  to  verify  the  student's  activities.    Any  changes  during 
the  term  should  be  recorded,  initialed  by  the  Learning  Coordinator  and 
student,  and  dated.    The  Physical  Education  Plan  is  filed  with  other  current 
records  and  a  copy  goes  to  the  student. 

Item  14:  Request  for  Supplementary  Assistance  (page  177) 

The  upper  part  of  the  form  is  completed  by  the  student  and  Learning 
Coordinator  when  a  need  has  been  identified.    The  lower  portion  is  completed 
by  the  Skills  Specialist.    When  the  request  has  been  acted  upon,  the  Skills 
Specialist  returns  the  original  to  the  Learning  Coordinator,  keeps  a  copy, 
and,  when  appropriate,  sends  one  to  the  tutor  or  workshop  leader.  The 
Learning  Coordinator  should  review  the  form  before  filing  it  to  be  sure  the 
activity  chosen  meets  the  student's  needs  and  is  consistent  with  his  total 
program.    If  a  potential  problem  is  identified,  the  Learning  Coordinator 
should  consult  both  the  student  and  the  Skills  Specialist. 

Item  15:  External  Course  Description  (page  179) 

The  student  completes  this  form  for  any  external  course  in  which  he 
plans  to  enroll.    Community  college  courses.  Red  Cross  courses,  community 
center  classes,  or  adult  education  classes  are  all  considered  external 
courses.    The  student  states  his  reasons  for  taking  the  course  and  includes 
a  description  of  it.    The  Learning  Coordinator  must  approve  all  external 
courses  by  signing  the  form.    He  keeps  this  form  in  the  current  file,  gives 
a  copy  to  the  student,  and  sends  one  to  the  Skills  Specialist.    When  the 
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course  is  completed,  the  Learning  Coordinator  (based  on  a  written  or  oral 
report  from  the  instructor)  fills  out  the  bottom  section  with  the  amount 
and  kind  of  credit  and  a  quality  assessment.    At  the  end  of  the  term  the  form 
is  transferred,  with  the  rest  of  the  student's  records,  to  the  permanent 
files . 

Item  16:  Workshop  Description  (page  181) 

A  planning  form  for  workshop  leaders,  the  Workshop  Description  is  used 
to  assure  that . students  understand  the  objectives  and  methods  of  a  workshop, 
including  the  basis  for  credit  assigninent,  if  any,  for  it.    Whenever  possible, 
this  form  is  completed  aftev^  discussing  objectives  and  performance  criteria 
with  the  wor'<shop  participants.    The  last  section  of  the  form  provides  space 
for  students  to  report  their  participation  and  evaluate  the  workshop.  After 
completing  this  section,  the  student  submits  the  form  to  his  Learning 
Coordinator,  who  keeps  it  in  the  student's  file.    It  is  used  as  part  of  the 
documentation  for  credit  assignment  along  with  the  Summary  Progress  Report. 
The  Skills  Specialist  also  receives  a  copy.    Student  evaluations  of  the  work- 
shops may  be  summarized  and  discussed  with  the  workshop  leader  to  guide 
planning  for  future  workshops. 

Item  17:  Diagnosis  and  Plan    (page  183) 

When  a  student  begins  a  supplementary  activity  (other  than  an  external 
course  or  most  workshops),  the  Skills  Specialist,  tutor,  or  workshop  leader 
records  on  this  form  the  student's  diagnosed  need,  and  the  agreements  reached 
with  the  student  on  objectives,  performance  standards,  and  credit.    The  Skills 
Specialist  reviews  the  plan  and  forwards  the  original  to  the  Learning 
Coordinator  for  approval.    Copies  are  given  to  the  student  and  tutor  or 
workshop  leader,  the  Skills  Specialist  keeps  a  copy,  and  a  copy  is  placed  in 
the  student's  current  file. 
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Item  18:  Project  Sketch  (page  185) 

This  is  a  tool  used  by  the  student  to  prepare  for  as  many  as  three 
related  resource  Orientations.    When  a  student  completes  a  Project  Sketch, 
he  gives  it  to  his  Learning  Coordinator  for  approval.    The  original  is  filed 
in  the  student's  current  file.    This  is  one  source  of  information  for  the 
Learning  Coordinator's  monitoring  of  the  student's  activities  and  progress  in 
developing  projects.    If  the  student  subsequently  develops  a  project,  the 
associated  Student  Project  Plan  is  filed  with  the  Project  SketchCes).  The 
student  takes  a  copy  of  the  Project  Sketch  with  him  to  Orientations. 

Item  19;  Resource  Exploration  Approval   (page  187) 

The  student  fills  out  this  form  after  he  and  the  resource  have  agreed 
to  work  together  and  arranged  a  schedule  of  future  meetings.    It  informs 
Learning  Coordinators  when  a  student  is  ready  to  begin  his  project  activities. 
The  Learning  Coordinator  must  approve  the  student's  request  and  he  then  for- 
wards it  to  the  Resource  Analyst  who  may  need  to  control  the  number  of 
students  working  with  a  particular  resource.    (See  Resource  Development.) 

Item  20:  Student  Project  Plan  (page  189) 

This  form  is  completed  by  the  student  with  as  much  help  as  he  needs 
from  his  Learning  Coordinator.    The  last  page(s)  of  the  form  is  used  both  for 
planning  and  evaluating  the  student's  work.    Here  a  student  states  his  goals 
and  indicators,  products,  evaluators,  and  due  dates.    He  begins  working  on 
this  form  during  the  initial  planning  of  his  project,  concurrent  with  resource 
Orientations  and  the  beginning  of  Explorations.    After  he  has  learned  enough 
about  his  area  of  interest  to  know  specifically  what  he  wants  to  learn,  he  devel- 
ops his  goals  and  indicators.    One  month  before  the  project  completion  date,  the 
last  page(s)  should  be  completed  with  goals  and  indicators  agreed  upon  by  the 
student  and  his  Learning  Coordinator.    Copies  of  this  form  go  in  the  student's 
current  file,  to  his  resources,  and  designated  evaluators,  and  to  the  student. 
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When  the  project  has  been  completed,  the  evaluators  certify  on  the  last  pdge(s) 
whether  goals  and  indicators  have  been  achieved. 


Item  21:  Student  Project  Checklist  (page  193) 

The  first  part  of  this  form  is  used  to  review  the  adequacy  of  the  student's 
Project  Plan,  along  with  the  appropriate  package  goal  checklist  (see  the 
Project  Planning  Packages) >    The  lower  part  of  the  form  is  for  assessing  a 
student's  progress  toward  completion  of  his  project.    The  Project  Checklist 
should  be  referred  to  at  least  once  during  the  planning  and  again  before 
completion  of  the  project.    It  is  an  optional  instrument  that  does  not  need  to 
be  filed.    (The  package  goal  checklist,  however,  should  be  filed  with  the 
student's  Project  Plan.) 


Item  22:  Request  for  Resource    (page  195) 

A  student  completes  this  form  when  he  is  interested  in  a  career,  a 
subject,  or  an  issue  for  which  there  are  no  developed  resources.    The  student 
states  the  reason  for  his  request,  the  learning  activity  level  he  would  like 
to  engage  in,  and  his  suggestions  (if  any)  for  potential  resources  to  contact. 
After  his  Learning  Coordinator  reviews  and  approves  the  request,  it  is 
forwarded  to  the  Resource  Analyst.    If  the  Resource  Analyst  can  immediately 
fill  the  student's  request,  he  notes  the  results  on  the  form,  sends  a  copy  to 
the  student  and  the  original  to  the  Learning  Coordinator,  and  retains  a  copy 
for  his  files.    If  additional  action  is  required,  the  Resource  Analyst  records 
the  action  taken  thus  far  and  its  outcome  on  the  form,  notifies  the  student 
and  the  Learning  Coordinator  orally  or  by  note,  and  completes  the  form  either 
when  the  request  is  filled  or  he  decides  he  cannot  fill  it.    The  form  should  be 
returned  to  the  student  and  Learning  Coordinator  only  after  final  action  has 
been  taken. 
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Progress  Monitoring 


Item  23:  Student  Activity  Report  (SAR)  (page  197) 

The  SAR  provides  staff  with  information  about  what  activities  students 
are  involved  in;  which  resources  they  are  visiting,  for  how  long,  and  how 
often;  and  how  much  time  per  week  they  are  spending  on  school  activities. 
Since  it  is  completed  by  students  at  the  end  of  the  week,  it  can  be  checked 
against  the  Weekly  Activity  Schedule  (prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  week) 
to  see  how  students'  plans  compare  with  their  activities.    After  being  reviewed 
by  the  Learning  Coordinator,  these  forms  are  filed  in  students'  current  or 
pemanent  files  depending  on  local  needs.    (If  the  EBCE  program  has  access  to 
computer  facilities,  the  staff  may  wish  to  ask  the  FWL-EBCE  evaluation  staff 
about  a  computer  program  for  summarizing  data  from  the  SARs.    This  program  is 
available  for  adaptation  by  your  district.) 


Item  24:  Student  Orientation  Objectives  Checklist    (page  199) 

This  instrument  lists  all  the  objectives  new  students  must  accomplish 
during  their  first  six  weeks  in  the  program  to  receive  orientation  credit. 
As  the  student  completes  an  objective,  he  checks  it  off  on  the  form  and  has 
his  Learning  Coordinator  verify  it.    When  all  objectives  have  been  met,  the 
Learning  Coordinator  assigns  credit.    The  completed  form  is  filed  in  the 
current  file  along  with  the  student's  orientation  products  (a  mini-project 
and  other  evidence  of  satisfaction  of  the  objectives).* 


Item  25:  Resource  Contact  Report  —  Student  Assessment  (page  201 ) 

The  Learning  Coordinator  completes  one  cf  these  after  a  phone  call  or 
personal  visit  to  a  resource  to  assess  the  progress  of  a  student.    Here  he 
records  his  observations  about  the  student's  learning  at d  activities  at  the 
site.    This  includes  checking  the  student's  progress  toward  his  project  goals 


*  See  the  Orientation  handbook  for  a  complete  discussion  of  this  form. 
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and  identifying  problems  the  resource  faces  in  helping  the  student  achieve 
them.    There  should  be  at  least  three  contacts  (and  reports)  per  student 
project:    one  before  approving  the  Project  Plan  to  make  sure  the  resource  has 
seen  it;  one  before  the  student  has  finished  his  project  to  assess  his  progress 
and  one  after  the  student  has  completed  his  project  goals  to  obtain  the 
resource's  evaluation  and  comments.    These  reports  are  filed  with  the 
appropriate  project  in  the  student*s  current  file. 

Item  26:  Progress  Report  (page  203) 

This  form  is  used  by  the  Skills  Specialist,  a  tutor,  or  a  workshop  leader 
to  report  the  student*s  progress  in  a  supplementary  learning  activity  (except 
for  very  brief  workshops  and  external  courses  which  require  other  means  of 
obtaining  such  information).    It  is  completed  monthly,  or  more  often  if  the 
student  is  having  difficulty.    The  Skills  Specialist  keeps  a  copy,  one  copy  is 
for  the  tutor  or  workshop  leader,  one  for  the  student,  and  the  original  goes 
to  the  student's  Learning  Coordinator,  who  reviews  (and  files)  it,  and 
discusses  the  reported  progress  or  probleiiis  with  the  student. 

Item  27:  Progress  Monitoring  Worksheet  (page  205) 

This  form  is  used  by  the  Learning  Coordinator  to  record  and  keep  track  of 
his  assessment  of  student  strengths  and  needs  in  basic  skills,  life  skills,  and 
career  development;  specific  observations  or  indicators  of  the  student^s 
attitude,  knowledge,  and  skills;  and  the  actions  he  decides  to  take  in  working 
with  the  student.    Whatever  is  written  here  should  be  discussed  with  the 
student  and  is  confidential  between  the  student,  the  Learning  Coordinator, 
and  the  student's  parents.    These  forms  are  filed  only  in  the  current  files  and 
are  discarded  when  the  student  leaves  the  program. 

Item  28:  Career  Orientation  Guide   (page  207) 

This  instrument  is  designed  to  help  a  student  gain  specific  kinds  of 
information  about  careers.    An  optional  form,  the  student  can  take  it  with 


him  to  resource  Orientations  or  Explorations  as  a  tool  for  asking  significant 
questions  and  making  significant  observations.    He  can  complete  parts  of  it 
during  the  site  visit,  but  the  last  sections,  asking  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
career  in  relation  to  his  own  goals,  values,  and  desired  lifestyle,  must  be 
completed  later.    Completed  Career  Orientation  Guides  may  be  submitted  as 
project  products  and,  as  such,  are  filed  with  the  student's  related  project 
materials  • 

Item  29:  Career  Entrance  Skills  Checklist   (page  221 ) 

On  this  optional  checklist  the  Learning  Coordinator  can  record  when  a 
student  has  successfully  obtained  information  on  employment  and  educational 
opportunities,  completed  applications  ^or  jobs  or  for  school  admissions,  taken 
interviews,  written  letters  of  application,  and  prepared  a  resume.    When  used, 
it  is  filed  with  the  other  rating  scales  and  checklists. 

Item  30:  Student  Program  Checklist  (page  223) 

This  form  lists  the  criteria  for  an  acceptable  student  program.  The 
Learning  Coordinator  keeps  a  copy  as  a  handy  reference  for  reviewing  a 
student's  activities.    It  is  not  a  form  that  must  be  filled  out>  Learning 
Coordinators  should  compare  the  student's  activities  with  these  criteria  at 
least  once  a  term.    The  Learning  Coordinator  may  choose  to  use  the  form  to 
report  problems  with  a  student's  program  to  the  EBCE  Program  Director, 


Credit  Assignment 

Itej7v6  24  and  IS  clkz  a6ed  to  n.zcon.d  cAzdit  (U6igmd  {^o^  thz  completion 
olizntjcution  objzctiVQyb  and  zxtoAncUi  coaUUf  Kzi^ptctivttij . 
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Item  31:  Project  Summary  Report   (page  225) 


The  student  completes  this  form  each  time  he  finishes  a  project  in  order 
to  summarize  and  evaluate  his  own  work  and  request  credit.    (The  Learning 
Coordinator  may  have  to  help  him  fill  out  the  form.)    On  it,  he  records 
activities  in  which  he  participated,  goals  he  completed,  additional  significant 
learning  not  stated  in  the  goals,  and  the  amount  and  type  of  credit  he  is 
requesting.    This,  along  with  the  Project  Plan  (containing  evaluator  ratings, 
comments,  and  initials)  and  completed  products,  is  the  supporting  evidence 
the  Learning  Coordinator  reviews  for  credit  assignment.    After  discussing  his 
credit  determinations  and  quality  assessments  with  the  student,  the  Summary, 
Plan,  and  products  are  filed  in  the  student's  permanent  records. 

Item  32:  Summary  Progress  Report  (page  229) 

This  form  is  used  to  summarize  the  student's  progress  upon  completion 
(or  termination)  of  supplementary  learning  activities  other  than  external 
courses.    It  reports  the  student's  performance,  and  records  credit  earned  and 
a  quality  assessment.    It  is  completed  by  the  Skills  Specialist  (or  by  the 
tutor  or  workshop  leader  and  approved  by  the  Skills  Specialist).    Copies  are 
given  to  the  Learning  Coordinator  for  his  review,  approval,  and  filing  and  to 
the  student,  the  Skills  Specialist,  and  the  tutor  or  workshop  leader. 

Item  33:  Credit  Assignment  Summary   (page  231 ) 

Throughout  the  term  the  Learning  Coordinator  keeps  an  up-to-date  record  of 
each  student's  assigned  credits  on  the  Overview  of  Student  Activities.  At 
the  end  of  the  term,  ne  summarizes  those  credits  on  this  fonn  which,  since  it 
becomes  a  final  report  to  parents,  is  typed  by  the  Secretary.    When  approved 
by  the  Program  Director,  copies  are  distributed  to  the  student  and  his  parents 
and  the  original  is  placed  in  the  permanent  file.    The  infonnation  on  this  form 
is  then  transcribed  by  the  Secretary  onto  the  student's  official  transcript. 
(These  procedures  may  have  to  be  modified  to  meet  district  reporting  require- 
ments. ) 
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Item  3 


Experience- Based  Career  Education 


QUANTITATIVE   SKILLS  CHECKLIST 


STUDENT 


LC 


Please  reviev  the  ^p.r'-i  fiaation  Civ  teria  Vcpij'^iaatioyi  r,€''''':^>is  ok  the  rev^?rse 
side  of  this  chec'-^list  before  proccediKO  with  your  ohsevvaviono        ^he  student  *  s 


TASKS 

The  student  has  demonstrated  his/her  ability  to  perform  the  tasks  described  below. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TASKS  PERFORMED 


OBSERVER 


VERIFIED  BY 
(Ini tials) 


DATE 


5. 


6, 


OPERATIONS 

By  performing  the  above  tasks,  the  student  has  demonstrated  his/her  competence  in  the 
operations  listed  below. 


OPERATION 

TASK 
NO. 

VERIFIED  BY 
(Ini  tials) 

DATE 

-  1. 

Addition  of  whole  numbers 

2. 

Subtraction  of  whole  numbers 

3. 

Multiplication  of  whole  numbers 

4. 

Division  of  whole  numbers 

5. 

Addition  of  fractions 

6. 

Subtraction  of  fractions 

7. 

Multiplication  of  fractions 

8. 

Division  of  fractions 

9. 

Conversion  of  fractions  to  decimals 

10. 

Use  of  decimals  and  percent 

11. 

Measurement 

I  certify  that  the  student  has  met  the  quantitative  skills  requirement  for  EBCE. 
LC  DATE 


:>:s:ributii>n:     ''r'ijirn'  Cr/hiu  )  -  Lr/;'ilps;  YpHou  -  Stu.lcy.t;  FWL-EBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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QUANTITATIVE  SKILLS  CHECKLIST  -  Instructions  for  Observers 


CERTIFICATION  CRITERIA 

In  order  to  ineet  the  EBCE  requirement,  the  evidence  must  show  that  the 
student  cjn  perform  at  least  six  tasks  that,  in  total,  demonstrate 
competency  in  all  eleven  of  the  quantitative  operations  on  the  checklist* 
Examples  of  tasks  are  shown  below* 

1.  Balance  a  checkbook* 

2,  Compute  the  interest  on  a  loan* 

J.  Determine  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  a  house  or  apartment* 

4*  Determine  how  much  paint  to  buy  for  a  room  of  given  size* 

5.  Complete  a  federal  income  tax  return  (Form  1040),  including  tax  calculation. 

6*  Make  chanqe. 

7*  Calculate  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline* 

8*  Convert  quantities  in  a  recipe  to  increase  or  decrease  the  quantity  yielded 
by  the  original  recipe  (food  recipe,  paint  mix  recipe,  etc.) 

9.     Calculate  the  cost  of  owning  a  given  automobile  for  three  years. 
10*     Construct  a  budget* 


WTK  TO  THK  LEAR^JING  COORDINATOR: 

The  tM'^-'?  that  you  select  to  assess  a  student's  performznce   /.^  not  have  to  he 
exactly  ' the  ones  listed  above,  but  they  should  be  compamble  tasks.    Means  cf 
making  ohsem^ations  include  aiving  the  student  praotzoal  proou.:ms  to  solve, 
enccia^aging  the  student  to  incorporate  quantitative  goals  ana  mdzcators  in 
his/her  pro.iects,  and  administering  tests* 


VERIFICATION 

When  you  verify  the  student's  competency ,  enter  your  initials  ^nd  the  date  in 
the  appropriate  space  provided  in  the  Task  and  Operations  sections*     Be  sure  to 
enter  the  numbers  of  the  tasks  observed  in  the  first  column  of  the  Operations 
soc tion* 
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Item  5 


Experience^ Based  Career  Education 


JOB    INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Completing  this  questionnaire  is  one  way  of  demonstrating  what  yju  know  about  a  ?areer 
you  are  considering  or  a  particular  job  you  have  explored*    Answer  the  foliating  to  the 
best  of  your  ability. 


STUDENT 


LC 


DATE 


CAREER  OR  JOB  TITlE 


1.  I  have  visited  (  )0,    (  ]1,   [  ]2,    [  ] 3  or  more  resource  sites  where  this  job  is 
performed. 

2*  List  five  things  you  would  have  to  do  as  part  of  this  job. 


What  level  of  schooling  or  type  of  training  is  generally  required  of  persons  entering 
this  job? 


1  Less  than  high  school  graduation 

1  High  school  graduation 

1  Two  years  college 

1  Military  training 

1  On-the-*job  training 


[  ]  Four  years  college 

[  ]  More  than  four  years  college 

[  ]  Special  vocational  school 

[  1  Apprenticeship  training 


What  school  subjects  or  areas  of  study  are  most  related  to  this  kind  of 

work?     (Is  knowledge  of  certain  subjects  likely  to  make  one  more  successful  on 

the  job?    If  so,  what  subjects  are  they?) 


5.   What  special  licenses  or  certifications  must  be  obtained  and  what  must  be  done  to 
get  them?     (For  example,  acquiring  a  radio  operator's  license,  a  teaching  certifi- 
cate, or  a  license  to  operate  a  day  care  center  or  to  sell  real  estate.) 
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JOB    INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Page  2   of  4 


6,  What  range  of  pay  could  you  expect  from  this  kind  of  work?  $ 


Axe  any  physical  qualities  required  for  persons  doing  this  kind  of  work  (e,g, ,  able 
to  stay  on  one's  feet  for  long  periods  of  time  or  lift  heavy  loads;  height,  vision, 
etc. ) ? 


8,  Describe  the  physical  surroundings  in  which  this  work  is  generally  performed  (e.g., 
indoor,  outdoor,  crowded,  spacious,  clean,  dirty,  colorful^  drab,  etc»)« 


9.  List  at  least  five  tools,  instruments,  or  pieces  of  equipment  used  in  this  work. 


10.  Describe  the  personality  of  the  type  of  person  you  would  expect  to  do  well  in  this 
job.     Name  at  least  three  characteristics  (e.g.,  calm,  industrious,  good  leader, 
friendly ,  etc. ) . 


11.  Can  these  qualities  be  developed  or  learned?     If  so,  how? 
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JOB    INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Page  3  of  4 


12.  Do  you  think  in  the  next  few  years  there  will  be  much  of  a  demand  for  people  in  this 
kind  of  job?    How  do  you  know? 


13.  How  is  the  nature  of  the  job  likely  to  chcinge  over  the  next  ten  years?  Why? 


14.  What  likelihood  is  there  of  advancement  or  promotions  for  people  in  this  job? 
Explain. 


15.  What  are  three  related  or  similar  jobs  that  a  person  who  does  this  job  might  also 
be  able  to  do  and  might  enjoy  doing? 


16.  What  influence  does  this  job  have  on  one's  lifestyle   (e.g.,  effect  on  family  life, 
geographical  location,  avocations,  people  one  associates  with,  etc.)?    Be  as 
specific  as  you  can  and  say  why  you  think  so. 
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JOB    INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Page  4  of  4 


17,  What  kinds  of  things  about  this  job  would  you  most  like?    Why?    Name  at  least  four 
characteristics  or  aspects  of  the  job  that  you  like. 


18»     What  would  you  most  dislike  about  this  job?    Why?    Name  at  least  four  things. 


19.  What  are  the  likely  working  hours  for  people  doing  this  job? 


20,  I  have  obtained  information  about  this  job  from  the  following  sources   (check  as 
many  as  apply) : 

(  1  Visiting  job  site(s)  [  ]  Television,  radio,  newspaper 

[  1  Talking  to  my  LC  [  ]  Other  printed  material  (specify)^:  

(  1  Talking  to  friends   

(  1  Talking  to  people  on  the  job  f  ]  Other  (specify):  

[  ]  Talking  to  my  parents   

21.  In  what  ways  do  you  feel  that  this  would  be  a  good  job  for  you?    How  does  it  match 
with  your  interests,  values,  abilities,  and  goals? 


22.  In  what  ways  would  this  NOT  be  a  good  job  for  you?    Be  specific. 
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Item  6 


159 


CAREER  mOm<TlON  CHECKLIST 
INSTRUCUC^S  TO  LEARWI.VG  COORPIWATOR 


To  meet  t/ie  E8CE  coAcet  aiJoaAe.nz;>6  ^tqavimtitt,  tiic  student  naif  6hao  tliat 
hdUha  Aj,  kno\jolQ,dqzoibtz  abouX  at  lza6t  thxaa  tojizoJi  ildldb  ^on.  each  t/eo/t 
he/4he  c6  in  tha  pfiognxm.    NomaJUy  tkU  mvJid  be  ^/lown  b(j  fenoiu£cdge  0|$ 
at  £ea6t  ^^wo  jabi  ^  each  iiaid.    HomvoA,  a  ^tad^nt  may  meet  thz 
fitqivUimayvi  by  ^hoiUng  knowledge  ojj  ^exoeA  job4  ^  moK^  ajioju  ok  mo^e 
job-6  >CK  oeweA  oACxXi.     (Two  clo&zly  KoZat^d  job6,  6ach  04  medccoi  £ab 
tQ-chyUcian  and  mzdUcaZ  lab  outi^i^tant  on,  ^bVi^eXcoA  motonman  and  bLu6 
d^ivzA,  count  06  a  Unqtz  job.)    Bat  be^oAe  c^Atiiying  that  the  itade)tt 
ha6  met  the  nzquOimtnt,  be  io^e.he  oa  4he  ha6  ^xploKtd  job6  at  \jajUoii& 
ttvdU  acA066  dyivzn^Q,  coAeeA  ilzldUi. 

¥oK  Qjxdh  job,  tho,  6tudznt  moit  deinori6tAate  knoiAjlzdgz  Oj$  at  £ea6t  jjoo^ 
01$  the  -6x:x  bUnd^  oi  iniomation  tUtzd.    The  ^tadant  moit  euoeuote  eucAi/ 
J  of?  in  tznjn%  oi  kl&  on.  heA  own  abiXAXi^iii,  IntoA^^U,  valuta,  goat^, 
and  pK(LiznAzd  Uia^tyU.    When  you  havz  vvUiltd  tku,  zntvi  the  no/ne 
01$  the  coAee/i  (5x:e£d  and  the  /ob,  check  the  tcmi4  o^  fenoui^edge  demon- 
AtAoted  by  the  6tudznt  and  add  yowi  initials  and  datz. 

When  thd  6tadznt  ha6  6atu{^ltd  the  EBCE  KzqaiAtmznt,  dVttiiy  in  the, 
^pace  pKovijdtd,  glva  a  copy  o<5  the  checfttut  to  the  6tudtnt,  and  ionuxvid 
a  copy  to  the  peAmamnt  (J^e^. 
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Item  7 


Experience- Based  Career  Education 


CAREER   DECISION-MAKING  RATING 


STUDENT 


The  Learning  Coordinator  completes  this  form  before  the  student's  last  term  in  the 
program,  based  on:    the  student^ s  oral  or  written  responses  to  the  Career  Decision- 
Making^  Questionnaire  and  a  review  of  his  Career  Orientation  Guides,  Job  Information 
Questionnaires,  and  all  project  products  that  demonstrate  his/her  knowledge  or  use 
of  career  decision-making  skills.    The  student  must  receive  a  yes  rating  on  items 
1  through  8  or^  2  through  9  to  meet  the  EBCE  career  decision-making  requirement. 


YES  NO 


1.     Can  the  student  state  his/her  career  plans  for  the  coming 
year,  including  any  plans  for  additional  education  or 
training? 


2.     Does  the  student  recognize  career-related  decisions  that 
need  to  be  made? 


3.     Has  the  student  examined  career  options  in  terms  of  his/her 
values  and  preferred  lifestyle? 


•  Does  he/she  know  what  his/her  current  values  are?  What 
he/she  cares  most  about? 


•  Does  he/she  know  whether  the  careers  he/she  is  consider- 
ing will  help  or  make  it  more  difficult  for  him/her  to  be 
the  kind  of  person  and  live  the  kind  of  life  he/she  wants? 


4.     Does  the  student  possess  sufficient  information  about  the 
options  he/she  is  considering  to  make  informed  decisions? 

•  If  not,  what  kind  of  information  does  he/she  still  need 
•  to  acquire?     (Check  when  information  is  acquired) 


Has  the  student  examined  his/her  abilities  in  relation  to 
the  alternatives  he/she  is  considering? 


•  Does  he/she  know  what  he/she  will  have  to  do  to  prepare 
himself /herself  to  meet  entry  requirements  and  to  succeed 
in  his/her  chosen  endeavor? 


Distribution:    Original  (White)  -  LC/files;  Yeolow  -  Student;  FWL-EBCE  Rev^l/76 

Pink  -  permanent  file 
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CAREER  DEClSlON-m<ING  RATING  (Continued) 


YES 


NO 


6.     Has  the  student  anticipated  possible  barriers  or  obstacles 
such  as  cost,  competition,  availability  of  positions? 


7.  Does  the  student  have  any  contingency  plans  should  his/her 
interests  change  or  barriers  arise  which  prevent  him/her 
from  entering  his/her  chosen  career? 

8.  Does  the  student  know  how  to  make  an  informed  decision, 
including  the  steps  listed  below  or  their  equivalent? 

•  Determine  the  importance  of  the  decision.     (ITie  possible 
effects  of  deciainq,   not  deciding,  or  postponing  a 
decision . ) 

•  Identify  possible  alternative  actions;  consider  as 
many  options  as  possible. 


•  Predict  the  possibility  and  probability  of  outcomes 
for  each  action. 


•  Identify  criteria  (values) 
outcomes  are  most  desirablt'. 


lining  which 


•  Evaluate  outcomes  and  options  in  terms  of  desirability 
and  feasibility. 


).     If  the  student  does  not  have  we 11- formulated  career  plans, 
can  he/she  identify  the  kinds  of  information  he/she  needs 
to  acquire  about  himself /herself  and  his/her  options  before 
making  decisions  about  his/her  immediate  future? 

•  Does  he/she  have  realistic  plans  for  acquiring  this 
information? 


f  certify  that  the  student  has  met  the  EBCE  career  decision-making  requirement. 


LC 


DATE 


DisfHbu'ion:  Original  (White)  -  IC/filee;  Yellcrj  -  Student; 
Pink  -  pemayunt  file 
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Item  8 


Experience-Based  Career  Education 


CAREER  DECISION-MAKING  QUESTIOM^AIRE 


STUDENT  LC  DATE 


Please  answer  the  follauing  questions  to  the  best  of  your  ability.    Use  additional 


pages  if  necessary. 


1.    What  decisions  about  your  immediate  future  do  you  still  need  to  make  and  when 
should  you  make  them? 


2.     What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  leaving  high  school? 


3.    What  options  did  you  consider  when  making  these  plans? 


4.    Why  did  you  choose  this  particular  course  of  actiori? 


5.     What  career  fields  have  you  considered  entering? 


ERIC 
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CAREER  OECISiaj-.WING  QUESTIONNAIRE  (Continued) 


6.     Have  you  selected  a  particular  career  or  careers  to  prepare  yourself  for?  Which 
one ( s ) ? 


Why  do  you  believe  that  this  is  the  best  choice  for  you?  How  does  the  career (s) 
relate  to  your  values,  abilities,  or  other  goals? 


8.     What  do  you  plan  to  do  if  your  interests  change  or  you  are  unable  to  enter  your 
chosen  career? 


9.     If  you  have  not  made  any  plans,  what  kinds  of  information  do  you  need  about 

yourself  and  the  possible  things  you  might  do  after  high  school  to  make  inform»id 
decisions  about  your  immediate  future? 


10.     Where  and  how  will  you  obtain  that  information? 


529 
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Item  9 


Expnrienci^- Based  Career  Education 

INITIAL  PLAr'<r>iirxs  worksheet 

STUDENT 

GRADE 

LEARNING  COORDINATOR 

DATE 

identified  any  specific  career(s)  you  would  like  to  know  n/ore  about? 
[   ]  No        It  yes,  state  the  career  (s)  of  interest: 


DO  you  presently  have  plans  to  pursue  or  begin  training  in  any  career (s)  after  you 
finish  high  school?    Which  one(s)? 


If  you  DO  plan  to  pursue  or  begin  training  for  a  specific  career  after  you  finish 
high  school,  please  list  the^things  you  have  to  do  before  you  can  actually  begin 
work  in  your  chosen  career  such  as  complete  apprenticeship  training,  qualify  for 
a  license,  earn  an  A.A. ,  B.A. ,  or  other  degree(s),  etc. 


While  you  are  enrolled  in  EBCE,  you  will  be  able  to  explore  careers  by  working 
with  people  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  jobs.     You  may  spend  time  with  a  person 
primarily  DISCUSSING  his/her  career  or  job,  or  you  may  spend  more  time  and  learn 
to  PARTICIPATE  in  some  of  the  things  that  person  does  as  part  of  his/her  job. 
Please  list  the  career (s)   in  which  you  have  an  interest  and  check  the  kinds  of 
experience  you  would'  like  to  have  for  each.     (Note:     What  you  say  here  does  tJOT 
mean  you  have  to  do  these  thinqs.) 


CAREER  OR  JOB 


EXPERIENCE  DESIRED 
(Please  check) 


iscusb ion 


Participation 


FWL-EBCE  hcv.l/7o 
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INITIAL  PU\h!NING  VORKSHEET 


page  2 


5.  If  you  plan  to  continue  your  formal  education  after  you  finish  high  school,  check 

[»)  the  level  of  education  you  hope  to  achieve  and  (if  possible)  list  the  name  of  the 
institution  you  are  planning  to  attend* 

[  1  Comnunity  College   

(   1  State  University  

{   ]  Private  College  or  University  

[  ]  Business  School  

(  ]  Vocational/Trade  School  

[   1  Apprenticeship  

[   ]  Graduate  or  Professional  School  

(   )  Company  Training  Program  

(  ]  Military  Training   

[  1  Other  (specify)  


6.  What  subjects  and  social  issues  are  of  particular  interest  to  you? 


Please  check  any  of  the  following  areas  in  which  you  would  like  to  have  extra  help 
while  you  are  in  EBCE: 

Reading 

Mathematics 

Writing 

Expressing  Yourself 
Meeting  and  Dealing  with  People 
Study  Habits 
Health  and  Fitness 
Other  (specify) 


FWL-EBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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INITIAL  PLjWU'G  WRKSHEET 


STUDENT: 


Page  3 


8,     What  are  your  favorite  Leisure  activities?  Why? 


9.     What  social  and/or  recreational  activities  would  you  Like  to  be  a  part  of, 

especially  those  which  could  include  other  EBCE  students?  What  team  activities 
would  you  like  to  be  a  part  of? 


LO .     What  else  do  you  think  your  Learning  Coordinator  should  know  about  you,  your 
goals,  interests ,  or  needs? 
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Item  11 
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Item  12 


;VEEKLY    ACTIVITY  SCriEDULE 


Wee  J' 


.student  


UitH'.'iirs  w.rh  r-.  -.^'u:  .■•  •.  r.-'  daily. 
  L-'"  


T  I  MF 

MC  <\  N  1  NG 

TIME 
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M 
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Phone' 
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Item  13 


Ex peiienco- Based  Cuiu^r  Education 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  PLAN 
(please  print) 

STUDENT                                                          TERM  LC 

Tj  the  Jz-MlrK" : 

Rejop'i  C'  loD  ]j 'UP  planned  rhysi.?al  education  activities  and  who  will  be  able 
to  verr-jy  thar.  j      eniag^  i  in  these  activities.     Check  with  your  Learning 
CooMinatov  r.?  n.33ure  that  your  planned  activities  are  sufficient  to  justify 
the  physicjil  ^du  *izion  'credit  you  desire. 

PU\N^JED 

APT  1  \/  I  TV 
1  1  V  I  1  I 

HOW 
OFTEN 

HOW  LONG 
EACH 
TIME 

AVERAGE 
HOURS/ 
WEEK 

LOCATION 

OF 
ACTIVITY 

NAME  e  PHONE  NO.  OF  PERSON 

who  can  verify  that  you 
engaged  in  activities  shown 

Basebal 1 

Basketbal 1 

Bowling 

Exercises 

Handball 

Jogging 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Other  (specify) 

Physical  Education  Rest 

Medical  form  on  file?       [  ]  Yes       [  ]  No 

TOTAL  HOURS  OF  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 
PLAJ^^iED  EVERY  WEEK 

Student's 
Signature 

APPROVED  BY  LEARNING  COORDINATOR  DATE 

Distrnbution:    Jric^i'iai  ('•v^U '.■.') 
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Item  14 


Experience-Based  Cart'^er  Education 


REQUEST  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  ASSISTANCE 


^Jote  to      v^iin-;!  ('  ^  itor:    G::>e  the  form  D^'th  the  top  section  completed  to  the 

Skil'S  .■:  0  *'  i:  i<it.  A  jopy  of  th<^  form  with  the  bottom  section  norple^-.ed  will  be  re- 
:uim^  I  \^icK  ;*^^*7>i  has       n  taken.     Please  use  a  separate  form  for  each 

r(>aiui3 1 . 

ASSISTA^x:E  IS  NEEDED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  SKILL  OR  SUBJECT  AREA: 


NAME  OF  student:. 


TYPE  OF  ACTIVITY  PREFERRED:       [   1  tutorial  [  ]  independent  study  using 

[  1  workshop  programned  materials 

[   1  external  course 

DAYS  AND  HOURS  PREFERRED:  

LC  APPROVAL  


DATE. 


(signature) 


TO  STUDENT  AND  LEARNING  COORDINATOR! 


[   ]  YOUR  REQUEST  HAS  hOT  BEEN  FILLED  BECAUSE. 


[  ]  YOUR  REQUEST  HAS  BEEN  FILLED: 
TUTOR  (name)  


DAYS  mo  HOURS, 


WORKSHOP  LEADER  (nams)^ 


EXTERNAL  COURSE  (title). 


PLACE, 


REMARKS:. 


SKILLS  SPECIALIST. 


DATE. 


(signature) 


Origi>.'ii   f'Ahite),  Finky  and  lOldenroc 
3t;  Yellow  -  studcK^  files, 
letea,  return  'f^i^i'  *'o  LC» 
'71  ve  Goldenrod  tr-  Tutor  or     -.rkshor''  Leader, 


Distvibuti 

::kir.s  :^t\'-*:a:  -at;'  Yellow  -  studcn^  files.    Aftrr  b'^^^om 
section  is     'mr^letea,  return  'f^i^k'       LC.     When  itrv-^rri.i^-c 
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Item  15 


Experience^Based  Career  Education 

EXTERNAL  COURSE  DESCRIPTION 

STUDENT 

LEARNING  COORDINATOR 

SCHOOL  OR  AGENCY  OFFERING  COURSE 


COURSE  TITLE   INSTRUCTOR 


CREDIT  OFFERED  BY  SCHOOL  OR  AGENCY:  Semester  units;  Quarter  units 


CLASS  DAYS  A^O  TIMES 


SEMESTER  OR  QUARTER  DATES:     From  through 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION  (from  school  or  agency  catalog)  


YOUR  REASON(S)  FOR  TAKING  THIS  COURSE: 


IS  THIS  COURSE  PART  OF  A  PROJECT? 

[   I  YES  (Attach  completed  form  to  Project  Plan.)         [    I  NO  (Explain  reason  belcwj 


EBCE  CREDITS  TO  BE  EARNED:. 


credits  in_ 


subject  area 


LEARNING  COORDINATOR'S  APPROVAL. 


DATE. 


(NOTE:  EBCE  DIRECTOR'S  APPROVAL  IS  REQUIRED  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  COURSE  PER  SEf^STER. ) 
EBCE  DIRECTOR'S  APPROVAL  (if  needed)  DATE  


EBCE   CREDIT  ASSIGNMENT 


FINAL  GRADE  OR  QUALITY  ASSESSMENT  RECEIVED  FROM  INSTRUCTOR, 
EBCE  CREDITS  APPROVED:     Subject  '.  


Credits_ 


LEARNING  COORDINATOR'S  SIGJnIATURE. 
REMARKS  .  


DAi'E 


::ijirituticn:  '^vigiruil  (l/^xite)  -  LC/fiUs;  YelloD  -  Student; 
Pink  -  !Tkills  Specialist 
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Item  16 


Experience- Based  Career  Education 


WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION 


SUBJECT/SKILL  AREA 
MEETING  DATES 


WORKSHOP  LEADER 
TIME   


OBJECTIVES  FOR  STUDENTS 


METHODS  OR  STRATEGIES:  (lecture,  discussion,  exercises,  simulations ,  etc.,  and 
materials  to  be  used) 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 
MEETINGS  PLAJ^ED. 


CREDITS  OFFERED  (if  any):. 


.APPROXIMATE  LENGTH  OF  MEETINGS- 
 CREDITS  IN  


(number)                                           (subject  area) 
BASIS  FOR  CREDIT  ASSIGNMENT:    (completion  of  above  objectives,  individualized  objectives , 
partici pation  in  meetings ,  other)  


STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  WORKSHOP:     Please  use  the  space  below  to  evaluate  this  workshop, 
indicating  what  you  learned,  liked  or  disliked,  etc.,  and  return  this  form  to  your 
learning  Coordinator  for  your  file.     Use  additional  pages  if  necessary. 


STUDENT'S 
NAME  


NO.  OF  WORKSHOP 
MEETINGS  ATTENDED. 


LC. 
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Item  17 


-Based 

Career 

Education 

  •  ' 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  PLAN 
(for  Supplementary  Learning  Activities) 

*/ne  ner  io 

1 S  "'0 

'ind 

•  b'.  the  Ukills  Svecialist,  Z^zor,  or  Workshop  Leader  record 
s  c.//  individual  students. 

LC  DATE 

PREPARED 

BY 

POSITION 

1.  WHAT  I 

S  THE 

STUDENT 

S  GJNERAL 

NEED?     (e.g.,  basic  math,  chemistry,  oral  communications) 

2.  WHAT  DIAGNOSTIC  STEPS  DID  YOU  TAKE  TO  DETERI.INE  THE  STUDENT'S  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  AMD 
DIFFICULTIES?     (e.g.,  test,  interview,  written  assignnent)^  


5.  WHAT  ARE  T>HE  STUDENT^S  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  (RESULTS  OF  DIAGNOSIS)?. 


4.    IDENTIFY  LEARNII^  ACTIVITIES  SELECTED:  Workshop. 


,    ,    Independent  5tudy_ 

Tutorial_  

.   ,    Other  

Materials  


REASON: 


S.  HOW  WILL  THESE  ACTIVITIES  BE  INTEGRATED  WITH  THE  STUDENT'S  PROJECTCS)?- 


6.  OBJECTIVES  AM)  PERFOR>^ANCE  STAM)ARDS  AGREED  UPON  WITH  STUDENT: 
(Use  additional  page  if  necessary.) 


,    «,UNT  Of  CREDIT  YOU  A^C  «  S^OENT  PROPOSE  POR  «  SUCCESSPUU  COMPUET.O.  OP  ™.S  WORK, 

 subject  area 

 credits  in  


8.  SCHEDULE  OF  APPOINTMENTS  OR  WORKSHOPS  WITH. 
DAYS  -TIMES  


(Tutor /Workshop  Leader) 
DATES:  FROM  ^  TO. 


SKILLS  SPECIALIST'S  APPROVAL  

LEARNING  COORDINATOR'S  APPROVAL. 


DATE_ 
DATE, 


'^^::^^killc  rvMlst;  Goldenrod  -  Sutor  or  W.r^^n  v  -'^^^^ 
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Item  18 


Expo:  lance-B^sod  Cart^pr  Eriucation 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


STUDENT    LC    DATE 


I.       AREA  OF  INTEREST   (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  uou  want  to 
^.-xplore  as  a  possible  project) 


II.     ^/MAT  O^'ESTlOfJ?  DO  YOU  WAMT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 


S 


,11.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  Vr^-J  "JSE  ? 

RF/RO/CR     ":vo:<:  CKC  /   

Add r OSS 

Address 
R'/kC/CR  .  ^; 
Address 


Phone 


Phone 

OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  naw'^-  ~f  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc.) 


I  SAVE  READ  IVE  RESO'.RCE  GUIDECS)      [  *V€r     [  )No        If  rot,  civo  reasons: 


APPROVED  lY  t.C 


DATE. 


-01.  LOW-UP 


[  1   The  student  ha'~«  dr'-ided  t")  do  a  project   i.n  this  interpst  area. 

I    1  The    'tuc^ont  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interef;t  further  because: 


TAXf   VOUR  COPV  Of   THIS  SKETCH  WITH  VOU  TO  GUIVE 
^OUR  ORIE^TATI()W  ACTIVITIES  WHE^  l/ISITIWG  RESOURCES. 


•ni  -  lescurce  Analust 


'Pg:  I'-'llou)  -  Studp.nt; 
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Item  19 


Experience-Based  Career  Education 

RESOURCE  EXPLORATION  APPROVAL 

Note  to  Student: 

If  you  plan  visits  beyond  the  Or*ientation  level  unth  a  resoux^e,  you  must  oornplete 
the  information  belov  and  obtain  your  Learning  Coordinator's  approval. 

Please  print  or  type  all  entries  and  be  sure  of  correct  spelling. 

RESOURCE  NAME 

RP[  }  R0[  ]  CR[  ) 

TITLE 

ORGANIZATION 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE/ZIP 

TELEPHONE 

YOUR  NAME 

DATE 

PROJECT  TITLE 

PLANNED  SCHEDULE  OF  ADOITiajAL  VISITS  (including  dates  and  times,  if  known): 

COMMENTS : 

LEARNING  COORDINATOR'S  APPROVAL 

DATE 

Following  approval  by  the  Learning  Coordinator,  forward  this  form  to  the  Resource 
Analyst,  who  will 

.i.     flag  the  resource  file  if  the  resource  requested  is  being  used  to  capacity 
and  (if  appropriate) 

2.     interview  the  resource  and  develop  a  Resource  Guide. 
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Item  20 


Bxperience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT 


LC  APPROVAL 


PROJECT  NO. 

CjATE  


PACKAGE 


.DATE  PROJECT  STw^TED 


TEChNICAL  ADVISORCS)  (If  anu) 


I,   PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


A.  Title 


PLASINED  CREDITS 

c:3CE  Credits 

Subject  Area(s) 

1. 

B.  The mo     (Please  give  a  hriof  do  script  ion  of  your  project) 


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 


FOR  LEARNING 

COORDINATOR  USE 

ONLY 

Mid- 
Term 

Term 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

Revi ew 

Initials 

Date 

FWL-EBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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547 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


Page  2  of 


II.   IDENTIFICATION  OF  RPs,  ROs,  S  CRs 

A,  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 


Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

_ 

B.  Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  nawes 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO.) 


Resource  Name 


Address 


Phone 


Acty  *Level 


RP 


RO 


CR 


Est . 
Hours 


*  O  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  Investigation 

C.     Related  Reading/ Research     (Give  Titles  and  Authors) 


III.  SPECIAL  REQUlREf^NI'S  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     Sons  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates ,  etc.) 

A,  Prequisites  ,   

B.  Materials  or  Equipment  

IV.  ESTIMATED  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Site  Visits  Hrs,      Product  Production  Hrs. 

B.  Reading  Hrs,      Other  (specify)   Hrs. 

VAST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT                                        PLANNED  PROJECT 
TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT    COMPLETION  DATE   


FWL-EBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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INSTRUCTIONS  POR  COMPLETING 
TVIE  LAST  PAGE(S)  OF  YOUR  PROJECT  PLAN 


TO  THE  STUOeMT: 


1.  Your  project  GOALS  should  say  what  you  want  .to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do.  Use 
verbs  such  as  know,  understand,  solve,  perform,  and  conaunicate.     For  example,  you 
might  want  to  learn  how  to  play  the  guitar,  develop  photographs,  understand  the 
political  party  system  in  the  United  States,  or  know  what  effects  pollution  has  had 
on  plants  and  animals  that  live  in  your  area. 

2.  Your  INDICATORS  should  tell  how  you  and  your  Learning  Coordinator  will  know  when  you 
havo  satisfactorily  accomplished  your  goals.  Indicators  are  examples  of  some  of  the 
things  you  should  be  able  to  do  when  you  complete  your  project.    They  must  include 

at  least  one  product.     You  should  use  words  like  describe ,  conyare ,  organize ,  analyze, 
and  construct  when  writing  your  indicators.     See  the  sample  projects  in  the  project 
planning  packages  for  examples. 

3.  Give  EXjE  DATES  for  each  indicator  to  tell  when  you  will  complete  the  product  or 
demonstrate  you  can  perform  the  task  described. 

4.  State  who  will  EVALUATE  each  performance  or  product. 

5.  NUMBER  each  goal  statement  and  use  LETTERS  to  identify  your  indicators. 

Your  Learning.  Coordinator  can  help  you  write  your  goals  and  indicators,  making  sure  they 
meet  the  appropriate  package  goals.     Show  your  Project  Plan,  even  early  drafts  of  it,  to 
your  resources  and  to  whornever  you  want  to  evaluate  your  products  and  performance.  Your 
resources  need  to  know  what  you  want  to  learn  and  will  tell  you  whether  they  can  help  you 
learn  it.     Ttiey  may  suggest  some  changes  in  your  goals  and  indicators.    Your  evaluators 
need  to  know,  in  advance,  what  they  will  be  asked  to  evaluate. 

When  you  have  completed  a  product  or  are  ready  to  have  a  performance  judged,  ask  your 
evaluators  to  write  their  ratings  and  comments  (be  sure  they  initial  each)  on  this  form. 
When  all  of  your  evaluators  have  recorded  their  ratings  and  comments,  submit  your  Project 
Plan,  together  with  a  completed  Project  Summary  Report  and  all  of  your  products,  to  your 
Learning  Coordinator  for  his  or  her  evaluation  and  for  credit  assignment. 

TO  RESOURCES  AM)  EVALUATORS: 

Ttiis  form  tells  you  what  the  student  has  set  as  his/her  goals  and  indicators  for  this 
project.     The  student  may  have  designated  you  as  the  appropriate  person  to  determine 
whether  he/she  has  satisfactorily  completed  some  of  the  indicators. 

If  you  have  agreed  to  evaluate  the  student's  progress  and  performance  in  these  areas, 
please  use  this  form  to  record  your  rating(s)  and  comments.     Rate  the  student's  perform- 
ance on  each  indicator  by  entering  the  appropriate  number: 

1  =  Product  or  task  SATISFACTORILY  COMPLETED 

2  3  Product  or  task  PARTIALLY  COMPLETED,  or  needs  improvement  (please  explain) 

3  -  Product  or  task  NOT  COMPLETED 

4  »  Cannot  evaluate 

Please  initial  each  rating,  sign  your  comments,  and  return  this  form  to  the  student. 
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Item  21 


Experience-Based  Career  Education 

STUDB^JT  PROJECT  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT 

LC 

DATE 

A.  PLANS 


REQUIRED  ELEMENTS  OF  PROJECT 

1.  Has  the  student  planned  an  Exploration  with  at  least  one  R?  or  RO? 

2.  Has  the  student  identified  related  reading? 

3.  Has  the  student  specified  at  least  one  tangible  product? 

4.  Has  the  student  identified  interim  deadlines  for  indicators  and  products  and  a 
deadline  for  project  completion? 

5.  Is  there  someone  designated  to  evaluate  each  indicator  and  product? 

6.  Does  the  student  plan  to  attend  all  related  project  seminar  meetings? 

7.  Is  the  project  related  to  the  student's  long-term  plans? 

REVIEW  OF  GOALS  AND  INPICATORS: 

8.  Do  the  goals  and  indicators  focus  on  the  development  of  knowledge  of  skills 
which  will  be  useful  in  other  contexts? 

9.  Do  they  challenge  the  student  to  go  beyond  what  he/she  already  knows  or  knows 
hov  to  do? 

10.  Does  the  importance  of  the  goals  and  indicators  warrant  the  estimated  time 
^  involved? 

11.  Do  project  goals  and  indicators  meet  minimum  package  goals?     (See  appropriate 
package  goal  checklist . ) 

12.  Are  all  the  indicators  realistic,  given  the  time  and  resources  available? 

13.  Is  each  indicator  stated  in  terms  of  observable  student  pet'formance? 

14.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  indicators  to  determine  whether  the  student  has 
achieved  his/her  stated  goals? 

15.  Does  each  indicator  include  ?  performance  standard? 

16.  If  not,  should  a  performance  standard  be  included? 


B.  PROGRESS 

1.  Have  you  checked  the  student's  progress  with  his/her  Resource  Person (s)? 

2.  Is  the  student  involved  in  activities  and  working  on  products  that  will  allow 
him/her  to  achieve  his/her  project  goals  and  indicators? 

3.  Has  the  student  shown  his/her  Project  Plan  to  his/her  Resource  Person (s)? 

4.  Should  the  student's  activities  be  redirected  so  that  his/her  original  goals  and 
indicators  can  be  achieved? 

5.  Is  the  student  pacing  his/her  work  to  complete  the  project  by  the  agreed-upon  date? 

6.  Should  the  student's  Project  Plan,  goals  and/or  indicators  be  changed? 

7.  Should  the  due  date  be  rescheduled? 

8.  Is  the  student  participating  in  the  appropriate  project  seminars? 
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Item  22 


Ex  penance -Based  Career  Education 


REQUEST   FOR  RESOURCE 


1 .  STUDENT 


DATE  OF  REQUEST 


2.     CAREER,  S'JBJECT,  OR  SKILL  AREA  IN  WHICH  RESOURCE  IS  NEEDED 


3.     REASOr:  DESIRED:      [  1  Career  study  [  ]  Personal  interest 

[  1  Graduation  requirement         [   ]  Other  (specify)  


^4.  INVOLVEMENT  LEVEL  DESIRED:  [  ]  Orientation  [  ]  Exploration  [  ]  Investigation 
5  .     SUGGESTED  RESOURCES  OR  CONTACTS :  


5.     STUDENT^S  SIGNATURE    DATE 

7.  LC  APPROVAL  DATE 

8.  ACTION  TAKEN:    (Date  and  initial  each  entry.)  


9.     RESOURCE  ANALYST    DATE  

(signature) 

FWL-EBCE  Rev. 1/76 

Distribution:    After*  approval,  LC  holds  Goldenrod  (suspense  copy)  and  fowards  rest  of 
set  to  Resource  Analysts    After  completing  required  action,  Resource  Analyst  retains 
Pink  copy  and  returns  Yella^  to  Student  and  Original  (white)  to  LC/ files. 
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hem  23 


Experience- Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  REPORT 


STUDENT. 
LC   


Week  No. 


Student  ID  No. 


ACTIVITIES    IN   THE  COMMUNITY 


Resources  Visited 

Resource 
ID  Number 

Hours 

Project 
Number 



Other  Project  Activities  in  the  Community 

FML-EBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITY  REPORT  (CONTINUED) 


ACTIVITIES  AT  THE  SCHOOL 

HOURS 

PROJECT 
NUMBER 

Project  Seminars 

1 .     Commerce  Package 

2.     Life  bcience  Package 

3*     Physical  Science  Package 

4.     Social  Science  Package 

5.     Coimuni  cat  ions  and  Media  Package 

6. 

7. 

Study  and  Product  Preparation 

Other  Activities 

*  Workshops 

*  Meetings  with  Tutor 

*  St'idy  Related  to  Tutoring 

*  External  Courses 

Individual  Meetings  with  u: 

Advisory  Group  Sessions 

Physical  Education 

Other  EBCE  Activities  (specify) 

*  Enter  project  number  if  related  to  a  project. 
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Item  24 


Ex perx ence-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  ORIENTATION  OBJECTIVES  CHECKLIST 


HilSTRUCriCyS :    Keep  th-is  checklist  with  '^ou  during  student  orientation.  Chec'^ 
the  box  (/]  fov  ^uh  zavt  of  the  objective  2S  you  corr'lete  it.     WheK  -^ou  :?c>r- 
plete  an  objejtiv^ ,  take  all  supporting  evidence  to  your  LC  for  verificaticK. 
'r^'hen  y^u  have  corrclezed  all  objectives,  attach  the  Student  Project  Plan  and 
Student  Project  Survruary  Report  for  your  rini-project  to  this  checklist  and 
sub'^t  it  to  your  LS  for  credit.    Successful  completion  of  orientation  objec- 
tives is  'jorth  5  EBCE  credits,    You  may  request  credit  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  third  jeek  of  school,  but  no  later  than  the  end  of  th^  sixth  week. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  COMPLETE  LONG  TERM  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES: 

(  ]  Complete  a  Long  Term  Plan  including  (3.10):* 

o  Identify :     course  units  and  EBCE  requirements  needed  for  graduation , 
subject  areas  needed  for  post-high  school  plans,  career  areas  to 
explore,  and  issues  or  subjects  to  explore  (3*1)* 
^  Identify  semester  goals  you  hope  to  achieve  in  the  coming  semester 
(3.2), 

[  ]  Complete  a  Physical  Education  Plan  (3.10), 


VERIFICATION:  LC 


Date 


2.  DEMONSTRATE  YOUR  ABILITY  TO  LOCATE  RESOURCES,  PU\N  AND  CARRY  OUT  RESOURCE 
ORIENTATIONS,  AND  REPORT  WHAT  YOU  LEARNED: 

(  ]  Complete  a  Project  SJcetch  including  the  following  (3,10): 

«  Identify  a  career  of  interest  for  resource  Orieritations, 

o  List  questions  you  wish  to  asJc  during  the  resource  Orientations  or 

subsequent  activities , 
o  List  Resource  Persons  and  Resource  Organizations  you  plan  to  visit 

to  find  out  more  about  this  career  (3.4). 

[  ]  Make  an  appointment  with  a  resource  on  the  telephone  and  keep  it. 

I  ]  Summarize,  in  writing,  the  following  information  about  a  career  (3.6): 

o  How  you  qualify  for  entry  and  advancement. 

0  Possible  ways  to  enter  and  advance* 

0  Working  conditions  such  as  physic- 1  environment ,  social  milieu,  hours 

of  work,  and  effect  on  lifestyla. 

0  Monetary,  psychological,  and  other  rewards  associated  with  the  job. 

o  Current  and  projected  demand  in  the  field* 

o  What  you  like  and  dislike  about  the  career  and  why* 


VERIFICATION:     LC  Date 


*  Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  objectives  in  the  Orientation  handbook. 
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STUDENT  ORIENTATION  OBJECTIVES  CHECKLIST 


Page  2  of  2 


3.  DEhONSTRATE  YOUR  ABILITY  TO  PLAN  AND  COMPLETE  PROJECTS: 

[  ]  Compl'7Vj  J  StuJ-ynt  Project  Plan  for  a  lumi-projecc  on  which  you  jccompl  ish 
the  fjUowin.;  fJ.iJ,   3  AO): 

°  State  a  theme  for  the  project. 

o  State  at  least  one  basic  skills  activity. 

o  StJte  at  least  one  goal  each  related  to  career  development  and  life  skills. 
o  List  the  things  you  will  do  to  complete  the  project  including  at  least 

one  product,     (This  could  be  an  essay  or  a  Career  Orientation  Guide 

you  wompiened  for  Objective  2.) 
o  Indicate  who  will  evaluate  your  project. 
o  State  a  due  date  for  the  project. 

[  ]  Complete  the  mini-project  by  the  stated  due  date  and  fill  out  a 
project  Sumnury  Report  (3.8,  3.10). 


VERIFICATION:     IJC  Date 


^.  DEMONSTRATE  YOUR  WILLINGNESS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EBCE  PROGRAM: 
[  ]  Attend  all  advisory  group  workshops  during  orientation. 
[  ]  Complete  all  initial  assessment  tests  and  forms. 
[  ]  Properly  complete  a  Weekly  Activity  Schedule  (3.10). 
[  ]  Properly  complete  a  Student  Activity  Report  (3.10). 


VERIFICATION:     LC  ^^te 


DATE  SUBMITTED  FOR  CREDIT. 
CREDIT  APPROVAL:  LC   


Date 


EBCE  Credi ts 


Subject 


QUALITY  ASSESSMENT:     [  ]  Outstanding    [  ]  Very  good    [  ]  Acceptable    [  ]  A^eeds  work 


REMARKS: 
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Item  25 


Expez  ience-'Bascd  Career  Education 


MAME  OF  RESOURCE 
ORGANIZATION  


RESOURCE  CONTACT  REPORT  -  STUDENT  ASSESSMENT 


CONTACT  mOE  BY 


(    ]RP     (    IRO  (ICR 

PHONE   ^  

DATE   


CHECK  ONE:     [  ]  Personal  visit          [  ]  Telephone  call          (  )  Resource  visit  to  school 
NAME  OF  STUDENT   

LEVEL  OF  iNVOLVEMENT:      (  )  Orientation  [  ]  Exploration  [  )  Investigation 

Number  of  visits  made  by  student   

Average  length  of  these  visits   

1.  Has  the  student  discussed  his  or  her  project  goals  with  the  resource?     (  )Yes     (  ]No 

2.  Has  the  student  shown  the  resource  his  or  her  project  plan?     (  ]Yes     (  ]no 

3.  How  does  the  resource  evaluate  the  student's  planning,  preparation,  and  performance? 


Why: 


Has  the  student  asked  the  resource  to  evaluate  his  or  her  work?     f  lYes     [  )No 

Is  tr -■  ^•-sr-u'-ro  will  ma  and  able  to  evaluate  the  student's  work?     ,  ]  Yes     {   )  No 

Are  the  student's  goals  realistic  for  the  types  of  activities  he  or  she  engages  in 
with  the  resource?     ;   ]Yes     [   ]No     (If  not,  please  explain)   


7.     What  roconunendati  -ns  would  the  resource  like  to  make  at  this  ti.ixs ,   if  any? 


P.     What  help,   if  any,  would  the  resonrce  like  from  EBCE  staff? 
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RESOURCE  COr^ACT  REPORT  -  STUDENT  ASSESSMENT 


Page  2 


9,     Learnin^j  Coordinator's  Conunents:     (Describe  what  you  think  the  student  is  learning, 
problems  that  need  attention,  strategies  you  and  the  resource  agree  upon  for 
workwing  with  the  student,  or  other  pertinent  information.) 
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Item  26 


Experiencs'-Based  Career  Education 


PROGRESS  REPORT 
(for  Supplementary  Learning  Activities ) 


Thie  /;rr  ij  be  /T-^r  'czeJ  by  ^h,-  ..Kills  Srecialisc,  Tutor,  or  Wcv^shov  Leader  zo 
rep<.:"  3':4j^Kt  progress  r^'rithlj^  or  ^lore  frequently ^  as  Kecessari.. 


STUDEf,' 


DATE 


PROGRESS  REPORT  rjQ. 


LC 


SUBJECT  AREA 


PREPARED  BY 


POSITION 


1.  WHAT  ACTIVITIES  HAVE  YOU  mO  THE  STUDENT  ENGAGED  IN  DURING  THE  PAST  FOUR  WEEKS? 
WHICH  OBJECTIVES  WERE  YOU  TRYING  TO  ACCOMPLISH? 


2.  RECORD  ANY  CHANGES  IN  DECISIONS  MADE  (E.G.,  DIAGNOSIS,  OBJECTIVES,  STANDARDS)  AS 
STATED  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  PLM  OR  WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION. 


5.  DESCRIBE  THE  STUDENT'S  PROGRESS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  STATED  OBJECTIVES, 


tt.  DESCRIBE  THE  STUDENT'S  EFFORT  TOWARD  THESE  STUDIES: 
[    1  little  effort  [   ]  steady  effort 

COf^lENTS : 


[    ]  outstanding  effort 


5.  INDICATE  THE  STUDENT'S  ATTENDANCE: 

a.  How  many  scheduled  meetings  did  you  have  with  the  student?  

b.  How  many  appointments  did  the  student  keep?  

c.  Did  the  student  let  you  know  when  he  or  she  could  not  attend?^ 

6.  'WHAT  ADDITIOM'XL  COMMENTS  DO  YOU  HAVE  ABOUT  TME  STUDENT'S  WORK? 


'strnbufii^n:    Origi^a^.  {White)  -  LC/files;  Yelloi)  -  J'^udent; 
'n'*-'  -  .'>:ll8  .^r^t-z^^'.-^^;  Goldenrod  -  Tutor  or  Workshop  Le-id,?." 
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Item  27 
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Item  28 


Resource  Site 


Career  Investigated 


Project  Number 


Date 


Student 


Learning  Coordinator 


0 

CAREER 

I 

E 

— ziz:  N 

 T 

:  A 

  T 


l'Lexpen\ence  baseb  caueeu  education 


FRir 


20f 


n  iax'ted  from  Juid,   devel-iped  by 
Appalachia  Eiucational  Laboratory 
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INTRODUCTION 

An  Orientation  visit  to  a  resource  site  helps  you  become  more  aware 
of  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  are  available  within  a  career  or  subject  area, 
how  these  jobs  affect  one's  life,  and  how  they  compare  with  your  own 
interests.,  abilities^  and  cimbitions.     To  do  this,  you  will  have  to 
observe  and  ask  questions  of  the  resource  and  other  workers  at  the 
site.     This  Guide  will  help  you  ask  appropriate  questions  as  well  as 
provide  space  for  recording  answers  and  other  information  you  may 
obtain  during  your  visit.     You  may  want  to  take  photographs  of  people 
working  at  various  jobs  or  to  tape  some  of  your  conversations  with 
individuals  at  the  site.     REMEMBER  you  should  obtain  permission 

from  each  person  you  would  like  to  photograph  or  record  conversations 
witf»    BEFORE    you  tcUce  a  picture  or  make  a  tape  recording. 


RESOURCE  ORGANIZATION  AND  RESOURCE  PERSON  DATA 


Name  of  Organization 

Kind  of  Business   

Address   


Name  of  RP  or  RO  Coordinator 

Position  or  Job  Title   

Telephone  Nvjnber   


1 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVlTIifS 

The  following  activities  provide  guidelines  which  will  help  you  collect 
the  kinds  of  infonnation  you  need  in  order  to  analyze  and  evaluate  jobs 
at  the  resource  site.    Each  activity  includes  either  something  to  do  or 
questions  to  be  answered.    You  may  not  be  able  to  answer  every  question, 
but  you  should  be  able  to  obtain  most  of  th2  information  requested. 
Some  activities  give  you  choices  of  things  to  do  or  ways  to  present  your 
findings.    You  may  even  choose  to  develop  your  own  career  orientation 
guide. 

ACTIVITY  NO.  1 

A.  Discuss  the  organization  with  the  Peaource  Person  to  find  oat 
its  primary  purpose, 

B.  Suinnarize  what  you  learned  in  the  space  below. 

MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  ORGANIZATION 


2 
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ACTIVITY  NO,    1  (Continued) 

C.  (Optional)  If  you  observe  some  work  situations  (people  working  at 
their  jobs,  production  lines,  manufacturing  processes,  etc.)  which 
really  show  the  purpose  of  the  organization,  you  may  want  to  use 
photographs  as  descriptive  material.  Take  a  coi^le  of  pictures  of 
those  situations,  but  don't  forget  to  obtain  permission  be fore  you 
take  any  pictures.     Mount  your  pictures  in  the  spaces  below. 


1 


^  Caption 


PHOTO 


r 


1 


J 


Caption  ^ 


PHOTO 


L 


J 
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« 

ACTIVITY   NO.  2 

/V>k  the  resource  to  help  y >u  identify  the  different  kinds  of  jobs 

that 

people 

hold  in  the  organization.     Try  to  obtain  the  inost  accurate 

title 

you  can  for  each  job  and  list  it  below. 

2  . 

2. 

3. 

4.  * 

6. 

7- 

10. 

n  . 

17 

1  1 

7^ 

ACTIVITY  NO-  5 

A. 

Choose  one  person  to  thserve  and  interview: 

Name  of  Person 

Job  Title 

B. 

Watch  the  person  at  work  and  get  the  following  information 

(ask 

questions^   if  "\ecessary)  : 

i.     To  what  extent  does  the  person's  job           Hi^h  Medium 

liOW 

deal  with  the  following : 

a.  Information                                              [1  [1 

(  1 

b.  People                                                        t  1  (1 

[  1 

c.  Things  (tools,  equipment,  etc.)               {  \  (1 

(  1 

2.     To  what  extent  does  the  job  require  the 

person  to: 

a.  Follow  definite  instructions                    (1  (1 

(  1 

b.  Be  his  or  her  own  boss                              (1          (  ] 

[  1 

It 
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ACTIVITY  NO. 

A.  Continue  to  watch  the  person  working  at  his  or  her  job,  ask  questions, 
and  get  information  which  describes  the  KINDS  of  information,  people, 
and/or  things  the  person  works  with. 

B.  Prepare  descriptive  material.    You  can  choose  either  Qption  1  or 
Option  2  as  the  method  of  presentation. 

OPTION   1 t     Write  a  detailed  description  of  the  KINDS  of  information, 
people,  and/or  things  the  person  works  with.  Use 
additional  sheets  of  paper  if  necessary. 
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ACTIVITY 

NO  •   4  (Continued) 

OPTION 

Zi    Take  photographs  smd/or  make  a  tape  recording  for  descriptive 

material.    Be  euve  to  include  the  tape  you  make  as  part  of 

this  package. 

r 

^      ^   Kinds  of  Information 

I 

PHOTO  1 

_1 

^  1 
Kinds  of  People  u    i  » 

i 

1 

1                                   PHOTO  ' 

1  1 

'  1 
1  1 

L_  J 

r 

^  Kinds  of  Things 

1 

; 

PHOTO  ^ 

1 

L 

1 

J 

6 
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ACTIVITY  NO.  5 

A.     What  KINDS  of  people  does  the  person  work  with?     {Check  the  appropriate 
box  or  boxes  to  indicate  a  working  relationship.) 
(  1  Fellow  workers 
[  1  Supervisor 
[  1  Customers /Clients 
I  1  Suppliers 

[  1  Others  (specify)  


B.     Of  the  kinds  of  people  checked  above,  which  kind  does  the  person  spend 
the  most  time  with?   


Why?     (For  what  purpose?) 


C.    What  skills  does  the  person  use  when  dealing  with  these  people?  (What 
does  he/she  have  to  knew  or  know  how  to  do?)  


ACTIVITY  NO.  6 

Where  and  how  did  the  person  first  learn  to  do  this  kind  of  work?  (You  can  check 
check  more  than  one  item.) 

(  ]     In  the  organization 
(1     In  a  school 

{   1     Independently  on  his/her  own   {se  I  f -taught } .     how  did  he/sht.  tt-ajn 
h 1 msel f/hersel f?   


I  )     Other  (specify) 
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ACTIVITY  NO.  7 

What  level  or  type  of  education  or  training  is  required  to  qualify  for  and 
get  the  job? 

(  ]     University /College 

[  ]     Comaunity  College 

[  ]     High  School 

[  ]     Union  Apprenticeship 

[  ]    Military  Training 

[  ]     Other  (specify)   

ACTIVITY  NO,  8 

What  subject  matte Jcnowledge  does  the  person  use  in  doing  this  job? 
(You  ccui  check  more  than  one  item) 
[  J  English 

[  ]     Business  Administration 
{  ]  Mathematics 

[  ]     Biology,  Chemistry ,  Physics,  etc. 

[  ]  History 

[  1  Psychology 

[  ]     Political  Science 

[  ]     Foreign  Languages 

[  1     Other  (specify)   

ACTIVITY  N0>  9 

Interview  the  person  who  works  at  the  job  you  are  analyzing  and  try  to 
learn  the  following: 

A.    How  long  has  the  person  been  doing  this  type  of  work?   


n.    What  other  jobs  has  the  person  had? 


C.    What  does  the  person  like  and  dislike  about  his/her  current  job? 
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ACTIVITY  N0>   9  (Continued) 

D.     Do  the  person's  friends  have  similar  careers?     (  JYes     (  jNo 
If  not,  what  kinds  of  careen  do  they  have?  


E.     What  hobbies  and  recreational  activities  does  the  person  pursue? 
How  do  they  fit  in  with  his  or  her  work  activities?   


F.     What  is  the  person's  ultimate  career  goal? 


G.     What  does  he  or  she  think  must  be  done  to  reach  that  goal? 


ACTIVITY  NO,  10 

What  demand  will  there  be  for  this  kind  of  job/career  in  ten  years?  You 
may  be  able  to  learn  this  froro  the  person  you  observed  on  the  job,  but 
you  should  also  research  career  information  materials  at  the  school  or  in 
the  library.  —  


ERIC 


ACTIVITY  NO.  11 

Use  this  page  to  answer  other  questions  that  you  were  interested  in 
askxng.     (Maybe  you  wanted  to  know  how  the  career  affects  the  person's 
family  life  or  whether  he  or  she  had  once  dreamed  of  doing  something 
very  different.)     Your  "answers**  may  be  in  the  form  of  written  material, 
photographs,  tapes,  or  whichever  way  presents  the  information  best. 
Caption  any  photographs  you  include.    Use  additional  sheets  as  necessary. 


10 
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ACTIVITY    NO.  12 

Review  the  information  you  gathered  during  your  visit  and  job  analysis 
and  answer  the  questions  listed  below.    You  may  (1)  write  your  answers, 
(2)  make  a  tape  recording,  or  (3)  make  an  oral  presentation  to  a  small 
qroup  of  your  fellow  students  and  your  LC. 

A.     What  do  you  LIKE  about  the  job  you  analyzed  and  why? 


B.     What  do  you  DISLIKE  about  the  job  and  why? 


C.    Wbuld  you  be  interested  in  this  kind  of  job  as  a  career?  why, 
or  why  not? 


D,     How  would  this  job  fit  with  the  kind  of  life  you  hope  to  lead  and 
with  your  personal  values? 


WHEW  you  HAVE  CO^PLETEV  THIS  GUWE,  TURhi  IT  TW  TO  YOUR  LEA)cWTNG  COOmmOR 
MOHG  WITH  AWV  TAPES,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  AMV  AWUIOHAL  PAGES  VOU  MA/  HA\JE. 
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Item  29 


Experience- Based  Career  Education 


CAREER   ENTRANCE    SKILLS  CHECKLIST 


STUDENT 


LC. 


:j  oieck'^ij^  is  ::>:      zicnal  iyistrunent  for  you  to  use  when  nonitori^^g  student 
:  i':,jress  in  the  '!:sted  belcw     Eyiter  the  name  of  the  staff  member  or  resource 

r-.s  jci*ijied  the  stud-.Kt's  competence  and  the  date  of  the  performance  evaluation. 


CAREER  ENTRANCE  SKILLS 


VERIFIED  BY 


DATE 


The  student  has  satisfactorily: 

1.  obtained  and  evaluated  information  eibout  current  job 
openings,  training  or  educational  opportunities,  eind 
entry  requirements. 

2.  completed  applications  for  employment  or  for  admission 
to  post-high  school  educational  institutions. 

3.  completed  a  real  or  simulated  job  or  school  admissions 
interview. 

4.  written  letters  of  inquiry  or  application. 

5.  prepared  a  resume. 

6.  acquired  job-entry  skills  or  experience  in  a  chosen 
career  field. 


Learning  Coordinator' s  Conwaents  i 


Date 


FyL-EBCE  Rev,  1/76 
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Item  30 


ERIC 


Experience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT   PROGRAM  CHECKLIST 


Tfiis  :jriej<:Lst  serves  zs  2  reference  for  revieumc:  rj,  siruap.nt  3  overall  vrogrir.  m: 
:  articipation  in  EBCE,      "The  /.-^c?**: '  »-7     >-^'rdi yi-x*: ^r  <•'••     ■■•  -  ihr  -^h-'--'^'.:'   •     -  - 

problems  to  the  at  tention  of  ^he  EPCE  Progrcun  Director. 

STUDENT  LC  -  DATE 


1.  Does  the  student's  program  provide  for  pursuit  of  individual  interests? 

2.  Is  the  student  making  progress  toward  refining  his/her  loDq-term  qc;als 

and  plans? 

3.  Is  the  student  spending  50%  of  his/her  time  in  project  activities, 

including  at  least  30%  of  his/her  time  with  RPs  and  ROs? 

4.  Is  the  student  working  toward  at  least  2  5  EBCE  credits  this  term? 

5.  Is  the  student  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  meeting  graduation 

requirements  he/she  has  planned  to  meet  this  term? 

6.  Is  the  student  enrolled  in  an  external  course?    How  many?  

7-     Have  all  of  the  student's  Project  Plans  been  approved? 

8.  Is  the  student  working  actively  on  all  of  his/her  projects? 

9.  Has  a  Diagnosis  and  Plan  or  otJ^er  appropriate  planning  form  been  completed 

and  approved  for  each  of  the  student's  supplementary  learning 
activities? 

10.  Is  the  student  making  satisfactory  progress  in  supplementary  learning 

activities? 

11.  Has  credit  been  assigned  for  projects  or  other  work  couple ted  so  far? 

12.  Does  the  student's  total  set  of  project  goals  and  indicators  include 

some  higher  level  cognitive  objectives  (beyond  recall,  comprehension 
level s )  ? 

13.  Does  the  student  regularly  attend  required  advisory  group  meetings? 

14.  Does  the  student  regularly  attend  required  project  seminar  meetings? 

15.  Does  the  student  complete  required  program  forms  and  reports? 

16*     Does  the  student  keop  his/her  ai;[;ointments  and  comnitmen'-.s  to  Resource 
Persons  and  Organizations? 

17.  Does  the  student  ineet  his/her  own  deadlines  for  projects  and  products? 

18.  Has  the  student  met  EBCE  minimum  requirements  in  the  following  areas? 

(If  not,  what  is  being  done?) 

Reading 
Writing 

Oral  Communications 
Quantitative  Skills 
Career  Awareness 
Doci 3  ion- Making 


YES 


NO 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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STUDENT  PROGR/^  CHECKLIST 

Page  2  of  2 

YES 

NO 

DON'T 
KNOW 

18.     Is  the  student  expanding  his/her  knowledge  and  skills  in 

the  core  curriculum  areas?     (If  not,  comment  below.  If 
you  don't  know,  confer  with  the  student  to  learn  his  or 
her  own  assessment  in  these  areas.) 

BASIC 
SKILLS 

Reading 
Writing 

Oral  Communications 
Quantitative  Skills 

LIFE 
SKILLS 

Interpersonal  Skills 
Problem- Solving 
Decision-Making 
Inquiry  Skills 

CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Career  Awareness 
Self -Development 

Career  Decision-Making  and  Planning 
Career  Entrance  Skills' 

19.     Is  this  student's  participation  in  the  program  satisfactory  to  you:     (  ]Yes     (  ]No 
(If  yes,  in  spite  of  several  negative  answers  above,  give  rationale.     If  not, 
what  action  do  you  recommend?) 

FWL-EBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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Item  31 


Experience" Based  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SUMMARY  REPORT 


Page  1  of  3 


Student 


L.C. 


Project  Title 


No. 


Package 


SECTION  I,     What  resources  did  you  use?     (Summarize  information  from  Activity  Reports) 


NAME  OF  RESOURCE 
(If  you  list  an  RP,  include  the  company  or  organization) 


RP  RO  CR 


TYPE 


LEVEL 


HOURS 
SPENT 


SECTION  II.     Besides  visiting  resources,  what  other  research  did  you  do? 


RESEARCH  ACTIVITY      (Give  description  if  not  included  above) 


HOURS 
SPENT 


SECTION  III.     What  products  did  you  produce?    List  each  product  which  you  have  completed 
and  the  person  who  will  evaluate  the  product,     (See  Section  B  of  Student 
Activity  Reports  for  hours  spent) 


PRODUCT  DESCRIPTION 

HOURS 
SPENT 

EVALUATOR 

TOTAL  HOURS  SPENT  VISITING  RESOURCES  (Enter  total  from  SECTION  I) 
TOTAL  HOURS  SPENT  ON  OTHER  RESEARCH  (Enter  total  from  SECTION  II) 
TOTAL  HOURS  SPENT  PRODUCING  PRODUCTS  (Enter  total  from  SECTION  III) 
TOTAL  HOURS  SPENT  ON  THIS  PROJECT 
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Item  32 


ERIC 


Experience-Based  Career  Education 


SUMMARY   PROGRESS  REPORT 
(for  Supplementary  Learning  Activities) 


This  foi"^  is       be  (JOTipleted  by  the  Skills  Specialist ,  TziCor,  ov  Workshop  Leader, 


STUDENT 


LC 


DATE 


PREPARED  BY 


POSITION 


SUBJECT  AREA 


1.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WERE  USED? 
[   ]  Workshop:  Title  


Leader. 


[   ]  Independent  study  using  programmed  instructional  or  standard  textbook  materials 

Title:  

[   ]  Tutoring  by:     [   ]  Skills  Specialist     (   ]  Peer     [   ]  Volunteer     [   ]  Paid  Tutor 

[  ]  0  the r  (s peci  fy)  

{   1  In  combination  with  project:  Title  


2.   TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  MEETINGS  STUDENT  ATTENDED:. 


AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  EACH:. 


APPROXIMATE  TIME  SPENT  IN  RELATED  STUDY:    (estimate  in  hours) 


5.  SUMMARIZE  THE  STUDENT'S  PROGRESS  WIlTH  REFERENCE  TO  DIAGNOSED  NEEDS  AND  STATED 
OBJECTIVES.^   


i+.  HOW  WAS  STUDENT  PROGRESS  ASSESSED?     (tests,  oral  quizzes,  etc,)- 


5.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DID  THE  STUDENT  MEET  THE  PERFORM^NC£  STANDARDS  SET? 


6.  OTHER  COMMENTS  ON  STUDENT^S  WORK:     (Use  additional  page  if  necessary,) 


7.  INDICATE  THE  CREDIT  YOU  THINK  THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  RECEIVE  FOR  THIS  ACTIVITY: 

 credits  in  subject  area 

8.  QUALITY  ASSESSMENT:     [   ]  Outstanding      (   ]  Very  Good      [   ]  Acceptable 


CREDIT  ASSIGNNENT 


RECOMMENDED  -  Skills  Specialist 


Signature 


Date 


APPROVED  -  Learning  Coordinator 


Signature 


Date 


EBCE  CREDITS 


SUBJECT 


Uietrihution:    Oinginal  (White)  -  LC/filee;  Yellob)  -  Student; 
Pink  -  Skills  Specialist;  Goldenrod  -  Tutor  ov  Workshop  Leader 
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Item  33 


Experionje-Based  Career  Education 

CREDIT  ASSIGr>^1ENT 

SUMMARY 

S  ruDENT 

GRADE  LEVEL 

LC 

REPORT  FUR  HE 

TERM:  From 

to 

TOTAL  UNITS  EARNED  THIS  VERM 

DATE 

C  R  E  D 

11        D  I  S 

T  R  I  B  U  T  I  0  N 

PROJECTS  COMPLETED 
(1  ist  hy  ti  tie) 

SUBJECT  AREA(S) 

UNITS 

QUALITY  OF  WORK 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  COMPLETED 
(list  hy  title) 

TOTAL  UNITS  ASSIGNED 

•:::':':-:":v:*:':v:-:*xi;-:-:-:v 

APPROVED 

DATE 

STAFF  COMMENTS  (Use  reverse  side 

if  necessary) 

Signature 

Date 

''intribution:  h'ininal  '^>r*^/  -  v„,>..n.,>..  filf'.;  Yellcv  -  LC/ files;  nvL-EBCE  Rev.  1/76 
Pink  -  Student ;  Goldenrod  -  Pm^nt 
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Supplementary 
Curriculum 


Principal  Author: 
Nancy  Banker 

Series  Editor: 
James  Johnson 

Developed  Under  the  Direction  of: 
Karen  M.  Chatham 


January  1976 


Experience-Based  Career  Education  Program 
FAR  WEST  LABORATORY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
1855  Folsom  Street,   San  Francisco,  California  94L03 


fr  no 


This  handbook  was  created  by  the  FAR  WEST  LABORATORY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  under  contract  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE). 
The  opinions  expressed  here  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  NIE  nor 
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I  Far  West  Laboratory  was  established  through  a  Joint  Powers  Agreement  | 

I  in  February,  1966.    Signatories,  as  of  January,  1976,  include  the  « 

•>  Regents  of  the  University  of  California;  the  California  State  Board  * 

i  of  Education;  the  Trustees  of  the  California  University  and  State  « 

I  Colleges;  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District;  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada;  the  Nevada  State 

i  Board  of  Education;  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Utah; 

i  and  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education.  % 


I  The  Laboratory's  mission  is  to  carry  out  surveys,  research,  develop- 

I  ment,  and  demonstrations  in  education  and  to  disseminate  information 

%  derived  from  such  activities;  accompanying  programs  of  teacher, 

%  administrator,  and  parent  education  are  also  a  focus  of  the  Labora- 

%  tory's  work.    Programs  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  are  intended  to 

Z  offer  a  clear  and  firm  prospect  of  being  implemented  by  schools  and 

%  other  educational  agencies.    In  the  course  of  these  efforts,  the  aim 

i  is  to  assure  that  the  evaluated  outcomes  of  research  and  development 

%  are  oresented  effectively  to  schools  and  other  educational  agencies. 
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Introduction 


Working  with  adults  in  the  communitv  is  the  core  of  the  student's  educa- 
tional program  in  Experience-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE).    An  attempt  is  made 
to  enable  students  to  learn  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  they  need  to  know 
through  their  experiences  at  resource  sites  and  discussions  with  their  Learning 
Coordinators  (LCs)  and  each  other.    However,  there  will  always  be  some  things 
students  cannot  learn  that  way.    The  purpose  of  the  supplementary  curriculum  is 
to  provide  alternative  learning  activities  to  teach  students  skills  and  knowledge 
they  cannot  acquire  through  projects  ih  the  community. 


What  It  Is 


The  supplementary  curriculum  is  simply  all  those  activities  and  instruc- 
tional materials  that  supplement  what  students  learn  through  their  projects. 
It  can  include  individual  and  small-group  tutorials,  workshops,  courses  and 
classroom  discussion,  programmed  textbooks,  cassette-tape  instruction,  and 
standard  texts. 

Tutoring  can  be  one-to-one,  or  it  can  be  in  small  groups  where  students 
have  a  common  goal  such  as  improving  their  writing  skills,  but  work  toward 
individualized  objectives  such  as  improving  their  paragraph  structure,  spell- 
ing skills,  or  vocabulary. 

Workshops  can  be  planned  to  meet  an  anticipated  need  or  initiated  by  an 
expressed  need.    For  instance,  before  school  opens  the  staff  may  decide  to 
offer  a  communications  workshop  to  help  students  express  themselves  orally  and 
in  writing.    Or  part  way  through  the  term  students  may  request  such  a  workshop 
after  some  initial  experiences  have  dramatized  the  importance  of  writing  and 
oral  communications.    Workshops  can  be  very  short,  lasting  only  one  to  three 
sessions,  or  they  can  continue  for  one  or  two  terms,  depending  on  what  the 
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students  and  workshop  leader  want  to  accomplish.    Short-term  workshops  are  use- 
ful to  help  students  with  such  things  as  preparing  for  college  entrance  exami- 
nations or  employment  interviews.    Workshops  may  be  conducted  by  staff,  tutors 
or  Resource  Persons,  depending  on  their  expertise  and  available  time. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  external  courses  open  to  high  school  students: 
high  school  classes  in  physical  education,  foreign  languages,  English  and  math; 
vocational  education  courses;  Red  Cross  classes;  dance,  crafts,  and  gymnastics 
instruction  offered  by  the  department  of  parks  and  recreation;  and  art  classes 
run  by  museums  and  art  schools.    Colleges  and  universities  also  may  allow  high 
school  students  to  take  courses  under  special  arrangements. 

In  addition  to  the  supplementary  activities  described  above,  students  can 
work  through  programmed  or  standard  texts  independently,  with  the  help  of  a 
tutor,  or  with  cassette  tapes.    These  materials  are  especially  useful  for  supp- 
lementing students'  projects  in  math,  foreign  languages,  and  the  sciences. 

The  kind  and  number  of  supplementary  activities  provided  will  vary.  Initial- 
ly, since  the  resource  pool  (the  developed  Resource  Persons  and  Organizations  in 
the  community)  will  be  small,  the  staff  will  have  to  fill  in  with  alternatives 
until  it  can  recruit  enough  resources  in  needed  areas.    As  the  resource  pool 
grows,  fewer  alternatives  will  be  needed  and  the  curriculum  can  be  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly.   For  example,  when  the  program  opens,  students  may  take  chemistry 
classes  at  a  high  school  or  community  college  until  resources  such  as  a  water 
pollution  control  plant  or  a  chemical  analysis  laboratory  are  developed. 

The  Skills  Specialist  is  in  charge  of  the  supplementary  curriculum.  This 
person  is  responsible  for  setting  it  up  and  coordinating  its  use.    T;ie  Skills 
Specialist  is  a  learning  facilitator.    He*  works  directly  with  students, 
determining  what  their  needs  are,  helping  them  select  activities,  setting 
attainable  objectives,  tutoring  the  students,  evaluating  their  work,  and 
recommending  credit.^    This  staff  person  is  also  a  supervisor  and  manager  -■• 


*  Throughout  these  volumes,  we  have  generally  used  the  masculine  pronouns 
hJjn,  and  h-c4  in  instances  where  we  obviously  mean  to  refer  to  both 
male  and  female  students,  staff,  or  resources  in  the  community.    We  were 
unable  to  find  an  alternative  which  was  not  cumbersome. 

t  Each  student  has  to  have  one  person  to  whom  he  can  turn  to  as  the  final 
authority  for  what  can  and  cannot  be  done.    That  person  is  the  Learning  Coor 
dinator,  who  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  total  educational  program  of 
each  of  his  students.    Therefore  the  Skills  Specialist  may  advise  students 
about  supplementary  learning  activities,  but  the  Learning  Coordinator  has  to 
approve  students'  participation  in  them.    See  Learning  Coordination  for  a 
more  complete  description  of  the  LC  role. 
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selecting  and  training  tutors,  overseeing  their  work  with  students,  and  coordi- 
nating students'  use  of  all  supplementary  activities.    (See  Appendix  2  of 
Administration  for  a  description  of  the  role  and  qualifications  of  the  Skills 
Specialist.)    This  handbook  is  addressed  to  you,  the  Skills  Specialist,  though 
it  will  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  staff. 


How  to  Set  It  Up 


First,  make  some  preliminary  decisions: 

•  How  many  students  will  be  enrolled?    The  more  students  you  start 
with,  the  larger  your  supplementary  curriculum  will  have  to  be; 
you  will  have  to  accommodate  a  greater  range  of  needs  and  interests 
and  will  need  more  tutors  to  help  you  do  so. 

•  What  selection  criteria  will  be  used?    Must  students  have  comple- 
ted  certain  course  requirements  in  order  to  be  admitted?  Will 
they  have  to  demonstrate  a  particular  level  of  reading  or  math 
skill? 

•  What  will  be  the  composition  of  the  student  body?  Sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors  each  have  different  needs.    Seniors,  for 
example,  concentrate  on  electives  and  are  more  concerned  with 
specific  preparation  for  college  or  employment*  Sophomores 
have  all  their  graduation  requirements  to  fulfill  and  have  more 
time  to  explore  a  wide  variety  of  careers,  subjects,  and  issues. 

•  What  are  the  students'  graduation  and  college  entrance  require- 
ments?   These  will  vary  from  college  to  college,  but  the  commu- 
mty  colleges,  state  colleges,  and  universities  can  provide 
guidance. 

•  Where  will  the  program  be  located?    If  it  is  placed  in  an  exis- 
ting high  school,  students  can  easily  take  advantage  of  facili- 
ties and  programs  there  such  as  the  library,  mathematics  and 
language  arts  laboratories,  tutoring  programs,  and  so  forth. 

•  What  is  your  budget?    How  much  money  do  you  have  for  instruc- 
tional materials,  tutors,  books,  diagnostic  tests,  and  so 
forth?    The  less  money  you  have  to  work  with,  the  more  you 
will  have  to  rely  on  outside  resources,  classes,  and  facili- 
ties. 

•  What  will  be  your  tutor-to-student  and  workshop  leader-to-student 
ratio?    Obviously,  the  maximum  number  of  students  you  want  tutors 
and  workshop  leaders  to  work  with  will  affect  how  many  auxiliary 
staff  you  need. 


Second,  based  on  these  decisions,  anticipate  your  supplementary  resource 
needs  by  identifying  the  subjects  and  skills  students  will  probably  need  most 
and  how  you  can  best  help  them.    Compare  the  resource  pool  to  students'  pro- 
jected needs  so  that  you  can  plan  your  supplementary  curriculum  to  fill  in 
where  resources  are  lacking.    Ask  such  questions  as:    What  percentage  of  the 
student  body  is  likely  to  need  help  with  basic  skills?    What  percentage  plans 
to  attend  college?    Unless  you  can  rely  heavily  on  other  basic  skills  and 
foreign  language  programs,  you  can  estimate  needing  about  eight  or  nine  tutors 
per  100  students:    two  or  three  in  writing  skills,  two  in  reading,  two  in  math, 
and  two  in  foreign  languages. 

After  the  staff  has  a  clear  idea  of  its  supplementary  curriculum  needs, 
you  are  ready  to  select  and  train  tutors;  schedule  activities;  select  and  order 
instructional  materials;  acquire  information  about  other  programs  and  courses 
and  their  enrollment  procedures;  and  arrange  workshops. 

Selecting  and  Orienting  Tutors 

Public  libraries,  volunteer  service  bureaus,  colleges,  universities,  and 
high  schools  are  all  potential  sources  of  volunteer  tutors.    For  example,  the 
education  departments  of  many  colleges  offer  credit  for  tutoring.    Some  of 
these  organizations  may  not  have  volunteer  tutors  available  when  you  need  them, 
but  may  help  you  recruit  paid  tutors  either  directly  or  through  referrals. 
Far  West  School*  hired  tutors  from  the  local  colleges  and  universities  under 
a  work-study  program.    These  tutors  were  paid  in  part  (70%)  by  the  university 
and  in  part  (30%)  by  Far  West.    Some  Resource  Persons  may  be  available  for 
tutoring  in  addition  to  their  other  work  with  students,  and  EBCE  students  with 
the  necessary  interest  and  skills  can  tutor  their  fellow  students. 

Peer  tutoring  cannot  be  arranged  until  after  the  start  of  school  when 
students'  interests  and  abilities  can  be  assessed.    You  will  have  to  confer 
with  each  prospective  peer  tutor  to  determine  his  or  her  motives,  skills,  and 
knowledge.    Students  interested  in  helping  others  should  understand  what  will 
be  expected  of  them.    For  example,  will  peer  tutors  evaluate  students'  work, 

*  The  Far  West  Laboratory's  EBCE  model  was  developed  and  tested  at  Far  West 
School  (FWS)  in  Oakland,  California.    Throunhout  this  and  other  handbooks, 
the  experiences  of  FWS  staff  and  students  are  used  to  illustrate  key  points. 
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recommend  credit,*  and  assess  quality  of  work  completed?    If  so,  they  havetobe 
shown  how  to  do  this  using  clear  criteria  and  standards.    If  not,  peer  tutors 
could  be  paired  with  older,  more  experienced  tutors,  or  with  the  Skills  Spe- 
cialist, who  will  evaluate  students'  work  and  recommend  credit.    Perhaps,  after 
working  closely  with  another  tutor  for  a  term  or  two,  the  peer  tutor  would  feel 
more  comfortable  doing  it  himsel 

Selecting  Tutors 

Selection  of  tutors  should  be  based  on  their  agreement  with  the  program's 
educational  philosophy,  their  area(s)  of  expertise,  experience,  and  available 
time.    All  tutors  should  understand  the  goals  and  purposes  of  EBCE  and  how 
these  affect  their  role  before  selection  takes  place.    The  educational  philos- 
ophy of  the  Far  West  Laboratory's  EBCE  model  is  described  in  the  Program 
Overview^    The  main  points  to  emphasize  are: 

Studznt^  dzcidz,  u)lXh  ihz  hdlp  .o{^  tim  ^tdji,  vohoX  thzy  need  and  voant  to 
^oAn.    This  means  that  the  tutors'  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  making 
recommendations  to  students,  teaching  them  what  they  want  to  learn,  and  advising 
you  and/or  their  Learning  Coordinator  of  their  progress. 

Studzyvt  mAJz  should  be  >6e^|{" paced.    This  is  important  for  all  students. 
It's  essential  for  those  with  a  history  of  failure  in  a  particular  area  who 
need  to  experience  incremental  success  in  acquiring  basic  skills.    In  such 
cases,  tutors  should  begin  with  the  student's  strengths,  take  small  steps,  and 
give  frequent  and  specific  feedback  about  his  success  in  completing  each  step. 
After  the  student  has  succeeded,  the  tutor  can  deal  with  skills  requiring  more 
effort      again  starting  with  those  the  student  will  learn  most  easily 
until  the  student  is  able  to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge  he  needs.  Other 
students  with  demonstrated  talent  in  a  particular  area  will  be  frustrated  if 
not  allowed  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


*  The  recommendation  would  of  course  have  to  be  approved  by  authorized  staff. 


actcu-^fc6 .    Whenever  appropriate,  tutors,  especially  those  teaching  language 
arts  and  math  skills,  should  have  students  bring  their  project  plans  and  work 
into  a  tutorial.    Students  should  realize  that  what  they  do  and  learn  in  the 
community  is  not  separate  from  the  skills  they  acquire  through  supplementary 
activities,  but  that  those  skills  broaden  the  possibilities  of  what  they  can 
do  with  their  resources.    For  instance,  a  student  who  is  interested  in  acting 
and  is  working  with  an  actor  from  a  local  repertory  company  will  be  able  to 
see  the  relevance  of  improving  his  reading  comprehension  in  order  to  better 
understand  dialogue  and  interpret  plays.    If  a  student  is  being  tutored  in 
math  skills  that  are  not  relevant  to  his  project,  he  should  at  least  oe  asked 
to  identify  the  ways  such  skills  are  used  at  the  various  resource  sites  he 
visits. 
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Orienting  Tutors  to  the  Program 

Orienting  tutors  to  EBCE  can  take  as  long  as  three  or  four  days  or  as 
little  as  half  a  day,  depending  on  how  much  available  time  you  have.    If  you 
have  only  half  a  day,  you  can  explain  in  an  hour  the  most  important  pr -nts  about 
the  program  --  its  goals,  staff  roles,  key  terms,  and  how  the  supplementary 
curriculum  fits  into  the  total  program.    The  rest  of  the  time  can  be  used  to 
sunmarize  the  supplementary  curriculum,  explain  the  tutor's  role  and  responsi- 
bilities and  show  them  how  to  use  the  various  forms  that  will  help  them  diagnose 
students'  needs  and  record  their  progress.    If  you  can  allow  three  or  four  days 
for  orientation,  you  can  go  into  greater  detail  and  spend  more  time  with  each 
individual . 

Explain  that  tutors  conduct  individual  and  small-group  instruction  and 
workshops  under  your  supervision.    They  help  students  improve  .thei r  basic  skills 
and  teach  them  foreign  languages  and  higher  mathematics.    They  determine  with 
the  students  what  their  specific  needs  are  and  state  them  in  the  form  of  objec- 
tives students  can  achieve.    Together,  they  select  the  activities  and  materials 
used  to  meet  these  objectives  and  agree  upon  performance  criteria  for  judging 
the  quality  of  their  work  and  for  recommending  credit.    Tutors  complete  the 
forms  which  document  their  activities  with  students  --  the  Diagnosis  and  Plan 
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or  Workshop  Description,  Progress  Reports,  and  the  Summary  Progress  Report. 
(See    Items  2,  3,  4,  and  5  respectively  in  Appendix  1.)    When  problems  arise 
(for  example,  if  a  student  fails  to  make  progress  toward  his  objectives),  tutors 
confer  with  the  Skills  Specialist  and  the  student's  Learning  Coordinator  about 
the  nature  of  the  problem  and  possible  solutions. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  work  with  students,  tutors  will  have  to  be  shown 
how  to  write  objectives,  set  performance  standards,  report  student  progress, 
and  recommend  credit  using  the  proper  forms.    Since  you  probably  will  not  have 
time  to  give  extensive  preservice  training  to  your  tutors,  you  should  work  with 
them  as  closely  as  possible,  especially  during  their  first  term  at  the  school. 
Participate  in  initial  diagnosis,  review  their  comments  on  Diagnosis  and  Plan 
and  Progress  Report  forms  (see  Appendix  2  for  completed  examples),  and  discuss 
with  them  the  problems  they  are  encountering,  your  observations,  and  preferred 
teaching  methods.    Be  sure  your  tutors  understand  they  should  maintain  close 
contact  with  you  and  with  their  students'  Learning  Coordinators       for  instance, 
informing  both  of  you  if  the  student  repeatedly  misses  tutorial  appointments. 
Tutors  should  also  know  that  they  can  request  a  conference  with  you,  a  student, 
and  his  or  her  LC  whenever  they  feel  it  is  needed. 


Scheduling  Activities 

Remember  that  students'  participation  in  advisory  groups  and  project  sem- 
inars and  their  work  with  resources  in  the  community  should  take  priority  over 
their  supplementary  activities.    The  best  way  to  avoid  conflicts  is  not  to 
offer  tutorial  assistance  when  advisory  groups  and  project  seminars  are  sched- 
uled.   Since  tutors  will  be  available  at  set  times,  you  can  devise  a  schedule 
(similar  to  a  college  course  list)  listing  the  subject  or  skill  to  be  taught, 
the  tutor,  and  meeting  times.    In  planning  their  programs,  students  can  then 
work  a  desired  tutorial  or  workshop  into  their  schedule  of  activities.  (Trying, 
conversely,  to  schedule  an  activity  when  interested  students  are  available  be- 
comes an  unmanageable  task.) 

When  planning  your  tutoring  schedule  for  the  term,  remember  that  college 
students  working  as  part-time  tutors  will  have  midterm  and  final  examinations. 


Find  out  when  these  are  administered  and  be  sure  your  tutors  inform  their 
students  ahead  of  time  and  prepare  assignments  for  them  to  complete  during  the 
tutor's  absence.    In  some  instances,  you,  another  tutor,  or  other  staff  member 
may  have  to  substitute. 


Selecting  and  Ordering  Instructional  Materials 

You  will  not  need  an  extensive  collection  of  materials,  but  should  include 
career  guidance  information  and  texts  on  subjects  students  need  for  high  school 
graduation  or  college  entrance  (for  exainple,  foreign  languages,  basic  skills, 
mathematics,  and  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences).    If  your  program 
is  located  in  an  existing  high  school,  many  of  these  materials  may  already  be 
available  in  the  library,  in  a  language  or  mathematics  lab,  or  through-  the  appro- 
priate department.    If  so,  their  use  should  be  coordinated  and  supervised  to  en- 
sure that  students'  needs  and  program  objectives  are  being  met.    If  your  program 
is  located  in  a  separate  facility,  it  is  important  that  necessary  materials  are 
on  hand.    However,  do  not  try  to  duplicate  a  library;  it  is  impractical  and 
unnecessary.    Students  can  and  should  use  the  public  library.    Some  recreational 
reading  should  be  on  hand  for  students  for  such  times  as  when  they're  awaiting 
a  return  call  from  a  resource.    Used  paperbacks  can  be  picked  up  fairly  cheaply 
at  thrift  stores    flea  markets,  used  book  stores,  or  library  book  sales. 

The  instructional  materials  you  select  should  meet  as  many  of  the  following 
criteria  as  possible.    They  should 

•  be  usable  in  solitary,  tutorial,  or  small-qroup  situations; 

•  make  use  of  multimedia  or  audio-visual  approaches  (as  appropriate); 

•  utilize  programmed  sequences  keyed  to  diagnostic  and  performance  tests; 

•  be  self-paced; 

•  stipulate  performance  objectives;  and 

•  include  pre,  post,  or  progress  tests. 

Each  item  is  not  likely  to  have  every  one  of  these  qualities;  so  when  choosing 
between  two  similar  items,  select  the  one  with  the  greatest  number.  Exhibit  1 
lists  the  kinds  of  instructional  materials  maintained  at  Far  West  School. 
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Exhibit  1 

Instructional  Materials  Maintained  at  Far  West  School 


ITEM 

DESCRIPTION 

PROGRAMMED  TEXTS 

French  (I  and  II),  Spanish  (I  and  II),  algebra, 
geometry y  and  trigonometry 

CASSETTE  TAPES 

To  accompany  programmed  texts 

STANDARD  TEXTS 

Those  used  by  the  Oakland  public  high  schools  as 
we'll  as  others  chosen  by  the  Skills  Specialist  for 
quality  of  subject  matter  presentation 

Subjects  covered  at  varying  levels  were  science, 
English,  world  studies,  U.S.  history,  American 
government  and  related  social  sciences,  mathema- 
tics, and  foreign  languages 

REFERENCE 
MATERIALS 

English  and  foreign  language  dictionaries 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

Books  listing  and  describing  colleges  and 
universities,   their  requirements,  and  coursp 
offerings 

Information  about  college  entrance  tests,  scholar- 
ships, loans  and  grants 

General  Educational  Development  (GED)  books 
SRA  Occupational  Briefs 
College  catalogs 

PERIODICALS 

Si±)scriptions  to  a  local  daily  newspaper  and  high 
interest  maqazines  (news  magazines.  Psychology 
Today,  National  Geographic,  Scientific  American, 
Saturday  Review,  etc.) 

COO 
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Acquiring  Information  About 
External  Courses  and  Programs 


Wherever  your  EBCE  program  may  be  located,  you  ought  to  use  as  many  of  the 
community's  other  programs  and  facilities  as  appropriate  so  that  your  energies 
and  budget  will  go  as  far  as  possible.    It  is  easier  to  take  advantage  of  such 
high  school  programs  as  language  arts  laboratories  when  you  are  part  of  the 
same  school. 

If,  however,  EBCE  is  separate,  try  to  arrange  for  your  students  to  use  the 
facilities  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  schools  to  meet  special  needs.    The  kinds 
of  classes  and  programs  students  may  need  include  driver's  education,  language 
arts  laboratories  for  reading  and  writing  skills  and  foreign  languages,  mathe- 
matics laboratories,  team  sports,  and  band,  orchestra  and  choral  music.  You 
need  to  learn  what  procedures  students  should  follow  for  enrolling  and  descrip- 
tions of  classes  they  will  be  allowed  to  take.    It  is  wise  to  request  written 
enrollment  procedures,  since  misunderstandings  can  , result  in  a  student's  loss 

of  credit.  ' 

Eligibility  requirements  and  enrollment  procedures  for  community  college 
and  university  extension  courses  can  be  obtained  from  each  school's  dean  of 
students.    In  Oakland,  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  could  take  commu- 
nity college  courses  and  receive  either  college  or  high  school  credit.  Colleges 
and  universities  in  your  community  may  have  different  options  available  to 
students.    It  is  also  possible  they  may  not  presently  allow  high  school  students 
to  enroll  at  all  —  in  which  case  you  may  wish  to  try  to  arrange  such  a  program 
for  them.    Enrollment  in  college  courses  would  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
experience  college  before  deciding  whether  to  pursue  a  college  education. 

Next,  find  out  what  your  community  offers.    Organizations  such  as  the  Red 
Cross,  YMCA  and  YWCA,  the  department  of  parks  and  recreation,  and  other  social 
and  welfare  agencies  offer  a  variety  of  classes  and  workshops.    Find  out  what 
they  are,  when  they  meet,  and  who  handles  enrollment  in  them. 


Arranging  Workshops 

Workshops  require  little  or  no  special  preparation  before  school  opens. 
If  you  think  students  will  need  a  particular  kind  of  workshop,  set  a  date  for 
the  first  meeting.    If  not  really  needed,  it  can  be  cancelled.    Such  preplanned 
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workshops       in  Spanish,  French,  or  geometry,  for  example       have  fairly 
standard  objectives  which  you  can  develop  before  the  first  meeting  and  hand  out 
to  students  then.    Because  students  requesting  a  workshop  should  be  involved  in 
determining  its  objectives,  you  cannot  finalize  its  objectives  or  meeting  times 
until  the  first  or  second  session.    These  as-needed  workshops  help  students 
with  such  things  as  preparing  for  employment  interviews,  college  entrance  tests, 
job  seeking,  or  resume  writing. 

Before  discussing  how  to  manage  the  supplementary  curriculum,  a  few  words 
should  be  said  about  some  of  the  policy  decisions  the  EBCE  staff  will  have  to 
make  about  using  it.    Because  students  are  shy  and  uncertain  of  themselves  and 
because  planning  a  project  is  harder  to  do  than  attending  a  class  or  a  tutorial, 
some  will  want  to  devote  most  of  their  energy  to  external  classes,  tutorials, 
and  workshops.    Therefore,  as  a  staff  you  need  to  decide  the  extent  to  which 
students  will  be  allowed  to  immerse  themselves  in  supplementary  activities. 
A  decision  about  whether  to  allow  a  student  to  participate  in  a  supplementary 
activity  has  to  be  made  on  an  individual  basis.    It  may  be  perfectly  appropriate 
for  one  student  to  take  a  biology  course  at  a  community  college  and  .not  for 
another  if  the  one  has  a  full  program  of  project  activities  with  resources  and 
the  other  has  yet  to  complete  his  first  project.    The  alternatives  below  are 
offered  only  as  general  guidelines.    (See  Learning  Coordination  for  further 
discussion  of  criteria  for  an  acceptable  student  program.) 

•  Limit  the  number  of  supplementary  activities  a  student  may 
participate  in  at  any  one  time. 

•  Establish  a  proportion  of  time  students  must  spend  on  projects 
and  resource  activities  and  the  consequences  for  not  doing  so. 

•  Require  all  supplementary  activities  to  be  related  to  a  project. 

•  Limit  the  number  of  external  classes  a  student  may  enroll  in 
during  one  term. 

•  Allow  exceptions  to  any  of  the  above  only  with  a  written  waiver 
from  the  Learning  Coordinator. 

These  decisions  must  be  made  before  school  opens  so  that  students  will  know 
what  is  expected  of  them. 
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How  to  Coordinate  It 
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Identifying  Needs 
and  Planning  Activities 

When  a  student  sends  or  brings  you  a  request  for  help,  you  begin  by  pin- 
pointing the  area  where  help  is  needed.    If  the  student  has  never  had  Spanish 
and  needs  it  for  college  entrance,  then  you  can  explain  to  him  the  different 
ways  he  might  learn  it.    He  might,  for  example,  be  able  to  choose  between  a 
workshop,  a  community  college  class,  or  self-instruction  using  a  text  and 
cassette  tapes.    With  this  type  of  request  your  task  is  simple.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  student  may  need  help  with  his  math  skills,  in  which  case  you  must 
determine  what  he  already  knows,  what  he  still  does  not  understand  or  do  well, 
and  what  he  has  yet  to  learn.    The  student  may  just  need  some  brushing  up  on 
his  fractions  before  he  can  proceed  to  algebra  or  in  order  to  pass  an  eiqhth- 
grade  proficiency  test  the  district  requires  for  graduation.    Or  he  may  be 
having  trouble  with  several  mathematical  operations  such  as  multiplication 
and  division  of  whole  numbers,  computation  of  fractions  and  decimals,  and 
conversion  of  fractions  to  percentages. 

A  student's  needs  affect  the  activities  and  learning  strategies  you 
choose.    For  example,  the  student  who  only  needs  a  quick  review  of  basic  math 
in  order  to  pass  a  proficiency  test  before  beginning  algebra  will  probably 
want  to  spend  as  little  time  as  he  can  on  the  material,  may  need  very  little 
assistance,  and  will  want  to  work  alone  since  a  group  would  probably  slow  him 
down.    The  student  who,  in  essence,  has  to  master  all  the  operations  of  basic 
math  would  probably  benefit  from  being  in  a  group  with  other  students  who  have 
a  similar  need. 

To  pinpoint  a  student* s  needs  you  will  have  to  talk  to  the  student,  and 
pcv^haps  administer  some  diagnostic  tests  or  end-of-chapter  exams  from  a  text- 
book; ask  for  a  writing  sample  or  assign  a  brief  essay;  and  confer  with  his 
Learning  Coordinator  and  others  to  determine  what  skills  the  student  already 
has  and  what  his  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  are.    Once  you  know  where 
he  needs  help,  then  you  can  inform  him  of  the  alternative  activities  from 
which  he  can  choose.    When  the  student  has  made  his  choice,  you  can  plan 
specific  activities  and  set  objectives  and  performance  criteria. 
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Individual  activities  are  planned  using  the  Diagnosis  and  Plan  (Appendix  1, 
Item  2),    You  (or  the  tutor)  and  the  student      perhaps  the  three  of  you 
together      have  to  determine  what  materials  you  will  use,  where  to  begin,  what 
the  specific  objectives  will  be,  and  what  criteria  will  be  used  in  judging  the 
student's  work.    You  also  need  to  decide  whether  this  work  will  be  worth  any 
credit  and,  if  so,  how  much.    Appendix  2  contains  examples  of  the  completed 
Diagnosis  and  Plan  form,  which  records  such  decisions.    The  information  given 
on  this  form  will  be  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  student's  work  and  for 
awarding  him  credit,  so  it  should  be  very  specific* 

The  Workshop  Description  (Appendix  1,  Item  3)  is  comparable  to  the  Diagno- 
sis and  Plan  but  is  used  when  several  students  (anywhere  from  three  to  20)  have 
the  same  need  and  will  be  working  toward  common  objectives.    Descriptions  for 
preplanned  workshops,  such  as  Spanish,  can  be  written  up  in  advance.    For  these 
workshops  you  know  the  students  will  be  starting  at  one  point  and  working  toward 
another.    For  as-needed  workshops,  such  as  one  to  prepare  students  for  job 
Interviews,  you  need  to  confer  with  the  students  before  you  complete  the  Work- 
shop  Description  so  their  particular  needs  and  expectations  can  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  Learning  Coordinator  must  approve  his  student's  participation  in  a 
supplementary  activity.    Only  the  Learning  Coordinator  is  aware  of  his  student's 
whole  program  and  will  know  if  the  student  is  planning  more  activities  than  he 
can  handle  or  if  he  has  requested  an  unnecessary  activity.    For  instance,  the 
student  may  have  planned  projects  and  supplementary  activities  to  earn  25  credits 
while  the  district  will  allow  no  more  than  20  credits  in  any  one  term.    Or  the 
student  may  have  requested  a  writing  skills  tutorial  and  have  planned  a  project 
with  a  journalist;    with  the  proper  planning  he  could  get  the  help  he  needs 
from  the  jounalist  and  not  need  the  tutorial.    So  be  sure  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
students'  Diagnosis  and  Plan  to  the  Learning  Coordinator  and  circulate  lists  of 
workshop  enrollees  after  the  first  meeting,  so  that  LCs  can  assure  that  students' 
activities  are  appropriate  and  that  their  records  are  complete. 

*  Norman  E.  Gronlund's  Stating  Behavioral  Objectives  for  Classroom  Instruction 
(MacMillan,  1970)  provides  a  useful  model  for  writing  tutorial  and  workshop 
objectives. 
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Monitoring  Students'  Progress 


Students  and  staff  need  to  know  what  students  are  learning,-  how  well  they 
are  progressing  toward  their  objectives*  and  the  problems  they  are  encountering. 
Tutors,  workshop  leaders,  and  the  Skills  Specialist  record  their  observations 
and  report  test  results  or  other  evidence  of  students'  progress  on  the  Progress 
Report  (Appendix  1,  Item  4)  at  least  once  a  month.    In  this  way  they  inform 
Learning  Coordinators  of  students'  successes  as  well  as  problems. 

When  a  student  is  having  trouble  he  will  make  little  progress  toward  his 
objectives  and  may  not  even  attend  or  participate  in  the  planned  activity. 
This  may  happen  when  the  student  does  not  feel  comfortable  with  his  tutor;  is 
not  matched  with  an  appropriate  learning  strategy;  is  not  receiving  enough 
individual  help;  has  planned  too  heavy  a  workload;  lacks  interest  in  the  subject 
or  the  materials  being  used;  or  doesn't  see  the  importance  of  what,  he  is  trying 
to  learn.    Finding  the  cause  of  the  problem  often  requires  a  conference  between 
the  student,  Learning  Coordinator,  Skills  Specialist,  and  tutor  or  workshop 
leader.    Possible  solutions  include  changing  the  supplementary  activity  (for 
example,  dropping  a  community  college  class  and  taking  a  workshop  instead); 
helping  the  student  revise  his  objectives;  providing  additional  assistance  such 
as  extra  tutorial  help  to  accompany  his  workshop  participation;  or  dropping  or 
postponing  his  participation  in  this  or  some  other  activity. 

Remember  to  gear  yourself  to  the  student's  learning  style.    Some  students 
will  need  a  lot  of  attention  from  you  because  they  lack  self-confidence  and  the 
ability  to  work  independently.    They  have  to  take  very  small  steps  and  be 
assured  of  success  before  they  can  continue.    Others  can  and  like  to  work  with 
as  little  assistance  as  possible,  coming  to  you  only  with  specific  problems  or 
for  a  new  assignment. 

When  the  student  has  completed  the  activity,  his  efforts  and  your  observa- 
tions should  be  suimarized  and  reported  to  the  Learning  Coordinator  along  with 
a  credit  recommendation  on  the  Summary  Progress  Report  (Appendix  1,  Item  5). 
This  form  is  used  for  all  supplemental  activities  except  external  courses. 
When  students  complete  external  courses,  comments  and  recommended  credit  can  be 
recorded  on  the  bottom  section  of  the  External  Course  Description  (Appendix  1, 
Item  6).    Most  places  offering  classes  have  their  own  reporting  procedures  which 
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are  sufficient  to  meet  staff  needs.    If  not,  Learning  Coordinators  are  responsi- 
ble for  obtaining  progress  reports  on  their  students,  using  methods  similar  to 
those  used  for  students'  resource  site  activities.    (See  the  section  on  progress 
monitoring  in  Learning  Coordination.) 


Assigning  Credit 

Review  the  credit  assignment  section  of  Learning  Coordination  for  an  over- 
view of  the  process,  including  the  factors  to  be  considered  when  awarding  credit 
for  projects.    Many  of  the  same  factors  should  be  weighed  in  assigning  credit 
for  supplementary  learning  activities. 

The  development  of  credit  criteria  requires  careful  planning.    It  will  be 
easier  to  develop  standards  for  skills  development  workshops  such  as  typing  or 
basic  math  than  for  those  such  as  English  composition.    Apply  standards  compar- 
able to  those  for  a  course.    Talk  to  instructors  and  review  standard  texts  to 
get  an  idea  of  what  students  should  know  in  order  to  receive  a  term's  worth  of 
credit  (5  EBCE  credits  for  the  equivalent  of  a  semester's  course).    The  examples 
of  completed  Workshop  Descriptions  in  Appendix  3  should  give  you  some  guidance, 
too. 

For -individualized  activities  you  will  have  to  rely  in  part  on  time,  on 
how  much  material  was  covered,  and  on  the  significance  of  the  learning  to  the 
student.    If  the  student's  objectives  were  well-stated  on  the  Diagnosis  and 
Plan  and  the  performance  standards  were  clear,  credit  assignment  should  follow 
naturally  based  on  the  Progress  Reports. 

Credit  to  be  received  for  satisfactory  completion  of  an  external  course 
must  be  agreed  upon  in  advance  and  recorded  on  the  External  Course  Description. 
Upon  completion  of  the  course  the  Learning  Coordinator  then  assigns  EBCE  credit 
for  it  on  the  basis  of  reports  obtained  from  the  instructor,  and  according  to 
the  student's  project  plan  and  products,  if  appropriate.    If  the  organization 
offering  the  course  does  not  report  credits  earned  or  grades,  the  Learning  Co- 
ordinator will  have  to  contact  the  instructor  to  get  an  assessment  of  the 
student's  work. 
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students  can  combine  supplementary  activities  with  their  project  work  in 
order  to  obtain  credit  to  meet  a  requirement.    For  example,  a  student  can  work 
with  a  tutor  to  learn  how  to  write  term  papers  by  using  project  products  rather 
than  new  assignments;    The  student  should  write  early  drafts  of  his  term  paper 
for  the  tutor  to  review.    The  final  draft  will  be  judged  against  the  writing 
skills  objectives  he  established  with  the  tutor  and  according  to  the  progress 
it  shows  he  has  made.    (This  paper  will  also  be  assessed  by  the  student's 
Learning  Coordinator  as  part  of  his  project's  evaluation.) 

Tutors,  workshop  leaders,  and  the  Skills  Specialist  recommend  credit  and 
assess  the  quality  of  students'  work  on  the  Summary  Progress  Report.  Learning 
Coordinators  must  approve  their  recommendation.    If  a  Learning  Coordinator 
questions  the  amount  of  credit  recommended  or  the  quality  assessment,  he  or  she 
should  confer  with  the  tutor  or  workshop  leader,  the  Skills  Specialist,  and  the 
student.    See  Learning  Coordination  for  a  discussion  of  procedures  to  follow 
when  a  student  disputes  a  Learning  Coordinator's  assignment  of  credit. 


Supplementary  Curriculum  Records  System 


You  need  records  about  currently  available  activities  as  well  as  documenta- 
tion of  students'  participation  in  past  ones.    This  means  you  ought  to  have  a 
file  on  external  courses      what  institutions  offer  them,  descriptions,  eligi- 
bility requirements,  and  enrollment  procedures,    A  3"  x  5"  card  file,  arranged 
'  alphabetically  by  organization,  allows  you  to  make  changes  easily.    If  students 
can  enroll  in  classes  at  local  colleges,  you  ought  to  obtain  current  catalogs 
for  reference.    You  will  also  need  a  list  of  the  instructional  materials  on 
hand  and  those  that  have  been  ordered.    Some  type  of  check-out  system  should  be 
set  up  so  that  you  and  others  will  know  which  student  is  using  what  text  or 
cassette  tape  in  case  another  student  needs  it  or  in  the  event  that  it's  lost. 
In  addition  to  these  materials  you  should  compile  a  list  of  resources  students 
can  use  at  other  high  schools  and  local  colleges,  with  instructions  on  who  to 
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contact,  and  prerequisites  and  procedures  for  obtaining  or  using  the  resource. 
Keep  your  descriptions  of  active  and  inactive  workshops,  too.  A  workshop  held 
one  term  may  be  reorganized  later,  and  you  might  be  able  to  use  all  or  part  of 
the  old  Workshop  Description  when  writing  a  new  one. 

The  Skills  Specialist  must  have  information  about  tutors:    their  names, 
addresses,  telephone  numbers,  areas  of  expertise,  schedules  of  availability, 
and  status  (work-study,  volunteer,  peer,  active,  inactive).    Again,  since  you 
will  probably  be  constantly  revising  this  information,  a  card  catalog  is  the 
handiest  kind  of  file.    It  will  be  helpful  to  arrange  it  alphabetically  by 
tutor's  name  and  then  cross-reference  it  so  you  can  find  a  tutor  by  subject 
when  you  need  to. 

The  Skills  Specialist's  copies  of  completed  supplementary  curriculum  forms 
can  be  filed  in  notebooks,  one  for  each  LC,  arranged  alphabetically  by  student. 
This  makes  it  easy  to  talk  to  each  Learning  Coordinator  about  his  students' 
participation  in  supplementary  learning  activities.    Two  rosters       one  listing 
tutors  and  their  students,  the  other  listing  workshops,  leaders  and  partici- 
pants     will  have  to  be  developed  every  term.    This  information  is  important 
in  case  a  substitute  has  to  take  over  and  so  you  will  know  who  is  scheduled  to 
be  doing  what,  with  whom,  and  when.    Learning  Coordinators  and  other  staff  need 
such  information  from  time  to  time,  either  to  report  to  parents  or  so  they  can 
stay  abreast  of  what  their  students  are  doing.    You  also  ought  to  have  a  run- 
down of  which  students  are  enrolled  in  what  classes  at  which  institutions.  All 
of  this  information  is  valuable  only  when  it  is  current.    Data  from  previous 
terms  can  be  reduced  to  statistics  summarizing  the  numbers  of  students  who  were 
enrolled  in  various  workshops,  tutorials,  external  classes,  or  other  activities 
and  used  for  future  planning. 

Depending  on  district  or  school  requirements,  you  may  also  need  to  devise 
some  system  not  only  for  noting  but  reporting  student  attendance  in  each  planned 
activity  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis.    If  necessary,  a  little  research  into  how 
teachers  in  your  school  system  manage  this  adminstrative  burden  will  save  wasted 
effort. 
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Appendix  1 

Summary  of  Supplementary  Curriculum  Forms 


The  forms  described  below  were  used  in  the  FWL-EBCE  program  to  record  and 
report  information  related  to  supplementary  learning  activities.    Exhibit  2, 
which  follows,  summarizes  suggested  reporting  requirements  for  these  activities. 
Samples  of  each  of  the  forms  are  provided  in  Items  1  through  6.  Distribution 
of  forms,  which  are  usually  printed  in  multiple  colored  copies,  is  Indicated  at 
the  bottom  of  each. 

Item  1:  Request  for  Supplementary  Assistance 

The  upper  part  of  the  form  is  completed  by  the  student  and  Learning  Coordi- 
nator when  a  need  has  been  identified.    The  lower  portion  is  completed  by  the 
Skills  Specialist.    When  the  request  has  been  acted  upon,  the  Skills  Specialist 
returns  the  original  to  the  LC,  keeps  a  copy,  and,  when  appropriate,  sends  one 
to  the  tutor  or  workshop  leader.    The  Learning  Coordinator  should  review  the 
form  before  filing  it  to  be  sure  the  activity  chosen  meets  the  student's  needs 
and  is  consistent  with  his  total  program.    If  a  potential  problem  is  identified, 
the  LC  should  consult  both  the  student  and  the  Skills  Specialist. 


Item  2:  Diagnosis  and  Plan 

This  form  is  completed  by  the  Skills  Specialist  or  tutor  for  each  student 
who  will  receive  individual  or  small -group  help,  and  by  a  workshop  leader  for 
student  workshop  participants  who  will  pursue  individualized  objectives  in 
addition  to  the  general  objectives  of  the  workshop.    It  records  the  student's 
diagnosed  need,  and  the  agreements  reached  with  the  student  on  objectives,  per- 
formance standards,  and  credit.    (The  Skills  Specialist  must  approve  plans 
involving  credit  if  prepared  by  others,)    The  Skills  Specialist  sends  the  origi- 
nal to  the  Learning  Coordinator,  who  reviews,  initials,  and  dates  it,  and 
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places  it  in  the  student's  current  file.    Copies  go  to  the  student  and  tutor 
or  workshop  leader,  and  the  Skills  Specialist's  file. 

Item  3:  Workshop  Description 

Primarily  a  planning  form  for  workshop  leaders,  the  Workshop  Description 
is  used  to  describe  the  objectives  and  methods  of  a  workshop,  including  the 
basis  of  credit  assignment,  if  any,  for  the  workshop.    Whenever  possible,  this 
form  is  completed  after  discussing  objectives  and  performance  criteria  with  the 
workshop  participants.    The  last  section  of  the  form  provides  space  for  students 
to  report  their  participation  and  evaluate  the  workshop.    After  completing  this 
section,  the  student  submits  the  form  to  his  Learning  Coordinator,  who  keeps  it 
in  the  student's  file.    It  is  used  as  part  of  the  documentation  for  credit 
assignment  along  with  the  Summary  Progress  Report.    The  Skills  Specialist  also 
keeps  a  copy.    Student  evaluations  of  the  workshops  may  be  summarized  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  workshop  leader  if  it  might  be  offered  again  in  the  future. 

Item  4:  Progress  Report 

This  form  is  used  by  the  Skills  Specialist,  a  tutor,  or  a  workshop  leader 
to  report  the  student's  progress  in  a  supplementary  learning  activity  (except 
for  very  brief  workshops  and  external  courses  which  require  other  means  of 
obtaining  such  information).    It  is  completed  monthly,  or  more  often  if  the 
student  is  having  difficulty.    The  Skills  Specialist  keeps  a  copy,  one  copy  is 
for  the  tutor  or  workshop  leader,  one  for  the  student,  and  the  original  goes 
to  the  student's  Learning  Coordinator,  who  reviews  (and  files)  it,  and  discusses 
the  reported  progress  or  problems  with  the  student,  as  appropriate. 

Item  5:  Summary  Progress  Report 

This  form  is  used  to  summarize  the  student's  progress  upon  completion  (or 
termination)  of  supplementary  learning  activities  other  than  external  courses. 
It  reports  the  student's  performance,  recommends  credit,  and  records  a  quality 
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assessment.    It  is  completed  by  the  Skills  Specialist,  or  by  the  tutor  or 
workshop  leader  and  approved  by  the  Skiljs  Specialist.    Copies  are  given  to 
the  Learning  Coordinator  for  his  review,  approval,  and  filing  and  to  the 
student,  the  Skills  Specialist,  and  the  tutor  or  workshop  leader. 

Item  6:  External  Course  Description 

Students  complete  this  form  for  any  external  courses  in  which  they  plan  to 
enroll.    Community  college  cour^ses.  Red  Cross  courses,  community  center  classes, 
or  adult  education  classes  are  all  considered  external  courses.    Students  state 
their  reasons  for  taking  the  course  and  include  a  description  of  it.  The 
Learning  Coordinator  must  approve  all  external  courses  by  signing  the  External 
Course  Description.    The  Learning  Coordinator  keeps  this  form  in  the  current 
file,  gives  a  copy  to  the  student,  and  sends  one  to  the  Skills  Specialist.  When 
the  student  has  completed  the  course  and  the  Learning  Coordinator  has  received 
a  final  report  from  the  instructor,  he  approves  the  assignment  of  EBCE  credit. 
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Item  1 


Exoe ri*\ncc-Bjsect  Career  Education 


REQUEST  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  ASSISTANC[ 


ASSISTANCE  IS  NEEDED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  SKILL  OR  SUBJECT  AREA: 


NAME  OF  STUDENT:. 


TYPE  OF  ACTIVITY  PREFERRED:       (    ]  tutorial  [   1  independent  study  using 

I   ]  workshop  prograimed  materials 

[   ]  external  course 

DAYS  AND  HOURS  PREFERRED:  

LC  APPROVAL   DATE  

(signature) 


TO  STUDENT  AND  LEARNING  COORDINATOR: 


[   ]  YOUR  REQUEST  HAS  NOT  BEEN  FILLED  BECAUSE. 


[   1  YOUR  REQUEST  HAS  BEEN  FILLED: 

TUTOR  (name)  \   DAYS  AND  HOl^S 

WORKSHOP  LEADER  (nane}    

EXTERNAL  COURSE   (title)   PU\CE  

REMARKS :  


SKILLS  SPECIALIST   DATE. 

('signatured 


n^L-EBCE  Rev. 12/75 
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Item  2 


DIAGNOSIS   AND  PLAN 

1 
i 

Exper lenco-Based  Cdreor  Education 

(for  Supplementary  Learning  Act  i  vi  t  it-^; } 

 1 

he'  Skip's  S: -"J^'t*  ist,       *        '/*             ?   .*.  ; >'  • 

\ 

 ~\ 

STUDENT 

lc  date 

PREPARED  BY 

POSITION 

 1 

I.  WHAT  lb  THE  STUDENT »S  GENERAL 

NEED?     (e.g.,  basic  math,  chemistry,  oral  communis 

\ 
1 

2.  WiAT  DIAGNOSTIC  STEPS  DID  YOU 

TAKE  TO  DETERMINE  THE  STUDENT'S  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  ANL^ 

DIFFICULTIES?     (e.g.,   test,  interview,  written  assignment) 

^.  WHAT  ARE  THE  STUDENT'S  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  (RESULTS  OF  DIAGNOSIS)? 

i 

4.   IDENTIFY  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  SELECTED:                 Workshop  ,  

Tiitn  risl 

Independent  Studif 

Other 

5.  HOW  WILL  THESE  ACTIVITIES  BE 

INTEGRATED  WITH  THE  STUDENT'S  PROJECT(S)?  

6.  OBJECTIVES  AND  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  AGREED  UPON  WITH  STUDENT: 

(Use  additional  page  if  necessary . ) 

7.  AWUNT  OF  CREDIT  YOU  AND  THE 

STUDENT  PROPOSE  ^OR  THE  SUCCESSFUL  C0^^PLETIO^J  OF  T 

His  Wf"^RK- 

r^roi^i  #-c  in 

tTMhiect  drea 

8.  SCHEDULE  OF  APPOINTMENTS  OR  WORKSHOPS  WITH  

(Tutor/Workshop  Leacer) 

r^Avc                                        TTMPc;                                             DATES'   FROM  TO 

SKILLS  SPECIALIST'S  APPROVAL 

DATE 

LEARNING  COORDINATOR'S  APf^OVAL 

DATE 

?ytL-EBCE 
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Item  3 


!-:xfX'rit:ncO''BJSt.'d  Cjn^er  Educa tion 


SUBJECT/SKILL  AREA 
MEETING  DATES 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  STUDENTS 


UORKShnP   OflSCR  I  PT  1  ON 


WORKSHOP  LEADER 
Tir^ 


METHODS  OR  STR.^TEGIES:  (lecture,  discussion ,  exercises ,  simulations,  etc.,  and 
rpaterials  to  be  used) 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 

MEETINGS  PLjWJED  APPROXIMATE  LENGPH  OF  MEETINGS. 

CREDITS  OFFERED  (if  any):   CREDITS  IN  


(number)                                            (subject  area) 
BASIS  FOR  CREDIT  ASSIGNMENT:    (complet ion  of  above  objectives,   individualized  objectives, 
partici  pation  in  meetings ,  other)  .  .  


STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  WORKSHOP:     Please  use  the  space  below  to  evaluate  this  workshop, 
indicating  what  you  learned,  liked  or  disliked,  etc,  and  return  this  form  to  your 
Learning  Coordinator  for  your  file*     Use  additional  pages  if  necessary , 


STUDENT »S 
NAME  


NO.  OF  WORKSHOP 
MEETINGS  ATTENDED. 


LC. 


fyi-EBCB  Rev. 12/75 
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Item  4 


^^RC^RESS  REPORT 

;!x\wri  '.'ns-t^-Biisod  Cj  roor  Education 

( for  Suppl  omen  ta      Lea  rn  mg  Acti  v i  r :  ; 

.1-.-   \.   .            .  r',^-»^,j  ; 

■ 

DATE                                    PROGRESS  REPORT  rjO. 

Li                                                                                SUBJECT  AREA 

PREPARED  BY 

POSITION 

1.  WHAT  ACTIVITIES  HAVE  YOU  mO  THE 
WHICH  OBJECTIVES  WERE  YOU  TRYING 

STUDENT  ENGAGED  IN  DURING  THE  PAST  FOUR  WEEKS? 
TO  ACCOMPLISH? 

2,  RECORD  ANY  CHANGES  IN  DECISIONS  MADE  (E.G.,  DIAGNOSIS,  OBJECTIVES,   STANDARDS)  AS 
STATED  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  PlM  OR  WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION. 


3,  DESCRIBE  THE  STUDENT'S  PROGRESS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  STATED  OBJECTIVES, 


t*.   DESCRIBE  THE  STUDENT^S  EFFORT  TOWARD  TTHESE  STUDIES: 

[    1   littic  effort  I    ]  steady  effort  [    1  outstrindinq  effort 

COMMErJTS  :  .  


5«    INDICATE  THE  STUDENT'S  ATTENDANCE: 

a.  How  many  scheduled  meetings  did  you  have  with  the  student?  

b.  How  many  appointments  did  the  student  keep?  

c    Did  the  student  let  you  know  when  he  or  she  could  not  attend?^ 

6.  WHAT  ADDITIONAL  CONTENTS  DO  YOU  HAVE  ABOUT  THE  STUDENT'S  WORK? 


rWL-EBCE  Rev,  12/75 


ERLC 
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Item  5 


Experience- Based  (\yreer  r-Jucacion 

SUMMARY   PROGRESS  REPORT 
(for  Supplementary  Learning  Activities) 

'  'J  ■* 

STUDENT 

LC 

DATE 

PREPARED  BY 

POSITION 

SUBJECT  AREA 

1.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WERE  USED? 

[    1  Workshop:  TitlG 

(   1  Independent  study  using  programmed  instructional  or  standard  textbook 


Ti  tie:  

(    1  Tutoring  by:     (    ]  Skills  Specialist     [   )  Peer     [   )  Volunteer     [   ]  Paid  rut. 

[    1  Other  (sped  fy)  

(    1  In  combination  with  project:  Title  

2.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  MEETINGS  STUDENT  ATTENDED:  AVERAGE  LENGTi  OF  EACH:  

APPROXIMATE  TIME  SPENT  IN  RELATED  STUDY:    ^estimate  in  hours)  

3.  SI>tWIZE  THE  STUDENT»S  PROGRESS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  DIAGNOSED  NEEDS  AMD  STATED 
08  J  EC  T I VE  S  [  


4,  HOW  WAS  STUDENT  PROGRESS  ASSESSED?     (tests,  oral  quizzes,  etc.)  

5.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DID  THE  STUDENT  MEET  THE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  SET? 


6.  OTHER  COMMENTS  ON  STUDENT^S  WORK:     (Vse  additional  page  if  necessary.) 


7.  INDICATE  THE  CREDIT  YOU  THINK  THE  STLOENT  SHOULD  RECEIVE  FOR  THIS  ACTIVITY: 

 — credits  in  subject  area 

8.  QUALITY  assessment:      [   ]  Outstanding      [   ]  Very  Good      [   ]  Acceptable 


CREDIT  ASSIGNiHNT 

EBCE  CREDITS 

SUBJECT 

recommended  -  Skills  Specialist 
Signature  Date 

APPROVED  -  Learning  Coordinator 
Signature  Date 

 FWL-EBCE  Rev,  12/75 

Irnm,:  -  .'VNo?'   -r  W  .vkshjp  Leader 
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Item  6 


Educa 1 1  on 

FXfFf?K]A>    rO"RSE  DESCRIPT[0\ 

5TjD^r;T 

LE/^vRNlNC;  COORD  I  (HA TOR 

5CH(X)L  OR  A(;ENCY  OFFER 

I^JG  COURSE 

COURSE  TITLE 

INSTRUCTOR 

CREDIT  OFFERED  BY  SCHOOL  OR  AGENCY:  Semester  units;  Quarter 

CLASS  DAYS  AND  TIMES  

SEMESTER  OR  QUARTER  DATES:     From  through  

COURSE  DESCRIPTION  (from  school  or  agency  catalog)  


YOUR  REASONCS)  for  TAKING  THIS  COURSE: 


CREDIT  ANTICIPATED:  EBCE  units 

IS  THIS  COURSE  PART  OF  A  PROJECT? 

[   ]  YES  (Attach  completed  form  to  Project  Plan.)         I    1  NO  (Explain  reason  he: 


EBCE  CREDITS  TO  BE  EARNED:. 


credits  in_ 


subject  ar^d 


ERIC 


LEARNING  COORDINATOR'S  APPROVAL. 


DATE. 


(NOTE:     EBCE  DIRECTOR'S  APPROVAL  IS  REQUIRED  FOR  MORE  T>Wj  ONE  COURSE  PER  SEMESTER,) 


EBCE  DIRECTOR'S  APPROVAL  (if  needed)- 


DATE_ 


EBCE   CREDIT  ASSIGNMENT 


FINAL  GRADE  OR  QUALITY  ASSESSMENT  RECEIVED  FROM  INSTRUCTOR^ 
EBCE  CREDITS  APPROVED:  Subject  


:redi ts_ 


LEARNING  COORDINATOR'S  SIC^Tll^E_ 
REMARKS  


DATE 


NOTE:     Five   (S)  EBCE  crndits  will   usually  be  given  for  J  three   (J)  semester  unit 

community  college  course.  FWL-EBCE  Rev. 12  '75 
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Appendix  2 

Examples  of  Completed  Diagnosis  and  Plan  Forms 


Kxpc'.'  ::'nci.'-B,i.'>t."i  (\2ri'or  Education 

(fni 

Di AGNOS IS   AND  PLAN 
/>upp Ie^>^nt^:i^y  Learniny  Activi  ties) 

''*:■          .V   in.i           t"V(-is  of  iruiividua 

ki!  !s  SPf-i  'i  I 
I  students. 

list,   ?ur<,r^   jv  i^'orksh:.-:  ! r    :  f.- 

STUDENT      ^obQXt  \i}il.bOn 

LC      Mai^aie  t  Moc.-ie                 DATE     2  '20  -75 

PREPARED  BY         R^fC  HcbnZfi 

POSITION  Tiitc\ 

1.  WHAT  IS  THE  STUDENT'S  GENERAL  NEED?     Ce.g.,  basic  math,  chemistry,  oral  communications) 

Wlltlm  skltts  

2.  WHAT  DIAGNOSTIC  STEPS  DID  YOU  TAKE  TO  DETERMINE  THE  STUDENT'S  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  AND 
DIFFICULTIES?     (e.g.,   test,  interview,  ^rittf^n        ignrnf^nt)  I  Mkdd  fA)lth  fiie  ttudz^it  


(XbOLit  idiij  he.  nxintad  to  Impxov^  hJji  uo^ting,  ichaX  he  jeZt  needed  vnp\cvQment.     I  calked 
^01  an  tKampte       his  bci  f  louxing  and  zvaZuxitzd  it, 
3.  WHAT  ARE  TIHE  STUDENT'S  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  CRESULTS  OF  DIAGNOSIS)?    The  6  tudgn(  cUci/iC6  tc 


paAag^apks  die  too  6fio^t  and  ixaquentZL^  tack  a  thdm  ^enOence;  he  ^ometong^  cntU'ducc^ 


(ccntcnued  on  "icve-tiel 


4.    IDENTIFY  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  SELECTED:  Workshop  

Tntnri^i    to^^^  leadotg  6e^ected  by  6tudenX     independent  study. 

Olid  lOU-ttnq  o-ii-tqumenti  boied  on  the  xaading 
MateridJs_l__i   Other  


REASON :  ^tude^U  te^ug^ted  lndU,vldimlA.zzd  pKognam  cj  ovitmct^cM. 


5.  HOW  WILL  THESE  ACTIVITIES  BE  INTEGRATED  WIT>I  THE  STUOENT»S  PROJECTCS)?. 


The  xaadinq 


6e£oot<\-n6  and  the  icutinq  w<CC  be  detcvrUyn^d  btf  the  picjacts  icnc  .-h  fho  titatu  pxiimn 
iiij^ttm  and  cue  on  camptUet&)  ^e  !>tuden^      iconklng  on.  

6.  OBJECTIVES  AND  PERFORMANCE  STAhJDARDS  AGREED  UPON  WITH  STUDENT: 
(Use  additional  page  if  necessary . ) 

To  mpxove  LiXuUng  ikitts  &pe(U|i^ed  above,  to  die  degxzc  that  the.  6fudeKf  <.6  ob^c  to  pa^s 
a  Subject  A  exam    (ci  cC6  equivalent]  lc<Mi  a  score  C'lj  6B%  o\  bettet  en  sttttctoc  and 
occabu£a,xij  feiti  and  a  gfiade  Of(  "C"  ox  better  on  an  e/66aty.  


7.  AMOUNT  OF  CREDIT  YOU  AM)  THE  STUDENT  PROPOSE  FOR  THE  SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION  OF  THIS  WORK: 
 5  credits  in  EngUih  subject  area 


8.   SChEDULE  OF  APPOINTMENTS  OR  WORKSHOPS  WITH 


(Tutor /Workshop  Leader) 
TTMPQ        J  1:30  -   12:50  DATES:  FROM  2/11/15    TO  5/^0/75 


SKILLS  SPECIALIST'S  APPROVAL^ 


LEARNING  COORDINATOR'S  APPROVAL, 


DATE       2  '20/7S 


DATE  2/20/75 


FML-EBCE  Rev.  12/75 


HatribuHon:    OHginal  (White)  -  LC/filea;  Yellow  -  student;  PUk  -  Skills  Speoialiet; 
)oldenrod  -  Tutor  or  Workshop  Leader 


ERIC 
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3.   =*ESULTS  OF  OIAGhJOSIS  (continued) 

a  nCiC  idza  oi  f/ie  tnlddi^z       a  p(Viagnaph.    H^i  LV*ii.t<nq  ^5  not:  a'c^'f  c'lgflR^^zcd: 
hi\  du2^b  not  ^taXn  tha  paipo^e  c'(S  ^i^ci  papc-i  oi  t/ic  mtioductcot'i,  and  ^le 
repeats  idncuiy  and  zxptancLtLOKh  in  iei^eia^  i^zction^.    He  mafees  ai6ujnpt<c;ni 
oboat  ichat  thz  leadeA  alMiOidij  knoiM^  that  bhouldn' t  be  made.    He  po^c-S 
q^ueit^CKU  w^t/ioat  aa6ioe^x.ng  t/re/n.    He  (lo^  a  timitud  vocabuioAu  and  i^tequenf^i/ 
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F.xpcr  wncL'diised  CtiCticr  Educat  ion 

DfAGNOSIS   AND  PLAN 
(for  :>upplementary  Learniny  Activities) 

.  'fy\:                 '     }"     *  "-r  *..  ♦"r/J     /  thr  .  *A't  ' 

indents. 

STUDENT      JoilC  McPc'Ha^J 

LC 

lack  Jcne-i                       DATE     10 '5 '75 

PREPARED  BY     LaX*iij  Smith 

POSITION       Mo^  TuXoK 

1.  WHAT  IS  THE  STUDENT'S  GENERAL 

NEED? 

(e,g.,  basic  math,  chemistriff  oral  communications) 

WHAT  DIAGNOSTIC  STEPS  DID  YOU  TAKE  TO  DETERMINE  THE  STLIDENT»S  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  AND 
DIFFICULTIES?     (e.g,,  test,  interview,  written  ^<?<?ign/Tv>nf;)  V-iiiCtUi^lon  u;^t/i  6tud^nt  and 


lev'-ceic  oj  txayi;iCAA,pt6  and  p^^vloiLb  tc^t  ■sccaex^,    AdniuvutzA^d  a  ba&ic  ma.t/i  dA.agnv6tic  tz^t. 

3.  WHAT  ARE  THE  STUDENT»S  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  (RESULTS  OF  DIAGNOSIS)?  ^^^^  5  tude>lt  need6  to  tcutczc 
mattipttcotcon  and  d^vlfilon  of^  (^nactioni>  and  dzcJjnaJi-^;         need6  to  gea.'m  to  accuAatnti^ 

compitte  CQKue.t6<^Qn6,  /kxo  to  combino,  axithmzticaZ  fiYocc.5-6c.6       ^utvlm  pfiobtmh,  and  hoio 
to  apply  t/ie,ie  6fec£^6  ui  -sucfi  tn^ynaatUomi  06  maA^ittatning  a  peMonal  che,cking  account, 

IDENTIFY  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  SELECTED:  WorJcshop  C0mpiitln£\  a  pai^^otl,  dXc. 

oncz  a  u;eefe  04  nttdzd  


Tutorial. 


Independent  Study- 
Other  


Ma  terials  —  

R EASON * Sfre  luuhe^  to  finlif  pnAjnoA^i^  on  Indzvand^nt  6tudif,  combining  keA  Mo^ik  In  the  tZKt 
voUk  hoA  project  at  t^ic  bank.  She  \joU1  cj'^:^^^  \^2lth  me  once  a  u;eefe  ofi  tufien  pKobim^  aUta. 

5.  HOW  WILL  THESE  ACTIVITIES  BE  INTEGRATPp  ^irv!         ST\JDENT»S  PROJECT(S)?  S^Q.  f^lti  bO.  aW^C/Uicj 
het  6kA,tt6  In  hzx  pio  icct  cn  bankA^ng.         j?f.";adt/  ha6  enough  6kA,iL!>  to  becjln  /lei  p-iojcct 
and  u)lll  g&e  tho^z  6^0  davzlop^  .yo"'  ^onq.    InLt^altq  6kc  \Mlti  be  spending  mo^t  c  \ 

[continued  vn  xtvux^yt) 

6,  OBJECTIVES  AND  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  AGREED  UPON  WITH  ST\JDENT: 
(Use  additional  page  if  necessary.) 

lOOl  accaxac^,    JmccmXate,  loon^k  U  not  accepted;  It  mubt  be  cot^ec/ed  and  xz.fi ul.mlttcd. 
(See  icvctse  fiCX  addttioiial  cx^tenxa.)  


7.  AMOUNT  OF  CREDIT  YOU  ANO  THE  STUDENT  PROPOSE  FOR  THE  SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION  OF  THIS  WORK: 
5  Ba6<;nc6i  WaXh 


 credits  in  

8.  SCHEDULE  OF  APPOINTMENTS  OR  WORKSHOPS  WITh^ 
DAYS        f\ldain  TTMP<;      ^^  3Q  -  5:00 


subject  area 


ia/L-xy  Smldi 


(Tutor /Workshop  Leader) 

DATES:  PPPM    10/S/7S      TO  comyieticn 

o  f^  objectlvds 


SKILLS  SPECIALIST'S  APPROVAL^ 


LEARNING  COORDINATOR'S  APPROVAL 


\onin 


FWL'EBCE  Rev.  12/75 


distribution:     ^Hginal  .W^xite)  -  U/files;  Yellow  -  8tud£nti  Pink  -  S^kHIs  Specialist; 
jolderirod  -  Tutor  or  Wurkshop  Leader 
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5.  HOW  WILL  THESE  ACTIVITIES  BE   INTEGRATED  WITH  TTHE  STUDENT'S  PROJECT(S)? 
(continued) 

hei  time  xUh  a  fet't'ct.    iat^.*l  ilic  icUH  c'cain  ctktn  .upcct^  bai±uv^, 


6.  OBJECTIVES  AND  PERFORfW^CE  STANDARDS  (continued) 

1.  Ja>ie  lolil  accun^tiy  pe^Kioim  the  ioUaoing  baix.c  ma^iemtLtcca£  opz^uiUcnt: 

:j.   the  addition,  iubtiactcort,  ma£.tcp^^ca,t<uK,  a>id  d<y."O<0n  tJ(5  j^/iiic tct-ni 
and  dzcJjnwU,  and 

b,  (he  convz^if^icn       petccKtage-i  to  dec>c>ati,  dcccmo^i  to  pcAcentagei, 
j$/iactcoai  to  decimalb ,  (^^acJU.on.i^  to  pQAc^^^tag(>^ ,  dzcv^vLlb  to    lit ct tens, 
and  percentages  tc'  ij^ctco^vi . 

2.  She  io<<:££  accu/tote^i/  combim  tiidbe.  ati.thr-ic.tcca^  p/ioceiiCi  oi  ■i>oi\.^ing  iOc*id 
pncbi^mii , 

3.  She  i<;-c£t'  aie  the  app/iop^tate  pioceA^ei  acca/iate£(/       iuch  p^cticat* 
ma^ti  ai  ma<:*tt:a^»w:ng  a  peA4ona£  cke.clunQ  accounX,  {iqnting  change,  ayid 
compating  income  tax  repo-rti. 

4.  Skz  n}iU  apply  -the  above  maXhematicaZ  pioce^^e^  to  aX  ^ea6t  thfie.e  ba)\k<)\Q 
f^ituation^  iuch  a*  dete'urvcn^ng  monXLzation  tate-i,  (5>cgutuig  taxc^,  detei- 
miriing  a  loan  applicant*  !>  net  oiAetA  and  ^epalJment  abitity,  computing 
bUZuig  cho^ige-i,  and  io  i^catA. 

Boi^  ^u-^L  C^ied^t  /U^^gmnent:    The  (,iX6t  tkn.ee  objecUve^b  loUl  be  evaluated 
by  Jane '6  tatci  boied  on  exetcx-iei  and  qtuz:e^.    The  £ai  t  objcctxt-e  i<;c££  be 
e^;a£u/ited  b(/  he^i  Re^iouAce  Pction  at  the  banfe.    KeA  RP  iu<L££  judge  het  loo/ii: 
not:  on^(/  on  mathcjnatical  accavxcy,  bat  ati^c  on  hzK  wadcx^i^tanduxg  of,  the 
puA-po^e  ftOi  tJie  ptc'cedate.i  ojid  cMcLdatiom,  aied  (e.g.,  ^Wiat  jiactct^  a.te 
con.ude/ied  in  QvaluatA,ng  a  loan  appUcation  and  why,  hoco  net  income 
l^^guAed,  etc.).    Succe^i^^ul  completion  oi  aZl  1(00.1  object^ve*^  y^Ul  mcut 
5  c-iedcti:    the  <-<tir  tiiice  «.'byect<:t'ei  ate  loo/ith     c*ieditt^;  the  la,bt 
tootth  i  credct. 
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Appendix  3 

Examples  of  Completed  Workshop  Descriptions 


■.iuc'j  t  i  on 


:  Si     I  P  T  1  ON 


SpaiVLiik  I 


S.'JBJL""  T.'SK  ILL  ARtA   

MLtTlNG  DATES  Tue.^daiib  ojid  ThuA'iidaijb 


WORKSHOP  LEADER   LaO  Tt'1ie6 

B:00  -    9:^0  a. 
TIN€      9:00  -  a.m.    )  5  iectU'Hi 


:00a.m,  7 
:00  a.m.  ) 
:00  a.m.  1 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  STUDENTS  

Goa£:    SCurfcnt4  be  Ojb^e  to  communicate  a»id  compKd^znd  {mde.*utRnd,  bp(iak,  u'ad, 

OKid  w;-u.te)  bai-cc  (j^ic^f  -cdeo^,  and  (^c^LLnQ6  in  modd'Ln  coMye^6a^J*uU'  Spojui/i. 

£mphai<^  t<;-c£^  be  on  cofTtnuiu^catcoM  uifing  batic  vccabuioAij  and  b.anptc  sCiifeMCCi  <.n 

the.  pA.eiOit  ten^e.    Objzctive^  aie  ^A^t^d  un  the  leveA^e       tivis  i/icct. 


METHODS  OR  STRATEGIES;     (^lecture,  discussion,  exercises,  simuldt  ions ,  etc,  and 
natt^ria  Is  to  be  used) 

Game.6,  exCACciei,  (ii^'^t  dia^oguc;^,  and  gnt^up  d^'^cai  i<c'^t4,  .i^i'ng  ivitii  itadenXi' 
6idepe>ideKf  u.ie  oj)  the  text,  Espanol :  A  Descubrirlo,  ate  aied  to  diive,icp  aiLial  and 
onal  iikittii  in  ba^ic  Idiom,  i/ccabcuf/ti!/,  a>id  qvumaticat  conbtiuctivn. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  {)F 
r^ETINGS  PLANNED. 
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APPROXIMATE  LENGTH  OF  MEETINGS. 


CREDITS  OFFERED  (if  any): 


CREDITS  IN  Spoiicsh  T 

(subject  <.irea) 


( n umbe r } 

BASIS  FOR  CREDIT  ASSIGNMENT:    (comp lot  ion  of  above  objectives,   individual! zed  objectives, 

C^iQdit  a'iCl  be  aA6igned  on  the  bcLici  cf^ 
partial  p.it  ion  in  meeti  ngs ,  othor)  . — .  —  


objectivzi^  ^aXii^f^acL.to'Litvi  met  a6  Isottm^:     (iec  te^.'e^icl 


STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  WORKSHOP:     Please  use  the  space  below  to  evaluate  this  workshop, 
indicating  what  you  learned,  liked  or  disliked,  etc  ^nd  return  this  form  to  your 
Learning  Coordinator  for  your  file.     Use  additional  pages  if  necessary. 


STUDENT ♦S 


NT.   OF  WORKSHOP 
MEETINGS  ATTENDED. 


LC. 


FWL-E3CE  Rev.  12/7"^ 
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WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION:  SPANISH  I 
(continued) 


Objectives: 

The  student  will  demonstrate  correct  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  and  grammati- 
cal construction  in  five  of  the  following  areas  for  full  Spanish  I  credit: 

1.  Vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  use  of  tu  and  Uit^d,  cognates,  definite 
article,  indefinite  article; 

2.  Formation  of  the  plural,  first  conjugation  verbs,  pronouns,  noun  gender, 
use  of  accent  symbols; 

3.  Interrogative  forms,  negation,  present  tense  of  tcusix  and 

4.  Cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  present  tense  of  lA; 

5.  Agreement  of  adjectives,  plural  of  adjectives,  position  of  adjectives, 
possessive  adjectives; 

6.  Second  and  third  conjugation  verbs,  pronouns;  and 

7.  Vocabulary  in  student's  special  area  of  interest  (to  be  negotiated  with 
workshop  leader). 


Basis  for  Credit  Assignment: 

The  student  may  earn  1  E8CE  credit  for  each  of  the  above  categories  in  which 
he  demonstrates  with  7SZ  accuracy  correct  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  and 
grammatical  construction  of  the  material  covered  in  the  category,  but  CANNOT 
BE  AWARDED  MORE  THAN  5  CREDITS  in  Spanish  I.    The  student  may  choose  any  one 
of  the  following  options  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  category,  but  may 
not  use^  the  same  option  for  more  than  three  categories. 

1.  Write  a  composition  on  a  topic  agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  the  workshop 
leader  which  uses  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  covered  in  the  category. 

2.  Take  a  written  and  oral  test  on  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  covered  in  the 
category. 

3.  Memorize  and  perform  in  the  workshop  a  two-  to  five-minute  dialogue  with 
another  student.    The  dialogue  can  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  lessons  in 
the  category  or  developed  by  the  students  themselves. 

4.  See  a  Spanish  movie  or  TV  program  and  discuss  it  in  the  workshop  or  with 
the  workshop  leader. 
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■nctj-B^sed  C^rcur  Educat  ion 


WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION 


S.JBjEr.T/ SKILL  AREA 


WORKSHOP  LEADER 


Max  BA,£l 


MlETR^G  DATES  Tue6cfat/-5,  ^Mdnd^dLm^,  STku/i6dau6     TIME      W:00  -  1  1:00  a.m. 
OBJECTIVES  FOR  STUDENTS      PteAeqaos-cte:    Sotib  ^acXoA,y  comp^^tion  oi  Fiejoch  I. 


Goal''    Stud^ntii  i^lll  be  ah^^  to  cormuniccUz  and  aompA.zhznd  [undzn^tjand,  bpenk,  xtad, 
and  c^/tcte)  ba^ic  ^acts,  idza^,  and  i^^JLinQ^  in  modz^n  CDnveM^atioirULi  F^endu  Empkabib 
iviil  be  an  dzvtloping  btudznti>*  abltity  to  cormujiicatz  and  CjompA.ekiind  tiiz  Zxuiguagc  in 


zxp^Q/>^ion6  xaqninJ^ng  thz  a6e  oi  dif^^^Aznt  t^yl(>Q^,  expanded  vocabuZa/iy,  and  cumpoiuid 


and  complex  <4entence6.    ObjZcJxv^  oAa  ta^tad  on  t^ia  /ieve/L6e      tku  Mizzt. 


METHODS  OR  STRATEGIES:     (lecture,  discussion ,  exercises ,  simulations ,  etc.,  and 
rpaterials  to  be  used) 

ExeAccAeA,  dialoguz^,  and  g^ap  dL6ciLii6ion6,  aZong  uuMi  6tudznX6*  indzpzndznt  ci6e 
BuAAoaghA  Mode/in  French  pKogn.ojmfid  tzxjt  and  tapej>,  oJiz  u6zd  to  davoXop  auAot  and  o^al 


6kitts  in  ba&ic  idiom6,  vocabuloAy,  and  gKosfwnaXicaZ  con6t/iwition. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 
MEETINGS  PLANNED. 
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.APPROXIMATE  LENGTH  OF  h€ETINGS. 


one  kouA 


CREDITS  OFFERED  (if  any):. 


CREDITS  IN         ^xanch  II 

(subject  area) 


(number) 

BASIS  FOR  CREDIT  ASSIGNMENT:  (compiet ion  of  above  objectives ,  individualized  objectives , 
participation  in  meetings,  other)      C^ddiX  idiZt  be  OA^S^qned  On  tfie  baA^  Ofj  the  

ob yecX^f eA  ^atUiiadtonJJiy  met  <xA  joUM^:     (^ee  /leveAAe)  


STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  WORKSHOP:     Please  use  the  space  below  to  evaluate  this  workshop, 
indicating  what  you  learned,  liked  or  disliked,  etc.,  and  return  this  form  to  your 
Learning  Coordinator  for  your  file.     Use  additional  pages  if  necessary . 


STUDENT'S 


NO.  OF  WORKSHOP 
MEETINGS  ATTENDED. 


LC. 


:r>ir  • 
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WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION:  FRENCH  II 
(continued) 


Objectives: 

The  student  will  demonstrate  correct  pronunciation,  vocabulary  and  grammatical 
construction  in  five  of  the  following  areas  for  full  French  II  credit: 

1.  comparison  of  adjectives,  superlative  of  adjectives; 

2.  adverbs,  nouns  of  quantity,  idiomatic  expressions  with  avoir; 

3.  direct  object  pronouns,  indirect  object  pronouns; 

4.  object  pronouns  with  the  imperative,  pronouns  of  y  and  e>i 

5.  past  indefinite  of  verbs  with  avccx  and  Ctte,  conjugation  of  ^acic  with 
idiomatic  expressions; 

6.  future  and  conditional  tenses;  and 

7.  imperfect  and  pluperfect  tenses. 


Basis  for  Credit  Assignment: 

The  student  may  earn  1  EBCE  credit  for  each  of  the  above  categories  in  which  he 
demonstrates  with  75%  accuracy  correct  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  and  gramma- 
tical construction  of  the  material  covered  in  the  category,  but  CANNOT  BE 
AWARDED  MORE  THAN  5  CREDITS  in  French  II.    The  student  may  choose  any  one  of 
the  following  options  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  category,  but  may  not 
use  the  same  option  for  more  than  three  categories. 

1.  Write  a  composition  on  a  topic  agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  the  workshop 
leader  which  uses  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  covered  in  the  category. 

2.  Take  a  written  and  oral  test  on  the  grannmar  and  vocabulary  covered  in  the 
category. 

3.  Memorize  and  perform  in  the  workshop  a  two-  to  five-minute  dialogue  with 
another  student.    The  dialogue  can  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  lessons  in 
the  category  or  developed  by  the  students  themselves. 

4.  Complete  a  chapter  and  end-of-module  test  approved  by  the  workshop  leader 
in  Burroughs  Modern  French  progranmed  text  in  the  category. 

5.  See  a  French  film  and  discuss  it  in  the  workshop  or  with  the  workshop  leader. 
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:xiA  r  li-nc'-liiisud  Cdrt^er  Education 


WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION 


WORKSHOP  LEADER         --^^^  StuOAt 


SlJBJE'"r/SKlLL  AREA   

10:00  -  11:00  a,m, 

MEETING  DATPS   ^^onday,  ij)Q,d)i^da{f,  and  Vn^iday        t^ME    11:00  -     1:00  p.m. 


2  sections 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  STUDENTS 


Gcat:  Staden.t&  loiZt  be  abte,  to  p^A(^om  bdSlc  aZgzb^uiLC  opQAatwru>,  aicZuding  banpic 
£.qu(ition6,  imquciUJx^S,  murtoA  6U^tzm6,  {j^actLon^,  t^actou^ng,  and  q.^aplujiq,  


METHODS  OR  STRATEGIES:     (lecture,  discussion,  exercises,  simulations,  etc.,  and 
[materials  to  be  used) 

Stud^n;:^^  .lece^ve  indAvldual  tuutoxing  as  ntzdzd  ^iJ^.z  mnking  at  Ukua  am  /race  th^oagh 
14  unlt6  In  an  audio- tiUoAA^at  pn.0Q/iasmzd  atgzb^a  ccuA^e.    Tfie  coa^g  ^6  divided  intp 


f^iyo.  modiiidh,  each  ^oUomd  by  an  cnd-of^-modulz  toMt  to  monito*i  pn.ogfi2M^, 


■^OTAL  NUMBER  OF 
^^E TINGS  PLA^JNED„ 


4S 


.APPROXIMATE  LENG7>i  OF  MEETINGS. 


one  hoviX 


CREDITS  OFFERED  (if  any;:. 


CREDITS  IN        Ktqabfia  I  

(subject  area) 


(number) 

BASIS  FOR  CREDIT  ASSIGNMENT:    (completion  of  alcove  objnctives ,  individualized  objectives , 
participation  in  meetings,  other)      Cied^t  mil  be  O^Uc^md  on  tiiZ  ba^lt  0 j^cb jzctiv^^ 
f^atiJSf^actonAJLn  met  a6  joULam:  (^ee  


STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  WORKSHOP:     Please  US'?  the  space  below  to  evaluate  this  workshop, 
indicating  what  you  learned,  liked  or  dif liked,  etc,    ind  return  this  form  to  your 
Learnin<7  Coordinator  for  your  file,     Js^  additional  pages  if  necessary. 


STUDENT* S 
NAME  


NO.  OF  WORKSHOP 
MEETINGS  ATTENC€D_ 


LC. 
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WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION:  ALGEBRA  I 
(continued) 


Objectives: 

The  student  will  be  able  to  accurately  perform  basic  algebraic  operations 
which  reflect  an  understanding  of  the  following  algebraic  concepts  and  func- 
tions: 

1.  sets,  variables,  and  sentences; 

2.  integers,  rational  numbers,  aad  real  numbers; 

3.  fractional  expressions  and  polynomials; 

4.  solving  sentences;  and 

5.  relations,  functions,  and  their  graphs. 

Basis  for  Credit  Assignment: 

Each  of  the  above  objectives  represents  the  content  of  a  module  in  the  self- 
pacing  audio-tutorial  programned  basic  algebra  course.    7he  course  contains 
34  units  within  five  modules.    A  student  may  opt  to  take  a  unit  or  module 
test  at  any  time  without  having  completed  the  exercises  within  the  unit  or 
module.    If  he  uses  this  option  and  achieves  a  minimum  of  75%  accuracy,  he 
will  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  unit  or  module.    As  long  as  the  student 
scores  75%  or  above»  he  may  proceed  through  each  succeeding  unit  or  module 
test.    A  score  below  75%  will  indicate  a  need  for  work  within  the  module.  At 
this  point,  the  tutor  will  direct  the  student  to  the  particular  umt  or  units 
in  which  he  needs  additional  skills,  as  determined  by  the  test  results.  After 
completing  the  unit  or  units,  the  student  then  takes  a  module  test. 

The  student  will  be  awarded  1  EBCE  credit  for  each  module  test  completed  with 
a  minimum  of  75%  accuracy,  thereby  demonstrating  satisfactory  achievement 
of  an  objective. 


WfJRKSHOP   DE  SLR  !  PT  i  ON 

-UijL'.T.  SKILL  ARF.'^        Gccrni:  t\ij  I  WORKSHOP  LEADER  Ca^vin 


MtLllNCj  DATES  ^-k^ndaij,  iJjQcindtidaij,  and  Fi.idatj         TIME     ^2:00  neon  -  1:00  p.m. 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  STUDENTS 


GoaC:    The  studznt  lOitC  be,  ab^e.  to  mdZ'*Uitand  coid  applij  iome       t^m  bcutlc  pc'6fut'a^c\ 


and  thzoium  Oj$  t^ecmef/Lt/.    Sp^ci{^lc  cbj(Lctivii.s  oAd  Lis  tad  on  t/ie  ica'Ct6c  this 


METHODS  OR  STRATEGIES:     (lecture,  discussion ,  exercises ,  simulations ,  etc.,  and 
n<iteria  Is  to  be  used) 

Studeat6  -tecccue  individunt  tuitonlnq  a,j>  ntddtd  lOhHz  mKking  xt  tho^iK  oujh  pace  tiixouQh 
the  f^ix-st  ({Ik'C  chaptc-r-ti  oi  l\ode.nii  BaA-iC  Ge.ome.tAy  by  Ja^gen^en,  Motc/t,  and  VcnneHilij. 
The  t^xX  lii  iiupplement^d  by  ^mali-gxaap  IzctuAZS ,  e.xeAca>e6,  and  dcicoii^tw. 

TOTAL  NU^ER  OF  ^ 
MEETINGS  PbWJED  _£  APPROXIMATE  LENGTH  OF  MEETINGS   ^ 


CREDITS  OFFERED   (if  any):  I   CREDITS  IN  Geometry  I  

(number)  (subject  drt\i) 

BASIS  FOR  CREDIT  ASSIGNMENT:  (^-omplct  ion  of  above  objectives  ,  individualized  ob  jectivos  , 
participation  m  r^etmgs,  other)       Cied^f  iA)ltt  be  a.t.6iqned  on  tixe  bc.t^lS  objectives 

iatci (^acton,ity  met  a6  f^oCtom:    li>ee.  ■1eve,A^e.]  

STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  WORKSHOP:     Please  use  the  space  below  to  evaluate  this  workshop, 
indicating  what  you  learned,   liked  or  iislikod,  etc.,  and  return  this  form  to  your 
Learning  Coordinator  for  your  file.     Use  additional  pages  if  necessary. 


STUDENT'S  NO.  OF  WORKSHOP 


NAME. 


MEETINGS  ATTENDED   LC. 


 FWL-EBCE  Rev. 12/7^ 

!iirt'r::u\:  r;*.;;'':;*    ;v>2:**''^  -   '  '  V'* "  '  ^<        ♦  ■         "■  :'r»'''  iW-'; 
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WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION:  GEOMETRY  I 
(continued) 


Objecti  ves : 

The  student  will  be  able  to  accurately  perform  basic  geometric  operations 
(including  proofs)  which  reflect  an  understanding  of  the  following  geometric 
structures,  postulates,  and  theorums: 

1.  points,  lines,  and  planes; 

2.  angle  measure; 

3.  parallel  lines  and  planes; 

4.  congruent  triangles;  and 

5.  applying  congruent  triangles. 


Basis  for  Credit  Assignment: 

Each  of  the  above  objectives  represents  the  content  of  a  chapter  in  Modern 
Basic  Geometry  (Jurgensen,  Maier,  and  Donnelly).    The  course  covers  five 
chapters  in  the  text  and  is  followed  by  a  cumulative  review,    A  student  may 
opt  to  take  a  chapter  test  at  any  time  without  having  completed  the  exercises 
within  the  chapter.    If  he  uses  this  option  and  achieves  a  minimum  of  76% 
acc-racy,  he  will  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  chapter  and  objective. 
As  long  as  the  student  scores  75%  or  above,  he  may  proceed  through  each  succeed- 
ing chapter.    A  score  below  75%  will  Indicate  a  need  for  work  within  the  chap- 
ter.   At  this  point,  the  tutor  will  direct  the  student  to  the  particular 
sections  in  which  he  needs  additional  skills,  as  determined  by  the  test  results. 
After  completing  the  sections,  the  student  then  takes  a  chapter  test. 

The  student  will  be  awarded  1  EBCE  credit  for  each  chapter  test  completed  with 
a  minimum  of  75%  accuracy,  thereby  demonst»^ating  satisfactory  achievement  of 
an  objective.    Credit  for  achievement  of  the  fifth  objective  will  be  awarded 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  chapter  test  plus  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  cumulative  review  of  the  five  chapters. 
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WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION 


SuejLM/SK  ILL  AREA      GdomttAy  II   WORKSHOP  LEADER       Mg^ct/  StuaU 

MEETING  DATES  ^{ondom,  \))(idiXZ^doM .  and  VnA,dom         TIME    ]]:00  a.m.  -   /2:0(?  noon  

OBJECTIVES  FOR  STUDENTS        ?K2A(iquyUltZ:     SatOi  {^actoMJ  COmpi^tion       Gzome,t*iij  I. 
Goat:    StudQ,nU  loM  be  abte.  to  undz^btand  tho,  JdViat^Wi^  and  pKopt'ttie.ii  u^,  and  be 
ablo,  to  meo&u/ie  and  coYU^tnact,  ba^ic  plan  and  botid  qQ,omzXxic  f^igaK^,  Spcc<.<<c 
obj^ctlv(U  oA-e  ta^tzd  on  tht  K^vZA^^  Q|$  tku  6hee^.  


METHODS  OR  STRATEGIES:     (lecture,  discussion ,  exercises,  simulations,  etc.,  and 
rr^teria  Is  to  be  used) 

Stiide.nt{i  ^ecex^ve  individual  tuuto^ng  06  needed  uoituXz  ujonivin^  aX  thoAA  am  pace  tiiiough 
CkapteM  6  tkAcmgh  12  of^  Made^  BoA^c  Gtoma^ij  by  JuA^en^en,  Mocei.,  and  VonnaVLij, 

Tha  tzxX  Id  6uppZm(Lnt^d  by  ^maJil-QKoixp  tzctuxe^,  exe>^cc6e^,  and  da>cu6  bion6 . 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 

MEETINGS  PLANNED  If  APPROXIMATE  LENGTH  OF  MEETINGS^  

CREDITS  OFFERED  (if  any):  t   CREDITS  IN  Geoffiet/it/  II  

(number)  (subject  area) 

BASIS  FOR  CREDIT  ASSIGNMENT:    (complet ion  of  above  objectives ,   individualized  objectives , 
participation  in  meetings,  other)       Ciedct  u)M  be  O^digncd  on  tha  baUd  oj  ubjacUvdS 
^atUf^acXonx-ty  met  a*>  ^ottou)6:     (iec  id'Ctie) 


STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  WORKSHOP:     Please  use  the  space  below  to  evaluate  this  workshop, 
indicating  what  you  learned,  liJ^ed  or  disliked,  etc.,  and  return  this  form  to  your 
Learning  Coordinator  for  your  file.     Use  additional  pages  if  necessary , 


STUDENT* S  NO.  OF  WORKSHOP 

 MEETINGS  ATTENDED   LC. 
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WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION:  GEOMETRY  II 
(conti  nued) 


Objectives : 

The  student  will  be  able  to  accurately  perform  basic  geometric  operations 
which  reflect  an  understanding  of  the  following  concepts: 

1 .  quadrilaterals; 

2.  similar  polygons  and  right  triangles; 

3.  circles  and  constructions; 

4.  measuring  plane  and  solid  figures;  and 

5.  coordinate  geometry. 


Basis  for  Credit  Assignment: 

Each  of  the  above  objectives  represents  the  content  of  one  or  more  chapters  in 
Modern  Basic  Geometry  (Jurgensen,  Maier,  and  Donnelly).    The  course  covers 
seven  chapters  in  the  text.    A  student  may  opt  to  take  3  chapter  test  at  any 
time  without  having  completed  the  exercises  within  the  chapter.    If  he  uses 
this  option  and  achieves  a  minimum  of  75%  accuracy,  he  will  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  chapter.    As  long  as  the  student  scores  75^  or  above,  he  may 
proceed  through  each  succeeding  chapter.    A  score  below  75%  will  indicate  a 
need  for  work  within  the  chapter.    At  this  points  the  tutor  will  direct  the 
student  to  the  particular  sections  in  which  he  needs  additional  skills,  as 
determined  by  the  test  results.    After  completing  the  sections,  the  student 
then  takes  a  chapter  test. 

The  student  will  be  awarded  1  EBCE  credit  for  each  objective  met  by  completing 
the  appropriate  chapter  tests  with  a  minimum  of  75%  accuracy.    Credit  for 
achievement  of  the  fifth  objective  will  be  awarded  upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  chapter  test  plus  satisfactory  completion  of  the  cumulative  review  of 
all  chapters  in  the  course. 


-b^sud  C\ii<.cr  L'fiucaf.  ion 


WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION 


SUBJECT/SK  ILL  AREA  CormUiiUcatiOfli>  WORKSHOP  LEADER  HoKUld 


rCETiNG  DATES  TudsdaLp   TIME     ^O'^O  a.r^*   to  12:G0  nvon 

OBJECTIVES  FOR  STUDENTS   


Goat:    To  impwvz  each  itudcnV  s  abUXXie^  in  co^e  veAbaZ  and  Ut^Aacy  skMs  --  

x^adinci,  LvnA^Ung,  tcOLklm.  ^-i^t^yiinQ  --  and  in  p^xobt^m-sotvinq  and  pficcQ^sszii  {ywLUAij 
06  the.Lj  fiztatd  to  commimicjotLoni  £OitheAA.ng  Ln(^onmUxon,  analijzin^  and  in,tzfiprc.t<.ng  it, 
and  exp^e^AAoig  it  zi^iQ.cti\)zty  in  vaAyLou^  f^onnUi  and  mectca.    See  t/ie  icvet^e  f,ox  . 


METHODS  OR  STRATEGIES:     (lecture,  discussion,  exercises,  simulations ,  etc.,  and 
r^terials  to  be  used) 

Vm  vooKk^shop  take^  a&  iU  nauo  maXznlaJU       "subject  mattzn."  IcxiAninQ  expeu.ence.i  oitt  in 

tM  cotmuyiitij.  Read^>.j  and  ijonJJxnq  as-hignmont^  and  g^up  di6CussioyK>  oAe  a6eci  to  ctojviiij, 

jyijntli^^izQ,,  and  ^Q^injuxca  tho,  expeA^e/tce^,  idta^,  oiid  pKobiom  gzn(iAatQ,d  tii*ioaqh  activi- 
tio^  in  tho,  cormunA^ty» 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  P  , 

MEETINGS  PLANTED  APPROXIMATE  LENGTH  OF  MEETINGS  '  ^'^^^^^  


CREDITS  OFFERED  (if  any):_ 


2  to_J   CREDITS  IN  ^ngti^h 


(number)  (subject  area) 

BASIS  FOR  CREDIT  ASSIGNMENT:    (complet ion  of  above  objectives ,  individualized  objectives , 

participation  in  ineetings,     ther)         CAtdiU  ^0^  p^^poJUition  Udadinq)  and  paXtA.CipcitiOn 
in  voo^iuhop  di^cai^ion^ .    One,  addLLtioYiol  c^tdlt  jjo/t  complctLon  C(S  ($ouA  <LS^ay6  i^ith 
dmon^tAjobi^  imvH.ov^rmnt  in  lonXZinci  ikittb.    Addltionat  cA^dit  yo^^ibl^.   (See  ^ei^ctie) 

STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  WORKSHOP:     Please  use  the  space  below  to  evaluate  this  workshop, 
indicating  what  you  learned,  liked  or  disliked,  etc.,  and  return  this  form  to  your 
Learning  Coordinator  for  your  file.     Use  additional  pages  if  necessary. 


STUDENT'S  NO.  OF  WORKSHOP 

 MEETINGS  ATTENDED   LC. 


FWL-EBCE  Pev, i^/7S 
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WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION:  COMMUfllCATIONS 
(continued) 


OBJECTIVES: 


Oral  Communications 


1.  The  student  will  communicate  facts,  ideas,  and  feelings  in  an  appropriate 
and  effective  manner. 

2.  The  student  will  listen  effectively. 
Writing  Skills 

1.  The  student  will  communicate  facts,  ideas,  and  feelings  in  writing  so  that 
most  people  can  understand  what  was  stated. 

2.  The  student  will  write  letters,  descriptions,  and  reports  required  in 
daily  1 ife. 

3.  The  student  will  demonstrate  performance  of  writing  skills  necessary  for 
his  learning  experiences  and  activities  in  the  community. 

Reading  Skills 

1  The  student  will  read  selections  from  a  newspaper  or  other  popular  period- 
ical and  (a)  recognize  the  main  point(s);  (b)  recognize  the  author  s 
purpose;  and  (c)  locate  specific  facts  and  details. 

2  The  student  will  read  selections  required  for  learning  experiences  and 
conmunity  activities  and  (a)  define  the  author's  purpose  and  ^upport  that  . 
definition  with  evidence;  (b)  identify  and  explain  different  levels  of 
meaning  included  in  the  selection;  (c)  identify  biases  with  supporting 
evidence;  (d)  extend  interpretation  beyond  the  printed  information;  and 
(e)  recognize  and  describe  different  writing  styles. 

Problem-Sol vi nq  Skills 

1     The  student  will  define  a  problem  by  identifying  a  need  or  a  discrepancy 
beleS  wh^^^  This  can  be  in  a  personal, 

group,  societal,  academic,  or  career  situation. 

2.  The  student  will  use  a  variety  of  sources  and  techniques  of  data-gathering. 

3.  The  student  will  propose  or  analyze  alternative  solutions  and  connunicate 
his  evaluations  of  them. 
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WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION:  COMMUNICATIONS 
(conti  nued) 


BASIS  FOR  CREDIT  ASSIGNMENT: 


For  preparation  and  participation  in  the  workshop  (2  credits)  and  completion 
of  at  least  four  essays  with  demonstrable  improvement  in  writing  skills 
(1  credit),  students  may  earn  3  credits  in  English.    Students  may  choose  one 
of  several  options  to  earn  additional  credits  in  English.    These  options 
i  nclude: 

1.  Participation  in  a  related  tutorial  (grammar  review,  writing  skills, 
reading,  etc.).    Participation  must  be  documented  on  appropriate  forms. 

2.  Completion  of  written  project  products  in  which  efforts  to  improve 
writing  skills  are  evident. 

[If  this  option  is  selected,  early  drafts  of  products  must  be  submitted 
to  the  workshop  leader  for  review  and  criticism  well  in  advance  of  the 
project  deadline.    Final  drafts  must  then  demonstrate  improvement  in 
organization,  style,  granmatical  usage,  critical  thinking,  etc.  Students 
should  indicate  on  page  1  of  their  Student  Project  Plan  that  English 
credit  is  sought  (1  or  2  credits)  and  should  designate  the  workshop 
leader  as  one  of  their  evaluators  of  project  products  on  page  3  of  the 
Student  Project  Plan.    They  should  also  indicate  deadlines  for  both 
their  first   and  final  drafts  of  products.] 

3.  Completion  of  additional  assignments  negotiated  with  the  workshop  leader, 
e.g.,  reading  and  writing  beyond  the  minimum  required  for  the  workshop, 
related  to  the  student's  own  interests  and  needs.    Such  additional  work 
must  be  documented  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Plan  form. 

4.  Continuation  of  the  Communications  Workshop  in  a  subsequent  term. 

Students  should  decide  how  they  plan  to  earn  the  English  credit  they  desire  as 
soon  as  possible  and  obtain  their  Learning  Coordinator's  approval  of  their 
plans . 
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This  handbook  was  created  by  the  FAR  WEST  LABORATORY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  under  contract  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE). 
The  opinions  expressed  here  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  NIE  nor 
endorsement  by  any  other  government  agency. 


❖  1' 


❖  Far  West  Laboratory  was  established  through  a  Joint  Powers  Agreement  ❖ 
t  in  February,  1966.  Signatories,  as  of  January,  1976,  include  the  | 
<;  Regents  of  the  University  of  California;  the  California  State  Board  | 
I  of  Education;  the  Trustees  of  the  California  University  and  State  $; 

*  Colleges;  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  * 
t  District;  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada;  the  Nevada  State  | 
I  Board  of  Education;  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Utah;  | 
:^  and  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education.  % 

•:• 
•> 

t  The  Laboratory's  mission  is  to  carry  out  surveys,  research,  develop-  % 

%  ment,  and  demonstrations  in  education  and  to  disseminate  information  % 

I  derived  from  such  activities;  accompanying  programs  of  teacher,  % 

%  administrator,  and  parent  education  are  also  a  focus  of  the  Labora-  | 

%  tory's  work.    Programs  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  are  intended  to  ^: 

%  offer  a  clear  and  firm  prospect  of  being  implemented  by  schools  and  % 

t  other  educational  agencies.    In  the  course  of  these  efforts,  the  aim  | 

t  is  to  assure  that  the  evaluated  outcomes  of  research  and  development  :^ 

%  are  presented  effectively  to  schools  and  other  educational  agencies.  :> 

I  I 
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All  rights  reserved.    Copyright  for  these  materials  is  claimed  only  during  the 
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Introduction 


It  t6  not  by  hooJidinQ  monzy,  but  by  mploylng 
and  ^nvt6ting  It,  that  pnupoAty  accimuZatoJi 

KmoAyica;  and  thz  tmxhau^tiblz  Hyichu 
thz  count/iy  opzn  doAJiy  a  thousand  nojjo  n,oadUi 
to  tndu^tAy  and  commence  • 

F^noc6  J-  Gnxmd  [1839]* 


•  Ou/u  may  not  be  a  pz^zcX  6y6tm  but 
undzA       7  pzA  cznt  o{^  thz  pzoplz  o^ 
thz  mnZd  do  p/ioducz  nzanJty  50  pz/i 
cznt  0^  thz  iJOOKJid^ manu^acJUAzd  good6. 

—  Paul  G.  Hoiiman  (/950)^ 

Bu^^nU6  ha6  nzvzA  bzzn  tliz  but  tovzd  o^  AmeJiican  ^MtLtut^oM ,  but 
>cX6  standing  thz6z  day6  t6  thz  loiozst  In  mmoH,y;  (U  bu^inz66mzn  6zz 
it,  a  fu^nd  0|$  ch/ionA.c  dupui^t  o{^  than  hcu>  ba/ut  Into  ovznt  ho^titity 
.  .  .  expo4e6  OjJ  ao^ponatz  {jOH,ongdolng  havz  bzcomz  aJbno6t  ^outinz  .... 
Thz  No.  J  166 uz  uuMi  ckiz^  execuXcue6  o{^  majoK  co/ipoKotioM  thz6z 
day6  l6  thzin.  ouon  cAzdtbltity      and  40  pzn,  cznt  o{^  thz  top  mzn  potlzd 
Kioto  6pznd  op  to  hat{^  thzvi  ttmz  dzatlng  lA^ith  6uch  non'tAjadLLtional 
conczAn^  a6  coni>umzA  and  znvAJiomnzntaZ  a{^(^aiM>,  KoJicutioM  mXk  thz 
mzdia,  local  commuyiitiz6  and  govzn.mznt  at  alt  lz\jzt6. 

Neui6toeefe  (1976)^ 


Is  America  still  the  land  of  opportunity?    Has  the  fun  gone  out  of 
business?    The  dignity?    Has  our  standard  of  living  reached  its  limits?  Are 
we  headed  for  another  depression?    Are  we  exhausting  our  resources?  Has 
business  lost  its  social  conscience  and  ignored  its  social  responsibilities? 


*  Quoted  in  George  E.  Probst,  ed.,  The  Happy  Republic,  A  Reader  in  Tocqueville's 
America  (New  York:    Harper  Torchbooks,  1962). 

t  Quoted  in  F.X.  Sutton,  et  al» ,  The  American  Business  Creed  (New  York: 
Schocken  Books,  1962). 

§  "The  Embattled  Businessman,"  Newsweek,  February  16,  1976 
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The  Left  protests  that  our  government,  and  our  future*  is  beina  ...'  t'  • 
by  the  "corporate  interests."    The  Right  complains  that  the  free  ente^;'^  • 
system  is  being  destroyed  by  too  much  government  regulation,    "he  n<?^  ^.^^t,^" 
store  is  forced  out  of  business  by  discount  chains;  the  family  ^ar-  ?  v,*, 
under  the  corporate  umbrella  of  agribusiness.    The  worker  faces  r>sw  ; 
employment  and  inflation,  while  being  asked  to  subsidize  agriculture     i  ^ 
dustry  through  government  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  outright  grants  : 
the  businessman  is  caught  in  the  middle. 

Most  people  in  this  country  still  wcrk  in  private  enterprise,  ^j'^. 
dream  of  someday  owning  their  own  business,  being  their  own  boss,  w^^.^t 
their  prospects?    Is  small  business  becoming  an  endangered  species?    Shcu-l  • 
be  protected?    Why?    How?    How  does  business  really  operate?    Are  business 
owners  and  managers  as  ruthless  and  uncaring  as  some  people  say?    Can  ycu  ^^-r* 
in  private  enterprise  for  social  ends?    What  are  some  of  the  new  and  enerainq 
kinds  of  business?    Which  have  the  greatest  potential  for  survival  and  growth' 
Why? 

If  these  issues  concern  you,  you  can  explore  them  or  similar  ones  by 
planning  projects  using  the  framework  of  the  Commerce  Package,    You  can  also 
investigate  such  things  as  the  credit  system,  inflation,  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods,  and  the  effects  of  technology  on  our  economy. 

Additional  ideas  fo*^  projects  are  offered  throughout  the  package.  Check 
the  list  of  resources  at  the  end  for  people  and  organizations  you  might  work 
with.    Use  the  sample  projects  as  models  in  developing  your  own  Project  Plan. 
The  section  on  how  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  project  gives  detailed  instructions 
to  help  you  get  started.    Your  Learning  Coordinator  will  use  the  package  goals 
and  requirements  to  determine,  with  you,  the  kind  and  amount  of  credit  your 
project  will  earn.    Study  them  before  planning  your  project  and  you  will  be 
ahead  of  the  game. 

Through  your  project  and  your  participation  in  the  Commerce  Project  Semi- 
nar, you  should  become  more  aware  of  how  the  economic  system  works,  the  sources 
and  uses  of  economic  power,  and  the  social  benefits  and  problems  created  by 
mass  production,  advances  in  technology,  and  the  growth  of  large-scale  corpora- 
tions and  labor  organizations.    Besides  becoming  a  more  critical  consumer, 
you  can  explore  some  careers  in  business  and  economics,  and  learn  some  of  the 
techniques  and  skills  necessary  to  actively  participate  in  the  world  of  commerce. 
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Project  Ideas 


Labor  Unions 

Labor  unions  are  a  major  force  in  the  American  economy  and  in  the 
business  world.    What  kinds  of  jobs  are  unionized?    What  were  working 
conditions  like  before  workers  began  to  organize?    What  changes  did  unioniza- 
tion bring  about?    Can  unions,  as  some  employers  claim,  be  blamed  for  the 
upward  spiral  of  inflation?    What  effect  do  unions  and  the  whole  union 
structure  have  upon  prices,  the  job  market,  and  the  importation  and  sale  of 
foreign  goods  in  the  United  States?    What  is  the  role  of  a  union  leader?  How 
do  unions  make  decisions  on  issues  that  will  affect  the  economy?    How  do  they 
influence  politics  and  governmental  policies? 

The  Big  City  and  the  Neighborhood  Store 

In  the  United  States  there  has  long  been  a  tradition,  which  still  exists 
in  smaller  towns,  of  the  neighborhood  store  in  which  the  clerk  or  salesperson 
and  the  owner  are  one  and  the  same.    The  storekeeper  knows  most  of  his 
customers  on  a  first-name  basis  and  the  customers  are  long-standing  clients. 
How  has  the  growth  of  large  cities  changed  the  pattern  of  American  business? 
Is  the  small  shopowner  a  fading  figure  in  the  American  economy,  eased  out  by 
the  chains  and  discount  stores?    What  does  the  large  department  store  offer 
that  the  independent  small  shop  cannot?    What  are  the  advantages  of  the  small 
store?    Is  there  a  future  for  the  small  shopowner  in  the  neighborhoods  of  big 
cities?    How  must  they  operate  if  they  are  to  survive? 

Buyers 

Buyers  are  responsible  for  selecting  merchandise  which  sells  quickly, 
draws  few  complaints,  and  provides  sufficient  profit  margin  for  the  store  to 
operate.    How  does  a  buyer  learn  to  predict  whether  and  how  well  a  particular 
item  will  sell?   What  other  responsibilities  do  buyers  have?    Does  the 
merchandise  that  buyers  select  reflect  current  market  trends  and  fasions  or 
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do  buyers  set  them?    What  effect  do  buyers  have  on  your  ability  to  obtain  goods 
you  want  and  need?    How  can  you,  as  a  consumer,  influence  what  goods  stores  will 
offer  and  at  what  prices? 

The  Economy  and  the  Quality  of  Life 

Most  Americans  would  agree  that  one  of  our  primary  national  goals  should 
be  to  increase  the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  citizens.    We  are  not  necessar- 
ily agreed,  however,  on  what  constitutes  "good  living."    How  do       define  the 
good  life?   How  do  ^ojj  measure  the  "quality"  of  living?   The  government  has 
identified  a  certain  level  of  income  as  the  "poverty  level."    How  does  that 
match  with  your  definition  of  poverty?    The  government  publishes  statistics 
on  unemployment,  average  income,  real  income,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI), 
and  the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP).    What  are  these  things,  how  are  they 
measured,  and  what  do  they  tell  you  about  the  qualHy  of  life?   Are  other 
indicators  needed?   How  can  our  quality  of  life  be  improved?   Are  changes 
needed  in  our  governmental  policies  or  economic  system  to  achieve  the  "good 
life"  for  more  people?    Why?    How  feasible  are  the  changes  you  see  as  neces- 
sary? Why? 

Public  Versus  Private  Enterprise 

What  kinds  of  goods  or  services  should  be  provided  by  the  government 
rather  than  by  private  enterprise?   Why?    How  do  answers  to  this  question 
differ  in  different  societies  or  circumstances?    For  example,  the  United 
States  in  the  only  "western''  nation  in  which  railroads  are  operated  largely 
by  private  enterprise.    Why?    Should  the  railroads  be  nationalized?  Why 
or  why  not?   Many  people  argue  that  private  enterprise  is  inherently  more 
efficient  than  government.    Is  this  true?   Why?    How  do  you  know?    How  are 
management  decisions  made  in  business?    How  are  they  made  in  government 
agencies?    How  are  careers  in  business  or  public  administration  similar? 
How  do  they  differ? 
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Careers  You  Can  Explore 


There  is  an  almost  endless  array  of  careers  involved  in  the  daily  com- 
merce of  a  modern,  industrialized,  consumer-oriented  society.    Some  of  these 
careers  are  as  old  as  human  society  itself.    Others  are  so  new  that  we  have 
yet  to  figure,  out  what  exactly  to  call  them.    They  vary  greatly  in  work  per- 
formed, and  in  skills  and  training  required,  but  all  are  involved  in  seeking 
more  effective  ways  to  manage,  produce,  sell  or  distribute  goods  and  services. 
Through  your  project,  working  with  resources  in  the  community,  and  learning 
more  about  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  this  field,  you  can  explore 
some  of  these  careers  and  learn  more  about  your  own  interests  and  goals  in 
the  process. 


accountant 

investment  broker 

adninistrati ve  aide 

labor  arbitrator 

advertising  manager 

landlord 

advertising  copy  writer 

layout  person 

association  manager 

market  research  analyst 

art  director 

operating  manager 

banker 

personnel  analyst 

bookkeeper 

personnel  manager 

business  manager 

production  manager 

business  reporter 

public  relations  manager 

buyer 

purchasing  agent 

city  manager 

real  estate  agent 

clerk 

salesperson 

commeri cal  artist 

secretary 

commercial  photographer 

shipping  clerk 

company  president 

small  business  owner 

company  vice  president 

statistician 

display  designer 

stenographer 

economist 

stock  broker 

employment  counselor 

systems  analyst 

financial  consultant 

traffic  manager 

income  tax  consultant 

training  supervisor 

insurance  broker 

typist 

insurance  consultant 

union  business  agent 

warehouse  manager 
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How  to  Plan  and  Complete  a  Project 


Your  project  might  begin  with  a  desire  to  explore  a  career,  to  dig  into  a 
social,  scientific,  or  political  problem,  to  work  with  a  particular  resource, 
or  to  earn  credits  required  to  graduate  or  to  pursue  your  educational  and  career 
goals.    Wherever  you  start,  you  will  need  shortly  to  decide  what  you  will  be 
doing,  with  whom,  and  what  you  plan  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through 
your  project*    You  are  essentially  planning  your  own  course  of  study,  just  as 
a  teacher  must  plan  a  class*    Your  plans  must  be  in  writing  so  that  you,  your 
Learning  Coordinator,  and  the  resources  with  whom  you  are  working  all  know  what 
you  hope  to  accomplish*    Your  plans  will  grow  and  change  as  you  work  on  the 
project;  make  sure  these  changes  are  recorded  and  approved  by  your  Learning 
Coordinator  (LC)*    At  a  time  agreed  upon  by  you  and  your  LC  —  about  one  month 
before  you  plan  to  complete  your  project      you  will  be  asked  to  develop  a 
final  Project  Plan  which  then  becomes  a  learning  contract  you  are  promising  to 
keep  in  return  for  the  credit  you  seek*    Below  are  some  pointers  for  how  to 
plan  and  complete  a  project*    They  offer  a  guide  only*    Where  you  will  need  to 
start  and  how  you  will  proceed  depends  on  how  clear  an  idea  you  have  of  what 
you  want  to  do*    Beginning  from  scratch,  you  should  do  the  following* 

Finding  a  Topic 

1*    Read  through  the  project  ideas,  sample  projects,  and  lists  of  resources 
in  the  packages  to  find  out  what  you  can  do  and  learn  with  the  people  and 
organizations  who  are  ready  to  work  with  you* 

2*    Meet  with  your  LC  to  discuss  your  interests: 

•  what  you  want  to  explore      a  career,  a  subject,  an  issue,  or 

a  combination  of  these      and  the  kinds  of  things  you  would  like 
to  learn; 

•  which  package  you  should  use,  who  is  coordinating  it,  and  when 
the  project  seminar  meets;  and 

•  which  resources  you  want  to  or  ought  to  contact* 
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3.  Attend  some  project  seminar  meetings  to: 

•  get  ideas,  suggestions,  and  assistance  in  planning  your  project 
from  the  Package  Coordinator  and  the  other  students,  and 

•  broaden  your  knowledge  of  careers,  issues,  problems,  ideas,  and 
techniques  related  to  the  package. 

4.  Choose  some  resources  that  interest  you,  plan  Orientation  visits  using 
a  Project  Sketch,  visit  the  resources,  discuss  your  ideas  with  them, 
and  explore  possible  project  topics.    The  purpose  of  your  Orientations 
should  be  to  help  you  find  out  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn 
how  to  do,  where,  and  with  whom,    NOTE:    You  must  go  beyond  these  brief 
Orientations  to  really  plan  and  complete  a  worthwhile  project.  You 
may  wish  to  broaden  your  knowledge  of  an  issue  or  career  by  visiting 
several  resources  and  working  with  one  or  two  at  the  Exploration  level. 
Or  you  may  wish  to  dig  into  a  subject  or  career  and  develop  some  expert 
knowledge  or  skills  through  working  with  one  resource  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 


Developing  a  Plan 

5.    When  you  have  settled  on  an  area  of  interest,  start  planning  your  project 
on  a  Student  Project  Plan."  See  the  sample  projects  in  this  package  for 
models.    If  you  have  trouble  understanding  what  your  project  should  look 
like  on  paper,  see  your  LC  and  the  Package  Coordinator,    After  three  or 
four  Orientation  visits  to  resources,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  follow- 
ing {and  complete  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Project  Plan): 

•  Describe  the  theme  of  your  project. 

•  Pose  significant  questions  you  will  investigate. 

•  List  the  resources  you  have  used  and  plan  to  use  in  completing 
your  project.    (If  no  resources  are  available  in  your  area  of 
interest,  you  may  have  to  recruit  some  yourself.    Ask  your  LC 
and  the  Resource  Analyst  for  help.) 

•  Identify  related  reading  or  other  research  materials  you  will 
use  and  how  you  will  use  them, 

•  Identify  special  requirements  or  prerequisites. 

•  Estimate  how  long  your  project  will  take. 
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6.    After  two  or  three  more  visits  with  your  resources »  you  should  be  able  to: 

•  State  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through  your 
project  (your  goals)  and  how  you  will  demonstrate  you  have  learned 
it  (your  indicators).    Pace  your  work  by  making  some  indicators  due 
earlier  than  others.    Be  sure  that  your  goals  and  indicators  include 
at  least  one  product.    REMEMBER:    You  can  change,  refine,  add  to,  or 
delete  goals  and  indicators  until  the  cutoff  date  decided  upon  by 
you  and  your  LC,  after  which  your  Project  Plan  becomes  a  learning 
contract. 

•  If  you  want  someone  in  addition  to  your  LC  to  evaluate  your  work 
(such  as  a  Resource  Person  or  the  Package  Coordinator),  ask  that 
person  if  he  or  she  is  willing  to  do  it.    Only  those  who  have 
agreed  to  evaluate  your  products  and/or  performance  should  be 
listed  as  evaluators  on  the  last  paqe(s)  of  your  Student  Project 
Plan. 

•  Be  sure  that  your  project  will  be  worth  the  amount  and  type  of 
credit  you  wish  to  receive.    (With  your  LC,  compare  your  project 
goals  and  indicators  with  the  package  goals  using  the  goal  check- 
list.)   If  you  cannot  meet  the  package  requirements  for  the  amount 
and  type  of  credit  you  want  with  one  project,  do  two. 

•  Be  sure  to  discuss  your  project  topic  with  your  resources  and  work 
with  them  to  firm  up  your  Plan. 


Completing  Your  Project 

7.  Work  with  your  resources,  do  your  research  and  related  reading,  and  have 
weekly  discussions  with  your  LC,  keeping  him  or  her  informed  of  your 
interests,  goals,  and  activities. 

8.  Whenever  possible,  relate  work  you  are  doing  in  workshops  or  other  supple- 
mentary activities  to  your  projects.    (For  example,  bring  early  drafts  of 
project  reports  to  your  English  instructor  or  tutor  to  have  them  reviewed 
and  critiqued. ) 

9.  Attend  project  seminar  meetings  to  give  progress  reports,  share  your  exper- 
iences, get  help  in  solving  problems  you  encounter,  and  learn  how  other 
students*  projects  and  yours  are  related  to  a  common  subject/career  area. 

10.  Wrap  up  your  project  and  submit  it  for  credit  by: 

•  completing  products  and  performance  tests  which  demonstrate  what 
you  have  learned.    (Products  can  be  written  reports  or  er^ays, 
photographic  essays  or  drawings,  audio-  or  videotape  recordings, 
or  other  media.    Performance  tests  can  be  oral  reports,  presenta- 
tions, or  actual  tasks  at  a  resource  site.) 
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•  having  your  products  and/or  performance  reviewed  and  evaluated 
by  the  persons  designated  on  your  Project  Plan,    (Be  sure  your 
evaluators  record  their  assessments  on  the  last  page(s)  of  your 
Project  Plan,    If  you  agree,  with  the  evaluation,  add  your 
initials.    If  you  disagree,  state  your  reasons  in  the  "Comments" 
column, ) 

•  completing  a  Project  Summary  Report  evaluating  your  own  work  and 
requesting  the  amount  and  type  of  credit  you  think  you  have 
earned  through  your  project. 

Turn  in  your  Student  Project  Plan,  product(s),  and  Project  Summary  Report 
to  your  LC  for  review,  evaluation,  and  assignment  of  credit. 
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Project  Seminars 


One  of  the  ways  to  make  learning  come  alive  is  to  talk  about  it      to  share 
what  turns  you  on  rnost,  get  help  with  problems,  see  if  your  insights  make  sense 
to  others,  and  maybe  even  argue  some  about  ideas  or  solutibns.    Project  seminars 
are  a  series  of  meetings  where  students  working  in  related  subject  areas  can 
come  together  and  rap  about  questions  and  issues  common  to  the  field  they're 
all  exploring.    The  meetings  can  be  useful  in  a  number  of  ways. 

•  First,  they  can  help  you  with  ideas  for  projects.    If  you  don't 
already  have  one,  listening  to  other  students  kick  around  their 
interests  may  trigger  an  idea  of  your  own,  some  direction  you 
hadn't  thought  of.    If  you  do  have  a  project  in  mind,  these 
discussions  can  help  you  clarify  and  focus  it,  plus  give  you 
some  good  leads  for  resources  to  visit. 

•  You  can't  be  sure  what  you  know  or  how  well  you  know  it  until 
you  try  to  explain  it  to  someone  else.    Testing  your  findings  on 
others,  bouncing  ideas  or  conclusions  off  them,  and  describing 
particular  experiences  can  help  you  get  a  firmer  grasp  on 

what  you're  learning.  -You  may  find  you  know  more  than  you 
thought  or  see  that  some  of  your  answers  need  rethinking. 

•  Through  your  own  project,  you  will  be  able  to  explore  only  some 
of  the  interesting  ideas,  techniques,  issues,  and  careers  related 
to  this  package.    Your  fellow  students  will  have  the  same  problem. 
But  together,  in  the  project  seminars,  you  can  learn  from  each 
other's  research  and  experiences,  thus  expanding  your  knowledge 
of  the  field  in  general. 

•  In  the  same  way,  talking  with  guest  speakers,  viewing  films,  or 
visiting  relevant  community  resources  as  a  group  will  broaden 
your  understanding  of  the  discipline  and  related  careers. 

•  Project  seminars  provide  a  resource  you  can  tap  to  solve  problems 
encountered  in  carrying  out  your  project.    If  you*re  having 
trouble  working  with  a  particular  Resource  Person,  finding  sources 
of  information  about  your  topic,  or  deciding  what  kind  of  product 
will  best  cormunicate  your  findings,  other  students  and  the 
Package  Coordinator  can  help  you  analyze  alternatives  and  find  a 
sol ution. 

•  Finally,  you  may  discover  that  some  students  share  your  interests 
and  concerns  and  would  like  to  combine  talents  and  energies  into 
a  group  project.    Working  jointly  you  can  sometimes  tackle  bigger 
problems  and  cover  more  ground. 
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Using  the  Package  Goals 


The  goals  on  the  following  pages  outline  some  important 
kinds  of  learning  which  should  be  included  in  your  project. 
They  are  meant  to  stretch  your  imagination  and  to  help  you 
develop  a  worthwhile  Plan,  not  to  confine  your  thinking. 
Minimum  requirements  for  a  project  are  given,  so  that  you 
and  your  Learning  Coordinator  have  standards  for  judging 
whether, your  project  is  roughly  equal  in  amount  of  work  to 
a  class  in  the  subject.    These  goals  and  requirements  are 
broadly  stated  to  allow  you  great  freedom  in  deciding  exactly 
what  you  will  learn,  with  whom,  how  you  will  demonstrate  your 
new  knowledge  or  skills,  and  who  will  evaluate  your  work. 

When  you  have  drafted  your  Project  Plan,  compare  it  with 
the  package  goals  and  requirements.    You  can  use  the  goal 
checklist  to  make  certain  your  Plan  is  complete.    If  you  have 
trouble  understanding  the  goals  or  how  to  use  them,  ask  your 
Learning  Coordinator  for  help. 
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Experxence^Based  Career  Education 


COtf:RCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 


STUDENT'S  NA^E 


DATE 


PROJECT  TITLE 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


I.  BASIC  SKILLS 


One  element 
from  each 
group 


2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 


All  eleaentM 


3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPf^T 


Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

tkro  elements 
from  b 


Acquiring  Inforaation 


I  ]  reading 
[  ]  listening 
[  1  observing 


Cotmaunicating  Information 


I  ]  *rriting 
[  ]  speaking 
[  )  inmvating 


[  ] 
t  3 
[  ] 


define  the  problem  or  issue 
identify  sources  of  information 
use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 


[  1  organize  the  infomation  obtained 
[  ]  evaliiate  proposed  solutions 


[la,  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[  ]  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[  I  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[  I  qxialifications  for  entry 

[  I  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[  I  current  and  projected  demand 

[  I  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[  I  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[  1  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[  1  b,  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

(  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  ]  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  I  acquiring  job-entry  skills  auid  career- 
related  experience 
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COMMERCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


fou  may  select  five  elements  from  Goal  4,  5  cr  6,  or  you  can  combine  elements  from 
rack  as  long  as  you  select  five  altogether. 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


4.  ECONOMICS 


At  .least  five 
elements  or 
five  compaT" 

able  elements 


5.  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 


resources 

production 

distribution 

money 

property 

capitalism 

credit 

demand 

welfare 

taxes 

power 

labor 

recession 

poverty 

prosperity 

inflation 

other  (specify) 


forms  of  business 

relationship  between  management  and  labor 

impact  on  business  of  ch2mges  in  technology 

economic  cycles 

business/client  relationship 

business  forecasting 

mamagement  skills  and  techniques 

methods  of  obtaining  capital 

business  values  and  ethics 

sales  planning  and  marketing 

advertising 

government  policies  and  regulations 
business  record  keeping 
accounting  models 

other  (specify)  
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COWERCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


6. 


co^^£RCE 

SKILLS  AND 
TEChMIQUES 


At  least  five 

elements  or 
five  compar" 
able  elements 


conducting  surveys 
analyzing  statistical  data 
preparing  a  budget 

writing  business  proposals  or  reports 
composing  business  letters 


)  operating  office  machines  and  equipment 


) 


naintaining  and  performing  minor  repairs  on 

office  equipment 
using  different  kinds  of  filing  systems 
posting  receipts  and  expenses  to  ledgers 
arranging  displays  of  goods 
hamdling  cash  and  credit  transactions 
writing  advertising  copy 
illustrating  advertising  copy 
resolving  interpersonal  conflicts 
contributing  to  group  efforts 
dealing  with  the  public 
typing  letters,  memos,  and  reports 
other  (specify)^  
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Course  Equivalencies 


One  of  your  concerns  in  developing  a  project  should  be  earning  credits 
you  need  for  graduation.  Depending  on  the  focus  of  your  project  within  the 
broad  field  of  comnerce,  you  may  earn  credit  in  any  of  these  subject  areas: 

Business  and  Economics 


Business  Communications 
Business  Law 
Business  Math 
Business  Psychology 


Commercial  Art 
Consumer  Education 
Economics 

Introduction  to  Business 


Technical  Skills 

In  order  to  receive  credit  in  the  following  subjects^  you  will  have 
to  meet  performance  standards  generally  employed  in  courses  or 
demonstrate  entry -level  Job  skills. 


Accounting  I,  II  Record  Keeping 

Business  Machines  I,  II  Salesmanship 
Data  Processing  Speedwriting 
Merchandising  '  Stenography  I,  II 

Office  Procedures  Typing  I,  II 


Your  Learning  Coordinator  will  help  you  determine  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  credit  you  will  earn  when  you  complete  your  project.    Your  LC  will  also 
help  you,  if  necessary,  to  develop  or  expand  your  project  plan  to  earn  the 
type  of  credit  you  desire* 


Sample  Projects 


What  does  a  good  Project  Plan  look  like?    The  samples 
on  the  following  pages  show  projects,  each  worth  5  or  10 
credits,  focusing  on  different  topics,  issues,  and  careers. 
Browse  through  them  for  ideas.    Look  at  them  when  planning 
your  own  project  to  see  how  to  write  goals  and  indicators. 
Use  them  to  trigger  ideas  of  your  own,  and  as  concrete 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  things  you  can  do  with  the  re- 
sources available.    By  changing  it  to  suit  your  interests, 
you  can  even  take  one  of  the  sample  projects  and  make  it 
your  own. 
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Sample  Project  1 
Advertising  and  the  Consumer 


Are  you  concerned  about  consumer  rights?    Would  you  like  to  explore  the 
issue  and  acquire  firsthand  information  about  the  advertising,  selling,  and 
buying  of  a  product?    If  so,  here  is  one  way  you  might  go  about  it. 

•  Retail  stores  and  chains  advertise  to  inform  the  public  about  the 
products  they  have  for  sale.    Visit  the  advertising  department  of 
a  large  department  store.    What  kinds  jf  ads  does  it  print?  Are 
they  aimed  at  men?    At  mothers?    At  children  or  teenagers?  What 
happens  from  the  idea  stage  to  the  final,  printed  advertisement? 
How  expensive  is  advertising?    Is  it  worth  what  it  costs?  Why? 
How  does  advertising  work?    What  makes  you  buy  something  you've 
heard  about  in  an  ad? 

•  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  ads  and  all  types  of  companies  and 
organizations  use  advertising  of  one  sort  or  another.    Visit  the 
advertising  departments  of  more  than  one  type  of  company.  Compare 
how  the>  use  advertisements.    Do  some  kinds  of  ads  offend  you?  What 
kind?    Why?    What  kinds  of  ads  sell  the  most  products?  Why? 

•  How  much  do  you,  as  a  consumer,  depend  on  advertising  when  buying 
things?    Keep  a  record  of  the  things  you  and  your  family  or  friends 
buy  over  a  two-week  period.    How  many  of  th^m  were  advertised  in  the 
newspaper  or  on  radio  or  TV?    How  often  do  you  go  to  a  sale  that's 
been  advertised  in  the  paper?    Do  you  usually  buy  something  there 
other  than  what  was  on  sale?    What  kind  of  information  do  you  think 
should  be  in  an  ad?    Should  products  live  up  to  their  advertised 
claims? 

•  What  can  a  consumer  do  when  he  or  she  wishes  to  complain  about  a 
product  and  the  store  says  it  is  not  responsible?   Most  big  cities 
have  a  consumer  complaint  or  consumer  action  agency.    There  are  also 
branches  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  in  every  city.    Visit  these 
agencies  to  learn  about  the  types  of  complaints  consumers  make  and 
what  is  done  about  them. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 
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f'ypf.'ritP.n^o-Bdseri  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


STUDENT      Pat  Rcd^i^guzz 


DATE  2/S/76 


I.  AREA  OF  INTEREST   (Ldst  the  specific  career,  subjoct,  or  issue  area  uou  want  t  :> 
'jxplore  as  a  possible  project) 

con6umZA  'Xiglitii  

II.  vyHAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  ^EA  OF 
INTEREST? 

J  ^   i^hat  6houLd  I  dc       I  ioaytt  to  complain  about  ^omet^nq  I  bougkt:?  

2^   ^haX  kindU>  ok  ad&  make,  ipzovlz  bun  tkLnQ6?  

Hocv  much  that^  b  jiOid  in  an  ad  Vuiz?  


4.  ^kat  pK2.v(Vicution  i6  ne.2.d(id  {^on.  job^  in  gjdvQJitUiii^? 

5.  


6.  . 
7. 


III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

RP^^CR  (Circle  one)    Ro^e'^  VcpaAXmznt  Stofit   Phone  ^H-Zlli 


Address   ^SOl  S^oodiMtf     I  Jane  Cla/di,  kdvcKtU>ina  Manage.^)  

^RO/CR  ^Circle  one)    Looa  l^cGuckin.  Public  Rel.  Mg^.  Phcne-^MzAlU  

Address  ^nion  Chmicol  Companif,  SGO  Jone^  StAceX  

RP/Ro(cR^{Circle  one)    BeX^e,^  8a6^n&^^  BuACOLl  Phone  656-021  1  

Address    1201  li)e6t  Eiqkth  Avcnaz  

OTHER  RESOURCES  (GivG  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc.) 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDE(S)      (X]Yes     (   ]No       (If  not,  give  reacons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


DATE. 


76 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 

(X]  The 

- 

student 

L 

has 

decided 

to  do  a  project  in 

thi s  interest  area . 

I   1  The 

student 

has 

decided 

not  to  pursue  this 

interest  further  because : 

TAKE    VOU^^  copy  Of  THIS   SKETCH  WITH   VOU   TO  GUlVE 
VOUR  ORIFWTATIOW  ACTIl/ITIES  WHEV  V1S>1  J  RESOURCES. 


'rH-uti  -tn:     Iviiinal   (White)  -  W; 


^tUiicn"' ; 
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Fxpcrience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT 


Pat  RodnyLQLUii 


'    L'.  APPROV 


PROJECT  NO. 


PACKAGE 


DATE 


DATE  PROJECT  STARTED 


TECHNICAL  ADVISOR(S)  (If  any) 


I .  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


A,  ritic 


\dveAZUing  and  tkz  CoYiJt>umzK 


PL/^^JNED  CREDITS 

Subject  Area(s) 

1, 

lyU/LodwcJxon  to  8a6^ne^4 

F.BCE  Credits 
5 

2, 

CoYiAumzA  EducjaXion 

5 

3. 

Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)   . 

I  plan  to  taxxAn  Aome  oj  thz  puApo^z^  and  tzchnlgyuU  advoAtUinQ;  to  6tudy  thz 
zijzdt  oj  adv^AtUing  on  tkz  bwjinq  habiU  oj  my^ntj,  my  jamUy,  and  my  i{^end6; 

and  to  izoAn  \xkat  a  cuon^uimK  can  do  ifj  hz  jznl^  that  a  pKodact  toa^  jaU^Zy  

advzhtJjiZd  ofi  l&  dzjzctivz,  


r .  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 
U/hat  l6  tkd  puJtpo6z  oj  nj^JbuZ  advejutuing?    Vo  aJUi  ^toKZ6  and  companioA  adv^fitl^z 

{^OK  thz  Afljne  ^giUofto?    What  happen6  f^^om  the  turn  an  idza      thought      until  an 

ad      p^yintzd?    Hoijo  of^tzn  do  mo6t  pzoptz  biuf  pfiodaQjJ>  becaiuse  oj  an  adv^nX^!i(L~ 

mn.t?    Hw  do  ad6  Qzt  paopla  to  biuj  thAJiQ6?    Vo  (con)  mo6t  pKoducX^  tivz  up  tp 

th(UA  ad\}(inJjJi(mzYvU'^   What  con  a  donJt^umvi  do  id  ha  i(eeX&  a  p^odudt  ha(>  been 

fjOtAeZy  advWtibzd  ofi  i6  d^d^dtivz?  


FOR  LEARNING  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 


Mid" 

End-of- 

Term 

Term 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

FWL-EBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAT^ 


Page  2  of  5 


i  I      I :  't-NT     (CATION  OF  RPs,  ROs,   S  CRs 

A    Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 


nt' source  iVame 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

Rc'6c'*  dzpa/iXynzYVi  Stolid 
Janp.  CloAh,  Ad  MaviagQA. 

ISOl  Bnjoadoay 

SSl-ZllZ 

X 

5% 

Uruion  ChmicaZ  Company 
SOO  Jonz6  StAdtt 

S94~IS19 

X 

2 

1201  Diz^t  Sth  Avdmiz 

6S6'0211 

X 

/ 

B,   Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUFT  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  ROJ 


Resource  Name 


Address 


ISO  /  Snjoadoay 


Phone 


681-2112 


Acty  *Level 


RP 


RO 


CR 


Est. 
Hours 


10 


Union  ChmicaZ  Company 
800  Jom6  SViZfU  


^94-45/9 


10 


1201  \JiQJ>t  8th  Avenue 


6S6-0211 


SmoJLZ  Ba4^e64  Kdsnin. 
4S0  GiJbnan  Avenue, 


SS6-4824 


O  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;   I  =  Investigation 

C,     Related  Reading/ Research     (Give  Titles) 
The,  Hidden  VeA^iLadeJUi  by  Mance  PdckoKd 


KdveJUAJiiY\Q  Age  magazine 


ReatUy  in  AdveAZUlng  by  Ro66e^  Reeves 


III.  SPECIAL  REQUIREN€NTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides,     Soms  sites  requite  special  insurance,  health  certificates,  etc  J 


A .   Prequisi tes 


Moiae  a  Ke^eAvaZion  ioK  the  SCQ?E  mniit>kov. 


B,  Materials  or  Equipment   .  

IV.  ESTINWTED  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 


A.  Site  Visits^— Llh—  Hrs.       Product  Production, 


40 


B.  Reading 


10 


.  Hrs. 
Hrs. 


LAST  DATE  FOR  COMMIT.MENT 
ro  COMPLETE  'mJECT   


5/5/76 


TOTAL 

HOURS  iS2k 


COMPLETION  DATE 


6/10/76 
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Bxper ience-Based  Career  Education 

COMMERCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S  NAME          Pdt  Ro(PUgu(lz                                          DATE  3/15/76 

PROJECT  TITLE           AdvtAJUJilng  and  the,  Con6umtK 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1,  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

[X)  readifig 
[  ]  listening 
[X]  observing 

Commxmicating  Information 

[  3  writing 
[X)  speaking 
[X)  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[X]  define  th^  problem  or  issue 

[X]  identify  sources  of  infonwition 

[X)  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[X]  organize  the  information  obtained 

[X]  evaluate  proposed  solutions 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

♦ 

IX)  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[Xl  roles  and  function  of  ecq?loyee 

[Xl  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

IXl  qualifications  for  entry 

[xl  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

IX]  current  and  projected  demand 

[XJ  union  or  professional  affiliations 

IXl  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

(xl  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[  ]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[XI  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  ]  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  ]  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  cai*eer- 
related  experience 
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COMMERCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  ChECKLIST  (Continued) 

'fou  rruy  select  five  elements  fvom  Goal  4,  5,  or  6,  or  you  can  oonbine  elements  from 

'^ach  08  long  as  you  select  five  altogether. 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUI RED 

CI  CMPKJT   r\o    TP r  wM  T  ni  IP 
tLtntNl    UK  ltUnrNi(s^Ut 

i+.  ECONOMICS 

At  least  five 

(  I  resources 

elements  or 

(  ]  production 

fivG  compar- 

[  1  distribution 

able  elements 

t  ]  money 

[  ]  property 

[  ]  capitalism 

[  1  credit 

[  ]  demand 

[  ]  welfare 

[  ]  taxes 

[  ]  power 

[  I  labor 

[  1  recession 

[  1  poverty 

[  1  prosperity 

[  ]  inflation 

[  ]  other  (specify)  ■  

5.  BUSINESS 

At  least  five 

[  ]  forms  of  business 

EDUCATION 

elements  or 

[  1  relationship  between  management  and  labor 

five  compar- 

[ 1  impact  on  business  of  changes  in  technology 

able  elements 

[  1  economic  cycles 

[XI  business/client  relationship 

[  1  business  forecasting 

[  1 .management  skills  and  techniques 

[  1  methods  of  obtaining  capital 

[  1  business  values  and  ethics 

fXl  sales  planning  and  marketing 

[XI  advertising 

[  1  govemiaent  policies  and  regulations 

[  1  business  record  keeping 

[  ]  accounting  models 
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COt€RCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CI-ECKI.rST  (Continued) 

GOAL 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

6.  COf^MERCE 
SKILLS  AND 
TEOMIQUES 

At  least  five 

elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

(X]  conducting  surveys 

[Xl  analyzing  statistical  data 

[X]  preparing  a  budget 

[X]  writing  business  proposals  or  reports 

[  ]  composing  business  letters 

[  ]  operating  office  machines  and  equipment 

[  ]  maintaining  and  performing  minor  repairs  on 

office  equipment 
[  ]  using  different  kinds  of  filing  systems 
[  ]  posting  receipts  and  expenses  to  ledgers 
1X1  arranging  displays  of  goods 
[  ]  hamdling  cash  and  credit  tiansactions 
(Xl  writing  advertising  copy 
IX)  illustrating  advertising  copy 
[  ]  resolving  interpersonal  conflicts 
[  ]  contributing  to  group  efforts 
[  ]  dealing  with  the  public 
[  ]   typing  letters,  memos,  and  reports 
fXl  ntJier  ^sfx^rrify^  cDnductLnQ  mohkeX  ^eo/LcA 

6tudLe^ 
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Sample  Project  2 
Opening  a  Small  Business 


If  you  are  interested  in  finding  out  how  to  start  a  small  business,  this 
project  is  one  approach.    Its  emphasis  is  on  accounting  principles  and  tech- 
niques, smal 1 -business  management  techniques,  and  aspects  of  the  law  important 
to  small  business, 

•  The  Small  Business  Administration  has  considerable  information  about 
starting  a  small  business.    It  is  a  good  place  to  begin  because  it 
will  give  you  ideas  for  the  rest  of  your  project, 

•  An  accountant  or  bookkeeper,  preferably  for  a  small  business,  is  the 
best  source  of  information  about  the  accounting  principles  and  tech- 
niqu3S  you'll  want  to  learn,    A  small-business  proprietor  can  tell 
you  the  breadth  of  information  you'll  need.    If  you  are  interested 
and  have  the  time,  you  might  want  to  compare  small  and  large-business 
accounting  techniques  to  find  out  the  differences  between  them, 

•  To  learn  some  accounting  principles  and  techniques  and  how  to  use 
them  you  will  need  to  either  engage  in  some  intensive  independent 
study  (programmed  texts  are  available)  or  take  a  course  as  well  as 
work  with  a  Resource  Person  in  the  field. 

•  The  proprietor  of  a  small  business  and  the  manager  of  a  slightly  larger 
company  can  help  you  learn  about  management  techniques.    The  techniques 
used  by  professional  managers  are  equally  important  .to  the  owner/ 
manager  of  a  small  business.    Each  person  will  have  a  slightly  differ- 
ent point  of  view,  but  both  could  be  helpful  in  your  research, 

•  An  RP  at  a  bank  can  give  you  additional  information  about  how  to  go 
about  starting  a  business,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  getting  loans. 
An  insurance  agent  can  provide  you  with  information  about  needed 
insurance  coverage. 

•  Legal  aspects  should  be  investigated  with  a  lawyer.    The  county  legal 
paper  could  be  especially  helpful  since  it  is  in  such  a  paper  that  a 
new  business  announces  itself.    The  editor  of  such  a  paper  is  usally 
also  a  lawyer. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


tr,  :  '..iri  your  r^t^s  mr-'s^  V^lt^ritatz 'yris ,  -'btaiyi  'jour  '^eai'King  "<  ovdin^^ 
f  re  visiting  a  res.xirce. 


STUDENT  Ck(M 


DATE  n/S/75 


AREA  OF  INTEREST  (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  uou  want  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 


II.     VA-IAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  ^EA  OF 
INTEREST? 

Whcut  do  uoui  nzzd  to  fenotu  to  6tcvU  a  6mall  bui&im66?  

2    Hou)  do  you  mamge,  a  boA^ne^A?  '_  


3    Would  I  fidJoJUiii  tikz  to  go  into  boA^neAA  qo^  my^zlj?  

4^  What  l6  a  tifplcaZ  mnk  day  tiiiz  joK  a  6maJU'bii(>in^^6  otoneA? 


6.. 

7. 

8. 


III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

R^RO/CR  (Circle  one)     CecXfc  Leuig 


Phone  ^39^6300 


^ddress       P^op^e^A  Rutfe,   ?63  FAiUtfe/iji  SJyiiLf^ 


RP/^(^  (Circle  one)      ^"^^^  R/iAiwgAA  AHmJ »JAt/tntJ nvt     Phone -ISl^Jlll  

Address       1040  ^oaduikLy,  ^UAJte.  760  

RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one)  ^^^'^^  

Address  

OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc.) 


I  HAVE  READ  IHE  RESOURCE  GUIDE(S)      [XI Yes     (  iNo       (If  not,  give  reasons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


DATE. 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


[X]  The  student  has  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area, 

[  ]  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 


TAKE   VOUR  COPV  Of  THIS  SKETCH  WITH   /OU   TO  GUlVl 
VOUR  ORIEWTATTOW  ACTIl/ITTES  a/H£^/  VJSll  1  RESOURCES. 


Distribution:    Original  (Whitp)  -  LC;  YelloD  -  Student;  Pink  -  Resource  Analys: 

FWL-EBCE  Rev. 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT  BUZyChow 


lc  approval 

TECHNICAL  ADVISORCS)  (if  any) 


PROJECT  NO. 
DATF 


PACKAGE  CotmoACa 


DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  n/S/75 


I.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


PLANNED  CREDITS 

Subject  Area(s) 

1. 

Accoantina  I 

EBCE  Credits 

2. 

InX/ioductLon  to  Ea6A.nZ66 

5 

3. 

B.  Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)   The  PCUpg^e  oj  my  

p^oj^ct  jjb  tc  6tudy  accoantuiQ  pnacJxc^  and  mgmxqemen^  t^chnoiuz^  and  to 
tZjOAn  tho,  accountxnq  and  mamcizme,nt  6kAJUiM  neceAAOAf/  ok  hztp^ul      opening  and 
opvujutuiq  a  hmaJU-  ba6^neAA.     (I  am  tPiinklna  about  opening  a  j^mJit  6toKe,  to 
holt  JindooK  planti>.  )  .  


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 

HoiA)  Ajr\ponXcLYVi  l6  accountinQ  to  KannJjta  a  6maZZ  bu6tne>(>6?    UuL&t  a  hmaLt-baJilYi^A^ 
ouonoA  kava  good  accounZina  4ilUZt6?    What  oAz  thzu?    iiih-ot  manaQOjriejvt  6hJIJA  skould 
a  6maiJ^''bu^>lne^6  wneA  knovo  and  be  ab£e  to  a6e?   What  local,  6tat^.  and  {^^AoAnl 

K^quAAm^nt/>  {income,  taxe/>,  ^cen^fcA.  etc.  1  miK>t  uou  mg.g^  to  /itaAt  and  nun  a  

6ma^  bu6lnz&6?    Can  a  AmaJLt-bu^lne^A  om^  6avpo/it  JtumL^.j  on  h^oLA  and  a  

jajnilii  todai^?    What  mu6t  uovl  kYU)\jo   abovJ:  tko.  cormayiUy  In  Ml^ich  you  plan  to  do 

btM^eA^  in  ondzn.  to  maka  It?    What  n^^jOAck  6hoald  bg,  dono.  be.^ofiv.  opoyvina  a  

ba6x>ieAA?    What  A^g.P6  oAZ  InvolveA  In  g^ttJng  a  Fnnn  and  artna2^y  nppnJng  thp. 
bai>lm66?    Vo  manu  6matt  bu^^ln^^^PA  (^oaI?  Wbj^  


FOR  LEARNING 

COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 

Mid- 
Tf^rm 

End-of^ 
Term 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

Review  Initials 

Date 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


Page  2  of  4 


Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

CzcaZ  LeiucA 

Bank 

16  3  ¥MUf\ktin  Stnjp.eJ: 

839-6300 

X 

1 

SrruM  Bu&im^6 
AdmJyuAtJinjtlnn 

1040  Bxoadoay, 
Suite,  760 

2S3-  7772 

X 

1 

I  I .    IDFNTlFiCATfON  OF  RPs,  RQs,  &  CRs 

A.  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  -il  ready  visited  for  Orientation) 


B.   Planned  Visits     (Idencify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits*     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO,) 


Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

Ac ty  *Level 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Est. 
Hours 

0 

E 

I 

450  GWnan  Avenue 

556-4024 

X 

X 

20 

Ma>tai'4  Gnzen  Tkunt 
110  We^t  TkiAd  kvQ,mz 

261-6464 

X 

X 

20 

Jam  P.  TLtzvi 

WcuteAmank,  ?^ce  S  Co. 
2050  PcmM  St..  ^1415 

m-om 

X 

X 

10 

J06^  PoAAjCL 

Poaajx,  McAmaZZy  S  Aji6oc. 
3505  SAoadoau 

692-2400 

X 

X 

5 

0  -  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  =  Investigation 
C.    Related  Reading/ Research     (Give  Titles) 


Monag^g  VouA.  Ou)n  Bu^int&^,  P>tcnccp£e6  in  AccovuuUnQ,  t^anagzmzrU  o^you/i  Bii64ji^6 
on  a  SmaJU  and  a  LoAge  Sattt,  Tinancz  and  CapitodL  K^^d6  joK  thz  Ba6^e6A 
[all  available  ^/wm  thz  Smalt  Ba&4jit66  AdminAAtAotion  oA  SCORE); 
Accovmting  PnacUa^  [p^gnammzd  ttxZ] 

III.  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     Some  sites  reguire  special  insurance,  health  certificates ,  etc.) 


A.  preguisites  mflfee  AeA^AvatLon^  (iOfi  thz  SCORE  vooHkj^hop 

B.  Materials  or  Eguipment   


IV.  ESTIMATED  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Site  Visits      58       Hrs.      Product  Production  30  Hrs . 

B.  Reading  10        Hrs.       Other  (svecifn)   4iL 


)t/ier  (specify) 


Hrs. 


TOTAL 
HOURS. 


138 


U\ST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT 

TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT   12120/15 


PLA^^•B^  PROJECT 
COMPLi.l  ION  DATE 


1/30/76 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 

COMMERCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S  1W1E          Bitty  Cfiow;                                               DATE  11/4/75 

PROJECT  TITLE           Ope,yUng  a  Smalt  Ba6^e44 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

IK]  reading 
[  ]  listening 
[  1  observing 

Comamicjiting  Information 

i  ]  writing 
[XI  speaking 
[  3  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[XI  define  the  problem  or  issue 

[XI  identify  sources  of  information 

(XI  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[X]  orgemize  the  information  obtained 

[XI  evaluate  proposed  solutions 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  edl 
of  a 

OR 

two  eieaents 
from  b 

(XI  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[XI  roles  and  fianction  of  employee 

(XI  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[XI  qualifications  for  entry 

[XI  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[X]  current  and  projected  demand 

[XI  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[XI  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[Xl  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[lb.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  1  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

* (  ]  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience  • 
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COMMERCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 

You  may  select  five  elements  from  Goal  4,       or  6,  or  you  can  oonbine  elements  from 
each  as  long  aa  you  select  five  altogether* 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

ECONOMICS 

At  least  five 

[  ]  resources 

elements  or 

[  1  production 

five  compar'- 

[  ]  distribution 

able  elements 

[  1  money 
[  ]  property 
[  ]  capital  ism 
[  1  credit 
[  ]  demand 
[  ]  welfare 
[  ]  taxes 
(  ]  power 
[  ]  l2Lbor 
[  ]  recession 
[  I  poverty 
[  I  prosperity 
[  ]  inflation 

r   1  othftr  fspe*?ify^ 

5.  BUSINESS 

At  least  five 

[  ]  forms  of  business 

EDUCATION 

elements  or 

[  ]  relawionship  between  mamagement  and  labor 

five  compar- 

[ ]  impact  on  business  of  changes  in  technology 

able  elements 

[  1  economic  cycles 

[  1  bxisiness/client  relationship 

[X]  business  forecasting 

[X]  management  skills  and  techniques 

[X]  methods  of  obtaining  capital 

[  ]  business  values  and  ethics 

[  ]  sales  planning  and  marketing 

[  ]  advertising 

[Xl  government  policies  and  regulations 
[XI  business  record  keeping 
rXI  accounting  models 
I  1  other  (specify) 

FWL'-EBCE  Rev, 1/76 


COfCRCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

6.  C0^t1ERCE 
SKILLS  AND 
TEChMQUES 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

'  ^  conducting  surveys 

J  analyzing  statistical  data 
1X3  preparing  a  budget 

[  ]  writing  business  proposals  or  reports 

(  3  composing  business  letters 

[  3  operating  office  machines  £md  equipment 

(  3  maintaining  and  performing  minor  repairs  on 

office  equipment 
[  3  using  different  kinds  of  filing  systems 
(X]  posting  receipts  and  eaqpenses  to  ledgers 
[  3  arranging  displays  of  goods 
[  3  heuidling  cash  amd  credit  tremsactions 
(  3  writing  advertising  copy 
[  3  illustrating  advertising  copy 
[  3  resolving  interpersonal  conflicts 
(  3  contributing  to  group  efforts 
(  3  dealing  with  the  public 
[  3  typing  letters,  memos,  and  reports 
fYi  nthAr  r«pecify^in  6eJXinq  iip  ln\}(LnXDKu  and 

ofuLoJi  wzcond6,  ccu>h  ^low  ttdaoM.  accjousit/i 
KZdzlvablt.  vfioklt  6tatzm(i)/vU.  balance,  hh^oJjt^. 
[X]  and  mt  mnth  ^i^ttemew^;  [2]  compt(itinq  tax 
Kztu/in^ 
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Sample  Project  3 
Exploring  Careers  in  Sales 


What  is  your  image  of  a  salesperson?   A  slick  manipulator?    Someone  . 
pounding  car  hoods  on  TV?    Or  a  person  who  really  likes  working  with  people? 
Is  it  possible  to  be  a  successful  salesperson  and  still  be  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  needs  of  customers?    If  you  think  you  might  like  a  career  in  sales 
but  are  not  sure  what  kind,  the  following  project  is  one  way  you  might  explore 
the  opportunities  available  in  the  field. 

•  If  you  want  to  begin  by  examining  a  company  that  sells  a  service, 
one  place  to  look  is  an  insurance  agent's  office.    Another  type  is  an 
agency  that  sells  clerical,  secretarial,  bookkeeping,  accounting,  and 
similar  business  services  to  people  who  cannot  afford  their  own 
clerical  and  secretarial  help  on  a  full-time  basis.    You  might  compare 
the  services  each  company  offers  and  how  the  differences  between  those 
services  affect  the  way  they  are  sold, 

•  A  large  retail  store^  such  as  a  department  store,  will  provide  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  environment,  product,  and  customer  of  a  small  firm 
that  sells  a  service.    Here  you  can  explore  the  differences  in  sales 
careers  and  try  to  find  out  what  causes  those  differences.    You  can 
also  learn  how  to  handle  over-the-counter  sales  transactions. 

•  If  you  spend  some  time  in  a  small  retail  store,  you  can  discover  how 
company  size  can  affect  one's  career. 

•  Does  a  wholesaler  approach  sales  from  a  different  standpoint  than  a 
retailer?   Visit  a  wholesale  company  to  find  out.    Are  there  any 
companies  or  situations  which  require  different  sales  skills?  What 
are  they? 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 


Expf}r  leiice-Bdsed  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


•  r^^  tr>  r  I'^n  yo  up  vps  r^ur-  v    >r  ^^ntat  ions .     Ob  tiin.  <ouv  Lear^vina  "oo  rdi  na^  -r' s 


STUDENT       GZMA.  ZKCMYI 


LC    Jim  Connonji 


DATE  iniU 


I. 


AREA  OF  INTEREST  {hist  the  specific  career ,  subject,  or  issue  area  qou  want  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 

Tfee  cateeA  Oj$  6  Ming  


I.     V/HAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 


What  OAZ  tht  diiivityvt.  kind6  oj  6Mlm  coazzm?  

What  fUnd6  of^  pexfplz  go  into  6(it2>i>?  

4.  What  IUnd&       6Mtna  t^chntouzt  OKZ  u^pA  bu  dLf^ji^^nt  6al(L&ve.oplQ.? 

5,  What  axz  6omz      tht  advantajCi2/>  and  dAMadvantMiU       a  6(it(i&  cflAeet? 


7. 

9, 


III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 
Rf%^RO/CR  (Circle  one)  Jo^e 


(r^p 


Phone 


692-2400 


Address       35Q5  BKoaxImy 


RP^CR  (Circle  one)    Ro^^'a  VtpaAtmtnt  StOKt   phone  6S1-2112 


Address      ISO?  E^oad^ay 


RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one) 
Address 


Phone. 


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc.) 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)      (XlYes     I  ]No       (If  not,  give  reasons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


DATE. 


(X]  The  student  has  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 

(  ]  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 


TAKE   VOUR  COPV  OF  THIS  SKETCH  WITH  VOU   TO  GUlVE 
VOUR  ORIENTATION  ACTIUITIFS  h/HEN   UISIT  IN(^  RESOURCES. 


Piatvibution:    Original  (White)  -  O:;  Yellow  -  Student;  Pink  -  Reoourae  Analysi 
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Bxperience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT  EAOWVI 
LC 


PROJECT  NO.   L 


PACKAGE  Cormc'Ace. 


APPROVAL  <^VH^  CorvUUrfS  qatf  ^ '  ( ^"7^  p^TE  PROJECT  STARTED. 
TEChNICAL  ADVISORCS)  (if  any)   


2/7/76 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


PL/iNNED  CREDITS 

Subject  Area(s)     1,     ^aJtp.Amt7nAhJ  r, 

2,  

3,   


F.BCE  Credits 
5  


B.  Theme     (Pl>?ase  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)  — T^e  them^  Oj  tJu^ — 
pKojzcX  4Ji  to  tzoAn  about  6omz  ofj  thz  diH^znt  oxKztnM  po66iblz  in  6alQ^  and 
tx)  acqtioiz  6atzi>man(ikiip  6kAJUU  and  tzchniqaz^,  


C,  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 

What  oAt  6omz  oi  thz  maioK  tuiPtli  ol  6al(Lti  caA2.2A6?    Hnu)  do  tko^f  dJ^^oA?  (i/fig 

do  tkzif  (ici^f<eA?  \i)hcit  veJUiOnaZ  qvJxJUJxu  oap.  nzcPAAoAu  ay\d  d?^^^^^^^  nhdoh 
to  bz  a  6aL'l^^6fi^L^  6uJ^^^veJUon?    What  oAZ  thz  advantag^A  and  dJAndvnyitagoA 

dljf^ZAznt  tUP^  ol  i>al2^  co/teeA^?    l6  It  mofiz  dA^f^^lcaJ^Jt.  tu  AoiJ^  nno  tifpp   

pKoducX  than  anotheA?    Why?    l6  it  moKZ  diUicMJU:  to         a  AeAu^cce  than  a 
product?    Why?    What  hkJJULb  and  tzchniqatii  ap^piif  to  all  6aJiz&  coJizeM?  


FOR  LEARNING  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 


Mid- 

End^f" 

Term 

Term 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

Review 

Initials 

Date 
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STUDENT  PRCkJECT  9LM 

Page  2  of  4 

\\,    IDENTIFICATION  OF  kPs,  ROs,  &  CRs 

A,  Completed  Visits     (Tdentify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 

Re sour Na me 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

PoAAa,  ^cAnnalZy  S  A44ac. 
3505  Bnoadoau 

692-2400 

X 

2 

Ro4e'4  VzpoAJtmznt  Stox^ 

150  J  B^oadjoay 

6S1-2112 

X 

♦ 

f 

B.  Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  ROJ 

Resource  Name 

AO'^ress 

Phone 

Acty  ^evel 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Est, 
Hours 

0 

E 

I 

Jo4e  PoAAa 

550S  Bnvadjoau 

692-2400 

X 

X 

6 

Ro4e'A  Vzpcuitmnt  Stoxz 

ISOl  B^adoay 

6S1-2112 

X 

X 

20 

iaccu>  UuAphy 

lolzx  VupticcuUng  Mac/i. 
SOO  EdqeMJcuteA  VKivz 

36S-2020 

X 

X 

4S 

*  O  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  =  Investigation 
C.     Related  Reading /Research     (Give  Titles) 

Up  tiiz  OKgoKizatLon  by  Robert  Totm^znd 


III.  SPECIAL  REQUIREt^NTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    ^^ee  Resource 
Guides,     Some  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates ,  etc.) 

A  .  Prequisi  tes   

B.  Materials  or  Equipment   

IV.  ESTIMATED  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Site  vif:its       77       Mrs.      Product  Production  25  

B.  Reading  ^0       Hr^:.      Other  (specify)   

LAST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT  PLA^^ED  PROJECT 

TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT   COMPLETION  DATE 
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Experience" Based  Career  Education 

COMMERCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S  IWe         GoAAi  S/iCMn                                             DATE  2/1S/76 

PROJECT  TITLE         ExptonJjiQ  Ccui(LeJU>  in  SaZz& 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

[XI  reading 
[XI  listening 
[  1  observing 

Communicating  Information 

[X]  writing 
[X]  speeOcing 
[  ]  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

IXl  define  the  problem  or  issue 

[X]  identify  sources  of  information 

tXl  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[X]  organize  the  information  obtained 

[X]  evaluate  proposed  solutions 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose' all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

[XI  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[XI  roles  and  function  of  en^loyee 

[XI  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[XI  qxialifications  for  entry 

[XI  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[XI  current  and  projected  demand 

[Xl  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[XI  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[Xl  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[X]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

I  1  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions amd  resxunes 

I  ]  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[Xl  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 

fWL-ESCE  Rev,  1/76 


COMMERCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 

You  may  select  five  elements  from  Goal  4,       or  6,  or  you  can  oorrbim  elements  from 
each  OB  long  as  you  select  five  altogether. 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

^.  ECONOMICS 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar^ 

able  eletaents 

[  ]  resources 

[  ]  production 

[  1  distribution 

[  1  money 

I  ]  property 

I  ]  capitalism 

(  ]  credit 

[  ]  demand 

I  1  welfare 

[  ]  taxes 

[  ]  power 

[  ]  labor 

[  ]  recession 

[  ]  poverty 

[  )  prosperity 

[  1  inflation 

(  1  other  (specify) 

5.  BUSI^€SS 
EDUCATION 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

(  ]  forms  of  business 

[  1  relationship  between  management  and  labor 

[  1  impact  on  business  of  changes  in  technology 

t  ]  economic  cycles 

[X]  business/client  relationship 

I  1  business  forecasting 

f  1  management  skills  and  techniqijes 

[  1  methods  of  obtaining  capital 

[X]  sales  planning  and  marketing 
[  ]  advertising 

[  1  government  policies  and  regulations 
[  1  business  record  keeping 
[  1  accounting  models 

(  ]  other  (specify)  

FWL-EBCE  R0V.1/76 
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6. 


COWERCE 
SKILLS  AND 
TECHNIQUES 


CO»€RCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  C^€CKLIST  (Continued) 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


At  least  five 

elements  or 
five  compar- 
aiJe  eleioents 


I  J  conducting  surveys 

I  ]  analyzing  statistical  data 

1  ]  preparing  a  budget 

[  I  writing  business  proposals  or  reports 

I  J  composing  business  letters 


r  ] 


[  ] 
[  ] 
[  1 
[X] 
[  ] 


operating  office  machines  and  equipment 
maintaining  and  performing  minor  repairs  on 

Office  equipment 
using  different  kinds  of  filing  systems 
posting  receipts  and  e:5>enses  to  ledgers 
arranging  displays  of  goods 
handling  cash  and  credit  transactions 
writing  advertising  copy 
[  I  illustrating  advertising  copy 
A    resolving  interpersonal  conflicts 

contributing  to  group  efforts 
l^J  dealing  with  the  public 

3  typing  letters    memos,  and  reports 
:    °ther  (specify)  (?)  kpJnJ.g  '^TtamV,  miiTfLlil 
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Sample  Project  4 
Inflation 


Inflation  is  a  major  world-wide  problem  and  has  become  one  of  the  big- 
gest social  and  political  issues  this  country  currently  faces.    The  purpose 
of  this  project  is  to  try  to  define  inflation,  determine  its  causes,  and 
analyze  possible  solutions. 

•  In  order  to  define  the  problem,  its  causes,  and  some 
possible  cures,  visit  several  people  who  are  bound  to 
have  differing  viewpoints,  such  as  a  bank  officer,  an 
economist  or  economics  instructor,  a  person  in  business 
management  or  in  business  for  him  or  herself,  a  politi- 
cian, and  an  accountant.    Prepare  for  the  interviews'' by 
writing  down  in  advance  the  questions  you  will  ask  each 
of  these  people.    You  may  want  to  record  the  interviews 
on  tape  if  the  individuals  don't  object. 

•  The  public  library  will  have  a  wide  variety  of  books  and 
articles  which  discuss  the  various  types  of  inflation  (e.g., 
demand-push  vs.  cost-pull)  and  their  causes.    During  World 
War  II,  this  country  suffered  a  period  of  severe  inflation. 
If  you  read  some  of  the  economic  literature  on  that  period 
of  time,  it  may  help  you  to  understand  the  problems  this 
country  faces  now.    Are  we  undergoing  the  same  kind  of  in- 
flation?  Whac  are  the  similarities  or  differences? 

•  Visit  one  or  more  union  representatives  or  members.  What 
is  labor's  viewpoint  on  inflation?  How  do  wage  increases 
affect  prices?    How  do  price  increases  affect  wages? 

•  An  economist  may  help  you  investigate  such  questions  as: 
What  is  the  history  of  inflation  in  the  United  States? 
When  did  this  country  first  begin  to  experience  it?  What 
were  some  of  its  original  causes?   According  to  whom? 
What  solutions  have  been  proposed  to  fight  inflation  in 
the  past  20  years?   Which  ones  have  been  tried?   How  effec- 
tive have  they  been?   Why?   What  solutions  are  currently 
being  proposed? 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 
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Expt^r lence-BasGd  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


"r?*'  '*'.r>^  to  r'<in  yrur  r^a'iur'*^^  'ri r>ntai'  -  ns*  )ktaiyi  joup  Lemming  \)  n'dina^  r's 
STCJOENT  8^   LC  AZ/rP  GoArJa  DATE  10/12/76 


I.  AREA  OF  INTEREST   ( Ldst  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  qou  want  ro 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 

 comzn.cz  

II.  ViHAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 

i.    Why  do  pAA,c^  kzzp  AAJ>ina?  


2.    Hop  do  nAJ>lng  pnlczt  aifiZcX  thz  fAiholz  zconorrm? 

3^    What  dozi>    dzvaJLiJuina  thz  doUan:*  mzan?  

4  .  

5.  

6.  

7.  

3  


III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

RPyRO/CR  (Circle  one)   Ann  LancMtZK   pt^one  "^42-7782 

Address    Boi/  Rzqlon  }A(VUnz  Exchange,  30  3  WajtzAdn-ont  


@RO/CR  (Circle  one)   l/>cnce  PUUnaccU.   p^one  965-0570 

Address  Senator  Vzb^'  Oj^ce,,  U>S.  Po6t  Of^f^ai,  Room  S09 ,  17th  StAzzt 
(r^RO/CR  (Circle  one)   Jane  P.  VltzZK  Phone  m-Om 


Address    iiicutznmaAk,  P^Lcz  and  Company.  20 SO  ?ou)zJU  St/tzzt,  SaLtz  142S 


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc.) 


1  HAVE  READ  JHE  RESOURCE  GUIDE(S)      (XlYes     (   iNo       (If  not,  give  reasons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


()0.ro  ^  rvsjTcux^  DATE  _JO/^/h^ 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


[XI  The  student  has  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 

(  1  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 


TAKE   VOtiR  copy  OF  THIS  S^UCH  WITH  VOU   TO  GUIPE 
VOUR  ORIEWTATIOW  ACTIUITIES  WHEW  l/ISHI^Jt-  RESOURCES, 


Distpibution:    Opiginal  (White)  -         Yelloi)  -  Student;  Pink  -  Pesource  Analyst 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT 


PROJECT  NO. 


PACKAGE 


TECJ-fvJiCAL  ADVISORCS)  (If  any)   


.DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  10/12/76 


I .   PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


A.  Title 


Infjlation:    lt6  Caxi6e>6  and  CaAe6 


PLAMNED  CREDITS 

.Subject  Arca(s) 

1. 

EconomicJi 

EBCE  Credits 
5 

2. 

3. 

B.  Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)   

The,  thzrm      thl6  pncj^cX.  l6  the.  6tujdi^  oti  In^lcution:    vohcut  it  16^  ijoho  Jj^  mo6t 
aU^c.te.d  bt/  iX»  vohat  kinds  hav^  be.e.n  Ide^Yitlf^zd^  lohat  tkeJji  cjxuLtiQjb  anje.,  and 
vohat  6omz  possible,  6oiivtioYUi  mau  be,*  


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 
What  i6  in^laXion?    What  iM  the,  cost- o^- U-vinq  indpx?    bikaJ-  rmiAoA  A.y\UatJnv\7 

Hojb  theJie,  aJbiaus  be,e,n  inflation  in  the.  UrUXeA  StateA?        nat^  [^Wqyi  dlA  xJ-  

bej:\in?    What  caused  it  tiien?    knjL  the.  6oxne,  cAAciim&tanrojs       tifiobPomK  mttAJing 
infitation  nao?    Can  it  be  6tovv^d?    Hcm?   What  6olutioyis  have,  be.pn  tAie.d  In  

.  the,  past  10  0^  20  ue,aM?    What  toeAg  the.  njpjt^idtA?        aJi.  tkp  AnfutJnnA  i^nu)  

beXna  pncr>ose.d.  u;fu.c/i  one.U]  szejns  the,  most  tUieJbj  to  snccQvd?  \iibj^  Whal,  

\joouM  havr>e,n  if,  inflation  i^je.A.e.  neveA  stopped?  Kkp.  thp/ip  pe.opU.  i  e.conomUits , 
potiticlan^f  basinejss  e.xe.cjuLtLvej,)  mha  tkJ.nh  that,  ijt.  is  v\nt  npro^soAif  to  stop 
in{^latU.on?   Why?  .  


FOR  LEARNING  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 


Mid" 
Term 
Review 


Initials 


Date 


End-of- 

Term 

Review 


Initials 


Date 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PUVsl 


Page  2  of  4 


Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

Ann  Lanca6teA 

Bay  Re^on  MoA^ne  Ex- 
change., 503  laatiLK^nnnt. 

X 

2 

Uinc^  PoJLLinacci 

U.S.'?o6t  OfJiJ^ce,  Rm.509 
17lh  S^ee^ 

96  5-0570 

X 

2 

Jam  P.  fltz^x 

^atvmoAk,  P^tcce  S  Co. 
lOSO  PoMzlt  StAJL(UJU2S 

m-om 

X 

5 

I  I  .    IDFNTIFICATION  OF  RPs^  ROs,  £  CRs 

A,  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 


B.  Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO.)   


Resource  Name 


Etta  HaAA>i6 


Clay  Book  Company 
74  Oak  StAJiit 


Ann  LancjJUiWi 


So  dot  StcuAAMf 
KdmbvibtAjOition 


CacJJi  LmU 


Address 


Bay  Reg-ion  IkoAA^vvi  Ex- 


2  5  Gnand  Auenue 


People 'A  Bank 

165  T^ankJUn  StnztZ 


Phone 


S9S-6S60 


46S'07S6 


S39-6300 


Acty  *Level 


RP 


RO 


CR 


Est. 
Hours 


20 


O  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  =  Investigation 

C.     Related  Reading/ Research     (Give  Titles) 
UndtA^tancUriQ  hiacAotcjonomldit ,  RobtKt  HoJlbnomn. 


IniJLatijon:    Vzmand-PM  ok  Co6t'?u^h,  R.  PzAlman,  ed. 


III.  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     Som  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates,  etc.) 


A.  Prequisites . 


B.  Materials  or  Equipment 


IV.  ESTIMATED  TINE  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Site  Visits ^_i2—  Hrs.      Product  Production  LL 

B.  Reading        __15-^Hrs.      Other  (specify)   


Hts. 
Hrs. 


TOTAL 
HOURS. 


S2 


LAST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT 
TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT   


ll/lS/76 


PLAM^D  PROJECT 
COMPLETION  DATE 


nnoi76 
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Experience^Based  Career  Education 

COr€RCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S                 Sam  BtcuJi                                                  DATE  10/30/76 

PROJECT  TITLE  IniZotion 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acq u-1  ring  Xn forma  ti. on 

[X]  reading 
[  ]  listening 
[  ]  observing 

Commmicating  Information 

[XJ  writing 
(Xl  speaking 
IX]  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
S0LVIh4G 

All  elenmnts 

[XI  define  the  problem  or  issue 

IX]  identify  sources  of  information 

[XI  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

I XI  orgemize  the  infornation  obtained 

I XI  evaluate  proposed  solutions 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

1X3  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[X]  roles  and  function  of  employee 

tX]  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

tX]  qualifications  for  entry 

[X]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[X]  current  and  projected  demand 

tX]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

tX]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

D<]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

I  ]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

I  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educationsLL  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

I  ]  preparing  letter?  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

I  ]  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  ]  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience. 
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COMMERCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


You  may  select  five  elements  ft*om  Goal  4,  5,  or  6,  or  you  can  aorrbine  elemente  from 
each  aa  long  aa  you  select  five  altogether. 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

^.  ECONOMICS 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

I  ]  resources 
[  1  production 
[  ]  distribution 
[  ]  money 
[  1  property 
[  ]  capitalism 
[  ]  credit 

[XI  demand  (e^iJect  on  pKixieJi] 

[  ]  welfare 

[  ]  taxes 

[  I  power 

[  ]  labor 

[X]  recession 

(  1  poverty 

[XI  prosperity 

[X)  inflation 

[V]  n<-h«r  («.pAnify)(n  zconotnic  meoAa/ieA:  GWP 
[XI  and  cjo^t-of^-tixM^m  Zndtx:  12]  f^zdwaJi  eco- 
nomic votixuzs  on  in^tcuUon 

5.  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

[  ]  foms  of  business 

[  ]  relationship  bcitween  managetaent  and  labor 

[  ]  impact  on  business  of  changes  in  technology 

[  1  economic  cycles 

[  ]  business/client  relationship 

[  ]  business  forecasting 

[  1  management  skills  and  techniques 

[  1  methods  of  obtaining  capital 

[  ]  business  values  and  ethics 

[  ]  sales  planning  and  marketing 

[  ]  advertising 

[  ]  government  policies  and  regulations 
[  ]  business  record  keeping 
[  1  accounting  models 

(  1  other  (specify).  
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COM^RCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  ChCCKLIST  (Continued) 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS  j 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

6.  cort^CE 

SKILLS  AND 
TEChNlQUES 

At  least  five 

elements  or 
five  compar-^ 
able  elements 

[  ]  conducting  surveys  j 
[  1  analyzing  statistical  data  1 
(  1  preparing  a  budget  1 
[  1  writing  business  proposals  or  reports  1 
[  1  composing  business  letters  1 
C  ]  operating  office  machines  and  equipment  j 
[  ]  maintaining  and  performing  minor  repairs  on  1 
office  equipment  1 
[  ]  using  different  kinds  of  filing  systems 
[  1  posting  receipts  and  expenses  to  ledgers 
[  ]  arrainging  displays  of  goods  1 
[  1  hamdling  cash  and  credit  trainsactions 
[  1  writing  advertising  copy  1 
[  1  illustrating  advertising  copy 

[  1  resolving  interpersonal  conflicts  j 
[  ]  contributing  to  group  efforts  1 
[  ]  dealing  with  the  public  j 
f  1  typing  letters,  memos,  and  reports  j 
[  1  other  (specify)  
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Sample  Project  5 
The  Insurance  Business 


Except  perhaps  for  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  is  the  insurance 
capital  of  the  world*    What  is  the  insurance  business  about?    How  is  insurance 
sold  and  who  sells  it?    What  role  does  insurance  play  in  our  economy?  What 
kinds  of  insurance  should  the  average  person  have?   What  kinds  of  insurance 
are  provided  through  the  government?    What  effect  does  government  competition 
or  regulation  of  the  insurance  industry  have  on  the  cost  of  insurance?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  you  can  answer  through  this  project. 

•  You  can  obtain  most  of  your  information  from  one  resource  if  you 
do  a  thorough  Investigation  at  a  small  insurance  firm.    Find  out 
how  they  operate,  what  their  office  procedures  are,  and  work  with 
sales  personnel,  office  staff,  and  management.    The  size  of  the 
firm  can  be  important  because  the  smaller  it  is,  the  greater  your 
chances  are  of  learning  about  every  aspect  of  it. 

•  Visit  the  Social  Security  Administration  office  and  the  State 
Unemploy^^jnt  Insurance  office.    Find  out  about  these  government- 
sponsored  insurance  programs.    What  are  their  purposes?    How  are 
they  financed?    What  is  the  amount  of  benefits  a  claimant  can 
receive?    Who  is  eligible  for  benefits? 

•  Write  or  talk  with  your  state  or  federal  legislators.    What  is 
their  position  on  federal  health  insurance  for  everyone,  on 
no-fault  insurance  legislation,  on  government  sponsorship  of 
malpractice  coverage  for  physicians?    Do  you  agree  with  them? 
Why  or  why  not? 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 
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Fxi>t 

r  lenccBdsed  Career  Education 

PROJECT  SKETCH 

''■'3  ;\ '"7T  t.}  :  l-an  youv  resource  C.^!^en  tat  ions »     Obtain  your  Learning  ^oordina*'  r^s 
r.  :       :'.  :>;'-r»e'  visiting  a  resource. 

STUDENT        Jane  DOJUUmm                       LC        Ted  Gfiant                     DATE   9/2  7/76 

1 

AREA  OF  INTEREST  (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  qou  want 
uxplore  as  a  possible  project) 

tilt  ins^u/ianct  bu6im^6 

II. 

V/HAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 

J    Waoid  I  like,  In&uAjoncz  haJbiM  oa  a  axKtVil    Wha^  iUnd7 

9    What  OAJL  the,  KaQtuAesntnts  ion,  UcznAinq  oi  bfiokeJU>  and  bnx)kQ.naQeM^ 

.    (Dhnf  nflo  tho  inhmK.  o/io cj^duA^ .  and  admjfia>tAjatA.\JZ  dotted  oi  6ateMme,n  and 

J  •  ■  ^  

4,  What  aAz  the.  dL^eAznce^ 

be^ze,n  undeMonJjteAS ,  bnjokeAA,  bKokeAage/^ ,  aae,nt&. 

and  investment  oKiUce6? 

5. 

1 1  { 

.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

(9VR0/CR  (Cir'cle  one)          ^  ^cKr^naUsi  692-2400 

Address 


PoAAa,  UicAnnaLLy  and  \&60CAjates,  350 S  BnDadu)ay 


RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one)  — .  Phone - 

Address   


RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one)  —  Phone. 


Address 


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc) 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDE(S)     (XlYes     [  INo      (If  not,  g 


.ooo^wpppY,.                   ^J^J    Jf/fJ%Ah                           DATE  9/a7/7C  

LC 

FOLLOW-UP 

IX 1  The  student  has  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 

(  1  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 

TAKE   VOUR  copy  OF  THIS  S^HZW  WITH  VOU   ^0  GUjn 
VOUR  ORTEWTATIOW  ACTTl/TTTES  WHEN  l/ISHIWc^  RESOUllCES, 

Dintr  I  button:    Original  (White)  -  U:;  Yellou)  -  Student;  Pink  -  Resource  Analyst 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


Jane  itiUZicm 


STUDENT  

LC  APPROVAL  _^tAj  DAT^  /^//S/7C 

TECHNICAL  ADVISOR(S)  (If  any)  MoAfe  McAnna^^t/ 


PROJECT  NO.         5        PACKAGE  CormZACt 


. DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  ^/27/76 


I.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

Tjti^        The  ln6uAanct  Bu6im66  

PL/VONED  CREDITS                                                                                  KBCE  Credits 
Subject  Area(s)     i.    TrUAodacX^n  to  Bu6^Q^6  . —   5  

2.   

3.   


B.  Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)   

The  theim  oi\  thJj>  p^ojzcX      to  mdvibtayid  vohat  fUncL  oft  iMuAonct  tkoAz  oAe. 

cZaim,  and  hofjo  imponXant  it  l&  to  the.  AmAlcan  econorm/.  


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 

Hw  manq  lUnds  of,  In^uAjoncjz  oAt  thyia?   iiJhat  oAe  thzu  f^o^?    Vo  mo6t  movte,  

fiQ^aJit^  need  much  ^yi6atance?   (t/fet/?   \)}haX  lUndb?    Hoio  doeA  an  >in6uAance,  bfuokoJi  

i>M  InsuAonce,?   O/ho  PWA  an  .cn^u/ionce  aQe,nt'6  6alaAU?    Hoco  AAe  cIoJm  p/u?ce^Aed? 

Hou)  blcj  a  njolz  In  ouA  zcDnomu  dozA  x^n6uAance  vlau?    Hw  do  InsuAonce,  compgjtce^  

mofee  a  vAoUt?   iiJkat  lUnd6  o^  In^uAanro  oaq.  vAovldzd  bf/  thz  QOvzAmtnt? — What.  

iUndi>  6hoatd  be  pnovldzd  bu  govej^jm/nnt.?    Hw  do  aoveAnrnzyit  Ae.Qalation6  aUzct  

thz  In^uAonce,  InduJ^tAU'!   


FOR  LEARNING  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 


Mid- 

End-of-- 
Term 

Review 

Inl tials 

Date 

Review 

Initials 

DAte 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PUVN 


Page  2  of  4 


I  I .    IDENTIFICATION  OF  RPs,  RQs,  £  CRs 

A.  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 


Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

UoAk  UcAmalty 

3505  BAoaduxii^ 

692-2400 

X 

2 

B.  Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO.) 


Resource  Name 


Address 


Phone 


Acty  *Level 


RP 


RO 


CR 


Est. 
Hours 


UoAk  UcAnnatty 


PoAAa,  UcAnnatty  ^  ^66oc 
3505  EAoadboau 

'^<^ce.  Km.  509 


692-2400 


40 


U.S.  Po6t  0 
17th  StAzU 


963-0370 


23  Gnjmd  kvznuz 


465-07S6 


*  0  =^  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  =  Investigation 
C.    Related  Reading/ Research     (Give  Titles) 


ln6uAjmct  Made  Ea6y,  bookltt  pat  ouX  by  the.  Sajaco  InsuAanae,  Company 


III.  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     Soim  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates,  etc.) 


A.  Prequisites . 


B.  Materials  or  Equipment 


IV.  ESTIMATED  TI^E  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

52  Urta  Pr<nW»v-^   Prnduction  ^5 


A.  Site  Visits, 

B.  Reading 


10 


Hrs.  Product  Production. 
Hrs.      Other  (specify) 


Hrs. 
His. 


TOTAL 
HOURS . 


LAST  DATE  FOR  COft^ITMENT 

TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT   11/30/76 


PLANNED  PROJECT 
COMPLETION  DATE 


?/7/77 
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Experience^ Based  Career  Education 

COMMERCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S  NAME       Jand  WiltLajni>                                            OAIE  10/15/76 

PROJECT  TITLE       T/ie  lM6aAzmce  Eu^ine^6 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

[XI  reading 
[  1  listening 
[X]  observing 

Coacnmicating  Information 

[X]  writing 
[  ]  speeOcing 
[X]  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[XI  define  the  problem  or  issxie 

[XI  identify  sources  of  information 

[XI  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[X]  organize  the  information  obtained 

[Xl  evaluate  proposed  solutions 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 

from  b 

'   [XI  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of; 

[XI  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[XI  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[XI  qualifications  for  entry 

[XI  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[X]  current  and  projected  demand 

[XI  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[XI  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[X]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[lb.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas; 

[  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  1  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  1  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  1  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience • 
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COrCRCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 

You  may  select  five  elementa  from  Goal  4,  5,  or  6,  or  you  can  oonbine  elements  from 
each  OB  long  as  you  seleift  five  altogether. 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

^.  ECONOMICS 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

[  1  resources 
I  1  production 
[  1  distribution 
[  ]  money 
[  1  property 
[  ]  capitalism 
[  ]  credit 
[  ]  demand 
[  1  welfare 
[  1  taxes 
I  1  pcwer 
[  1  labor 
I  ]  recession 
t  1  poverty 
[  1  prosperity 
[  1  inflation 

[  1  other  (specify)   

5.  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

[  1  forms  of  business 

[  1  relationship  between  management  and  labor 

[  1  impact  on  business  of  changes  in  technology 

[  1  economic  cycles 

[XI  business/client  relationship 

[  1  business  forecasting 

[  ]  management  skills  and  techniques 

[  1  inethods  of  obtaining  capital 

[  1  business  values  and  ethics 

[  1  sales  planning  and  marketing 

I  1  advertising 

[XI  government  policies  and  regulations 

I  1  business  record  keeping 

I  1  accounting  models    ^,        ^      r  - 

[XI  other  (specify)  I'l         "^^^^^  A^nsuAxince, 

[XI        AmzjiLcan  ^conom^;  (2)  zUac^  ok  QovzAn- 
IXI  (3)  individual  and  bu6inz6^  i^u/uincz  nzzds 
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CO^IERCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

6.  COMMERCE 
SKILLS 
TECHNIQUES 

At  least  five 

elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

[  1  conducting  surveys 

[  )  analyzing  statistical  data 

(  1  preparing  a  budget 

[  ]  writing  business  proposals  or  reports 

[  ]  composing  business  letters 

[  ]  operating  office  machines  and  equipment 

f  ]  maintaining  and  performing  minor  repairs  on 

office  equipment 
f  ]  using  different  kinds  of  filing  systems 
[  ]  posting  receipts  and  expenses  to  ledgers 
f  1  arramging  displays  of  goods 
f  ]  handling  cash  and  credit  transactions 
[  j  writing  advertising  copy 
[  1  illustrating  advertising  copy 
f  ]  resolving  interpersonal  conflicts 
f  ]  contributing  to  group  efforts 
f  ]  dealing  with  the  public 
f  1  typing  letters,  memos,  and  reports 

incZading  mcutaking  a  cJLLzrU  {joiXk  tke.  app^o- 
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Resource  Persons 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Herb  Anderson 


Janice  Bender 


Sonya  Bernstein 


Hayden  Cohen 


Irene  Davis 


George  Dietrich 


Jane  P*  Fitzer 


Katy  Fitzsimmons 


Personnel  Analyst  for  the  county*    Discuss  careers  in 
personnel  management,  civil  service  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  how  to  prepare  for  job  interviews. 
(Orientations  only) 

Staff  Organizer  and  Grievance  Officer  for  Local  51  of  the 
American  Teachers'  Federation  (AFF)*    Learn  how  to  crgan- 
ize  teachers  and  instructional  assistants  for  union  mem- 
bership; help  poll  and  present  issues  to  the  school  board; 
attend  parent  and  community  group  meetings;  and  learn 
general  office  work.    Learn  about  labor  unions  and  union 
organizing. 

Operating  Manager  of  the  cooperatively  owned  Unlimited 
Books.    Acquire  skills  such  as  interacting  with  customers, 
inventorying  stock,  and  arranging  shelves.    Learn  busi- 
ness management  skills  and  techniques. 

Executive  Director  of  the  American  Association  of 
Architects  (AAA).    Learn  about  careers  available  in 
management.    Discuss  management  techniques,  the  AAA's 
purpose  and  function,  and  the  political  impact  of  the 
AAA  on  local  issues.    (Orientations  only) 

Mechanic  at  the  Fifth  Wheel  bicycle  store.    Acquire  skills 
and  experience  in  bike  repair,  design,  maintenance,  and 
sales. 

Staff  Assistant  and  Hearing  Officer  on  the  City  Manager's 
staff.    Attend  City  Council  meetings;  visit  many  of  the 
different  city  government  departments;  learn  how  to  handle 
citizen  requests  and  complaints;  do  research;  accompany 
George  to  work  sessions  and  meetings;  and  discuss  city 
management  functions,  skills,  and  career  opportunities. 

Certified  Public  Accountant  with  Watennark,  Price  and 
Company,  a  nationally  known  accounting  firm.  Discuss 
careers  in  the  accounting  field  and  the  functions  of 
accountants.    Only  an  Orientation  is  possible  with  Jane, 
but  she  can  refer  you  to  other  potential  resources  to 
develop  additional  project  activities. 

Counselor  at  the  Women's  Center  for  Continuing  Education. 
Learn  how  to  explore  career  and  educational  options  that 
are  nontradi tional ,  rewarding,  and  challenging.  Learn 
and  use  employment  counseling  techniques  and  group  pro- 
cesses; help  recruit  volunteers;  and  research  career 
information  and  career  opportunity  materials. 
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Louis  Freeman 


Maria  Green 


Jaime  Guevara 


Ella  Harris 


Claude  Jarman 
Laverne  Jarman 


Ann  Lancaster 


Cecil  Lewis 


Jim  Martinez 


Ken  Masuda 


Assistant  Manager  of  the  business  office  of  the  Municipal 
Utilities  District  (MUD).    Acquire  standard  office  skills 
(mail  sorting  and  routing,  use  of  business  machines, 
telephone  contact),  and  discuss  the  organization  and 
purpose  of  MUD. 

Owner  and  Manager  of  Maria's  Green  Thumb,  a  small  plant 
store.    Learn  what  it  takes  to  oun  and  operate  a  small 
business.    Acquire  and  apply  accounting,  bookkeeping,  and 
small-business  management  skills. 

Manager  of  the  San  Pablo  Body  Shop,  a  union  auto  body 
repair  shop.    Tour  the  shop;  observe  the  facilties, 
equipment,  and  machinery;  and  discuss  repair  techniques 
and  costs.    (Orientations  only) 

Vice  President  of  the  Clay  Book  Company,  as  well  as  a 
cataloger  and  bibliographer  of  antiquarian  books.    She  is 
an  excellent  resource  for  anything  about  books  or  the  book 
business.    Learn  and  apply  cataloging,  bibliographic,  and 
antiquarian  skills;  discuss  your  writing  skills  and  get 
help  with  them;  or  use  the  bookstore  as  a  research  resource. 

Owners  and  Managers  of  the  Jarman  Travel  Agency.    Learn  how 
to  file  brochures  and  assist  customers  in  making  reserva- 
tions.   Learn  ticketing  procedures;  accompany  the  RPs  to 
the  wholesale  operator;  and  investigate  foreign  laws  af- 
fecting Americans  traveling  abroad. 

Executive  Director  of  the  Bay  Region  Marine  Exchange. 
Help  monitor  ship  traffic.    Learn  how  to  assist  in  dis- 
patching of  pilots,  radiotelephone  traffic,  record  keep- 
ing, telephone  answering  services,  and  information  relay. 
Research  world  trade  issues  and  procedures,  national 
economic  issues  and  problems,  international  economics, 
and  federal  control  of  imports  and  exports.  Investigate 
management  careers. 

President  of  People's  Bank.    Discuss  banking  careers,  the 
the  role  of  banks  in  society,  consumerism,  and  consumer 
information.    Assist  with  the  Consumer  Library. 

An  attorney  and  the  owner,  editor,  and  publisher  of  The 
Daily  Gazette,  the  official  legal  newspaper  for  the  county. 
Assist  in  the  proofreading,  folding,  and  delivery  of  mater- 
ials.   Talk  with  a  typographer  or  pressman.    Discuss  the 
history  of  law,  the  function  of  a  legal  newspaper,  and 
careers  in  law  and  publishing. 

Counselor  with  the  Employment  Service,  a  division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development.  Develop 
and  use  individual  and  group  employment  counseling  tech- 
niques.   Learn  about  vocational  tests,  categories,  and 
matching  individuals  to  careers  according  to  interests 
and  abil ities. 
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Henry  Mays 

Mark  McAnnally 
Louis  McGuckin 


Robert  Milne 


Lucas  Murphy 


Peter  Nielsen 


Tony  Pappas 


Jose  Parra 
Mark  McAnnally 


Vince  Pel  1 inacci 


Bill  Pfeiffer 


Manager  of  Jason's  Restaurant.    Discuss  the  problems 
involved  in  managing  a  full  meal  service  restaurant  and 
bar,  and  learn  how  to  prepare  yourself  for  such  an 
occupation.    (Orientations  only) 

See  Jose  Parra 

Public  Relations  Manager  of  Union  Chemical  Company. 
Accompany  Lou  on  meetings  with  his  free-lance  staff. 
Develop  and  apply  photography,  drawing,  writing,  and 
other  advertising,  communications,  and  public  relations 
skills.    Develop  job-hunting  skills  and  techniques. 

Owns  and  rents  space  in  several  warehouses  in  the  city. 
Learn  about  building  management  and  maintenance.  Develop 
carpentry  or  other  crafts  skills.    Discuss,  develop,  and 
use  bookkeeping,  business  management,  and  administrative 
skills  and  techniques. 

Area  Sales  Representative  for  Zolex  Duplicating  Machines, 
Inc.    Discuss  urban  studies    black  history,  business  com- 
munications, economics,  or  sales.    Attend  key  operator 
training  sessions;  accompany  Lucas  in  the  field;  develop 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  Service  Department; 
or  work  in  Personnel  or  Adminsi tration. 

Head  of  the  County  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Tour  the  department  and  discuss  its  function  and  career 
opportunities  there. 

District  Administrator  for  the  State  Department  of  Rehabil- 
itation.   He  counsels  the  physically  and  mentally  disabled 
and  helps  them  adapt  to  new,  productive  roles.  Discuss 
the  counseling  and  rehabilitation  professions  and  office 
procedures.    (Orientations  only) 

Senior  partners  of  Parra,  McAnnally,  and  Associates, 
Brokers.    Accompany  a  salesperson  on  a  visit  to  a  client; 
participate  in  a  property  appraisal  site  visit;  acquire 
knowledge  and  skills  in  selling  insurance  and  processing 
claims;  or  discuss  the  business  and  issues  related  to  it 
(such  as  no-fault  insurance). 

Administrative  Aide  to  Senator  Mary  Debs.    Learn  to  file, 
answer  phones,  type  and  do  other  routine  office  work.  Dis- 
cuss and  possibly  assist  with  public  relations,  research, 
and  ''trouble-shooting"  tasks. 

Secretary  to  the  Municipal  Utilities  District  (MUD). 
Develop  and  apply  public  relations  and  audio-visual  skills, 
Meed  MUD  lobbyists;  attend  MUD's  legislative  committee 
meetings;  or  do  research. 
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Mike  Polansky 


Roberta  Powers 


Dolores  Prado 


Linda  Rodriguez 


Bob  Rolf 


Larry  Romano 


Nancy  Townsend 


Bob  Woodruff 


Production  Manager  at  Elephant  Press.    Develop  cost  estima- 
tion skills;  learn  how  to  use  a  slide  rule;  and  acquire  and 
use  poster  design,  layout,  silk  screen,  and  other  graphic 
art  skills.     Discuss  production  schedules,  paper  grades  and 
qualities,  and  business  management  techniques. 

Systems  Analyst  and  Computer  Programmer  for  the  State  Univer- 
sity Science  Laboratory.    Discuss  the  development  of  computer 
programs;  careers  in  computer  programming,  science,  and  tech- 
nology; and  the  uses  of  computers.    Learn  to  write  and  run  a 
computer  program.    Tour  the  facilities. 

Coordinator  of  the  local  Migrant  Workers  United  (MWU). 
Discuss  the  history  of  the  migrant  workers'  unionizing 
movement,  the  economic  and  other  issues  involved,  and 
this  union's  relation  to  other  unions.    Participate  in 


canvassing  and 
the  community. 


research  activities.    Learn  how  to  organize 


Secretary  at  KART  Radio.    She  works  closely  with  the  manager 
and  advertising  sales  staff.    Learn  to  prepare  affidavits 
and  invoices,  type  business  letters,  use  office  equipment, 
and  perform  receptionist  duties.    Discuss  the  operation  of 
a  radio  station,  including  copy  preparation,  program  sched- 
uling, and  line  and  tape  broadcasting. 

Manager  of  .the  Lakeview  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
He  is  an  expert  in  management  theory,  personnel  matters, 
budget  planning,  program  implementation,  and  organizational 
operations.    Discuss  any  of  those  functions;  tour  the 
facilities;  develop  and  apply  public  relations  and  graphic 
art  skills;  or  assist  with  disaster  relief  efforts,  safety 
programs,  or  services  to  military  families. 

Director  of  the  Printers'  Institute.    Discuss  unions,  their 
history,  and  their  impact  on  the  U.S.    Attend  classes  at  the 
Institute;  study  the  administrative  and  managerial  aspects 
of  running  the  Institute;  assist  in  budget  preparation;  and 
learn  about  the  printing  industry. 

Vice  President  of  the  Regional  Coordinating  Council  of  the 
Women's  Rehabilitation  Training  Organization  (WRTO),  and 
chairwoman  of  the  American  Education  Coimi ttee .  Attend 
policy-making  and  planning  meetings  and  study  groups. 
Observe  activities  involved  in  planning  and  coordinating 
public  relations  and  educational  activities.    Help  research 
articles  on  employment,  occupations,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion and  help  write  abstracts  and  educational  bulletins. 
Assist  with  office  work. 

Program  Director  for  the  county  branch  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.    Observe  office  administration  and  fund- 
raising  activities.    Accompany  Bob  on  field  visits  and 
contacts  with  people  in  various  county  communities.  Assist 
volunteers  with  office  activities. 
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Resource  Organisations 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Action  for  Women 


City  Planning 
Department 


Consumers'  Cooperative 


Housing  Authority 


Pacific  Transportation 
Company 


The  Public  Resource 


Rose's  Department  Store 


A  nonprofit  organization  concerned  with  direct 
action  on  the  social  and  economic  issues  of  women. 
Help  plan  and  organize  action  to  assist  women;  help 
with  office  work;  develop  and  use  media  skills;  and 
gain  experience  in  organizing  and  working  with  groups. 

This  city  department  is  responsible  for  urban  design, 
housing,  population  estimates,  and  mass  transit. 
Discuss  such  issues  as  land  use  (for  recreation, 
conservation,  or  development),  redevelopment,  zoning, 
and  careers  in  city  planning.    Tour  the  Department. 

The  largest  retail  consumer  organization  in  the  area. 
Learn  how  and  why  a  consumers'  cooperative  exists; 
work  with  various  committees;  help  with  planning  the 
products,  the  organization,  and  services  of  a  new 
co-op  store  now  proposed;  and  participate  in  other 
current  projects. 

The  Housing  Authority  provides  and  maintains  housing 
for  low-income  families.    In  the  Accounting  Department, 
learn  and  practice  all  aspects  of  accounting  and  book- 
keeping. 

Explore  the  complex  workings  of  a  railroad.    You  can 
begin  inside  at  the  clerical  offices,  then  the  freight 
offices,  and  on  to  the  outside  to  meet  brakemen, 
switchmen,  engineers,  and  yardmasters.    Observe  all 
of  the  activities  of  the  various  departments. 

An  organization  which  operates  a  computer  and  makes 
it  available  to  the  public  free  of  charge.  Students 
can  help  operate  the  time-share  computer  system, 
maintain  the  "hardware,"  construct  "hardware," 
develop  the  program,  maintain  "software,"  and  do 
general  office  work. 

A  large  retail  department  store.    Learn  to  arrange 
displays;  study  the  techniques  of  the  security  force; 
learn  to  wrap  gifts;  or  work  with  employees  in  food 
service,  advertising,  or  one  of  several  sales  depart- 
ments. 
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Community  Resources 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Better  Business  Bureau      This  agency  offers  a  tremendous  amount  and  variety 

of  information  and  assistance  on  consumer  education 
and  affairs.    Volunteer  to  work  in  the  office;  discuss 
consumer  complaint  procedures;  and  learn  about  con- 
sumer information. 

The  City  Council  meets  to  discuss,  debate,  and  pass 
legislation  related  to  the  management  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  city.    It  holds  regular  public  meetings 
where  issues  of  economic  importance  are  often  dis- 
cussed.   Observe  meetings  and  discussions. 

This  body  meets  every  Tuesday  to  discuss  matters  of 
concern  to  the  county.    Issues  vary  widely  from 
meeting  to  meeting,  but  many  affect  the  economy  of 
the  city  and  county. 

Here  farmers  sell  their  produce  to  retail  and  whole- 
sale grocers.    Observe  the  transactions  and  question 
the  employees  about  the  economics  of  the  grocery 
business  and  farming. 

This  organization  is  sponsored  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  is  composed  of  retired  executives 
who  counsel  and  hold  workshops  for  small  business 
owners  who  need  assistance.    Learn  the  principles 
of  small-business  operations  and  management,  and 
attend  workshops. 

Here  you  can  obtain  information  about  any  aspect  of 
social  security.    You  can  also  obtain  a  social  secur- 
ity card,  necessary  if  you  wish  to  work. 


»M  O  ^ 


City  Council 


County  Board  of 
Supervisors 


Farmers*  Market 


Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives 
(SCORE) 


Social  Security 
Administration 
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Introduction 


We  moii  ntvt^t  a^^umd  that  m  a/it 
{^litlij  OiCO/te      'xkcut  '^d  cormuyiicjxtd 
to  somtont  filsd, 

--Edu)cuid  T,  Hall 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  any  time  in  history  when  communication  was 
so  difficult  and  yet  so  important  for  functioning  in  the  everyday  world.  Our 
society  is  saturated  with  messages  from  TV  ads  to  political  movements.  They 
come  to  us  in  different  languages:    the  language  of  the  body,  of  space  and 
form,  of  bureaucracy  and  science,  political  euphe.nsm,  psychology,  and  adver- 
tising.   The  mass  media  (TV,  movies,  radio,  popular  music,  newspapers)  have 
become  powerful  forces  in  shaping  our  attitudes  and  opinions  in  ways  unapparent 
to  many  of  us.    Information  is  transmitted  faster  and  to  more  people  than  ever 
before.    We've  all  heard  McCluhan's  phrase,  "the  medium  is  the  message,"  but 
what  does  it  mean?    Is  it  true?    In  this  new  visual  age,  is  the  printed  word 
dead,  only  for  "typeheads,"  as  many  claim,  or  is  it  in  fact  more  crucial  to 
communication  than  ever? 

The  arts  have  infiltrated  every  aspect  of  life  from  road  signs,  billboards, 
and  musical  advertising  jingles  to  the  purely  expressive  and  creative.    Art  as 
practiced  in  this  culture,  both  popular  and  serious,  demands  more  of  the  viewer 
and  reader  than  ever  before  in  order  to  interpret  and  understand  it. 

If  you  are  interested  in  planning  a  project  related  to  any  of  these  areas, 
this  package  should  help  you.    Additional  ideas  for  projects  are  offered  through- 
out the  package.    Check  the  list  of  resources  at  the  end  for  people  and  organi- 
zations you  might  work  with.    Use  the  sample  projects  as  models  in  developing 
your  own  Project  Plan.    The  section  on  how  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  project  gives 
detailed  instructions  to  help  you  get  started.    Your  Learning  Coordinator  will 
use  the  package  goals  and  requirements  to  determine,  with  you,  the  kind  and 
amount  of  credit  your  project  will  earn.    Study  them  before  planning  your 
project  and  you  will  be  ahead  of  the  game. 
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Through  your  own  project  and  your  participation  in  the  Communications 
and  Media  Project  Seminar,  you  should  become  more  aware  of  how  others  com- 
municate with  you,  how  to  interpret  the  daily  messages  you  receive,  and  how 
to  better  use  today's  essential  techniques  of  communication  to  express  your- 
self.   You  should  also  learn  more  about  some  of  the  interesting  careers  within 
the  expanding  field  of  communications. 
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Project  Ideas 


The  topics  below  suggest  only  a  few  of  the  issues  and  careers  around 
which  you  can  plan  a  project  in  the  field  of  communications  and  media.  The 
sample  projects,  beginning  on  page  25,  offer  additional  ideas. 

Symbols 

How  are  symbols  created?    What  do  they  mean?    Do  they  change?  How? 
American  culture,  like  all  cultures,  is  often  described  by  its  symbol s.  What 
are  they?    "Watergate,"  a  clenched  fist,  the  word  "plastic,'*  a  green  American 
flag,  the  dollar  bill,  and  the  terms  "blue  collar"  and  "white  collar"  are 
symbols.    What  do  they  stand  for?   What  makes  symbols  powerful  and  how  do 
they  lose  their  power?    How  do  the  symbols  of  one  career  field  or  industry, 
such  as  medicine  or  advertising,  compare  with  another?   How  do  symbols  and 
their  use  differ  across  subcultures  such  as  the  American  Indian,  Black,  and 
Italian?   Have  any  symbols  been  adopted  by  all  Americans?   These  are  some  of 
the  questions  you  might  research  in  exploring  the  use  of  symbols  in  our  society. 

Culture  and  Communications 

What  is  the  relationship  between  culture  and  communications?    What  ob- 
stacles to  communication  exist  between  cultures  or  subcultures?    For  example, 
in  our  society  the  color  red  stands  for  danger.    It  is  used  as  a  warning  symbol 
on  stop  signs,  fire  engines,  stop  lights,  and  flags  around  construction  areas. 
How  else  is  it  used?   What  is  the  symbol  for  danger  in  other  societies?  In 
the  Sioux  culture,  red  symbolized  warmth  and  life,  and  for  the  Chinese  it  is 
a  joyous,  celebrating  color.    How  do  such  differences  affect  our  ability  to 
understand  one  another?    How  can  you  try  to  overcome  such  obstacles  to  under- 
standing and  communication? 

Architecture 

How  is  architecture  a  form  of  communication  in  today's  world?   How  do 
bank  buildings  coiimunicate  security?   Why  do  certain  pancake  restaurants 
resemble  A-frame  Swiss  chalets?    Does  contemporary  design  try  to  conmunicate 
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permanence,  fluidity,  or  utility?    Stone  and  wood  are  being  replaced  by 
glass,  concrete,  and  steel.    How  are  different  materials  used  to  express 
the  values  and  assumptions  of  a  culture?    What  is  "functional  architecture? 

Political  Rhetoric 

Orwell  said,  "The  language  of  politics  consists  largely  of  euphemism 
and  sheer  cloudy  vagueness."    He  called  it  the  art  of  saying  one  thing  and 
meaning  another.    Is  this  true  today?    If  so,  why?    How  does  it  work?  Does 
the  nature  of  politics  in  this  country  force  people  entering  the  "political 
arena"  to  adopt  the  language  of  politics?  Why? 

Dance 

How  is  the  body  used  as  a  form  of  communication  in  dance?    What  do  dif- 
ferent gestures  symbolize  in  different  dances,  dance  forms,  and  styles?  What 
is  the  relationship  between  the  basics  of  dance      movement,  gesture,  and 
facial  expression  —  and  its  trappings  —  costume,  makeup,  scenery,  storyline? 
Are  dance  skills  and  techniques  easy  to  transfer  from  one  form  of  dance,  such 
as  classical  ballet,  to  another,  like  jazz  or  folk  dance?   Why  or  why  not? 

Language 

In  America  there  isn't  just  one  language  spoken  and  written  by  all  people 
under  all  circumstances.    Scientists  increasingly  use  technical  terms,  govern- 
ment workers  speak  bureaucratese,  social  revolutionaries  use  jargons  of  their 
own,  often  borrowing  from  several  dialects.    Does  the  so-called  generation  gap 
consist  mainly  of  a  gap  in  language?    What  role  does  language  play  in  your  life? 
What  kind  of  language  do  you  use?    Are  you  able  to  identify  and  analyze  the 
language  of  others?    Do  your  own  words  express  your  own  values  and  attitudes? 
Could  other  words  better  express  the  things  you  have  to  say  than  those  you  use 
most  frequently?    Is  there  another  form  of  communication,  such  as  painting, 
music,  dance,  or  mime,  which  better  expresses  vour  thoughts,  feelings,  ideas, 
and  values?    If  so,  what  is  it  and  why  does  it  work  better  for  you  than  words? 
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Popular  Music 

How  has  the  language,  form,  and  message  of  popular  music  changed  in  the 
last  30  years?    What  events  or  circumstances  influenced  these  changes?  How 
does  the  beat  and  volume  affect  the  message?    To  what  extent  does  popular 
music  shape  our  attitudes  about  life  (for  example,  love,  social  problems)? 

Technology 

Instant  replay,  polaroid  cameras,  voice-prints,  electronic  surveillance, 
copy  machines,  and  satellites  are  just  some  of  the  modern  innovations  being 
applied  to  communication.    What  is  the  relation  between  growing  technology 
and  communications?    What  are  some  possible  effects  (e.g.,  are  instant  replay 
and  multi-track  recording  changing  the  way  we  experience  live  performances)? 
How  can  these  inventions  benefit  society  and  what  are  some  of  the  potential 
dangers  of  their  use? 
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Careers  You  Can  Explore 


There  is  a  wide  variety  of  traditional  and  emerging  careers  in  the  field 
of  comniuni Cations  and  media.    They  vary  greatly  in  work  performed  and  skills 
and  training  required,  but  all  are  involved  in  seeking  more  effective  ways 
of  communicating  something  to  someone.    Through  your  project,  working  with 
resources       the  community,  and  learning  more  about  the  problems  and  possi- 
bilities of  this  fiela,  you  can  explore  some  of  these  careers  and  learn  more 
about  your  own  interests  and  goals  in  the  process. 


Written  and  Verbal  Arts 


advertising  copywriter  lecturer 
advertising  manager  librariai 


author 
dramatist 
edi  tor 
journal ist 


1  ibrarian 
linguist 
poet 

public  relations  manager 
publisher 


reporter 
researcher 
script  writer 
speech  writer 
transl ator 


Media  Arts 


book  publ isher 
broadcasting  engineer 
camera  operator 
cartoonist 
disc  jockey 
film  director 


film  maker 
film  producer 
graphic  artist 
newscaster 
photographer 
play  producer 


printer 

record  publ  isher 
sound  operator 
TV/radio  announcer 
TV/radio  host  or  hostess 


CraftSt  Fine  Arts,  and  Performing  Arts 


actress  or  actor 

archi  tect 

art  cri  tic 

art  curator 

art  exhibit  director 

art  historian 

art  teacher 

artist 


carpenter 

commercial  arti st 

composer 

conductor 

dancer 

disc  jockey 

jeweler 

mime 


musician 

photographer 

play  director 

potter 

scul ptor 

singer 

weaver 
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How  to  Plan  and  Complete  a  Project 


Your  project  might  begin  with  a  desire  to  explore  a  career,  to  dig  into  a 
social,  scientific,  or  political  problem,  to  work  with  a  particular  resource, 
or  to  earn  credits  required  to  graduate  or  to  pursue  your  educational  and  career 
goals.    Wherever  you  start,  you  will  need  shortly  to  decide  what  you  will  be 
doing,  with  whom,  and  what  you  plan  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through 
your  project.    You  are  essentially  planning  your  own  course  of  study,  just  as 
a  teacher  must  plan  a  class.    Your  plans  must  be  in  writing  so  that  you,  your 
Learning  Coordinator,  and  the  resources  with  whom  you  are  working  all  know  what 
you  hope  to  accomplish.    Your  plans  will  grow  and  change  as  you  work  on  the 
project;  make  sure  these  changes  are  recorded  and  approved  by  your  Learning 
Coordinator  (LC).    At  a  time  agreed  upon  by  you  and  your  LC      about  one  month 
before  you  plan  to  complete  your  project      you  will  be  asked  to  develop  a 
final  Project  Plan  which  then  becomes  a  learning  contract  you  are  promising  to 
keep  in  return  for  the  credityou  seek.    Below  are  some  pointers  for  how  to 
plan  and  complete  a  project.    They  offer  a  guide  only.    Where  you  will  need  to 
start  and  how  you  will  proceed  depends  on  how  clear  an  idea  you  have  of  what 
you  want  to  do.    Beginning  from  scratch,  you  should  do  the  following. 

Finding  a  Topic 

K    Read  through  the  project  ideas,  sample  projects,  and  lists  of  resources 
in  the  packages  to  find  out  what  you  can  do  and  learn  with  the  people  and 
organizations  who  are  ready  to  work  with  you. 

2.    Meet  with  your  LC  to  discuss  your  interests: 

•  what  you  want  to  explore      a  career,  a  subject,  an  issue,  or 

a  combination  of  these      and  the  kinds  of  things  you  would  like 
to  learn; 

•  which  package  you  should  use,  who  is  coordinating  it,  and  when 
the  project  seminar  meets;  and 

•  which  resources  you  want  to  or  ought  to  contact. 
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3.  Attend  some  project  seminar  meetings  to: 

•  get  ideds,  suggestions,  and  assistance  in  planning  your  project 
from  the  PacKage  Coordinator  and  the  other  students,  and 

•  broaden  your  knowledge  of  careers,  issues,  problems,  ideas,  and 
techniiues  related  to  the  package. 

4.  Choose  some  resources  that  interest  you,  plan  Orientation  visits  using 
a  Project  Sketch,  visit  the  resources,  discuss  your  ideas  with  them, 
and  explore  possible  project  topics.    The  purpose  of  your  Orientations 
should  be  to  help  you  find  out  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn 
how  to  do,  where,  and  with  whom.    NOTE:    You  must  go  beyond  these  brief 
Orientations  to  really  plan  and  complete  a  worthwhile  project.  You 
may  wish  to  broaden  your  knowledge  of  an  issue  or  career  by  visiting 
several  resources  and  working  with  one  or  two  at  the  Exploration  level. 
Or  you  may  wish  to  dig  into  a  subject  or  career  and  develop  some  expert 
knowledge  or  skills  through  working  with  one  resource  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 


Developing  a  Plan 

5.    When  you  have  settled  on  an  area  of  interest,  start  planning  your  project 
on  a  Student  Project  Plan.    See  the  sample  projects  in  this  package  for 
models.    If  you  have  trouble  understanding  what  your  project  should  look 
like  on  paper,  see  your  LC  and  the  Package  Coordinator.    After  three  or 
four  Orientation  visits  to  resources,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  follow- 
ing (and  complete  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Project  Plan): 

•  Describe  the  theme  of  your  project. 

•  Pose  significant  questions  you  will  investigate. 

•  List  the  resources  you  have  used  and  plan  to  use  in  completing 
your  project.    (If  no  resources  are  available  in  your  area  of 
interest,  you  may  have  to  recruit  some  yourself.  Ask  your  LC 
and  the  Resource  Analyst  for  help.) 

•  Identify  related  reading  or  other  research  materials  you  will 
use  and  how  you  will  use  them. 

•  Identify  special  requirements  or  prerequisites. 

•  Estimate  how  long  your  project  will  take. 
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6.    After  two  or  three  more  visits  with  your  resources,  you  should  be  able  to: 

•  State  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through  your 
project  (your  goals)  and  how  you  will  demonstrate  you  have  learned 
it  (your  indicators).    Pace  your  work  by  making  some  indicators  due 
earlier  than  others.    Be  sure  that  your  goals  and  indicators  include 
at  least  one  product.    REMEMBER:    You  can  change,  refine,  add  to,  or 
delete  goals  and  indicators  until  the  cutoff  date  decided  upon  by 
you  and  your  LC,  after  which  your  Project  Plan  becomes  a  learning 
contract. 

•  If  you  want  someone  in  addition  to  your  LC  to  evaluate  your  work 
(such  as  a  Resource  Person  or  the  Package  Coordinator),  ask  that 
r^rson  if  he  or  she  is  willing  to  do  it.    Only  those  who  have 
agreed  to  evaluate  your  products  and/or  performance  should  be 
listed  as  evaluators  on  the  last  page(s)  of  your  Student  Project 
Plan. 

•  Be  sure  that  your  project  will  be  worth  the  amount  and  type  of 
credit  you  wish  to  receive.    (With  your  LC,  compare  your  project 
goals  and  indicators  with  the  package  goals  using  the  goal  check- 
list.)   If  you  cannot  meet  the  package  requirements  for  the  amount 
and  type  of  credit  you  want  with  one  project,  do  two. 

•  Be  sure  to  discuss  your  project  topic  with  your  resources  and  work 
with  them  to  firm  up  your  Plan. 


Completing  Your  Project 


7.  Work  with  your  resources,  do  your  research  and  related  reading,  and  have 
weekly  discussions  with  your  LC,  keeping  him  or  her  informed  of  your 
interests,  goals,  and  activities. 

8.  Whenever  possible,  relate  work  you  are  doing  in  workshops  or  other  supple- 
mentary activities  to  your  projects.    (For  example,  bring  early  drafts  of 
project  reports  to  your  English  instructor  or  tutor  to  have  them  reviewed 
and  critiqued. ) 

9.  Attend  project  seminar  meetings  to  give  progress  reports,  share  your  exper- 
iences, get  help  in  solving  problems  you  encounter,  and  learn  how  other 
students*  projects  and  yours  are  related  to  a  common  subject/career  area. 

10.  Wrap  up  your  project  and  submit  it  for  credit  by: 

•  completing  products  and  performance  tests  which  demonstrate  what 
you  have  learned.    (Products  can  be  written  reports  or  essays, 
photographic  essays  or  drawings,  audio-  or  videotape  recordings, 
or  other  media.    Performance  tests  can  be  oral  reports,  presenta- 
tions, or  actual  tasks  at  a  resource  site.) 
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•  having  your  products  and/or  performance  reviewed  and  evaluated 
by  the  persons  designated  on  your  Project  Plan*    (Be  sure  your 
evaluators  record  their  assessments  on  the  last  page{s)  of  your 
Project  Plan.    If  you  agree  with  the  evaluation,  add  your 
initials.    If  you  disagree,  state  your  reasons  in  the  "Comments" 
column. ) 

•  completing  a  Project  Summary  Report  evaluating  your  own  work  and 
requesting  the  amount  and  type  of  credit  you  think  you  have 
earned  through  your  project. 

IK  Turn  in  your  Student  Project  Plan,  product(s),  and  Project  Summary  Report 
to  your  LC  for  review,  evaluation,  and  assignment  of  credit. 
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Project  Seminars 


One  of  the  ways  to  make  learninq  come  alive  is  to  talk  about  it       to  share 
what  turns  you  on  most,  get  help  with  problems,  see  if  your  insights  make  sense 
to  others,  and  maybe  even  argue  some  about  ideas  or  solutions.    Project  seminars 
are  a  series  of  meetings  where  students  working  in  related  subject  areas  can 
come  together  and  rap  about  questions  and  issues  common  to  the  field  they're 
all  exploring.    The  meetings  can  be  useful  in  a  number  of  ways. 

•  First,  they  can  help  you  with  ideas  for  projects.    If  you  don't 
already  have  one,  listening  to  other  students  kick  around  their 
interests  may  trigger  an  idea  of  your  own,  some  direction  you 
hadn't  thought  of.    If  you  do  have  a  project  in  mind,  these 
discussions  can  help  you  clarify  and  focus  it,  plus  give  you 
some  good  leads  for  resources  to  visit. 

•  You  can't  be  sure  what  you  know  or  how  well  you  know  it  until 
you  try  to  explain  it  to  someone  else.    Testing  your  findings  on 
others,  bouncing  ideas  or  conclusions  off  them,  and  describing 
particular  experiences  can  help  you  get  a  firmer  grasp  on 

what  you're  learning.    You  may  find  you  know  more  than  you 
thought  or  see  that  some  of  your  answers  need  rethinking. 

•  Through  your  own  project,  you  will  be  able  to  explore  only  some 
of  the  interesting  ideas,  techniques,  issues,  and  careers  related 
to  this  package.    Your  fellow  students  will  have  the  same  problem. 
But  together,  in  the  project  seminars,  you  can  learn  from  each 
other's  research  and  experiences,  thus  expanding  your  knowledge 
of  the  field  in  general. 

•  In  the  same  way,  talking  with  gue^t  speakers,  viewing  films,  or 
visiting  relevant  comnunity  resources  as  a  group  will  broaden 
your  understanding  of  the  discipline  and  related  careers. 

^  Project  seminars  provide  a  resource  you  can  tap  to  solve  problems 
encountered  in  carrying  out  your  project.    If  you're  having 
trouble  working  with  a  particular  Resource  Person,  finding  sources 
of  information  about  your  topic,  or  deciding  what  kind  of  product 
will  best  comnunicate  your  findings,  other  students  and  the 
Package  Coordinator  can  help  you  analyze  alternatives  and  find  a 
solution. 

•  Finally,  you  may  discover  that  some  students  share  your  interests 
and  concerns  and  would  like  to  combine  talents  and  energies  into 
a  group  project.    Working  jointly  you  can  sometimes  tackle  bigger 
problems  and  cover  more  ground. 
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Using  the  Package  Goals 


The  goals  on  the  following  pages  outline  some  important 
kinds  of  learning  which  should  be  included  in  your  project. 
They  are  meant  to  stretch  your  imagination  and  to  help  you 
develop  a  worthwhile  Plan,  not  to  confine  your  thinking. 
Minimum  requirements  for  a  project  are  given,  so  that  you 
and  your  Learning  Coordinator  have  standards  for  judging 
whether  your  project  is  roughly  equal  in  amount  of  work  to 
a  class  in  the  subject.    These  goals  and  requirements  are 
broadly  stated  to  allow  you  great  freedom  in  deciding  exactly 
what  you  will  learn,  with  whom,  how  you  will  demonstrate  your 
new  knowledge  or  skills,  and  who  will  evaluate  your  work. 

When  you  have  drafted  your  Project  Plan,  compare  it  with 
the  package  goals  and  requirements.    You  can  use  the  goal 
checklist  to  make  certain  your  Plan  is  complete.    If  you  have 
trouble  understanding  the  goals  or  how  to  use  them,  ask  yovr 
Learning  Coordinator  for  help. 
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5:x:>erience'' Based  Career  Education 

CCmJNlCATIONS  V4D  MEDIA  PACKAGE 
GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STJDENT»S  MWE 

DATE 

PROJECT  TITLE 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  el emen t 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

[  J  reading 
(  ]  listening 
[  ]  observing 

ComiDunicating  Information 

[  ]  writing 
[  ]  speaking 
(  ]  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[  ]  define  the  problem  or  issue 

[  ]  identify  sources  of  information 

[  ]  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[  ]  organize  the  information  obtained 

[  ]  evaluate  proposed  solutions 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all  - 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

[  ]  a,  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[  ]  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[  ]  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[  ]  qualifications  for  entry 

[  ]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[  ]  current  and  projected  demand 

[  ]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[  ]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[  ]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

(lb.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[    1  oouaxmng  cliici  cva.xuaL>xii^  xiiLui.iiici^xuii 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

I  1  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

1   I  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 

Ycu  '^ay  select          elernente  from  either  Goal  4  cr  ')oal  6^   ;r         j,z^:  -^crrt'ine  eleneKts 
from  each  as  long  as  ycu  select  five  altogether. 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND 
MEDIA 
INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

[  1  purposes 

(  1   form  and  style 

[  ]  message 

[  ]  medium 

(  ]  audience 

[  ]  messenger 

(  ]  cliche 

(  ]  metaphors  and  analogies 

(  ]  symbol 

[  ]  distortion 

[  ]  subjective/objective 

[  ]  culture  and  communication 

[  ]  technology 

[  ]  media 

(  ]  group  identity  cind  communication 

[  ]  other  (specify)  

5.  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND 
MEDIA 
TECHNIQUES 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

(  ]  select  materials,  modia  and  styles  appropriate 

for  different  communications 
(  ]  set  up  and  use  basic  tcxDls  and  equipment 
f  ]   identify  and  use  basic  processes  in  their 

proper  sequence 
(  ]  organize  and  present  material  for  a  specific 

purpose  or  audience 
[  ]  use  different  materials  or  styles  to  convey 

the  same  idea  or  emotion 
[  ]  use  different  techniques  or  idioms  to  convey 

different  ideas  or  emotions 
[  ]  develop  expertise  in  using  a  specific  process, 

instrument,  or  technique 
[  ]  proofread  written  materials  using  proper 

symbols 

[  ]  interpret  and  describe  conmunications 

[  1  critically  analyze  communications 

[  ]  direct  or  give  a  performance 

[  ]  accurately  illustrate  ideas,  processes,  or 

structural  forms 
(  ]  other  (specify)   
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Course  Equivalencies 


One  of  your  concerns  in  developing  a  project  should  be  earning  credits 
you  need  for  graduation.    Depending  on  the  focus  of  your  project  within  the 
broad  field  of  communications  and  media,  you  may  earn  credit  in  any  of  these 
subject  areas: 


Art 

Art 

Ceramics 
Commercial  Art 
Costume  Design 
Crafts 

Graphic  Arts 

Jewelry 

Photography 

Sculpture 

Silk  Screen 

Stagecraft 


English 

Creative  Writing 
Drama 
English 
Journal  ism 
Li  terature 
Public  Speaking 


Music 

Harmony 

Music  Listening 

Orchestra 

Piano,  Guitar,  or 

Other  Musical 

Instrument 
Stage  Band 
Vocal  Ensemble 
Voice 


Your  Learning  Coordinator  will  help  you  determine  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  credit  you  will  earn  when  you  complete  your  project.    Your  LC  will  also  help 
you,  if  necessary,  develop  or  expand  your  Project  Plan  to  earn  the  type  of 
credit  you  desire. 
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Sample  Projects 


What  does  a  good  Project  Plan  look  like?    The  samples 
on  the  following  pages  show  projects,  each  worth  5  or  10 
credits,  focusing  on  different  topics,  issues,  and  careers. 
Browse  through  them  for  ideas •    Look  at  them  when  planning 
your  own  project  to  see  how  to  write  goals  and  indicators. 
Use  them  to  trigger  ideas  of  your  own,  and  as  concrete 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  things  you  can  do  with  the  re- 
sources available.    By  changing  it  to  suit  your  interests, 
you  can  even  t?ike  one  of  the  san.pl e  projects  and  make  it 
your  own. 
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Sample  Project  1 
News  Reporting  by  the  Media 


The  focus  of  this  project  is  to  learn  about  different  kinds  of  media  by 
looking  at  the  way  they  treat  the  same  news  item. 

•  Choose  a  significant  news  story,  some  problem  or  event  important 
enough  to  be  covered  by  several  newspapers  over  a  period  of  time 
(such  as  the  energy  crisis,  the  Patricia  Hearst  case,  or  an 
election  campaign).   Follow  the  issue  in  the  newspaper,  on  radio 
and  television. 

•  Visit  at  least  two  newspapers.    Ask.  to  observe  the  news  room  or 
city  desk  in  action.    Besides  the  obvious  factor  of  size>  what 
other  things  (such  as  audience)  influence  what  is  considered 
newsworthy  and  how  it  is  reported? 

•  Visit  the  news  bureaus  of  a  television  and  radio  station.  Talk 
to  a  reporter  as  well  as  a  newscaster  and  compare  their  roles. 
Explore  how  the  differences  between  media  affect  a  story.  (For 
example,  what  are  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  reporting 
through  videotape  and  a  front-page  column?) 

•  Contrast  news  magazine  articles  with  those  in  the  daily  papers. 
Then  examine  the  use  of  photographs  and  television  film  coverage 
by  both  media. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


LC    Paui  Smctli 


3ATE  ^  2^  75 


I.       '*REA  (jf   INTEREST   (Ljst:  the  specific  ca'^eer ,  subject,   or  issue  area  -jou  w.inz 
explore   is  i  i'Ossible  project) 


11.     VMAT  QUES"^[->J5  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS   '>REA  )F 
INTERE:^":? 


,  Pc'Ci  i:fiat  nom  -i^iaci  compete  j^o^i  ^uiXcnc,^  <ii55cct  /locc  O'let/  ^neient  t^ic  aeici? 

4>'ha(^  c^L-c6       ta/:e  tc  be  a  gcod  rtpO'tt^n,?    i^Jhat  dce,6  a  lepot^ei  tea^a/  dc  dueling  a 

iccxizdci:/?  

5.  (jJky  do  n^'b  progxamb  en  Tl/  kav^  tzam&?  

e.Wkcut  ate  iome  oi  thz  attLtadu  d^iizn.zyit  net<;^papet6 ,  neui6  magaz^>ie6 ,  anf^  lav-^co  aiic/ 

T(/ HC-Ci  btaticns  kavzabouJ:  new6  .rzponJxng?  W/iat  ate  b^xi ,  i-^a>itcng,  jjid  dtiitcxtiCii? 


M.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

(rpVro/CR  rctr-r^  one;     J-cm  Collitn. 


Phone 


S49'1040 


Address  SoAb ,  1042  Vn^aptn,  Av/e/iae 


RPfRoG):  Circle  o^.ej     Soz/  Sz^iUnzl 


Phone 


661-96Q0 


Address  icckOLlt  BcutzvOAd 


RP;R0/CR  'riy?:e  Dr^M'-    ^^e>i  Gtai;e!>,  Mc^^  Vl^iictcx  p^^^^ 


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  nan^e  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc. ) 

TnA.bu>:<i,  CkxcivicZz,  Time,  magazine,  p  Veic^6iceefc  magazino, ,  ^eici       ladio  and  t<LLZ- 


btcadcoi  ti 

I  HAVE 

READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)  (xlYes 

(  ]No 

(If  not ,  g ive  reasons ) 

APPROVED  BY  LC 


DATE. 


f'OLLOW-UP 


(X)  The  student  has  derided  to  do  a  project  in  thit^  interest  .irca. 

(   1   The  student  has  dei:ided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  fur' f.'^r  bocausi 


TAK't    yOWR  COPV   Of    TKIS   ^KITCH  U'lTH   v  (MJ    JC  uiilVt 
yOUVi   ORIEWTATICH'   ACTIt/ITIES  IxHl^   LMSHK''-  RESOURCES. 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


PROJECT  NO. 


PACKAGE  Cv:T7r^u/:.ccau^c'Hi  md  Medea 


(^^^^^^  iC/\0/l'D      DATE  PROoECT  STAR  TED  1^121. 


:5  ^^po\jUnq  by  diz  ■■\zdia 


r.BCE  Credits 
5 


^  English 
3.   


-e-....:.  a  br:ef  description  of  your  project)  l^^  ^'^^^^ 


Aetc^ut  media  JJid  dii^ziznt  ^epo>^te.'^-s  pte^extt  neicb  zvzntb  to  tht  pub^xc,  I  io>itt 
t-'c'fc  .it  f:acipa;-Vt,  Czizvi^lcn,  xadio,  and  magazim  i,zpoK,ting  cuid  Ouj  to  idzntijy 


tkii  tiichniqadt  cf.  nom  xzpon^ting  md  imp-xovt  my  ■MnA.toig  b kZil6 , 


C .  Questions  to  be  Investigated : 

u>idet?    Po  t/ie  mc-t/ioffa  and 


"uuidco  a>id  te^e^^-con  neiC^t>ccu>tQ.n^  dcQjjct  much  ;$tL'm  netopapet  *izpc^eM? 
H.v:  Mid  x'rM?    ^.'tls  shcu)  tiiout  thz  public  cio>u>cc{e^  TV  k-c:c6  mcxz  xzZiabl<z  •  tJian  ojiy 

ct'nci  'itad.  '^lnj?_   lt>  it  po66iblz  jet  a  xzpo-xXzi  tc  bz  "i^bjectcve?"        iX  a 

"^ccd"  Ckui^j  tj  ecr    Why?    Hac  do  ^tUC  pkctc6,  vidactapa,  cUid  mctton  pictu/i<is  aj- 


x^,poxtLnq  .'i  a  >mo4  i>toXLf?    li  jd^'e^  coygA^je       y^v^nts       mo-^e  dxamaZic, 
v:spo^:^_x^J__ii)hcU_dc_L_  t/unfc  9_^hj.  -Ug/it  gpp^jacii  to  netc^  -U- 


a»iat  ct>  JkcyxcbahU  e^oectjAi  ^-i^.^.^y-l^^^^i^  o on  cuent,  and  tho.  ioa(/  >ct  ha5  

been  xcpcxtedj  . ^^-^  ^'-'^^^^  it^ecj?  ii'ky?  


FOR  LEARNING  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 


Review 


Xni tials 


Date 


I End-of" 
.  To  rm 
I  Review 


Initials 


Date 
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STUDENT  PRGuECT  PU^J 


Page  2  of  4 


I  I  .    ::f  NT!- ICATION  OF  RPs,  ROs,   &  CRs 

CowDl^ted  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 


Say  S^ntiml. 


Address 

Phone 

1 

PP  jRO 

CH  ! 

} 

Hours  \ 
Spent  ' 

VcuZy  Bcuib 

2042  Vnapzh,  Aver.ue 

g49-  ]040 

 ^  

<  i 

 1  

5 

]010  lookout  EoulzvoAd 

661-9600 

X 

3 

KJOV  hi2m  B'Mid^ 
2^16  East  StxzoX 

62]'0U1 

!  1 

2 

B.   Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  nan^s 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 


Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  ROJ 


R'ysource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

Ac ty  *Level 

RP 

RG 

CR 

Est. 
Hours 

0 

E 

I 

jlm  Cottivi 

VaiZij  Banb 

2042  VnjJupzA  kvZYXwi 

^49-1040 

X 

X 

25 

IxxXh  \Jldzo-Radlo 

%26-l9U 

 1 

X 

X 

S 

HoJizn 

KJOV  hi2m  BoAeau 
2^16  East  S^tJLe.QJ: 

62\-0Ul 

1 — 

X 

X 

20 

Sign  hi2mpap2A  G^oup 

610  20 tk  ^ViZdZ 

376-1120 

X  i 

i — \ — 

X 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i  

1  ■ 

i  i  ^  M 

! 

1 

*  J  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  =  Investigation 

C,     Related  Reading/Research     (Give  Titles)  _ 
Tt^bune,  Ck-ionicle,   


tistzn  to  ^adio  and  tzlzvl^slon  neiA)6  !,tation6  [KCOL,  KER,  KJOV,  KiJP,  <Tl/J) 


III.    Sr^ECIAL  REQUIREMErvJTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     Some  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates,  etc.) 


A,  Pr^quisites. 


/?.  Materiais  or  Eguipment        CXim^xa  and  Upt  XCCOXdZA 


7,   bSTir^TED  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Site  Visits__H^_  Hrs.       Product  Production  30  Mrs. 

B.  Reading  20        Hrf, .       Other  (specify)  Wrs  . 


TOTAL 
HOURS 


LA^J  DATE  FOR  COW!  TNtNT  ,,,,,  PU^NMED  PROJECT 

TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT  ^^/^S^/S  COMPLET  ION  DATE   ^lllllL 
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CO 
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r3 

3 
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■o 


s5  ^ 


?  =^ 
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id 

«^  ^§ 

G  ■  ^-^ 

=:  s  ^  ■'^ 

«^ 


s: 

o  s: 


f:5 


:y       o  :> 


£5 

v:  Si 
o 


3 


^  c  - 

O  ^ 
^  +^ 

^  o  fii 

r:>  ^ 
O       ^  E  • 

O  -V 

^  5^  E 

^  ^ 

-o  -o  E 
3  3  ^ 


CO 
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CO 
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COMMUNICATIONS         MEDIA  PACKAGE 
GOAL  ChCCKLIST 

STU^.€^.T'S  ^AME        ^->^^  Vol.ton                                                       DATE  10'10/7S 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

ELEMENT   OR  TEChNICUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  eJement 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

(XI  reading 
(XJ  listening 
IX]  observing 

Communica ting  Information 

[X]  writing 
[X]  speaking 
(  ]  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[X]  define  the  problem  or  issue 

(X]   identify  sources  of  information 

IX]   use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[XI  organize  the  information  obtained 

(XI  evaluate  proposed  solutions 

5.  C/XREER 

DEVELOR€NT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  h 

[X]  a.   investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[X]  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[X]   relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[X]  qualifications  for  entry 

(XI  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[X]  current  and  projected  demand 

[X]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[XI  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

(Xl  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[   ]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 

♦-  \-»             1  1        inn    A  rf^A  Q  • 

tile               J.  J- J.  1  HJ      CIRCUS  • 

[   ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requi rements 

[   1  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[   ]  preparing  for  and  performing  m  inter- 
views 

[   1  acquiring  :^ob-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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•NICATICNS  AND  MEDIA  PACKAGE  GOAL  C!-ECKLIST  (Continued) 

"i  zhev  joal  4  :v  J^c- zl        :r  i,^..  jz?:   '-"i  irup  r^.e^cK":^: 

>:  altogether. 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

i*.  COmJNICA- 

At  least  five 

[   )  purposes 

TI0N5 

elements  or 

[   1   form  and  style 

-MEDIA 

five  compar- 

(Xl  message 

INQUIRY 

abl  e  elenten  ts 

[  ]  in6dium 

(X 1  audience 

iXl  messenger 

I  ]  cliche 

(  ]  metaphors  and  analogies 

(  ]  symJoo  1 

(Xl  distortion 

(Xl  subjective/objective 

(   ]  culture  and  communication 

[  ]  technology 

(X)  media 

[  1  group  identity  and  communication 

(  ]  other  (specify) 

5.  COMMUNICA- 

At least  five 

[   1  select  materials ,  media  and  5 ty les  appropriate 

TIONS  AND 

elements  or 

for  different  communications 

MEDIA 

five  compar- 

f 1   set  up  and  use  basic  tools  and  equipment 

TECHNIQUES 

able  elements 

{   ]    identify  and  use  basic  processes  in  thoir 

proper  sequence 

fXl  organize  and  present  material   for  a  spocitic 

purpose  or  audience 

[   1  use  different  materials  or  .styles  to  convey 

the  same  idea  or  emotion 

[XI  use  different  techniques  or  idioms  to  convey 

different  ideas  or  emotions 

[   ]  develop  expertise  in  using  a  specific  process, 

instrument ,  or  technique 

[   ]   proofread  written  materials  asmq  prorr-r 

symbols 

[X]   interpret  and  describe  communications 

[ XI   critically  analyze  communications 

[  1  direct  or  rjive  a  performance 

(   1   accurately  illustrate  ideas,   processes,  or 

structural  forms 

[X]  other  (spocifv)    XC.VC'%t<.ng  ^kiCiy-  
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Sample  Project  2 


Career  Exploration: 
Disc  Jockey  and  Radio  Program  Director 


Are  you  interested  in  radio  broadcasting?    A  good  way  to  clarify  your 
interest  in  the  field  is  to  take  a  close  look  at  a  couple  of  careers  in  it, 
In  exploring  the  different  facets  of  broadcasting  you  may  discover  you  prefer 
a  behind-the-scenes  role  to  going  on  the  air.    Or  a  general  desire  to  express 
yourself  might  better  be  pursued  in  some  other  field  such  as  acting  or  writing. 
The  careers  of  disc  jockey  and  program  director,  for  example,  are  very  different, 
but  have  some  things  in  common.    This  project  can  help  you  explore  these  radio 
careers  and  clarify  your  interests  in  the  field. 

•  Who  decides  what  you  will  hear  when  you  turn  on  your  radio?  Arrange 
an  Orientation  and  an  Exploration  at  a  local  radio  station.  Find 
out  what  the  program  director  does  and  what  factors  influence  the 
decisions  he  or  she  makes. 

•  Work  with  a  disc  jockey  at  the  station  as  well  as  the  program  director. 
How  much  control  does  a  radio  performer  have  over  the  material  he  or 
she  uses  on  his  or  her  program?    What  is  the  relationship  between  a 
performer's  personality  and  the  "personality"  or  style  of  the  show? 
How  do  a  program  director's  decisions  affect  a  disc  jockey's  program? 
What  skills,  if  any,   do  the  two  careers  have  in  common?    What  do  you 
like  most  about  each  job?    What  do  you  like  least?    Which  would  you 
prefer?  Why? 

•  Listen  regularly  to  a  couple  of  disc  jockeys  on  two  or  three  different 
stations.    Do  the  disc  jockeys  for  one  station  all  sound  the  same?  Do 
disc  jockeys  for  different  stations  sound  different?    In  what  way? 
Why?    Does  each  station  present  a  particular  image  to  its  audience? 

If  so,  how  and  why  do  the  stations  do  this?    Who  is  responsible  for 
setting  the  image? 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 
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PROJECT  SKETCH 


K  1'  .ir 's 


:::.JE  'J  -5  75 


:  ;  ■      :bU-  pro  ioct ) 


25s;;'5  jrej  you  w^nt  to 


v*r  ;)uf:c."'i  ^s  ?o  you  wwt  to  investigate  to  l^ap.n  more  about  this  ^vREA  of 


ERLC 


WHAT  RESr^UP.CES  WILL  YOU  USE? 
(ppVro  T.R 


RP/RO  'C^ 

;  ;  r  -.  -s 


KeJ 

6«'0  J^^f^ii-Vicn 

-  _     Phone ~ 

262- 

-5000, 

SO 

<CCL 

,  2CC  ooi/i'tac  Avenue 

Phone 

262- 

-3000, 

Kid 

tKj.di  c 

,    ZOO  8 cuj eic •  A v o r.ae 

Phone 

OTHER  -'.ESOURCES   'Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 


I  liAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)      (^lYes     [   ]  No       (If  not,  give  reasons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


DATE  . 


LO 

r-^Ll.OW-UP 


[\]  The  student  has  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 

(    1  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 


TA^f    VOfiR   CCPV   Cf    IHIS^   SI^UCH  il'lTH    vOil    TO  GUlVl 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


PROJECT  NO, 


STUDENT ^   _„ 


PACKAGE 


DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  ^  5 


TEC^^^JI^AL  A'.>7  !  ^npC  S  ;    (If  in:;; 


I  .  PROvJtCT  :X  --.C^IPTWIJ 


.A. 


C^tieci  Exp£otat<.:'K:  Va>c  Jockey  ayid  Rj.dic  PxcgXtm  VLxzctcx 


Eng  cLb  k 


3 


B ,  Theme 


  rri.us-  7ive  a  briof  ic-scr/ption  of  your  project)  I'i? _  

pieject       d  exotic' -lotcL'n       tliz  {^zld  cj  xadLo  bxcadccHitinQ,    I  xiU. 

zxplc^z  tec  ca^tZiiVi  [dOiC  jockzu  and  p^ogxam  ccc*Ldin(ito^]  in  dzptii,    I  xant  tc 


look  in.tc  t/ie.  xcCJ,ti.'ii!ikip  befioeen  t^te  pxcg.xam  dlxzctox,  the  dc*>c  jcckzij,  t'm 


p^cgxam  and  the  -itatccM,    I  atl^c  toaat  to  ^^aAn  koM  I  ;^ee^  aboat  the  caiee^: 


c^h-ccii  I  ;Oiei$et,  .oheie  my  tacant^  and  ^\iLZLh  Liz,  and  t}\z  ajdvaiUagdi  oi^id  <ic6- 
advantag(t^  ci  eao'i  icx  me.  


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated : 

Hcu'  deei   a  dcic  jocknu  a^e  ui>i9aaje?    ii'hat  c6  a  (i<^6c  icchzy^  b  icxjLtcouhcp  to 


the  itcLt^en?    Pcei  a  ticsc  jcckzy  juitzct        l'iok  ma.tz*iial?    I<  -60^  oi  ic>'iat  ba6>c6? 
Hca'  c^oieuy  dcei  a  p^cgiom  (icA.ectc"i  have  tc  cck^'l*-^  to  the  de/nar>d!>       the  iitaticn? 
Who  tzlt^  t/ie  ptL'gio/n  di^zctux  a'hat  !>he  cdj-t  ot  cannot  bKcadca^t?    Hm'  c^ecitc\.'e  ci> 


a  caieei  en  b ic'adca<it<^ng?    ti/hot  ^kltt^  and  knaK'izdgz  dodi  a  pxcgxam  dlx^cXcx  need? 


Wha^t  6k'itt:>  and  knaiJlzdgz  mast  a  disc  jcckzij  ha^-z?  Vc  t/:e!>e  tec  caxzzxs  have  a)nj 
sLiVis  in  ccmmcn  OJid  i{^  so,  :oha.t  O/te  tiizy?  _   


FOR  LEARNING 

COORDINATOR  USE 

ONLY 

Mid" 
Torm 

lEnd-of" 

\  Te  rm 

Review 
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Date 

j  Review 

1 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PL>^^ 


 1 


!  -ATION  -^f"  RPs,   -^0:;,   S  LPs 


'  i-yr.t :       resources  diready  visite.i  for  Onenz^ziDn^ 


Addr'..ss 


Phone 


8cb  Joao^V)v/: 


IOC  Sjivv-ccw  A^'enue 


Baav^cu'  Avenue 


I 


-•-]      T "Hours  ' 


262-5000  I  X 


1  T 


262-5000  j  X 


--1 


.T.   Pldnr.cd  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  names 
from  ate;  -        v^'u  plan  additional  visits.     ^our  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  ROJ 

Resource  'Jar.. 


Address 


Bob  JeooCL^c'^! 


KOOL  RadLC 

2Q0  Baii\jlzic  Ai'e>iue 


]  KOOL  Radio 
20Q  Saij^LQic  Aft>nae 


Phone 


161-1000 


162-5000 


Ac  ty  "^evel 


RP 


RO 


CR 


Est. 
Hours 


X  \       \  10 


X  ! 


11 


*  J  ^  .\-zent3  tzon;  S  ~  Exploration;   I  ~  Investigation 

L\     Related  Reading/Research     (Give  Titles)  _ 
Lcsttn  tc  KOOL,  <£R,  KJOV ,  and  KLIP  xadic  


Hgc  Tc  8yiz<'^'ii  A  Radic  Pc^c  Jcdzo^y,  Hal  Fc^he^  

8^3  B.xcadca^t:  1910  -  19S0,  Fmnfe  Buxton  and  Tom  gcen 


Radio  Ptc-j'^-Lrnmoij  hi  Actcon>  S/iettc^  Taijiot 


III,  -:PECIAl  REQUIRF^V-IMTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     SomB  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates,  etc.) 


A.  Prequisites 


D.  Materials  or  Equipment   t^yc  XZCO^<>A 


17.  ESTIMATED  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 
^9          firs.       Product  Production — ^ 
_Wrs.       Other  (specify)   


A.  Site  Visits. 

B.  Readina 


'5 


Hrs. 
.  Hrs. 


TOTAL 
HOURS . 


84 


U^^-i"  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT 
TO  COMPL  ETE  PROJECT   


ll'll-lS 


PLANNED  PROJECT 
COMPLETION  DATE 


I  25/76 
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Exper lence-Based  Career  Education 

COMMUNICATIONS  MD  MEDIA  PACKAGE 
GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S            Mo/tct/  BaccLs                                                         DATE    10/ IS/ 75 

f^RojECT  TITLE  CoAZZK  Exptoxotion:  Vl^c  Jockdy  ojid  Radto  Pxcgxam  VlxzctcX 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

(Xl  reading 
(X ]  listening 
(  ]  observing 

Communicating  Information 

(X)  writing 
(X)  speaking 
(XI  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

(Xl  define  the  problem  or  issue 

(Xl   identify  sources  of  information 

(Xl  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

(Xl  organize  the  information  obtained 

(Xl  evaluate  proposed  solutions 

5.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

(xl  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

(Xl  roles  and  function  of  en^loyee 

(XI  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

(XI  qualifications  for  entry 

(XI  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[Xl  current  and  projected  demand 

(XI  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[XI  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

(XI  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[lb.  develop  career  entrance  skills  m  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  1  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

(  1  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

(  1  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

(Xl  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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COMM.  Til  NATIONS  AND  MEDIA  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


th''?r  joal  t  :r  Joal  5,  or  you  can  convim  ^lenenvs 


iOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 
MEDIA 

'inquiry 


At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  c:om par- 
able elements 


purposes 

form  and  style 

message 

medium 

audience 

messenger 

clic  e 

metaphors  and  analogies 

s^^Tnbol 

distortion 

subjective/objective 
culture  and  communication 
technology 
media 

group  identity  and  communication 

other   (<^p^n^.y^^^  K^toZLon  0^  jDKOQ^UXimim 

tc  thd.  cormunA^CjCutLon  oA  an  imagt  


5.  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND 
NEDIA 
TECHNIQUES 


At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 


select  materials,  media  and  styles  appropriate 

for  different  communications 
set  up  and  use  basic  tools  and  equipment 
identify  and  use  basic  processes  in  their 

proper  sequence 
orqanize  and  present  material  for  a  specific 

purpose  or  audience 
use  different  materials  or  styles  to  convey 

the  same  idea  or  emotion 
use  different  techniques  or  idioms  to  convey 

different  ideas  or  emotions 
develop  expertise  in  using  a  specific  process, 

instrument,  or  technique 
proofread  written  materials  using  propc^r 

symbols 

interpret  and  describe  conmunications 

critically  analyze  communications 

direct  or  give  a  performance 

accurately  illustrate  ideas,  processes,  or 

structural  forms 
other  (specify)   
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Sample  Project  3 
The  Camera  as  a  Communications  Tool 


The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  explore  cameras  and  photography  as  a  • 
means  of  communication.    Not  only  will  it  expose  you  to  different  types  of 
photography,  but  with  it  you  can  develop  specific  photographic  skills  and 
techniques.    It  will  halp  you  focus  on  the  type  of  photography  most  suited 
to  your  own  interests  and  abilities  as  well.    You  can  apply  photographic 
skills  by  using  them  to  report  on  your  activities  in  other  projects. 

•  Talk  with  a  fine  arts  photographer.    Discuss  the  kinds  of  photographs 
this  person  takes.    What  purpose,  if  any,  does  he  or  she  have  in  mind 
when  taking  pictures?    What  techniques  and  skills  are  used?    Try  to 
find  out  what  relationship  art  has  to  craft  for  this  photographer. 

•  Work  with  another  type  of  photographer,  a  photojournal ist  for  example. 
Explore  the  relationship  between  fine  arts  photography  and  photo- 
journalism.   What  is  the  photojournal ist  trying  to  achieve  with  his 
camera  that  the  fine  arts  photographer  (or  some  other  type  of  photog- 
rapher) is  not?    What  restrictions,  if  any,  does  a  photojournal ist 
work  under? 

•  Identify  skills  and  techniques  you  think  you  should  acquire  and,  with 
your  RPs'  help,  develop  them. 

•  Visit  museums  and  art  galleries,  and  read  several  books  on  photographic 
techniques,  philosophies,  and  careers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 
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IMU:)J  ECT 


SKETCH 


WfHAT  QUESTIOr;S  riO  YOU  WA^^JT  TO  INVETSTIGATE  ""0  LEARrj  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  ^51^  OF 
PjTEREST? 


,    Huto  can  I  tce^  Science  be^!iocen  a  ^^^^-^  p/u'tc'o'u7/>.  .md  a  poet  one? 


What  ieauXiginent6  ai£  nece^sar^y,  c,^  cuuj,  to  bucoma  a  photDQ-i.aph^.%? 


Hi.  WhHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 


Address 


-  ,  -       Sign  ^^ompap^x  Gn.OiqD 

376- n  20 

.  t,  -     ,  ^   - 

6  30  20  til  Stieet 

. .  ,  Cu/vtU 

S4S-S740 

Phone 

Scott  Cc^Ccge  P/ictt'^-'uipfc/  Pcpattmeat, 

900  Faiie££  Street 

IJji^ci'eii^tfy  Art  Muietiw 

.^5^  Cctc£e  P'i<:v'e 

OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  :>f  person  or  tide  jn  i  author  of  books,  articles, 
et.r.  ) 

Qommuyiltii  Kt^cuACt:    Mu6ecmi  cj  Mc-dcm  \\t,    1063  kxdmoxa  Auenue, 


I  HAVE  RE/XD  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDE(S)      [XlYos     (    ]  Ke       (I^  J.cr.  t^iv^-  ro.^sons) 


APPPOVFO  BY  LC 


DATE  . 


LC 

?-':)LLOW-UP 


[X]   The  '-Student  has  lierided  to  ^io  a  i  ro^oct   Ln  this   intorost  area. 
I    1   The  student  has  do..-Ldod  not  to  pursue  this   interest  furth-.^r  bocauso: 
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Exper lence-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT _2^^^^^^_l£^^   PROJECT  NO.         3       PACKAGE  CormuyiLC(ition!>  and  Med^a 

DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  ^O/^^f^^ 
TECHNICAL  ADVISORCS)   (If  any)  '^^^^^  New^popOA  Gnpup]  


I.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

Trie  CameAa      a  CommuyvLcjCUtLon&  Toot 

PL/^NED  CREDITS 

sul^jcct  Area(s)    1,  [Photognnphy] 

2.  

J.  


B.  Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)   

I  uxllt  be  ^ploxing  the,  \jcuviouM  \joaxj6  In  lokick  pkotognjCLphy  l&  tub     to  gaXhvi  ayvd 

comm(mccaX.e,  in{iOnmcition, 


EBCE  Credits 
5 


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated : 

U  Hou)  and  vohe.Ke.  can  a  pkotogKopkeA  be^t  Ztcum  cAjOLjt?  

2.  (t/hat  zqixlpmant  6hoald  I  6tjCUit  out  i*)AJii?  

3.  i^haZ  mgfee^  a  good  oK  6accz^6iut  photoQAjOipk?  

4.  Ca>t  photogiap/iA  comnun^cate  things  that  u)o^  cannot?  

5.  U//tat  oAc  6cm(L  oi<  the  d^U<lX^nce^  be^een  photo iouAnaZUm,  Unc  aAt6  pkotvg^aphy , 

and  6nap6kot!>?  

6.  Can  a  pkotogmphcK  do  any  bind  of^  pkotog/iaphy  kt  choo^e^,  ok  dodJii  each  kind 

xcqiuAZ  special  6kAZl6  ok  taZenZii?  

7.  Which  oACa  oj  photoqnaphy  do  I  think  lOouZd  siiit  me  bti>ti    photo <ouAnaJU6m  oK 
 {^Inc  a^iM>?  Why?  
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45  784 


Piwtc^Xdpii'.j  V^':.\i''.Cr}c>itj^  ?0Q  Faviccc  Street _ 
Sign  Ve:c5pape*i  Gxcuo     .  630  Street 


376-  nj:(} 

I  852- 1685 


H^•.u*r.- 


p:j;.;:e;/  Vis:  ts     (ZJe/itify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Rei^^ctc  names 
from  Jbove  if'you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  dn 
fiXLlorAtion  with  at  le^st  one  RP  or  ROJ 


Addrt^ss 


ZlLt  CUnk^   


Phont 


576- //20 


S32-16S5 


X  ■ 


RO  '  :r 
 :  \ 


Est . 
Hours 


Mu.5ca/n       Mcdei>i  A^tt    j  /06  3  A^tdmcre  Avenue         95  1-  7628  ,  X 


'ixpl^riition;    I  =  T  nvestiyation 
R'-^  la  ted  R'£^ading /Research     (Give  Titles) 


Ihz  VamiLii  cy  Man  bij  Edccixd  Staiclie,n  ' 


JAL  PEOUI-'.r^lENTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECE?,SARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS  (.s.-e  Resource 
7:j :  des .     So,T>^  5itec  require  special  insurance,  hojlth  certificates,  etc.) 


A .   Pr<-"}ui!^  i  C'.'^  

H.    yat^^r  lals  or  Equiprr^ent  COm^^   

,  ->T1  MATED  rr-^  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

45        Hrs.       Product  Production  1 

Mrs.      Other  (specify)   


15 


.  Hrs. 


TOTAL 
MOURS 


95 


V'^'iirr  i^p()jECT  12/ 51/75 


PLArjNET  ►PROJECT 
COMPLejn>N  DATP 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA  PACKAGE 

RiSt-:  Jdr-.-T  Edu^Jtion 

OCjAL  ChECKL.ST 

DATE    /J    1  75 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

(,i)AL 

REQU I  RED 

ELEMENT   OR  TECHNIQUE 

^  * 

BASIC  SKILLS 

Jne  el emen t 

Acquiring  Information 

from  each 

(X) 

reading 

group 

(  ] 

1  is  tening 

(X] 

observing 

Communicating  Information 

(  ] 

wri  tinq 

f  V  1 

(X) 

innovating 

2. 

-PROBLEM- 

Al 1  elements 

(XI 

define  the  problem  or  issue 

SOL  V  I NG 

(X] 

identify  sources  of  i.:;fonnation 

(X) 

use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[X] 

organize  the  information  obtained 

I  A,  J 

fnralnaf-*a   nrn no^p d   sol  Mt"inn^ 

5. 

CAREER 

C hoos e  si  1 

(X) 

a,   investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

DEVELOPMENT 

of  a 

(XJ   roles  and  function  of  employee 

OR 

[\]   relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[X]  qualifications  for  entry 

two  elements 

[X]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

from  t> 

[\]  current  and  projected  demand 

(X]   union  or  professional  affiliations 

fX]  effects  of  job  on  irfestyle 

(X]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

(  1 

b.   develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 

the  following  areas: 

(   1  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 

about  current  job  openings,  training 

or  educational  opportunities,  and 

entry  roqui r<- ments 

(   ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 

tions -^nd  resumes 

(   ]  prepariiio  for  and  performing  in  inter- 

views 

[   1  acquiring   lob-entry  skills  and  career- 

related  experience 
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GOMf''  ffUCATICNS  AND  MEDIA  PACKAGE  GOAL  ChC-lK^lST   (  'dp.  1 1  r.uod) 

.-^rr,     I       IS    I  :>:.: 

.  zher  7.^ ."          •  ,     v      «   ♦ *      '         ■  "t.  -  •■■ 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR    TECHNI  mjE 

if.  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS A^JD 
MEDIA 
INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
elewents  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

(X ]  purposes 

[X]    form  and  style 

[  ]  nvessage 

[   ]  tne  d  i  utn 

[  ]  audience 

[   ]  messenger 

[   ]  cliche 

[  ]  metaphors  and  analoc: cs 

[  ]  symbol 

[   ]  distortion 

[  ]  sub jective/ob  jective 

[  ]  culture  and  communication 

[  ]  technoloqy 

[  ]  media 

[   ]  group  identity  and  communication 

[  ]  other  (specify)  

COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND 
r^DIA 
TECHNIQUES 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

[  ]  select  materials,  media  and  styles  appropriat.- 

for  different  communications 
D(  1  set  up  and  use  basic  tools  and  equipment 
[XI   identify  and  use  basic  processes  in  their 

proper  sequence 
[X  1  organize  and  present  material  f'jr  a  sp-    :  f  i^' 

purpose  or  audience 
CX  ]  use  different  materials  or  -r.yles  to  -ronvev 

the  same  idea  or  emotion 
[   1  use  different  techniques  or  idioms  .f.vV-. 

different  ideas  or  emotions 
[   1  develop  expertise  in  using  a  specifi-  :  r^-^^-ess. 

instrument,  or  technique 
[  1  proofread  written  materials  usir.i  pr''p  r 

symbols 

[   1   interpret  and  describe  contnuni  cat  ions 

[   1  critical ly  analyze  jommunica tion-: 

[  1  direct  or  aive  a  performance 

(K)  accurately  illustrate  ideas,  pr^-esseb,  or 

structural  forms 
[  )  other  (specify)   
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Sample  Project  4 
Three-Dimensional  (3-D)  Film  Making 


The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  apply  film-making  techniques  to  the 
actual  production  of  a  film.    The  techniques  used  will  be  those  peculiar  to 
8mm  3~D  film  making.    The  movie  produced  will  explore  the  medium  of  8mm  film 
and  its  limitations  as  well  as  the  medium  of  three-dimensional  visual  effects. 

•  Discuss  film  making,  especially  8mm  3-D  film  making,  with  an 
experimental  photography  instructor  or  an  experienced  film  maker. 
Identify  the  equipment  needed  to  produce,  edit,  and  project  the 
film.    Consult  with  the  RP  about  production  tasks,  filming  tech- 
niques, script  writing,  and  editing  throughout  the  course  of  your 
project. 

•  View  commercially  produced  3-D  films  and  review  the  literature 
on  3-D  and  8mm  film  making. 

•  Experiment  with  plain  8mm  film  to  become  familiar  with  8mm  tech- 
niques, and  the  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  limitations  of 
8mm  cameras. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 
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n  r\ 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


IDEM      PxtCj  Sl.'ic^ 


DATE   ^  ^6/75 


APEA  OF  INTEREST  (Ust  the  specific  career  ^  subject,  or  issue  area  qou  want  to 
tjxplore  .is  a  possible  project) 

Tiu  Uc'fUiique.i>  ci  making  a  tkn,-z^-dLrmiibLcncii  jidr]  

I.     V/HAT  QUESTIONS  00  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 


i. 


5.  HcLC  c6  g  mo  fee  t>cnyL]ot  'X*iittzn?  


7. 

a. 


UI.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 


Phone  - 


S4S-S740 


RP/RO/CR  { Circle  one) 

Scott  Co'ttege  Photegtajoht/  Pepaitmevu!:,  900  Fo^vicxt  Stxze;t 


Address 
RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one 
Address   


Phone - 


RP/RO/CR  {Circl-3  one  J 
Address   


Phone _ 


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc, ) 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)     [xlVes     [  iNo      (If  not,  gxve  reasons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


DATE. 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


(X)  The  student  h«i  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 

t  )  The  student  h««  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 


TAKE  VOUR  COPV  OF  THIS  SKETCH  WITH^OU  ^0  GUiVl 
/OUR  ORIEN/TATIO^J  ACTIl/ITIES  U/HEV  nSVlH^^  RESOURCES. 

Dietvibution:    Original  (White)  -  LC:  Yellow  -  Student:  Pink  -  Reeourae  Analyst 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


PROJECT  NO. 


PACKAGE 


DATE  PROJECT  STARTED 


9  '16/5 


'    Tfc...-f,|''AL  ADV!  SORTS)   rrf  anu) 


I.   PROvJtCT  W^TION 


3-P  F^5t]  Mating 


F.BCK  Credits 
5 


5.  Tht?mo     (Pl^\-:  :r-  jivr'  a  briof  description  of  qour  project)  pKOj^ct   

ccnc^.xnzd  '.clth  Uaincng  ajid  applying  .thz  tzchniquu  cj  majUng  a  5-V  {jlim  and 
zxplc %Lng  tfi e  me dium      _£mm_  {.Ldn  mating,  


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated : 
J.    Wkdt  a,x^  tiiz  ba^lc  t^dln^qu(^       i^tLU,  mction  p^cXxjJiz,  and  5-V  plio tog xapktj? 


h   Jl>5       g  3-P  (jAjjn  p^ajzcJizdl    

4.    O/'liat  xxa  tixQ.  xdvantag(^  and  disadvantajgziy  l-^  ui.cn j  Smm  <.^lm  ay\d  {^Um-mglung 


  ^qiLijM_ztU?    

_5^_a;/jaj^a.Ye_t/ic  tzdmiqiiz:>  cj  jijbn  zdcUngJ 
6.    '^lia.t  ci  t/ie  .ou-t^JJL'i c       icLfn  editing? 


FOR  LEARNING 

COORDINATOR  USE 

ONLY 

M:d- 
Torm 

End-of" 
Term 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

Review 

Initials 

Date 
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6EST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

5373'] 


-,T  jc,r:,T  PROJECT  Pi^vj 


::-  nrif:;  resources  jlready  visited  for  Ori-L^ntuV.icr.} 
~   ^1  r"  "7       \""~T"HoL:rs  ] 

Phone    \pr  \ro  •  .:f  :  . 

..-I--  i.-...t-.. 


spent 
3 


 r  r — 


rrie.ntify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Re^at  naines 


ouplan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  incUde  dn 


t:xL:  :)y^tiDn  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO .) 
■yvurC's:  :iarno 


Address 


lap  I  u^V  ej£a^e> :  t  :  9  00  f.z'LXtU  St\Q.QJi 


Phone 


US-S740 


Act'j  *Level 


i  X 


RP 


RO  \CR 


Est. 
Hours 


H  r 


17 


\  L 


:  ;.';:rj!:i  r/j;  E  -  Exploration;   I  =  Investigation 

Rv'ijced  Reading/ Research     (Give  Titles)  ^  ^  


S'sc^td^c;    S6und  Tk^Cam^-xci:  The  Caimatcgn^^^         .oifetvteK'.^  ;o^t/t  leading 


ir       ...    ,-,    pro,  ,..-v^MT^  OR  PRFREOUISITES  NECF^^ARY  FOR  SITE  VlSIIj    (See  Resource 
■  -::'.:.s.  'sites  require  speciai  insurance,  health  certificates,  etc.) 


A. 


^'lUlSl  t'JS   


"  ^mm  mxa,  too  Srm  ptcMect^'^,  spUc<n<^  machine,  s^tccK, 

ti.   '^acorials  or  Equipment  ^  i  — '  

t> piecing  to/je 

1^.   tSH'-'ATED  Tl^  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOUnwiNa  ACTIVITIES 


A.  Sit^?  Visits. 

B.  Puadina 


13 


Hrs.  Product  Production , 
, Wrs.      Other  (specify) 


SO 


.  Wrs. 
Wrs. 


TOTAL 
HOURS . 


S3 


L.A-T  :  ATK  FOR  C'')MMITM£^4T 
T.')  '   iMR  KTE  ^^ROJECT  


n/20/75 


PLANNED  PROJECT 
COMPLETION  DATE 


12/20/75 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 


CCmJNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA  PACKAGE 
GOAL  ChECKLlST 


STUDENT  »S  NA^iE   PattLJ  Bxcm 


DATE  9/50/7S 


PROJECT  TITLE     3-1?  fUm  NiafcxLng 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


1.  SASIC  SKILLS 


One  element 
from  each 
group 


Acquiring  Information 


2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 


(Xl  reading 
(  ]  listening 
[X]  observing 


Communicating  Information 


(XI  writing 
(  ]  speaking 
(Xl  innovating 


All  elements 


(Xl  define  the  problem  or  issue 

(Xl  identify  sources  of  information 

[X]  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[XI  organize  the  information  obtained 

[X]  evaluate  proposed  solutions 


3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 


Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 


[Xl  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

(X]  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[X]  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[X]  qualifications  for  entry 

[X]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[X]  current  and  projected  demand 

[X]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[X]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[X]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[  ]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 
(  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resxanes 
(  ]  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

(  ]  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 


FWL^EBCE  Rev. 1/76 


COMMlJ^Jl  CAT  IONS  AND  MEDIA  PACKAGE  GOAL  ChECKLIST  (Continued) 


'fou  "x^  Sr'l^ot  yl:-'  -sle^.t'^its  from  either  Goal  4  :r  Jc.il  S,  ^r  uou  :^an  :*oribim  aleneKts 
from  -yuh  zs  long  ^     :'u  reelect  five  altogether » 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


4. 


CONHJN I  CA- 
TIONS AND 
MEDIA 
INQUIRY 


At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 


purposes 

form  and  style 

message 

medium 

audience 

messenger 

cliche 

metaphors  and  analogies 

symbol 

distortion 

subjective/objective 

culture  and  communication 

technology 

media 

group  identity  and  communication 
other  (specify)  


5,  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND 
MEDIA 
TECHNIQUES 


At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 


[  ]  select  materials,  media  and  styles  appropriate 

for  different  communications 
(XI  set  up  and  use  basic  tools  and  equipment 
[XI   identify  and  use  basic  processes  in  their 

proper  sequence 
[XI  organize  and  present  material  for  a  specific 

purpose  or  audience 
[   1  use  different  materials  or  styles  to  convey 

the  same  idea  or  emotion 
(   1  use  different  techniques  or  idioms  to  convey 

different  ideas  or  emotions 
[  )  develop  expertise  in  using  a  specific  process, 

instrument,  or  technique 
(  )  proofread  written  materials  using  proper 

sym)Dols 

[   1  interpret  and  describe  conmunications 

[  )  critically  analyze  communications 

t  )  direct  or  qive  a  performamce 

P(  )  accurately  illustrate  ideas,  processes,  or 

structural  forms 
(  )  other  (specify)   
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Sample  Project  5 
Guitar  Playing 


This  project  is  designed  to  help  a  beginning  guitar  player  learn  how  to 
play  the  guitar.    It  will  also  help  you  begin  to  listen  for  and  recognize 
patterns  which  occur,  to  some  extent,  in  all  music. 

•  Select  an  RP  who  has  had  professional  performing  experience  playing 
guitar  and  who  is  willing  to  teach  a  beginner.    It  is  not  necessary 
that  you  have  an  instrument  of  your  own  for  the  first  visit,  but  you 
will  have  to  have  one  on  which  you  can  practice  for  later  visits. 
The  RP  can  help  you  decide  what  type  of  guitar  you  want  and  need. 

•  Listen  carefully  whenever  you  hear  music  and  try  to  apply  the  ideas 
and  concepts  you  discuss  with  the  RP  to  music  you  hear  every  day. 

•  Practice  every  day,  even  if  for  only  15  minutes. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 
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COO 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


;< .  ur  »'v  r,  ^-ur  -  r 


DATE  9  MO. '75 


I.       ARPA  OF  UJTEREST   CUst  t.he  specific  cdreevr  sub^-ct,  or  issue  area  i;oli  want  to 
•jxpJDr^  js  d  possible  project) 


II.     V/HAT  QUESTIONS  00  YOU  ViWT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 

:xhJ,.t  .ne  tilc  di(^izrznc2.b  ba^tozzn  Xccai>tLC  Ju:d  d^'cct^cc  3ux.ta^6?  

^*    {-jiiat  die,  6c-r7ic  L'^  die  ciicrdt  'oaj>ic  ic  pcptLUx  '^u^-lc?  


read  mii^^c?   


7. 


Ill,  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 


(rp)rO/CR  rrtrcle  one)  -Ji^. 


Phone 


656- S6n 


Address 


J4  Ai^iton  Woi/ 


RP/RO/CR  ^iTirc^e  one) 
Address   


Phone- 


RP/RO/CR  ^Circle  one) 
Address   


Phone, 


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc. ) 


i  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)     (XI Yes     (  ]No      (If  not,  give  reasons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


[XI  The  studint  has  diclded  to  do  a  projec*;  in  this  interest  area. 

[  ]  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  thi.  interest  further  because. 


TAKE  VOUR  COPV  OF  THIS  SKETCH  WITH  VOU  TO  GUm 
VOUR  QRIEMTATION  ACTIVITIES  WHBK  VISIUU^^  RESOURCES, 


DietHbution:    Original  (UhiU)  -  LCi  Ytllau  -  Student;  Pink  -  ff«aouro«  Analyst 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


PROJECT  NO. 


9^ 


PACKAGE  Cjmnu>iLZXt<jr.!>  .i,id 


^TE  PROJECT  STA^^TED    ^  ^^'^^ 


TBrr  Crec 
5 


i. 


Trie  f/jx-i 


3.   Thome     rriejs:^   vi'/t-  d  brJc?f  .:^L>scr : ;  c  :t->n  of  \jour  project) 
pxcjtct       t/ie  dzviLtcpfT^dyit  oi  mij  abiictij  tc  piau  ciicxdt  a>vi  bcng!i  oi  the  ^aotai, 

tc  iGce^n.tre  tJic  patterns  in  pcptxtax  muHiic,  a>icf  tc  improve  my  e.cix  q^'I  t'nit  ttype 


C .  Questions  to  be  Investigated : 


1.    Vcct^  aZt  pcpuoi-X  rriLti^c  ^Cc^cxc  Ji  ^tandaxd  pCLttcxr/l_                   _    , 

2 . 

3. 

Hlu'  cfe  :/eu  *:ecc'9H<!^e  <.t?                 _                                  _   ^  j 

4, 

Can  I  ubc  that  patt^lj\  tc  ma^.c.  '-ip  ^tj  aon  mui<c?  j 

FOR  LEARNING  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 

Mid- 

Review 

rni  tiais                    Date                 j/?t?viow            Initials  Date 

1 
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Ex pt.'rience- Based  Career  Education 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA  PACKAGE 
GOAL  ChECKLIST 

STUCENT'S  NW£                   John^Qn                                           DATE  9/15/75 

PROJECT  TITLE               GuaJjOA  PtaifinQ 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

K  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

(XI  reading 
(X)  listening 
(X]  observing 

Communicating  Information 

[  ]  writing 
(  ]  speaking 
(X]  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[X]  define  the  problem  or  issue 

(X)   identify  sources  of  information 

(X]  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[X]  organize  the  information  obtained 

(Xl  evaluate  proposed  solutions 

5.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

[Xl  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[X]  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[X]  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[X]  qualifications  for  entry 

[X]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[X]  current  and  projected  demand 

[X]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[X]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[X]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[  1  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  1  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

(  1  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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.       M'.ATI'       AND  -MED 

[A  PACKA^X  ^X'AL  CHEIKLIST  {Ccntinued) 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

7f;AL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AliD 
MEDIA 
INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
el emen ts  or 
f ive  jompdr- 
ji>ie  eltyments 

{   J  purposes 

[   ]    form  and  style 

[   ]  message 

(   ]  medium 

[   1  audience 

(   ]  messenger 

[   1  cliche 

[   ]  metaphors  and  analogies 

(   ]  symbol 

[  ]  distortion 

(  ]  subjective/objective 

[  )  culture  and  communication 

[   ]  technology 

I   ]  media 

(   1  qroup  identity  and,  corainunication 

[\]  other  (specify)  — ^  

5.  COMKJN I  CA- 
TIONS AJ^D 
i^DlA 
TECHNIQUES 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  com pa r- 

jbl e  elements 

I   1  select  materials,  media  and  styles  appropriate^ 

for  different  communications 
(   ]  set  up  and  use  basic  tools  and  equipment 
[X]    identify  and  use  basic  processes  in  thoir 

proper  sequence   Ichcxd  pfioglC-SS-icyiS) 
(XI  organize  and  present  material   for  a  spe-ifu 

purpose  or  audience 
1   ]  use  diff-^rent  materials  or  stylos  to  convev 

the  same  idea  or  emotion 
[   ]  use  differL^nt  techniques  or  idioms  to  ^s^nwy 

different  ideas  or  emotions 
(   ]  develop  expertise  in  using  a  specific  process, 

instrument,  or  technique 
[   ]  proofread  written  materials  using  prop*  r 

symbols 

(   ]  interpret  and  describe  comniunications 

[   ]  critically  inalyze  ronmunications 

[Xl  direct  or  'Uve  a  performance 

(Xl  accurately  illustrate  ideas,  processes,  or 

structural  forms 
I   1  other  (specify)  
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Sample  Project  6 
Painting 


This  project  is  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  types  of  materials  used 
for  fine  arts  painting.    It  focuses  on  exploring  the  qualities  of  those 
materials  and  the  effect  their  qualities  have  on  the  type  of  subject  for  which 
they  are  judged  to  be  most  suited  by  the  artist. 

•  Visit  an  RP  who  is  experienced  in  working  with  painting  and  drawing 
materials.    Discuss  the  materials  you  will  need,  basic  equipment  and 
techniques,  and  what  you  want  -to  do  for  your  project. 

•  Study  the  use  of  different  techniques  and  materials  with  your  RP. 
Paint     Keep  a  journal  to  record  what  you  discover  as  you  work  with 
different  materials.    Show  your  painting  to  your  RP  and  seek  advice 
and  criticism. 

•  Visit  some  of  the  local  museums  and  galleries.    Compare  paintings 
using  watercolor,  oil,  and  acrylic.    How  do  they  differ?    What  is 
the  thickness  of  the  paint?    What  are  the  subjects  of  the  paintings? 
Is  there  a  pattern  to  the  subjects  of  various  painters    works  that 
can  be  identified  according  to  the  kind  of  paint  used?    What  moods 
seem  to  be  best  expressed  with  which  kinds  of  paint?  Why? 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 
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PROJECT  SKETCH 


JLFNT 


DATE 


1.       AREA  OF  INTEREST   (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  xs>*u«>  .irea  vou  ;vant  to 
I'xpl  ■>ro  js  a  pcssibie  project) 


II.     ViHAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  «^>REA  OF 
INTEREST? 


s  

III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

RPyRO/CR  (Cir<:le  one)    MaT/etce  OCt^^n  

Address  StudLC  Cue,   /52Q  S/io^e  AveMiac 


Phone - 


273-5092 


rpXro/cr  r^rG:^  r^ne; 

Address  Cc.it-..it  C:S5^ce,  1520  Siwxc  Avchuc 


RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one) 
Address   


Phone. 


OTHER  RESOURCES  {Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc) 


I  HAVE  READ  1HE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)     [\lYe«     (  INo      (If  not.  give  reasons). 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


^^^^^  ^i^y  z. 


DATE. 


9/^:^/7^ 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


{\\  Th«  student  hA«  d«cid«d  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area, 

[  ]  The  student  hae  decided  not  to  pursue  thi«  interest  further  because i 


TAKE  VOUR  COPV  OF  THIS  %Y.11Z\<  ^SnJ^^P^M 
yOUR  ORIEMTATIO^J  ACTIi/ITIES  miH  i/ISlTI^Ju  RESOURCES, 


DUtribuHon:    (h'iginal  (Vhitt)  -  LC;  UllM  -  Studtnt;  Hnk  -  PMeour^ct  Analyet 
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,-;ict-3JJO'i  .\3reer  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


PROJECT  NO. 


PACKAGE  C^'>^'^uj'><<-Cat<.  J^i6  J^id  '.Vact 


■V--^?^  .A..W^  (K^^<^^^  "^^^  _^^^^Z2L51__..  DATE  PROJECT  STARTED. 
-t-.-f.irAL  AL>.  I  vORCS;.  (J:-  ant^;    J<.m  Ccmic^   {Package  CccXdLnc.tc^]  


1  .  ?ROv.ibCT  :^E-CP(^Tior>i 

^    .  .  PcicntLnQ 


.iubi'Ct  Arca(s)  1. 


3. 


ElacXLvt  (Alt! 


r.SCF  Credit: 
5 


  briof  description  of  your  project)  li^  P^CjZCt  c^an 


5.  Theme     (Plea^^e  jive  a 


xcLttficcicx,  acujlta,  and  cil-bas^d  pairU^  tc  compaxz  tixt  tzxXuAt  <uid  qujiX/^tu 
thzi>z  mzdia,  


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated : 

'Xhat  a-ii^  the  advcuitaqz^  iuid  dlhadvayvtciQQ^  of^  'X€btzn.culcr,  aa^iilic.  md  oU,-ba^zd 

]:xLnt?    '^kat  axe.  tha  Umitatio^i^  cj  zach?    What  tind^  cj  bttZtb  ate  tegocted  jci 

Cvxc/i  izuid       pOLiit?    I6  one  coi^et  tc  u:ci.k.  ujctii  than  t/ie  ctk^Vi?    OJ'ny?    Vc  t/ie  

quuuUi<Lb  L")  t'm  patnt  /lave  ojiy  aji^ct  on  the  subject  tiiz  i:a^nXLng?  


FOR  LEARNING 

COORDINATOR  USE 

ONLY 

End-of" 
Term 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

Review 

Initials 

Date 
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810 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PU^N 


Page  2  of  4 


\y-:  :'  tij-d  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 
V.,.'7)e         '  Address  1     Phcno  Ip-^ 


Studio  One 

/52(?  Skc'>^e  Auenae 


p?    PO  I  CP 


275-309: 


1 


275-3579 


i  X 


I  


3.   Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PIAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO J 


Resource  Name 


Address 


Studio  Om 
1520  ShcKe,  Avenue 


Phone 


275-3(}92 


Ac ty  *Level 


X 


RP 


RO 


CR 


Est  . 
Hours 


35 


Pkltip  LaSaZ^z 


Ant  Initctote 


651-0295 


X 


*  D  ^  Orientation;  E  -  Exploration;   I  =  Investigation 
C.     Related  Reading/ Research     (Give  Titles) 


PaA.yit^n'6  Companion:  A  Ba^lc  Gocde  to  Studio  }^\Uhodb  and  Motetio^  by  R.  Kay; 


III.   SPECIAL  REQUIRE^NTTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
(Aiides.     Some  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates  ^  etc) 


A.   Prequisites  _=  

C,  Materials  or  Equipment  JlZ—— J— lL-L. — ?  


IV.  ESTIMATED  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

Hrs ,  Product  Production — ^ 
Hrs.      Other  (specify)   


A,  Site  Visits. 

B,  Reading 


IS 


,  Hrs, 
lirs  . 


TOTAL 
HOURS 


LAST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT 

TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT  12/20/75 


PLANNED  PROJECT 
COMPLETION  DATE   l/^O/'^^ 
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Exper  len^^'^-Based  Career  Edusatzon 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA  PACKAGE 
GOAL  ChECKLIST 

STUDENT'S  M/V^         '  -^^^^^                                                                 DATE  9/30/75 

PQr...ECT  TITLE  PcKnting 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  el emen t 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

(X)  reading 
[X)  listening 
(X)  observing 

Comxmnicating  Information 

[X)  writing 
(  ]  speaking 
[X  ]  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

(X)  define  the  problem  or  issue 

(X)  identify-,  sources  of  information 

(X)  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

IX)  organize  the  information  obtained 

[Xl  evaluate  proposed  solutions 

5.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

(X)  a.   investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[X]  roles  and  function  of  en^loyee 

[X]  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[X]  qualifications  for  entry 

[X]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[X]  current  and  projected  demand 

[X]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

(XI  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

fX]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[  ]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[   ]  obtaining  emd  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[   1  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  ]  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  1  acquiriiiy  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 

i 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA  PACKAGE  GOAL  Cl-ECKLIST  (Continued) 


^l^7t  ;iV''     l^^*-'nt3  frcv  either  loal  4  :r 
"^rcr  1XS  Zone  :iS  >  :u  rel^Jt  five  zltogezhev. 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


4.  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS mo 
MEDIA 
INQUIRY 


At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 

able  elements 


purposes 

form  and  style 

message 

medium 

audience 

messenger 

cliche 

metaphors  and  analogies 

symbol 

distortion 

subjective/objective 

culture  and  communication 

technology 

media 

group  identity  and  communication 
other  (specify)  


5.  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS mo 
MEDIA 
TECHNIQUES 


At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 


[  ]  select  materials,  media  and  styles  appropriate 

for  different  communications 
[X]  set  up  and  use  basic  tools  and  equipment 
[X]   identify  and  use  basic  processes  in  their 

proper  sequence 
(XI  organize  and  present  material  for  a  specific 

purpose  or  audience 
(X]  use  different  materials  or  styles  to  convey 

the  same  idea  or  emotion 
[  1  use  different  techniques  or  idioms  to  convey 

different  ideas  or  emotions 
(XI  develop  expertise  in  using  a  specific  process, 

instrument,  or  technique 
[  1  proofread  written  materials  using  proper 

symbols 

[  1  interpret  and  describe  conmunications 

[  ]  critically  analyze  communications 

(  1  direct  or  give  a  performance 

(  ]  accurately  illustrate  ideas ,  processes ,  or 

structural  forms 
[  1  other  (specify)  
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Resources 


Resource  Persons 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Henry  Banks 


Betty  Ann  Brewster 


Robert  Charles 


Jim  Collier 


Vince  Cortese 


Kathy  Dudley 


Curtis  Evans 


Helen  Graves 


Ella  Harris 


Professional  guitarist.    Learn  the  patterns  inherent  in 
all  types  of  popular  music  and  how  to  play  them  on  the 
guitar. 

Public  Service  Producer  for  KTVJ.    Learn  about  television 
production  and  broadcasting.    Research  issues  and  people; 
learn  how  to  select  what  to  broadcast;  and  learn  how  to 
do  the  necessary  work  for  10  minutes  of  air  time  on  her 
Sunday  afternoon  show. 

A  member  of  the  Charles  Partnership,  Architects,  and 
Planners.    Explore  the  roles  that  design,  photography, 
and  graphic  arts  play  in  the  field  of  architecture. 

Managi-ng  Editor  of  The  Daily  barb.    Help  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  paper  and  develop  interview,  writing,  and 
organizational  skills.    Learn  one  newspaper's  style  of 
journalism. 

Owner  of  Video  Images.    Observe  the  production,  direction, 
camera  woYk,  sound,  and  editing  which  go  into  producing 
a  videotape.    Learn  the  techniques  by  practicing  on  a 
mock-up. 

A  writer  and  editor  for  Out  Front  Press.    Learn  to  re- 
search, write,  and  edit  materials,  as  well  as  how  to  pro- 
duce layouts  and  graphics  for  publishing. 

Instructor  in  the  Scott  College  Photography  Department. 
Learn  how  to  operate  a  camera  (8mm,  ISmn,  and  32mm),  how 
to  direct,  write  scripts,  and  edit  films.    Discuss  such 
careers  as  teaching,  directing,  producing,  and  photo- 
graphing films.    Curtis'  avocation  is  fine  arts  photog- 
raphy. 

News  Director  at  KJOY  News  Bureau.    Learn  how  to  report 
and  write  news  stories;  "dig  up'*  newsworthy  events;  cover 
"leads";  and  learn  the  difference  between  writing  for 
radio  and  for  a  newspaper. 

Vice  President  of  the  Clay  Book  Company,  as  well  as  a 
cataloger  and  bibliographer  of  antiquarian  books.    She  is 
an  excellent  resource  for  almost  anything  to  do  with  books, 
Learn  and  use  cataloging,  bibliographic,  and  antiquarian 
skills;  discuss  your  writing  skills  and  get  help  with 
them;  or  use  the  bookstore  as  a  research  resource. 


O 
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821 


Bob  Jefferson 


David  Jordan 


Virginia  Kaplan 


Jesse  King 


Philip  LaSalle 


Disc  jockey  at  radio  station  KOOL.    Explore  the  career 
of  radio  broadcaster  from  script  writing  to  perforn<ing. 
Report  on  events  concerning  high  school  students,  or 
acquire  an  FCC  third-class  broadcasting  license. 

Owner  and  Manager  of  the  Tapestry  Works.    Learn  the 
history  of  tapestry  weaving.    Develop  the  techniques 
and  skills  involved  and  use  them  by  helping  David 
make  some  of  his  designs. 

Director  and  coordinator  of  activities  at  the  Municipal 
Community  Center.    Use  your  skills  in  any  area  of  arts 
and  crafts  (woodworking,  painting,  jewelry  making, 
weaving,  etc.)  to  learn  how  to  teach  preschool,  s^e 
mentary,  intermediate,  or  senior  citizens.    Or  ]e'.rn 
a  craft  with  Virginia's  help. 

Chief  Engineer  at  radio  station  KER.    Find  out  how  an 
engineer  fits  into  the  broadcasting  industry  and  learn 
about  the  technical  operation  and  maintenance  of  radio 
equipment.    Build  your  own  school  station,  learn  how 
to  repair  equipment,  or  acquire  a  broadcast  license. 

Director  of  Exhibitions  at  the  Art  Institute.  Learn 
how  to  set  up  an  exhibit  at  the  Institute  Gallery  in- 
cluding picking  up  and  packing  the  exhibit  pieces, 
arranging  them  in  the  gallery,  attending  the  opening, 
and  cleaning  up  afterwards.    Discuss  art  and  art 
exhibits  i n  qeneral . 


Frank  Lee 


Ethel  Lewis 


Jim  Martinez 


Louis  McGuckin 


Partner  and  architect  in  the  firm  of  Lee,  Chang,  and 
Associates.    Explore  environmental  design,  and  how  and 
what  buildings  communicate  to  their  occupants  and  users. 
Develop  drafting  skills,  visit  construction  sites,  and 
research  building  ordinances. 

Manager  of  the  Municipal  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra. 
Depending  on  individual  interests  and  abilities,  listen 
to  rehearsals  and  participate  in  the  Youth  Orchestra. 

Owner,  Editor,  and  Publisher  of  The  Daily  Gazette,  the 
county^s  official  legal  newspaper.    Learn  about  the 
requirements  of  legal  cormiuni cations  and  about  publishing 
and  the  newspaper  business.    Develop  printing  skills  and 
learn  how  to  proofread. 

Public  Relations  Manager  for  Union  Chemical  Company. 
Learn  how  to  create  an  advertisement;  discuss  communi- 
cations techniques;  and  apply  your  skills  in  photography, 
art,  graphics,  and  writing  to  projects  on  communications, 
advertising,  and  public  relations. 
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Robert  Milne 


Teresa  Morales 


Marjorie  Olsen 


Bill  Pfeiffer 


Mike  Polansky 


Larry  Romano 


Vicky  Santana 


Christian  Schweizer 


Mark  Si  1 va 


Self-employed  landlord  and  boat  builder.    Develop  skills 
using  hand  power  tools,  building  and  designing  boats, 
doing  carpentry,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  areas  of 
building  and  remodeling  crafts. 

Director  of  Public  Services  for  the  University  Rare 
Book  Library,    Assist  in  designing  and  developing 
displays  and  exhibits;  learn  and  apply  research  tech- 
niques; acquire  1 i brarianshi p  skills;  and  explore  the 
rare  books  and  other  materials  in  this  collection. 

Teacher  and  artist  at  Studio  One,  part  of  the  City 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.    Learn  different 
pottery  techniques  and  how  to  create  graphics  for 
posters,  brochures,  and  flyers  while  working  with 
children  and  various  age  groups.    Develop  skills  in 
painting  and  teaching. 

Secretary  to  the  Municipal  Utility  District  (MUD). 
Participate  in  public  relations  activities;  attend  state 
policy  meetings;  develop  and  apply  audio-visual  skills 
and  techniques;  and  develop  and  apply  writing,  research, 
group  dynamics,  photography,  and  graphics  skills. 

Production  Manager  of  Elephant  Press,  a  graphics,  letter- 
press,' and  lithographic  printing  company.    Develop  skills 
in  pos'ter  design  and  layout,  silk  screening,  or  other 
graphic  arts.    Learn  how  to  capture  graphically  and 
communicate  your  own  and  others'  ideas. 

Director  of  the  Printers'  Institute,  the  school  for  the 
Lithographers*  and  Photoengravers '  Union,    Learn  the 
crafts  of  stripping,  platemaking,  photoengraving,  and 
running  presses.    Discuss  union  trades  and  apprentice- 
ships, 

Pr'lic  Access  Director  for  City  Cable  Vision,    Learn  how 
to  use  video  equipment,  create  and  produce  a  program, 
and  serve  as  an  assistant  to  Vicky, 

Besides  being  a  part-time  special  delivery  messenger, 
Chris  Schweizer  sculpts,  paints,  remodels  older  homes, 
makes  woodcuts  and  jewelry,  and  writes.    Discover  what 
it  takes  to  have  a  book  of  poetry  published.  Acquire 
carpentry,  painting,  and  other  home  remodeling  skills. 
Learn  how  to  remodel  a  house  and  learn  about  building 
codes. 

Public  Information  Coordinator  for  the  Municipal  Public 
Library.    Confmuni eating  infonnation  to  the  public  about 
the  library  is  his  job.    Learn  about  the  purpose  and 
organization  of  d  library;  how  to  keep  the  public  in- 


formed about 
techniques 


it  and  its  special  programs;  and  cataloging 
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Hunter  Wilson  Editor,  announcer,  and  co-producer  of  Earth  News 

Video-Radio,    Develop  writing,  radio,  and  some 
video  media  skills.    Learn  how  to  operate  some  of 
the  equipment;  learn  research,  writing,  and  perhaps 
some  announcing  skills. 

Dorothy  Wing  Program  Director  for  KOOL  Radio.    Learn  who  decides 

what  programs  will  go  on  the  air,  when,  why.  Find 
out  how  the  listening  public  can  influence  such 
decisions. 
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Resource  Organizations 
(Effective  August  1975) 


City  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Department 


History  of  Women 
Library  . 


Pacific  Printers 


Rosens  Department 
Store 


Sign  Newspaper 
Group 


The  Recreation  Division  of  the  City  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Department  has  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities 
to  explore  teaching  as  a  method  of  communicating  and 
to  develop  skills  in  the  arts  and  crafts.  (Several 
RPs  have  been  developed  here.    See  the  Resource  Guide 
on  Marjorie  Olsen.    If  you  have  some  other  interest, 
try  developing  your  own  RP  in  another  area  of  the 
Recreation  Division. 

The  library  collects,  catalogs,  and  microfilms  in- 
formation about  the  history  and  development  of  the 
women's  movement,  information  about  or  by  women  and 
about  issues  important  to  women  (child  care,  abortion, 
employment  laws,  etc.).    Learn  how  to  record  informa- 
tion and  make  it  available  to  other  people.  Develop 
cataloging  skills. 

A  small  commerical  printing  firm  where  you  can  learn 
about  and  develop  skills  in  composing,  photoengraving, 
lithography,  bookbinding,  and  press  operation. 

A  retail  department  store  with  a  variety  of  depart- 
ments open  to  exploration.    Develop  display-arranging 
skills,  and  experience  in  the  use  and  combination  of 
colors,  textures,  and  materials  in  the  window  dis- 
play and  interior  decorating  departments.    Learn  how 
our  visual  and  physical  environments  communicate  to 
us . 

The  Sign  Group  is  made  up  of  six  newspapers  including 
Ciudad,  a  bilingual  paper.    Explore  all  phases  of 
news  reporting  including  writing,  photography,  page 
design,  drawing,  and  typesetting. 
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Community  Resources 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Bay  Sentinel 
City  Museum 


KPAT  Radio 
Latino  Library 


Municipal  Public 
Library 

University  Art 
Museum 


An  "alternative"  newspaper  which  specializes  in 
investigative  reporting  of  local  issues. 

The  City  Museum  houses  exhibits  on  the  history  of 
the  state,  natural  history,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
special  exhibits.    The  museum  has  a  film  program 
every  year  for  a  small  admission  charge  and  sells 
books,  prints,  and  other  materials. 

A  listener-sponsored,  non-commercial  radio  station 
which  is  partly  staffed  by  volunteers. 

A  library  of  books,  magazines,  and  other  information 
directly  relating  to  Spanish-speaking  people.  It 
also  contains  many  books  and  articles  in  Spanish. 

A  lending  storehouse  of  books,  magazines,  records, 
microfilm,  and  other  materials. 

The  University  Art  Museum  has  a  collection  of  con- 
temporary art  and  rotates  exhibits  regularly  through- 
out the  year.    The  museum  is  also  the  home  of  the 
Howard  Film  Archive  where  international  and  American 
films  are  shown  every  evening. 
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Introduction 


We  oAe  OKie      many  app(iaAan(U2>6      tkt  tiving  taJULdd  Hid} 
M;e  (Vit  not  aM>  poJi^dcX.  imagz,  ^o^  iZ  koM  no  imagz  except 
Liid,  md  tiid  Aji  muZtUiidAjio(jU>  and  mzn^ZYVt  in  ikz  ^tAtam 
oi  torn. 

Human  beings  frequently  forget  their  essential  animal  qualities  and 
their  place  among  living  things       especially  those  of  us  who  live  in 
technological,  urban  societies.    We  often  consider  ourselves  the  end  product 
of  evolution,  as  though  evolution  is  something  that  happened  in  the  past, 
something  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  develop  mankind.    We  isolate  ourselves 
from  other  living  things.    We  insulate  ourselves  against  the  sun,  wind, 
rain,  and  snow.    Where  once  we  knew  our  role  in  the  web  of  life  by  directly 
interacting  with  other  living  things  from  birth  through  adulthood,  now  we 
have  to  search  for  it.    We  have  to  make  a  special  effort  to  get  in  touch  with 
nature      to  make  contact  with  plants  and  animals      by  camping  out  in  remote 
areas,  observing  life  in  its  "natural"  habitats,  or  growing  plants  in  boxes 
on  patios. 

Because  you  are  a  living  organism  that  must  relate  to  its  environment, 
life  science  is  important  to  you.    It  can  help  you  understand  the  integrity 
of  life:    how  living  things  interact  with  one  another  and  their  environment; 
how  they  are  born,  how  they  live,  grow  and  die;  and  how  you  are  a  part  of 
their  world  and  they  of  yours. 

The  Life  Science  Package  is  designed  to  help  you  plan  projects  to  learn 
more  about  yourself  and  other  life  forms,  to  investigate  careers,  subjects 
•and  issues  that  interest  you,  and  to  develop  skills  and  techniques  used  to 
study  living  things.    It  does  this  by  offering  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
projects  throughout  the  package.    Check  the  list  of  resources  at  the  end 
for  people  and  organizations  you  might  work  with.    Use  the  sample  projects  as 
models  in  developing  your  own  Project  Plan-    The  section  on  how  to  plan  and 
carry  out  a  project  gives  detailed  instructions  to  help  you  get  started. 
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Your  Learning  Coordinator  will  use  the  package  goals  and  requirements  to 
determine,  with  you,  the  kind  and  amount  of  credit  your  project  will  earn. 
Study  them  before  you  begin  planning  your  project  so  you'll  have  an  idea  of 
the  kinds  of  things  you  should  include  in  your  Plan.    Attend  the  Life 
Science  Project  Seminar  to  get  additional  ideas,  broaden  your  knowledge  of 
the  field,  learn  what  other  students  are  doing,  and  share  your  experiences 
with  them. 


Project  Ideas 


The  following  topics  suggest  just  a  few  of  the  careers,  subjects  and 
issues  around  which  you  can  plan  a  life  science  project.    Look  through  the 
sample  projects  (beginning  on  page  23)  for  other  ideas. 

Pollution 

Pollution  of  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  earth  has  become  a  topic 
of  concern  all  over  the  world.    What  is  pollution?    What  are  some  of  its 
causes?    What  kinds  of  pollutants  can  be  found  in  the  water  and  the  air  in 
your  community?    How  can  the  kind  and  amount  of  pollutants  be  determined? 
How  can  you  find  out  if  (and  how)  pollution  is  affecting  the  plant  and 
animal  life  in  your  community?    How  aware  of  pollution  problems  are  the  people 
in  your  city?    What  local  ordinances,  if  any,  have  been  passed  to  control 
pollution?    Are  those  ordinances  effective?    What  do  some  of  the  older  people 
in  your  town  say  it  was  like  ten  years  ago?    Twenty?    Fifty?   What  do  you 
think  it  will  be  like  50  years  from  today?  Why? 

The  Design  of  Scientific  Equipment 

Most  scientists  at  some  time  or  another  depend  upon  special  equipment  to 
help  them  record  their  observ?,cions ,  give  them  accurate  measurements  and 
readings,  and  interpret  their  findings.    Where  does  this  equipment  come  from? 
How  are  scientific  investigations  hindered  or  helped  by  the  lack  or 
availability  of  equipment?    How  do  scientists  and  technicians  work  together 
to  develop  needed  equipment?    How  have  newly  developed  materials  and  other 
technological  advances  affected  research  in  the  biological  sciences? 

Nutrition 

People  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  effects  on  their  health 
of  the  foods  and  chemicals  they  eat.    What  is  the  relationship  between  food 
and  health?    What  does  medical  science  understand  about  the  relationship 
between  nutrition  and  preventative  medicine?    Is  organic  food  better  for 
the  human  body?    Why?    Is  there  a  difference  between  natural  chemicals. 
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vitamins,  minerals,  and  other  substances,  and  artificially  developed  ones? 
What  is  it?    What  should  the  average  person  know  about  nutrition  and  eating 
habits? 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  and  food  production  have  become  highly  technical  and 
scientific.    How  have  recent  technological  advances  and  the  movement  of  people 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  changed  methods  of  food  production  in  this  country? 
What  effects  has  the  development  of  a  mechanized  agriculture  industry  (and  the 
decline  of  the  independent  fanner)  had  on  the  quality  of  food,  the  kinds 
grown,  and  how  food  is  grown  and  harvested?    Will  we  be  able  to  increase  food 
production  indefinitely  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population?    How?  Is 
the  quality  of  our  food  improving?    Why?    Can  it  be  improved?    How?    How  do 
the  sciences  of  agriculture  and  botany  work  together  to  produce  food?  Are 
there  some  largely  untapped  or  undeveloped  sources  of  food?    What  are  they? 
Why  aren't  they  used,  or  used  more? 
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Careers  You  Can  Explore 


Careers  in  the  field  of  life  science  share  a  common  concern  for  under- 
standing the  origins  of  life  and  for  learning  how  things  live,  the  effects  of 
the  environment  on  living  organisms,  and  how  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
without  endangering  any  species.    Through  your  project,  working  with  resources 
in  the  comfnunity,  and  learning  more  about  the  problems  and  possibi  1  it--^3S  in 
this  field,  you  can  explore  some  of  these  careers  and,  at  the  same  time,  learn 
ah^^ut  your  own  interests  and  goals. 


agricultural  aide 

agriculturalist 

agronomist 

animal  breeder 

animal  shelter  attendant 

artificial  breeding  technician 

bacteriologist 

bee  keeper 

biochemist 

botanist 

cattle  rancher 

dietician 

ecol ogist 

entomologist 

farmer 

feed  research  aide 

florist 

fo  rester 

game  farmer 

game  warden 

gardner 


horticulturist 
landscape  architect 
laboratory  technician 
marine  biologist 
medical  technologist 
milk  tester 

natural  science  museum  curator 

natural ist 

nurse 

nutritionist 

physician 

pi  ant  breeder 

plant  taxonomist 

research  equipment  designer 

science  writer 

seed  analyst 

teacher 

veterinari  an 

veterinarian's  assistant 
wood  technologist 
zoo  attendant 
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How  to  Plan  and  Complete  a  Project 


Your  project  might  begin  with  a  desire  to  explore  a  career,  to  dig  into  a 
social,  scientific,  or  political  problem,  to  work  with  a  particular  resource, 
or  to  earn  credits  required  to  graduate  or  to  pursue  your  educational  and  career 
goal?.    Whprever  you  start,  you  will  need  shortly  to  decide  what  you  will  be 
doing,  with  whom,  and  what  you  plan  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through 
your  project.    You  are  essentially  planning  your  own  course  of  study,  just  as 
a  teacher  must  plan  a  class.    Your  plans  must  be  in  writing  so  that  you,  your 
Learning  Coordinator,  and  the  resources  with  whom  you  are  working  all  know  what 
you  hope  to  accomplish.    Your  plans  will  grow  and  change  as  you  work  on  the 
project;  make  sure  these  changes  are  recorded  and  approved  by  your  Learning 
Coordinator  (LC),    At  a  time  agreed  upon  by  you  and  your  LC      about  one  month 
before  you  plan  to  complete  your  project  —  you  will  be  asked  to  develop  a 
final  Project  Plan  which  then  becomes  a  learning  contract  you  are  promising  to 
keep  in  return  for  the  credit  you  seek.    Below  are  some  pointers  for  how  to 
plan  and  complete  a  project.    They  offer  a  guide  only.    Where  you  will  need  to 
start  and  how  you  will  proceed  depends  on  how  clear  an  idea  you  have  of  what 
you  want  to  do.    Beginning  from  scratch,  you  should  do  the  following. 

Finding  a  Topic 

1.  Rear';  through  the  project  ideas,  sample  projects,  and  lists  of  resources 
in  the  packages  to  find  out  what  you  can  do  and  learn  with  the  people  and 
organizations  who  are  ready  to  work  with  you. 

2.  Meet  with  your  LC  to  discuss  your  interests: 

•  what  you  want  to  explore      a  career,  a  subject,  an  issue,  or 

a  combination  of  these  —  and  the  kinds  of  things  you  would  like 
to  learn; 

•  which  package  you  should  use,  who  is  coordinating  it,  and  when 
the  project  seminar  meets;  and 

•  which  resources  you  want  to  or  ought  to  contact* 
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3.  Attend  some  project  seminar  meetings  to: 

•  get  ideas,  suggestions,  and  assistance  in  planning  your  project 
from  the  Package  Coordinator  and  the  other  students,  and 

•  broaden  your  knowledge  of  careers,  issues,  problems,  ideas,  and 
techniques  related  to  the  package ♦ 

4.  Choose  some  resources  that  interest  you,  plan  Orientation  visits  using 
a  Project  Sketch,  visit  the  resources,  discuss  your  ideas  with  them, 
and  explore  possible  project  topics.    The  purpose  of  your  Orientations 
should  be  to  help  you  find  out  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn 
how  to  do,  where,  and  with  whom*    NOTE:    You  must  go  beyond  these  brief 
Orientations  to  really  plan  and  complete  a  worthwhile  project •  You 
may  wish  to  broaden  your  knowledge  of  an  issue  or  career  by  visiting 
several  resources  and  working  with  one  or  two  at  the  Exploration  level. 
Or  you  may  wish  to  dig  into  a  subject  or  career  and  develop  some  expert 
knowledge  or  skills  through  working  with  one  resource  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 


Developing  a  Plan 

5.    When  you  have  settled  on  an  area  of  Interest,  start  planning  your  project 
on  a  Student  Project  Plan.'  See  the  sample  projects  in  this  package  for 
models.    If  you  have  trouble  understanding  what  your  project  should  look 
like  on  paper,  see  your  LC  and  the  Package  Coordinator.    After  three  or 
four  Orientation  visits  to  resources,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  follow- 
ing (and  complete  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Project  Plan): 

•  Describe  the  theme  of  your  project. 

•  Pose  significant  questions  you  will  investigate. 

•  List  the  resources  you  have  used  and  plan  to  use  in  completing 
your  project.    (If  no  resources  are  available  in  your  area  of 
interest,  you  may  have  to  recruit  some  yourself.    Ask  your  LC 
and  the  Resource  Analyst  for  help.) 

•  Identify  related  reading  or  other  research  materials  you  will 
use  and  how  you  will  use  them. 

•  Identify  special  requirements  or  prerequisites. 

•  Estimate  how  long  your  project  will  take. 
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6.    After  two  or  three  more  visits  with  your  resources,  you  should  be  able  to: 

•  State  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through  your 
project  (your  goals)  and  how  you  will  denx)nstrate  you  have  learned 
it  (your  indicators).    Pace  your  work  by  making  some  indicators  due 
earlier  than  others.    Be  sure  that  your  goals  and  indicators  include 
at  least  one  product.    REMEMBER:    You  can  change,  refine,  add  to,  or 
delete  goals  and  indicators  until  the  cutoff  date  decided  upon  by 
you  and  your  LC,  after  which  your  Project  Plan  becomes  a  learning 
contract. 

•  If  you  want  someone  in  addition  to  your  LC  to  evaluate  your  work 
(such  as  a  Resource  Person  or  the  Package  Coordinator),  ask  that 
person  if  he  or  she  is  willing  to  do  it.    Only  those  who  have 
agreed  to  evaluate  your  products  and/or  performance  should  be 
listed  as  evaluators  on  the  last  page(s)  of  vour  Student  Project 
Plan.  ' 

•  Be  sure  that  your  project  will  be  worth  the  amount  and  type  of 
credit  you  wish  to  receive.    (With  your  LC,  compare  your  project 
goals  and  indicators  with  the  package  goals  using  the  goal  check- 
list.)   If  you  cannot  meet  the  package  requirements  for  the  amount 
and  type  of  credit  you  want  with  one  project,  do  two. 

•  Be  sure  to  discuss  your  project  topic  with  your  resources  and  work 
with  them  to  firm  up  your  Plan. 


Completing  Your  Project 


7.  Work  with  your  resources,  do  your  research  and  related  reading,  and  have 
weekly  discussions  with  your  LC,  keeping  him  or  her  informed  of  your 
interests,  goals,  and  activities. 

8.  Whenever  possible,  relate  work  you  are  doing  in  workshops  or  other  supple- 
mentary activities  to  your  projects.    (For  example,  bring  early  drafts  of 
project  reports  to  your  English  instructor  or  tutor  to  have  them  reviewed 
and  critiqued. ) 

9.  Attend  project  seminar  meetings  to  give  progress  reports,  share  your  exper 
iences,  get  help  in  solving  problems  you  encounter,  and  learn  how  other 
students*  projects  and  yours  are  related  to  a  common  subject/career  area. 

10.  Wrap  up  your  project  and  submit  it  for  credit  by: 

•  completing  products  and  performance  tests  which  demonstrate  what 
you  have  learned.    (Products  can  be  written  reports  or  essays, 
photographic  essays  or  drawings,  audio-  or  videotape  recordings, 
or  other  media.    Performance  tests  can  be  oral  reports,  presenta- 
tions, or  actual  tasks  at  a  resource  site.) 
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•  having  your  products  and/or  performance  reviewed  and  evaluated 
by  the  persons  designated  on  your  Project  Plan.    (Be  sure  your 
evaluatofs  record  their  assessments  on  the  last  page(s)  of  your 
Project  Plan.    If  you  agree  with  the  evaluation,  add  your 
initials.    If  you  disagree,  state  your  reasons  in  the  '^Comments'* 
column. ) 

•  completing  a  Project  Summary  Report  evaluating  your  own  work  and 
requesting  the  amount  and  type  of  credit  you  think  you  have 
earned  through  your  project. 

11.  Turn  in  your  Student  Project  Plan,  product(s),  and  Project  Summary  Report 
to  you^  LC  for  review,  evaluation,  and  assignment  of  credit. 
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Project  Seminars 


One  of  the  ways  to  make  learning  come  alive  is  to  talk  about  it      to  share 
what  turns  you  on  most,  get  help  with  problems,  see  if  your  insights  make  sense 
to  others,  and  maybe  even  argue  some  about  ideas  or  solutions.    Project  seminars 
are  a  series  of  meetings  where  students  working  in  related  subject  areas  can 
come  together  and  rap  about  questions  and  issues  common  to  the  field  they're 
all  exploring.    The  meetings  can  be  useful  in  a  number  of  ways. 

•  First,  they  can  help  you  with  ideas  for  projects.    If  you  don't 
already  have  one,  listening  to  other  students  kick  around  their 
interests  may  trigger  an  idea  of  your  own,  some  direction  you 
hadn't  thought  of.    If  you  do  have  a  project  in  mind,  these 
discussions  can  help  you  clarify  and  focus  it,  plus  give  you 
some  good  leads  for  resources  to  visit. 

•  You  can't  be  sure  what  you  know  or  how  well  you  know  it  until 
you  try  to  explain  it  to  someone  else.    Testing  your  findings  on 
others,  bouncing  ideas  or  conclusions  off  them,  and  describing 
particular  experiences  can  help  you  get  a  firmer  grasp  on 

what  you're  learning.    You  may  find  you  know  more  than  you 
thought  or  see  that  some  of  your  answers  need  rethinking. 

•  Through  your  own  project,  you  will  be  able  to  explore  only  some 
of  the  interesting  ideas,  techniques,  issues,  and  careers  related 
to  this  package.    Your  fellow  students  will  have  the  same  problem. 
But  together,  in  the  project  seminars,  you  can  learn  from  each 
other's  research  and  experiences,  thus  expanding  your  knowledge 
of  the  field  in  general. 

•  In  the  same  way,  talking  with  guest  speakers,  viewing  films,  or 
visiting  relevant  community  resources  as  a  group  will  broaden 
your  understanding  of  the  discipline  and  related  careers. 

•  Project  seminars  provide  a  resource  you  can  tap  to  solve  problems 
encountered  in  carrying  out  your  project.    If  you're  having 
trouble  working  with  a  particular  Resource  Person,  finding  sources 
of  information  about  your  topic,  or  deciding  what  kind  of  product 
will  best  communicate  your  findings,  other  students  and  the 
Package  Coordinator  can  help  you  analyze  alternatives  and  find  a 

'  sol  ution. 

•  Finally,  you  may  discover  that  some  students  share  your  interests 
and  concerns  and  would  like  to  combine  talents  and  energies  into 

a  group  project.    Working  jointly  you  can  sometimes  tackle  bigger 
problems  and  cover  more  ground. 
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Using  the  Package  Goals 


The  goals  on  the  following  pages  outline  some  important 
kinds  of  learning  which  should  be  included  in  your  project. 
They  are  meant  to  stretch  your  imagination  and  to  help  you 
develop  a  worthwhile  Plan,  not  to  confine  your  thinking. 
Minimum  requirements  for  a  project  are  given,  so  that  you 
and  your  Learning  Coordinator  have  standards  for  judging 
whether  your  project  is  roughly  equal  in  amount  of  work  to 
a  class  in  the  subject.    These  goals  and  requirements  are 
broadly  stated  to  allow  you  great  freedom  in  deciding  exactly 
what  you  will  learn,  with  whom,  how  you  will  demonstrate  your 
new  knowledge  or  skills,  and  who  will  evaluate  your  work. 

When  you  have  drafted  your  Project  Plan,  compare  it  with 
the  package  goals  and  requirements.    You  can  use  the  goal 
checklist  to  make  certain  your  Plan  is  complete.    If  you  have 
trouble  understanding  the  goals  or  how  to  use  them,  ask  your 
Learning  Coordinator  for  help. 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 

LIFE  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT*  S  NAME  DATC 

PROJECT  TITLE 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

[  ]  reading 
(  ]  listening 
[  ]  observing 

Communii:ating  Information 

[  ]  writing 
(  1  speaOcing 
[  ]  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM - 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[  1  identify  problem  or  question 
[  ]  analyze  existing  information 
[  3  make  your  own  observations 
[  ]  formulate  an  hypothesis 
[  3  test  hypothesis 

[  ]  organize  and  evaluate  information 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

[la.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[  ]  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[  ]  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[  ]  qualifications  for  entry 

[  ]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[  ]  '.urrent  and  projected  demand 

[  ]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

(  ]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

(  ]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[  ]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  aireas: 

(  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

(  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

(  ]  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

(  ]  acquiring  ]ob-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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LIFE  SClENiCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 

Y )u    v.f  select  five  elementa  from  either  Goal  4  or  Goal  5,  or  you  can  combine  elements 
fvop".  ijaah  as  long  as  you  select  five  altogeth  r     For  laboratory  science  credit^  you 
'"ust  select  five  from  Goal  4  and  Goal  5  (for  a  total  of  ten). 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

LIFE  SCIENCE 
IfsiQUIRY 

Choose  five 
eie/n.vnts 

(  ]  characteristics  of  life 
(  ]  chemical  structure  of  life 
(  1  law  of  conservation  of  energy 
(  ]  classification  system 
[  1  plants 

(  ]  plamt  life  functions 
[  ]  animals 

[  ]  animal  life  functions 
(  ]  group  structures 
(  I  ecosystem 
(  ]  pollution 
[  ]  environment 
f  J  heredity 

[  ]  theories  of  evolution 
(  ]  human  physiology 
(  J  £mimaX  behavior 
.  r   ]  other  (specify) 

5.  LIFE  SCIENCE 
TECHNIQUES 

Choose  five 
elements 

(  1  dissect  plants  or  animals 

(  J  set  up  and  safely  use  standard  laboratory  equipment- 

[  J  set  up  and  use  field  equipment 

[  1  collect  and  classify  specimens 

[  ]  use  statistical  methods 

[  J  understand  and  use  the  metric  system 

[  ]  perform  mathematical  conqputations 

[  ]  safely  culture  microorganisms 

[  1  breed  plants  or  animals 

[  1  observe  and  record  animal  behavior 

[  ]  conduct  environmental  field  studies 

[  ]  collect  and  preserve  specimens 

f  1  make  drawings  of  observations 

I  1  properly  care  for  laboratoiry  animals  and  specimens 
I  ]  other  (specify) 
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Q'52 


Course  Equivalencies 


One  of  the  things  you  should  consider  when  you  plan  your  project  is  the 
kind  of  credit  you  need  to  graduate.    Depending  on  the  focus  of  your  study 
within  the  broad  field  of  life  science,  you  may  earn  credit  in  the  subject 
areas  listed  below. 


Environmental  Science 

Your  Learning  Coordinator  will  help  you  decide  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
credit  you  will  earn  when  you  complete  your  project.    Your  LC  will  also  help 
you,  if  necessary,  develop  or  expand  your  Project  Plan  to  earn  the  kind  of 
credit  you  desire. 

NOTE:    If  you  want  5  credits  of  a  laboratory  science  (college  preparatory 
course),  you  need  to  choose  five  elements  from  Goal  4  and  five  elements  from 
Goal  5  for  a  total  of  ten.    See  the  Life  Science  Package  Goals  on  pages  15-17. 


Agricultural  Science 


Anatomy 
Biology 
Botany 
Ecology 


Horticulture 
Life  Science 
Physiology 
Science 
Zoology 


Sample  Projects 


What  does  a  good  Project  Plan  look  like?   The  samples 
on  the  following  pages  show  projects,  each  worth  5  or  10 
credits,  focusing  on  different  topics,  issues,  and  careers. 
Browse  through  them  for  ideas.    Look  at  them  when  planning 
your  own  project  to  see  how  to  write  goals  and  indicators. 
Use  them  to  trigger  ideas  of  your  own,  and  as  concrete 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  things  you  can  do  with  the  re- 
sources available.    By  changing  it  to  suit  your  interests, 
you  can  even  take  one  of  the  sample  projects  and  make  it 
your  own. 


S5-i 
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Sample  Project  1 
Botany 


What  a'.^e  some  of  the  ways  plants  and  humans  interact?    How  do  they  help 
each  other?   How  can  they  harm  each  other?    Answering  these  questions  in 
detail  is  the  purpose  of  this  project.    To  do  this  project,  you  would  need  to: 

•  Begin  reading  The  Study  of  Plant  Communities  by  H.J.  Oshing. 

•  Visit  an  ecology  center  to  find  out  what  plants  are  native  to  the 
area.    What  kinds  of  plants  are  no  longer  found  in  your  community? 
Why?   Ask  for  help  in  planning  your  project. 

•  Visit  a  botanical  laboratory  or  an  allergy  clinic  to  acquire  infor- 
mation about  allergies.    What  are  they?    How  are  they  caused?  What 
local  plants  cause  allergies?    Ask  for  help  in  planning  your  study 
of  allergies. 

•  Read  The  Environmental  Handbook  and  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Environ- 
mentarTollution.    Research  the  kind  and  amount  of  pollution  found  in 
your  community.    How  much  pollution  existed  ten  years  ago?    How  much 
exists  today? 

•  Conduct  field  studies  in  areas  where  large  numbers  of  allergy-causing 
plants  can  be  found.    (Do  not  plan  to  do  this  if  you  are  allergy- 
prone.)    Refer  to  The  Study  of  Plant  Communities  for  help  in  conduct- 
ing your  research.    What  kinds  of  plants  cause  them?    Collect  species 
for  dissection  and  study.    Collect  specimens  of  other  plants  harmful 
to  humans  that  are  native  to  your  area. 

•  Visit  areas  where  pollution  is  the  most  severe.    Collect  plant  speci- 
mens from  those  areas.    Conduct  an  ecological  study  of  one  area. 

•  Frequently  consult  with  your  resources  about  how  your  project  is 
progressing  and  the  data  you  are  collecting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  activities. 


25  855 


Expcr len^^e-Bdsed  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


',2n     -iup  r^c>^uri-'P.    ')r*it^ntations.     Obtain  ifour*  ieaming   ^rj^Minj.^  r*s 
"! "^''Kg  a  re s  cu  rr»e . 

STUDENT      L^Aa  Qhunq  LC  Connonii  q^^j^     If  MIS 


I.  AREA  OF  INTEREST  (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  qou  want  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 

plants  and  poiZuution  

II.  V/HAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  NK)RE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 

u'ftat  fiind6  o{\  plantii  tivz  In  mu  cormimiXu?  

2,  Hoc;?  vQJUixKLd  a>  it?  


WhaX  ^  poiZutlon? 


5.  ^hat  li>  an  cUtviQU?  


6.  U/fuLt  CJ0iJUi^z6  altVi(xiQJ>? 

7.  

5.  


HI.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

(r^I^RO/CR  (Oivcle  one)  JaJson  Gn/tdan   Phone  ii4'067$ 

Address    ^^  tzAn  EioloQical^ ,  21 S6  Hanbo/L  P^ue  

(^RO/CR  (Circle  one)     Tom  Gaf^f^mu   Phone  483-8668 

Address    Sonchzz  RZQionaZ  Pa/ik,  1000  Scznic  Vnlvz  


RP/RO/CR  rcircle  one)  Phone, 

Address   


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  booJcs .  articles, 
etc. ) 

Bi^ological  Science:    An  Ecologicat  Approach,  BSCS  gnJLZn  vQJU>ion,  3/id  zctUlion 
I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDE(S)      (X]Yes     (   iNo       (If  not,  give  reasons)  


APPROVED  BY  LC 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


^1>v>  (j^hm>^  DATE 


(XI  The  student  has  dec.vded  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 

I  )  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  furr.hor  because: 


C^f-S^  TAKE   VOUR  COPV  Of  THIS  SKETCH  WITH  VOU   TO  GUIVE 

^^^-^^iS*"^  VOUR  ORIEWTATIOW  ACTIl/ITI^S  O/HE^  \JlSi  ;  1 RESOURCES.  C 


Diatvibution:     Ov^ginal  (White)  -  U:;  YeHoi)  -  Student;  Pink  -  Resource  Analyst 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 

STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 

STUDENT                 Ckung               project  NO.      '         PACKAGE  SUince. 

!    L'~  APPROVAL  DATE  PROJECT  STARTED 


TECr-fJiCAL  ADVISOR(S)   (If  any; 


K   PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


PL/W^ED  CRFDITS 

Subject  Area(s) 

1. 

Eotaym  [Lab  Sc^cence) 

EBCE  Credits 
5  ■ 

3, 

B.  Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)   

ThAoagh  thl6  pKOjtct  I  want  to  le,aAn  abovuC  tht  tU^cJ^  oj  poUation  on  ptn,nt 
Ufjd  in  mi^  cormuruXu  and  h(M  vtant6  oAt  hamfjUl  to  moiplt.    I  at&o  ms^t  to  taann 
labomtoKLf  and  f^ield  6tadt4  ttchntouits.  


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 
ijJhat  oAfL  6orm  ptant6  that  ate  hanm^al  to  vtovlz?    Hcu;  o/ie  thau  hoAmf^ul?  What 

Aj>  an  olieAQif?   How  do  vtanti>  couAe  aZZyialoMl   Hw  6tKtowb  l6  an  otleAau?  

Can  atteAqt^  be,  cxmd?   A^e  hust)an6  hoAm^al  to  t>lant6?    Vo  tht  tamt  ktnd6  oj,  

Uantb  Uva  hviz  now  that  did  ^en  t/eoAA  ago?    Tmntul    fiUt4?   What,  kind^  of,  

vlant6  do  Li\)(L  hoAz?    How  ha6  tho  pfmut.  papulation  ckanazd?    Whi4?   What  would 
happen  if.  aU  tht  plants  ditd?   What  mtds  to  be  done.  6o  that  vaovlz  can  Uve, 
<n  hoAmonu  with  tht  planti.  in  the,  cltu  and  in  tkz  6uAAoundin(x  oKejx/^l   What.  ansL 
Anm^  nf^  tko^  dif^f^eji^nt  ^  conaeAned  with  thi^  gVigfrtof  


FOR  LEARNI^4G  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 

Mid- 

End-^f- 

Term 

Term 

Revi ew 

Inl tials 

Date 

Review  Initials 

Date 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAU 


Page  2  of  5 


kt^sourca  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

Vx.  Ja6on  Gordon 

Wei^eAn  B^otogi(ial& 
21 S6  HoAbox  dnA.\jz 

654-067S 

X 

4 

Tom  Ga{^{^my 

Sanckzz  RzqIoyuiI  PoAk 
1000  Scznic  Vnl\jz 

4S3-S66S 

X 

3 

-•t .  So.mpleted  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  \/isited  for  Orientation) 


Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  na/res 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO,} 


Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

Ac  ty  '^evel 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Est, 
Hours 

0 

E 

J 

V^,  Ja6on  Gordon 

WiUitzAn  B^ologlojCuUi 
21 S6  HoAbo^  VKivz 

634-067S 

X 

X 

IS 

Tom  Ga^{^my 

Sanchzz  RzgA^onal  Vank 
1000  Scem.c  VfiL\jz 

483-8668 

X 

X 

30 

Sam  CampbM 

Ecology  Czrvtzn, 

1411  Ea6t  12th  SViZiU 

485-6108 

X 

X 

20 

O  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  =  Investigation 

C,     Related  Reading/ Research     (Give  Titles)   

 T/ie  Study  o^  Playit  CormiJUfiitLai ,  H.J.  06 king 


A  Guidz  to  thz  Study  o^  EnvVionrmntaZ  PolZiUtlon,  zdyitzd  by  WlLtiam  A.  Anckms 
Tkz  En\;<A.omzntcit  Handbook,  GoAAeXt  V^Bztt 


III.  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     Some  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates ,  etc.) 


A .  Prequisi tes  . 


B.  Materials  or 


Equipment  appyp^o^^  a£o>t/u.ng  jnh  f^Jo^d  btixdu  tJUp^i  ^pQ.CAmQ.n 


Lng  bottZ<i6  and  zqixlprnznt 
IV.  ESTINVATED  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

12 


A,  Site  Visits^ 

B,  Reading 


Mrs. 


Product  Production 


20 
IS 


Mrs, 


TOTAL 
HOURS. 


127 


LAST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT 
TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT  .  


Slum 


PL/sNNED  PROJECT 
COMPLETION  DATE 


6110111 
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Experlence^Based  Career  Education 

LIFE  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

5TU)ENT*S  hWME                  ^^^^                                                 DATE  2/15/75 

PROJECT  TITLE  BotMy 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

[XI  reading 
[  ]  listening 
[XI  observing 

Communicating  Information 

[XI  writing 
[XI  speaking 
[  1  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[XI  identify  problem  or  question 
[XI  iinalyze  existing  information 
[XI  make  your  own  observations 
I XI  form\llate  an  hypothesis 
[XI  test  hypothesis 

[XI  organize  and  evaluate  information 

5.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

[  I  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terras  of: 

[  1  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[  I  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[  I  qualifications  for  entry 

[  ]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[  I  current  and  projected  demand 

[  ]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[  I  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[  ]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

(XI  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[Xl  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

IXI  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  ]  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  ]  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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LIFE  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 

You    lu  select  five  elements  fvorr,  either  Goal  4  or  Goal  5,  or  you  can  combine  elements 
n'om  ca^'h  as  lonq  as  i^ou  select  five  altogether.    For  laboratory  science  credit^  you 
-rust  select  five  from  Goal  4  and  Goal  5  (for  a  total  of  ten). 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

LIFE  SCIENCE 
INQUIRY 

Choose  five 
elements 

[  ]  characteristics  of  life 
(  ]  chemical  structure  of  life 
[  ]  law  of  conservation  of  energy 
(  ]  classification  system 
[  ]  plants 

(Xl  plant  life  functions 
[  ]  animals 

[  ]  animal  lif^  functions 
[  ]  group  structures 
(xl  ecosystem 
rXl  pollution 
rxl  environment 
(  ]  heredity 

[  ]  theories  of  evolution 
r  ]  human  physiology 
[  ]  animal  behavior 

fy]   nfhpr  (sperify)      P&OirU.  pOXhotOQlf  06  aJL  nztoUtOA 

tjo  [a.]  MzfiqleJ>  and  (b)  hzaJUhu  and  anhonlthu 

5.  LIFE  SCIENCE 
TECHNIQUES 

Choose  five 
elements 

(Xl  dissect  plants  or  animals 

[X]  set  up  and  safely  use  standard  laboratory  equipment 

[XI  set  up  and  use  field  equipment 

(X]  collect  and  classify  specimens 

(  ]  use  statistical  methods 

[  ]  understand  and  use  the  metric  system 

[  ]  perform  mathematical  computations 

[  )  sa f ely  culture  microorganisms 

(  ]  breed  plants  or  animals 

[  ]  observe  and  record  animal  behavior 

(Xl  conduct  environmental  field  studies 

(Xl  collect  and  preserve  specimens 

(Xl  make  drawings  of  observations 

1  ]  properly  care  for  laboratory  animals  and  specimens 
I  ]  other  (specify)   
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Sample  Project  2 
Zoological  Gardens 


What  is  the  purpose  of  zoos?    Should  zoos  exist?    If  not,  what  are  the 
alternatives?    If  you  would  like  to  answer  these  and  related  questions,  this 
project  can  help  you. 

•  Visit  at  least  one  local  zoo.    Assist  an  attendant  regularly  so 
that  you  can  learn  what  is  involved  in  the  care  of  the  animals. 
Select  one  type  of  animal  (the  monkeys,  the  bears,  the  lions,  etc.) 
to  observe  closely.    Observe  the  animals  every  week  for  several 
months.    How  do  the  animals  respond  to  the  attendant?    How  do  they 
relate  to  each  other?    Is  one  among  them  the  leader?   What  social 
behavior  patterns  do  they  exhibit?    How  do  they  appear  to  react 

to  zoo  visitors? 

•  Research  the  history  and  development  of  zoos  at  the  library.  How 
did  zoos  originate?   Why?    What  alternatives  to  zoos  are  now  being 
developed? 

•  Interview  zoo  staff  members.    What  are  the  most  serious  problems  they 
face?    What  are  possible  solutions  to  those  problems? 

•  Write  zoo  directors  in  cities  here  and  in  other  countries.  What 
problems  do  they  face?    What  solutions  have  they  tried?    How  success- 
ful have  they  been? 

•  Write  for  information  from  the  directors  of  one  or  more  game  preserves 
in  Africa.    What  are  the  differences  and  similarities  between  game 
preserves  and  zoos? 

•  Find  out  if  any  studies  have  been  done  comparing  animal  behavior  in 
captivity  with  behavior  on  a  preserve  and  in  the  wild.  If  so,  what 
are  their  findings? 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 


n  p  ^ 


Exper lence-Based  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


.'^r'  rh's  ;*'m  to  plan  your  res'^urcp   '\r  ^ns ,     Obtain  your  LpMmir.g  '^Oi'v-iina*  'v's 

:  r'-rjj'  b^^f.ve  vt  si  ting  a  rescxiPde* 

STUDENT         CheAyt  QJLoAk  LC  KLitQ.  GoAcla  date  3/T/75 


I.  AREA  OF  INTEREST  (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  wou  want  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 

.  zooh  

II.  WHAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 

\)kcut  lii  tko,  puApo6t  oj  a  zoo?  


2^    Hot/0  did  Z006  b^g^Ji? 


Hou)  doe^  buying  cag^d  aji^cZ  thz  onAjnaJU  In  a  zoo? 


4^    Ajiz  anu  othtK  t/oau^  to  feeep  ayujnaJL&? 


5.  What  oAz  thzi^? 

6.  

7.  


III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

RP(gyCR  (Circle  ^nn  '  ^  RecAeat^on  VzpaAXrmnt  ..^.^     2  75^  35  79 

Address    1520  ShoKZ  Avenue  

RP>RO/CR  (Circle  one)^^^  ^   -  Phone —^l^zli^L 

Address    Ctfa/  Zoo,  777  Lincjotn  Road  


RP/RO@(Circle  one)^<^  ^^^^  UbKOAij  Phone  732->T222  

Address     15/2  -  Sth  StAzU   

OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc.) 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)      (XlYes     (  ]No       (If  not,  give  reasons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


DATE. 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


(X]  The  student  has  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 

(  1  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 


TAKE   VOUR  COPV  Of  THIS  SKETCH  WITH  VOU   TO  GUIPE 
VOUR  ORIENTATION  ACTIUTTTES  WHEN  l/TSI^^J^  RESOURCES. 


Distributions    Original  (White) 


LC;  Yellow  -  Student;  Pink  -  Resource  Analyst 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT    CkzAyl  ClcUlk 
uv.  APPROVAL 
TECHNICAL  ADVISORCS)   (If  any) 


PROJECT  NO. 


PACKAGE   UAe  Science  

DATE  PROJECT  STARTED    3/? 775 


lAoAAM.  de  Cmiz 


I.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


PL/SNNED  CREDITS 

Subject  Area(s) 

i. 

B^otOQU 

EBCE  Credits 

2. 

3, 

B.  Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)      The  piiAp04>Z  of^  tlvU> 
pKojQ,cX  i6  to  tpjvin  about  tko,  hi&to^  and  txtlpo^e       zoo6  and  du,c.a\)Qh  Anmo 
o{^  thz  ej<i(ectA  zoo6  kavo,  on  tko.  animoJih  ko.pt.  tkoAP,  


Questions  to  be  Investigated: 

WheA^  um  thz  fflnMt  zoo  eJitabLUhpA,  uihn  stnht&ri  Jt^  nviH  iii^ni'  anJjmJLli  uJgAO 
kzpt  theA^?   what  Mi&  tko.  puApo^o,  oj(  this  zoo?    Hoco  havo.  zoo6  changed  /iince,  • 
thzn?    iiJhaX  i6  the,  puApo^e.      a  zoo  now?    Vo  diUeA^nt  zoo6  o^xi^t  l^oK  d^^QAayVt 
puApo6Z£>?    Should  Z006  zxUt?    Why?   What  kind  of,  Viia  dodh  a  zoo  aviAjnat  toM? 
How  dozi  capttvlty  aU^ct  an  ayumal*6  behavloK?   A^e  tfee^e  oLtvinatiyxu  to 
Z006?   What  OAQ,  the.y?   A/ie.  zoo6  vvm  expenA^ue  to  moAMta^n?  Why?  
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Mid- 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


Page  2  of  4 


Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

Citii  ?aAk6  and 

15  to  Shom  Avenue 

275-3579 

X 

4 

U(VUa  dz  la  Cxuz 

(UZy  loo 

777  Unco  In  Hood 

685-7420 

X 

2 

UwfiicjipcdL  Libnjajm 

1512  -  Sth  StAjdex 

732-J222 

X 

3 

I  I .    IDENTIFICATION  OF  RPs,  ROs,  S  CRs 

A.  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 


B.  Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.    Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO,)   


Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

Ac ty  *Level 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Est. 
Hours 

0 

E 

I 

UoAAja  de  la  Qnaz 

C<Jty  Zoo 

777  LUcjotn  Jload 

685-7420 

X 

X 

25 

UunlcAjpaZ  UhnjOJuj 

1512  -  SXh  StAzeX 

732-J222 

X 

X 

2 

Zick  Cotton 

850  Shofie,  Avenue 

275-3860 

X 

X 

5 

*  O  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  « Investigation 

C.  Related  Reading/ Research  (Give  Titles) 
The  TwvUonAjOil  ImpeAjCutivz  by  liobeAt  AjtdAzy 


/knanal  Behavior  by  J.  P.  Scott 


loo6  oj  Today  by  Jame^  R.  Johnson 


III.  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  l^CESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides,    Some  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates,  etc.) 


A .  Preguisi tes . 


B.  Materials  or  Eguipment . 


IV.  ESTIMATED  TINE  REQUIRED  FOR  ThE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 


A.  Site  Visits. 

B.  Reading 


41 


.  /frs. 


Product  Production. 


Hrs. 


TOTAL 
HOURS. 


96 


LAST  DATE  FOR  COMMITNENT 
TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT   


5/J0/75 


PLANNED  PROJECT 
COMPLETION  DATE 


6//5/75 
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Expedience- Based  Career  Education 

LIFE  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S  NAME         ^^^y^  CloAk  DATE 

PROJECT  TITLE          Zootoqldol  GaA(krU> 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

IXI  reading 
[  ]  listening 
[XI  observing 

Communicating  Information 

[Xl  writing 
[Xl  speaking 
[  1  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[Xl  identify  problem  or  question 
[Xl  analyze  existing  information 
[Xl  make  your  own  observations 
[Xl  formulate  an  hypothesis 
tXl  test  hypothesis 

[Xl  organize  and  evaluate  information 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

tvo  elements 
from  h 

tXl  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[XI  roles  cuid  function  of  en|>loyee 

[Xl  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

(Xl  qualifications  for  entry 

[Xl  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

(Xl  current  and  projected  demand 

[Xl  union  or  professional  affiliations 

(XI  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

(XI  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

r    1    K     HjkVAlrtr*  OAT'^^y   pn^T"^mr»**  <3lclllfi   in  of 

the  following  areas: 

[  1  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
2dx)ut  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  1  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  )  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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LIFE  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


Y-yu  -^-zi*  select  five  elemente  from  either  Goal  4  or  Goal  5,  or  you  oan  oorrbine  elements 
fron  i/ach  as  long  as  you  select  five  altogether.    For  laboratory  eaience  credit^  you 
"rust  select  five  from  Goal  4  and  Goal  S  (for  a  total  of  ten). 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


^.  LIFE  SCIENCE 
INQUIRY 


Choose  five 
elements 


characteristics  of  life 
::hemical  structure  of  life 
law  of  conservation  of  energy 
classification  system 
plants 

plant  ""ife  functions 
animals 

animal  life  functioi'ys 

group  structures 

ecosystem 

pollution 

environment 

heredity 

theories  of  evolution 

human  physiology 

animal  behavior 

other  (specify)   


5.  LIFE  SCIENCE 
TEChMQUES 


Choose  five 
elements 


dissect  plants  or  animals 

set     and  safely  use  standard  laboratory  equipment 

set  up  and  use  field  equipment 

collect  and  classify  specinens 

use  statistical  methods 

understand  and  use  the  metric  system 

perform  mathematical  conqputations 

safely  culture  microorganisms 

breed  plants  or  animals 

observe  and  record  animal  behavior 

conduct  environmental  field  studies 

collect  and  preserve  specimens 

make  drawings  of  observations 

properly  care  for  Iciboratory  animals  and  specimens 
other  (specify)   
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Sample  Project  3 
Birds 


With  this  project  you  can  learn  about  birds:    their  relationship  to  the 
other  animals,  how  and  where  they  live,  what  they  eat,  and  how  they  reproduce. 
It  should  aiso  help  you  learn  about  the  kinds  of  birds  that  live  in  your 
community. 

•  Visit  the  local  bird-watcher's  society.    Discuss  your  project  ideas 
and  ask  for  some  reading  suggestions. 

•  Visit  the  museum  of  natural  science.    Study  the  bird  exhibits  and 
browse  through  the  museum's  books  and  pamphlets. 

•  Visit  the  aviary  at  the  zoo.    Observe  the  birds  there.    What  species 
do  you  recognize? 

•  Make  several  trips  to  the  local  park  with  binoculars  and  camera  to 
observe  and  photograph  birds.    If  possible,  space  your  trips  so  you 
can  make  observationsr  in  the  fall,  the  winter,  and  the  spring. 

•  Consult  with  your  resources  throughout  the  course  of  your  project 
for  advice  about  how  to  observe  animals  in  the  field  and  use  of 
equipment. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 


a  J  i 
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:xper lence-Based  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


.•V  ^.h'\y  /  rrn  r.-?  plan  jour  y^s '>urr,v  en  tat  ions.  Obtain  your  Learning  '^ojvdina*-  s 
::  r  V  vj  i\  br-f  -ve  visiting  a  resourne. 

STUDENT  F/ted  SmUh  LC  Ted  GKont    DATE  W/3/7S 


AREA  OF  INTEREST  (Ldst  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  qou  want  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 


11,     VA^AT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 


\)kat  klndJb  oj  blnxLb  live,  oAownd  htnzl 


2    Hoc4J  tonq  do  blnd&  Live,? 


iOicut  do  (Lijiznznt  klnd6  oj  bvid6  aatl 


4,  Do  bvid6  mate,  AoK  tHe? 


5.  What  kind6  od  nej^U  do  blndb  bvUM? 


fi.  Wko  ^eed6  the,  uouncj? 

7.  

a.  


III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

(RPyRO/CR  (Circle  one)  GKO^^^man   Phone- 

Address    Sord  PMotzcXlon  Society,  431  HoAkeX  StA^zeX 


4S6'7S90 


@RO/CR  (Circle  one)     Bob  lonznzo   Phone  ^^6-5430 

Address  MtMeun,  663  Qtive,  Vfiive,  

RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one)  ^^^'^^  '  

Address   


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc.) 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDE(S)     (X]Yes     (  ]No       (If  not,  give  reasons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


DATE. 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


(X]  The  student  has  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 

(  ]  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 


TAKE  VOUR  COPV  Of  THIS  SKETCH  WITH  VOU  TO  GUlVE 
VOUR  ORTEWTATIOW  ACTII/ITIES  WHEN  \JIS111U(^  RESOURCES. 


Dietribution:    Original  (White)  -  LC;  YellM  -  Student;  Pink  -  Reaource  Analyst 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT  Smith   PROJECT  NO.       3         PACKAGE    Uf{e  Scxencc  

LC  APPROVAL  ^^/ia^ftjt^  CATE  J^Ja^^S'  DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  ^O/lllS 
TECHNICAL  ADVISORCS)  (Xf  any)       Bob  Lon,eJlZO  


I.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

A.  Title  ^Oid/i  

PUiNNED  CREDITS  EBCE  Credits 

Subject  Area(s)    i.  — ^Oiogy    5  

2,     

J.  -    


B.  Theme    (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)    In  -tto  J^QJZCt  1 
mJU.  invt6tigcutz  bixdt  oM  a  dbUii>—h&JO  thzif  tLvz,  c^nxM,  KzyKodata.  and  dLz— 
and  ^tixdij  ^omz      the.  blnjd6  that  tivz  in  mt/  cormujfUjtu.    I  voant  to  ImAn  houj 
to  ob^>e/Lvt  ixOtd  bdnaviofi,  and  how  to  ^ecoqnizz  toail  Ap^cceA.  


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 

What  dutuigtiL&ka^  bvid6  j/iom  otheA  animaJU?  

mfiCAe  con  bi^dA  tivz?  

Hou)  do  bind6  gtt  thoAA  jood  and  uohat  do  thty  ^jot?  

Uou)  do  b<Ad6  A,zp^ducz?    Vo  biAd  AongA  mean  anything?  What?  

Uou)  many  kind6  o^  bAAd6  tivt  in  thU  coimunUty?    What  aKZ  thtvt  6pt<Ut6? 

Vo  they  tivz  hviz  aJU  thz  tarn?       not,  uoheAz  e^e  do  thzy  tcve  and  wfien 

do  thejy  tivz  theAz?  

What  i^  the.  pnopzJi  ukiy  to  ob^eAve.  binjd6  in  thz  ^jeJLd?  


FOR  LEARN! h4G  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 


End-of- 

Term 

Term 

Review 
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Date 

Review 
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Date 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 

Page  2  of  5 

II.   IDFNTIFICATION  OF  RPs,  ROs,  S  CRs 

A,  Completed  Visits     (Identifij  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 

Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

Jack  G^066man 

BlnA  P^otzcXlon  SotizXy 
431  Uankzt  StAzzt 

456-7890 

X 

2 

Bob  Lo^nzo 

CiXg  Museum 
663  0-fcive  tP^ue 

456-5450 

X 

5 

• 

B.  Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.    Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO.) 

Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

Acty  *Level 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Est. 
Hours 

0 

E 

I 

Jack  Gnj066man 

BVid  Vnotzction  SocAZty 
451  MoAkU  StAnU 

456-1 m 

X 

X 

5 

Bob  Lonznw 

CiJttf  Ua&mn 
^6  3  on  VP  t?;u.ue 

456-5450 

X 

X 

22 

Tom  Gaiimy 

Sanchez  Rzqlonat  Pank 
1000  Scznic  Vklvz 

4S3-S66S 

X 

X 

15 

*  0  =  Orientation;  E Exploration;  I Investigation 

C.    Related  Reading /Research     (Give  Titles) 
BiotoqlaxZ  Science.'    An  EcotoQicxit  App/ioach,  BSCS  gnztn  veMion,  SaA  zdition 

Kyujmt  Bzhavio^p  J.  P.  Scott 

FleZd  Gaidt  to  WtbtzAn  BOid6,  RogeA  To^  ?^teA6on 

III.  SPECIAL  REOUIRENENTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.    Some  sites  require  speaial  insurance,  health  certificates ,  etc.) 

Materials  or  E 
IV.  ESTIMATED  TIME  RE 

r,n4ry^r.^  blnocjul(Vi& ,  camna,  txivod.  and  iUjn    (It  wuld  be  nice 

to  haue  tKie^  eqacpment,  bat  aX  u  not  KcqaUtzd.] 
QUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Site  Visits        ^7     Hrs.      Product  Production  Hrs. 

TOTAL 

HOlJRf;  92 

LAST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT                                      PLAM^D  PROJECT  t^noilk 
TO  COMPtFTF  PR0.1FrT                     5/6/76                  COMPLETION  DATE  bnVflt 

PWL-EBCE  R€v.l/76 
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Ex pe r ience^ Based  Career  Education 

LIFE  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

bTUKNT^S  MAME             ^^^^  ^nu/ii                                              Q^yg  10/2S/7S 

PROJECT  TITLE  ^^-^ 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

[XI  reading 
[  ]  listening 
[XI  observing 

Coimunicating  Information 

[  1  writing 
[XI  speaking 
[Xl  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[Xl  identify  problem  or  question 
[Xl  euialyze  existing  information 
[Xl  make  your  own  observations 
[Xl  formulate  an  hypothesis 
(Xl  test  hypothesis 

[XI  organize  and  evaluate  information 

5.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 

from  b 

[Xl  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[Xl  role J  and  function  of  ampiyee 

[XI  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[Xl  qualifications  for  entry 

(xl  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[Xl  current  and  projected  demand 

[X]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[XI  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[Xl  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

(  1  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  t^fo  of 
uie  roxxowxng  axeas: 

[  1  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  1  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
.  tions  and  resumes 

[  )  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  1  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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LIFE  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


"fou  ""xy  select  five  elements  fvom  either  Goal  4  ov  Goal  5,  ov  you  can  combine  elements 
from  ^ach  as  long  as  you  select  five  altogether.    For  laboratory  science  credit^  you 
^^st  select  five  from  Goal  4  and  Goal  5  (for  a  total  of  ten). 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


LIFE  SCIENCE 
INQUIRY 


Choose  five 
elements 


characteristics  of  life 
chemical  structure  of  life 
law  of  conservation  of  enerc^y 
classification  system 
plamts 

plant  life  functions 
animals 

animal  life  functions 

group  structures 

ecosystem 

pollution 

environment 

heredity 

theories  of  evolution 
human  physiology 
animal  behavior 

other  (specify)  Ujz  ianctAj)fU^ 


5.  LIFE  SCIENCE 
TEChWIQUES 


Choose  five 
elemen ts 


dissect  plants  or  amimals 

set  up  and  safely  use  standard  laboratory  cKjuipment 

set  up  and  use  field  equipment 

collect  and  classify  specimens 

use  statistical  methods 

understand  and  use  the  metric  system 

perform  mathematical  computations 

safely  culture  microorganisms 

breed  plants  or  animals 

observe  and  record  animal  behavior 

conduct  environmental  field  studies 

collect  and  preserve  specimens 

make  drawings  of  observations 

properly  care  for  laboratory  animals  and  specimens 
other  (specify)     ids^ntiiu  Apec^  in  thz  (^dtd 
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83. 


Resources 


833 


Resource  Persons 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Gary  Auerbach 
Sam  Campbell 

Rick  Col  ton 


Maria  de  la  Cruz 


Tom  Gaffney 


Dr.  Jason  Gordon 


Maria  Green 


Jack  Grossman 


Plant  Chemist  at  the  Municipal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Plant.    Learn  to  take  and  analyze  water  samples  for 
pollutants.    Develop  laboratory  analysis  skills. 

Information  Coordinator  of  the  Ecology  Center.  Discuss 
ecological  issues  and  related  careers.  Research 
ecological  issues,  assist  in  the  library,  answer  phones, 
help  prepare  the  newsletter,  and  attend  group  meetings. 

A  naturalist  at  Lakeview  Natural  Science  Center,  part  of 
the  City  Parks  and  Recreation  Department.    Observe  him 
at  work,  learn  to  assist  with  clerical  tasks,  help 
rebuild  nature  trails,  and  take  care  of  the  animals  in 
the  mini-zoo. 

Chief  of  the  Operations  Section  of  the  City  Zoo.  Work 
with  the  zookeepers.    Do  research  in  the  zoo  library. 
Observe  animal  behavior  in  captivity  and  discuss  zoo 
problems  and  operations.    Learn  how  to  handle  and  care 
for  zoo  animals. 

A  naturalist  at  Sanchez  Regional  Park.    Assist  in  the 
nursery;  help  teach  young  children;  discuss  issues  and 
problems  related  to  ecology,  botany,  natural  history,  or 
park  management;  learn  how  to  help  maintain  the  park  and 
park  trails;  and  learn  about  the  plants  and  animals  which 
1 ive  there. 

Owner  and  Director  of  Western  Biologicals.  Discuss 
immunology,  the  medical  profession,  medical  research,  and 
business  management.    Learn  about  allergies  and  how  to 
treat  them.    Learn  how  to  collect  pollen  and  prepare 
allergenic  extracts. 

Owner  and  Manager  of  Maria's  Green  Thumb,  a  small  plant 
store.    Learn  how  to  raise  and  care  for  house  plants, 
including  how  to  treat  them  for  common  diseases  and  pests 

Volunteer  at  the  Bird  Protection  Society.    Discuss  protec 
tion  of  our  natural  resources,  preservation  of  wilderness 
areas,  and  the  role  of  the  Bird  Society.    Do  research, 
assist  with  the  Hot  Line,  and  help  with  office  tasks. 
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800 


Dr.  Leonard  Hammer 


George  Hardy 


Beth  Hood 


Mildred  Johnson 


Larry  Kahn 


Laura  Keller 


Dr.  Ernest  Ling 


Bob  Lorenzo 


Beatrice  Mahler 
Sally  Miller 


Veterinarian  at  the  University  V.'=»terinary  Clinic.  Learn 
how  to  help  treat  the  animal  patients  brought  to  the 
clinic,  administer  inoculations,  set  broken  bones,  and 
perform  surgery*    Learn  microscopic  preparation  and 
specimen  analysis. 


Curator  of  Special  Exhibits  and  Education  at  the  City 
Museum.    Learn  to  plan,  construct,  and  install  new 
displays  and  assist  with  special  programs.    Work  with 
Museum-on-Wheel s  program. 


the 


Assistant  Director  of  the  Lakeview  Humane  Society. 
Learn  tasks  in  the  Adoption  Center  and  Veterinary 
Medical  Center.    Learn  the  proper  care  and  treatment 
of  the  animals  and  assist  in  all  phases  of  the  Center^s 
work. 

In  charge  of  laboratory  analyses  at  Veterinarian's 
Laboratory.    Observe  "bench-type"  chemistry  being 
performed  on  animal  specimens  and  learn  to  analyze 
specimens  yourself. 

A  naturalist  at  the  Lakeview  Rotary  Science  Center,  part 
of  the  City  Parks  and  Recreation  Department.  Discuss 
botany,  zoology,  forestry,  range  management,  and  pet 
care.    Observe  him  and  learn  to  assist  with  his  duties 
as  a  naturalist  and  with  office  work. 

A  naturalist  with  the  City  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment.   Discuss  and  learn  about  proper  care  of  outdoor 
gardens  and  maintenance  of  public  park  areas^ 

A  physician  specializing  in  podiatric  medicine. 
(Podiatric  means  "having  to  do  with  fee^.")  Observe 
office  surgery  and  laboratory  methods.    Learn  X-ray 
procedures;  how  to  read,  complete,  and  maintain  medical 
records;  and  assist  with  patients. 

A  curator  in  the  natural  history  division  of  the  City 
Museum.    Help  him  design  cases  for  floor  exhibits, 
collect  materials  for  the  tape  library  on  animals  and 
their  sounds,  and  discuss  biology  and  life  science 
exhibits. 

Instructor  at  Lakeview  Hospital  School  of  Nursinq. 
Discuss  nursing  and  medicine.  (Orientations  only) 

A  post-doctoral  fellow  at  the  State  University.    She  has 
grants  from  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Foundation  and  the 
National  Cancer  Society  to  do  research  on  these  diseases 
Advanced  biology  students  can  assist  her  in  most  phases 
of  her  research  work.    Discuss  scientific  research, 
learn  research  methods  and  techniques,  and  learn  about 
cancer  and  current  methods  of  cancer  research. 


Fred  Morgan  Foreman  at  the  Lakeview  Park  Nursery,  part  of  the  City 

Parks  and  Recreation  Department.    Learn  caretaking  tasks 
for  the  nursery  and  park  plants  and  grounds,  such  as 
watering,  weeding,  pest  control,  pruning,  picking  up 
trash,  and  hosing  pathways. 

Bill  Paley  The  senior  ranger  in  charge  of  the  Ranger  Station 

operated  by  the  City  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 
Observe  and  accompany  rangers  on  patrol..  Discuss  law 
enforcement,  reforestation,  wildlife  management,  and 
educational  programs.    Assist  with  planning  and  running 
educational  programs,  park  maintenance,  and  patrol  work. 

Dave  Resnick  A  naturalist  in  the  Sanchez  Regional  Park  system  who  has 

his  headquarters  at  Sutter  Park.    Discuss  park  mainte- 
nance and  educational  programs,  skin  diving,  photography, 
r.nd  mycology  (the  study  of  mushrooms  and  other  fungi). 
Conduct  park  tours,  plan  and  conduct  educational 
programs,  or  help  with  park  maintenance  tasks. 

Margaret  Tuttle         Director  of  Instructional  Programs  at  the  Marine 

Ecological  Institute.    Take  a  cruise  on  the  Institute's 
research  and  teaching  vessel,  "Bayside."    Learn  how  to 
use  marine  measurement  devices  and  navigational  maps  and 
charts.    Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  bay  fill  and  its 
effects  on  the  ecology  of  the  bay. 
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Resource  Organizations 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Broadnoor  Pet  Clinic 


City  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department 


Feminist  Health  Center 


Manor  Hospital 


Washburn  Laboratories 


A  veterinary  clinic  that  primarily  treats  the  health 
problems  of  small  animals.    Learn  to  help  make  up 
animal  prescriptions,  assist  in  the  handling  and 
grooming  of  animals,  adnit  patients,  answer  phones, 
discharge  patients,  collect  fees,  assist  during 
surgery,  prepare  animals  for  surgery,  and  other 
phases  of  clinic  work. 

A  municipal  department  that  develops  programs  and 
maintains  recreation  facilities  designed  to  accormio- 
date  the  varied  leisure-time  interests  of  city 
residents.    Work  with  park  rangers,  naturalists, 
and  park  gardeners. 

A  gynecological  clinic  devoted  to  teaching  women 
how  to  examine  themselves,  the  early  signs  of 
pregnancy,  and  how  to  care  for  their  bodies  and 
prevent  sickness.    It  also  provides  free  counseling 
and -referral  services.    Assist  in  all  activities 
and  learn  about  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  women. 

Only  the  video  training  department.  Studio  Three,  is 
open  to  you.    Observe  and  discuss  the  use  of 
videotaping  for  medical  training.    Learn  about  and 
develop  skills  in  videotaping  hospital  procedures 
and  tasks  for  the  training  program; 

A  medical  laboratory  where  doctors  and  hospitals 
send  specimens  for  analysis.    Develop  skills  in 
medical  analysis  and  laboratory  procedures.    Work  - 
with  technicians  in  all  phases  of  analysis  from 
bacteriology  to  electrophoresis. 
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Community  Resources 
(Effective  August  1975) 


state  Department 
of  Public  Health 


This  agency  offers  insight  into  a  variety  of  careers 
in  the  field  of  public  health  and  has  excellent 
information  on  topical  issues  available  to  the 
public. 


State  University 


The  Agricultural  Tract  is  a  research  and  teaching 
center  where  many  exciting  projects  on  the 
biological  control  of  insects  and  weeds  are  being 
conducted. 


The  Earth  Sciences  Building  houses  exhibits  tracing 
the  evolution  of  humans  and  animals,  as  well  as 
geological  and  other  earth  science  materials, 
discoveries,  equipment,  and  information  exhibits. 

The  Hall  of  Science  is  an  educational  facility 
that  houses  exhibits  and  equipment  demonstrating 
some  of  the  latest  scientific  discoveries.  Films, 
lectures,  and  demonstrations  are  also  regularly 
scheduled. 


Madsen  Hall  maintains  a  variety  of  displays  dealing 
with  forestry  and  the  commercial  aspects  of  the 
lumber  industry  and  provides  good  information  for 
the  public  on  other  facets  of  natural  science. 

The  Science  Laboratory,  a  research  organization, 
h&s  recei ved  worl d-wide  recognition  for  the  many 
scientific  contributions  it  has  made  over  the  years. 
Tours,  available  to  the  public,  enable  you  to 
observe  some  of  the  current  experiments  and  research 
being  conducted,  and  the  equipment,  materials,  and 
laboratories  used. 
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Introduction 


Sc/tence  l6  an  advzyUuAz      thz  fA)hol^  kman  mcz  to 
l^jOAn  to  tbjz  -en,  and  peJihap6  to  lovz,  thz  uyiivzuz 
in  (A)kich  thejj  o/ie.    To  be  a  pant  oi  aX  aj^  to  undoJi- 
6tand,  to  undQA£>tand  onu^i,  to  baqln  to  i^dl  that 
th^/ia  l6  a  Cjopacyity  {^Wiin  man  ^oa  bzyond  voiiat  ht 
f^dtt      had,  of^  an  InfyiyuXz  zxtonston  o^  human 

—  1,1,  Rahl, 

HoboZ  LauAzatz  in  Phy^A^c^ 

We  live  in  dynamically  changing  times.    For  most  people,  the  need  is  less 
for  learning  facts  than  for  learning  how  to  acquire  and  use  new  information  in 
coping  with  change  and  solving  problems.    Good  learning  techniques  will  con- 
tinue to  help  you  beyond  your  formal  school  years  ~  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Some  facts  can,  of  course^  be  used  by  all  of  us.    We  need  some  knowledge 
of  chemistry  if  we  are  to  understand  ourselves  and  many  of  the  things  which 
affect  our  daily  lives:    drugs,  detergents,  food  additives,  plastics,  and 
pollutants.    Recent  developments  in  science  have  proven  that  even  learning 
itself  is,  in  part,  a  chemical  process. 

The  building  of  the  pyramids,  the  use  of  metals  to  fashion  tools,  the 
industrial  revolution,  air  and  space  travel,  and  developments  in  the  various 
communications  media  are  only  a  few  of  the  great  human  accomplishments  that 
can  be  related  to  breakthroughs  in  knowledge  of  basic  scientific  principles 
and  their  applications. 

Rubbing  two  objects  together  to  produce  fire  or  moving  a  heavy  stone  by 
applying  leverage  with  a  stick  are  examples  of  basic  scientific  principles 
affecting  human  history  in  important  ways.    Simple  though  they  may  seem,  such 
principles  are  among  the  building  blocks  of  all  scientific  knowledge.  Physics 
and  chemistry  are  the  core  disciplines  of  many  fields  of  physical  science, 
including  geology,  meteorology,  astronomy,  engineering,  and  architecture. 

Physicists  study  the  properties,  changes,  and  interactions  of  matter  and 
energy.    Mechanics,  thermodynamics,  optics,  and  acoustics  are  all  subdivisions 
of  physics.    Some  knowledge  of  physics  Is  essential  to  astronomers,  opticians. 


architects,  electricians,  and  stereo  equipment  installers,  amonr  others.  A 
knowledge  of  physics  can  be  just  as  helpful  to  the  person  whose  car  gets  stuck 
in  sand,  snow,  or  mud,  or  to  the  do-it-yourself  homebuilder  who  wants  to  place 
a  heat  register  in  the  most  advantageous  location. 

Chemistry  deals  with  physical  phenomena  also,  but  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  composition  and  properties  of  substances  and  the  reactions  within  and 
among  them  that  produce  other  substances.    Like  physics,  it  has  many  subdivisions. 
The  study  of  the  chemical  properties  of  atomic  particles,  for  example,  is  called 
nuclear  chemistry.    Biochemistry  focuses  on  the  chemical  composition  and  pro- 
cesses of  living  organisms. 

If  you  are  interested  in  planning  a  project  related  to  any  of  these  areas, 
this  package  should  help  you.    Ideas  for  projects  are  offered  throughout  the 
package.    Check  the  list  of  resources  at  the  end  for  people  and  organizations 
you  might  work  with.    Use  the  sample  projects  as  models  in  developing  your  own 
Project  Plan.    The  section  on  how  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  project  gives  detailed 
instructions  to  help  you  get  started.    Your  Learning  Coordinator  will  use  the 
package  goals  and  requirements  to  determine,  with  you,  the  kind  and  amount  of 
credit  your  project  will  earn.'  Study  them  before  planning  your  project  and 
you  will  be  ahead  of  the  game. 

Through  your  own  project  and  your  participation  in  the  Physical  Science 
Project  Seminar,  you  should  become  more  aware  of  the  physical  world  around  you, 
what  it  is  made  of  and  how  it  works,  and  how  you  can  use  this  knowledge  in  your 
daily  life.    You  should  also  learn  more  about  some  interesting  careers  in  the 
field  of  physical  science. 
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Project  Ideas 


The  topics  below  suggest  only  a  few  of  the  issues  and  careers  around  which 
you  can  plan  a  project  in  the  field  of  physical  science.    The  sample  projects, 
beginning  on  page  23,  offer  some  additional  ideas. 

Sources  of  Energy 

What  are  the  alternative  sources  of  energy?    How  can  they  be  used? 
What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each?    How  can  this  country 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  its  existing  energy  supplies?    What  principles 
should  guide  the  development  and  use  of  energy  sources?    Why?    How  has  a 
shortage  of  energy  affected  you  and  your  family?    How  might  it  affect  you  if 
shortages  were  to  suddenly  become  more  severe?    Should  the  federal  government 
control  energy  production  and  consumption?  How? 

Buildings  and  Construction 

How  do  materials  and  construction  methods  limit  or  make  possible  certain 
building  designs  and  construction?    How  does  an  architect  draw  on  a  knowledge 
of  physics  and  other  sciences,  such  as  geology  and  seismology,  when  designing  a 
building?    What  other  careers  and  knowledge  are  used  by  those  who  design  'and 
construct  buildings?    Who  does  the  actual  construction  and  installation  of 
the  necessary  equipment  and  facilities?    What  knowledge  of  physics  do  these 
people  need?   What  skills?    What  kinds  of  machines  are  used  in  the  construction? 
How  do  they  work?    What  principles  of  physical  science  do  these  machines  employ? 

Computers 

How  does  a  computer  work?    What  can  computers  do?    Are  there  things  com- 
puters cannot  do?    What?    What  ethical  questions  are  raised  by  having  so  many 
businesses  and  organizations  (especially  government)  relying  on  computers? 
Who  should  have  access  to  the  information  stored  in  computers?    When?  Why? 
What  skills  are  needed  to  operate  a  computer?    To  program  a  computer?  To 
design  a  computer?    What  scientific  discoveries  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  computers?    What  is  the  relationship  between  science  and  technology? 
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Fire  Fighting 

How  have  new  developments  in  chemistry  and  technology  changed  fire-fighting 
techniques?    What  kinds  of  chemicals  are  used  to  put  out  fires?    How  do  they 
work?    Do  different  types  of  fires  require  different  kinds  of  chemicals?  Why? 
What  things  should  an  individual  keep  in  his  or  her  home  in  case  of  fire?  How 
can  a  person  prevent  fires  from  starting  in  his  home?   What  should  be  done  in 
the  event  a  fire  does  start?    Why?   What  equipment  and  materials  are  now  used  to 
fight  fires?   What  are  the  differences  between  fighting  a  fire  in  a  city  build- 
ing and  fighting  a  forest  fire?    Is  the  same  kind  of  equipment  used?    The  same 
kinds  of  chemicals?    Why?    What  new  kinds  of  construction  materials  and  cloth- 
ing materials  are  used  to  help  prevent  or  slow  down  the  burning  process?  How 
do  they  work? 
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Careers  You  Can  Explore 


Some  careers  in  the  field  of  physical  science  are  concerned  with  expanding 
our  knowledge;  others  put  that  knowledge  to  use  in  a  practical  way.  Because 
of  rapid  advances  in  technology,  new  areas  of  work  are  constantly  emerging. 
Below  are  just  a  few  of  the  careers  you  might  explore  through  a  project  in 
physical  science. 


air  traffic  controller 

architect 

astronomer 

chemical  analyst 

civil  and  hydraulic  engineer 

computer  designer 

computer  operator 

computer  programmer 

control  room  technician 

draftsperson 

dubbing  machine  operator 
electrical  engineer 
electrical  equipment  installer 
engineering  aide 
farm  equipment  mechanic 
fire  fighter 

heavy  equipment  operator 
industrial  chemist 
irrigation  engineer 
mathematician 
mathematics  teacher 
mechanical  engineer 
miner 

mining  engineer 


mining  machinery  operator 
nuclear  chemist 
optician 
optometrist 

physical  science  teacher 

physicist 

pi  umber 

power  plant  attendant 
powerhouse  attendant 
radio  engineer 
radiotelegraph  operator 
research  assistant 
rotary  driller 
roustabout 

scientific  photographer 
set  electrician 
soil  technologist 
sound  mixer 
statistician 
surveyor 

tabulating  machine  operator 
television  cable  line  installer 
transmission  engineer 
X-ray  technician 
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How  to  Plan  and  Complete  a  Project 


Your  project  might  begin  with  a  desire  to  explore  a  career,  to  dig  into  a 
social,  scientific,  or  political  problem,  to  work  with  a  particular  resource, 
or  to  earn  credits  required  to  graduate  or  to  pursue  your  educational  and  career 
goals.    Wherever  you  start,  you  will  need  shortly  to  decide  what  you  will  be 
doing,  with  whom,  and  what  you  plan  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through 
your  project.    You  are  essentially  planning  your  own  course  of  study,  just  as 
a  teacher  must  plan  a  class.    Your  plans  must  be  in  writing  so  that  you,  your 
Learning  Coordinator,  and  the  resources  with  whom  you  are  working  all  know  what 
you  hope  to  accomplish.    Your  plans  will  grow  and  change  as  you  work  on  the 
project;  make  sure  these  changes  are  recorded  and  approved  by  your  Learning 
Coordinator  (LC).    At  a  time  agreed  upon  by  you  and  your  LC  —  about  one  month 
before  you  plan  to  complete  your  project      you  will  be  asked  to  develop  a 
final  Project  Plan  which  then  becomes  a  learning  contract  you  are  promising  to 
keep  in  return  for  the  credit  .you  seek.    Below  are  some  pointers  for  how  to 
plan  and  complete  a  project.    They  offer  a  guide  only.    Where  you  will  need  to 
start  and  how  you  will  proceed  depends  on  how  clear  an  idea  you  have  of  what 
you  want  to  do.    Beginning  from  scratch,  you  should  do  the  following. 

Finding  a  Topic 

1.  Read  through  the  project  ideas,  sample  projects,  and  lists  of  resources 
in  the  packages  to  find  out  what  you  can  do  and  learn  with  the  people  and 
organizations  who  are  ready  to  work  with  you. 

2.  Meet  with  your  LC  to  discuss  your  interests: 

•  what  you  want  to  explore      a  career,  a  subject,  an  issue,  or 

a  combination  of  these  —  and  the  kinds  of  things  you  would  like 
to  learn; 

•  which  package  you  should  use,  who  is  coordinating  it,  and  when 
the  project  seminar  meets;  and 

•  which  resources  you  want  to  or  ought  to  contact. 


3.  Attend  some  project  seminar  meetings  to: 

•  get  ideas,  suggestions,  and  assistance  in  planning  your  project 
from  the  Package  Coordinator  and  the  other  students,  and 

•  broaden  your  knowledge  of  careers,  issues,  problems,  ideas,  and 
techniques  related  to  the  package. 

4.  Choose  some  resources  that  interest  you,  plan  Orientation  visits  using 
a  Project  Sketch,  visit  the  resources,  discuss  your  ideas  with  them, 
and  explore  possible  project  topics.    The  purpose  of  your  Orientations 
should  be  to  help  you  find  out  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn 
how  to  do,  where,  and  with  whom.    NOTE:    You  must  go  beyond  these  brief 
Orientations  to  really  plan  and  complete  a  worthwhile  project.  You 
may  wish  to  broaden  your  knowledge  of  an  issue  or  career  by  visiting 
several  resources  and  working  with  one  or  two  at  the  Exploration  level. 
Or  you  may  wish  to  dig  into  a  subject  or  career  and  develop  some  expert 
knowledge  or  skills  through  working  with  one  resource  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 


Developing  a  Plan 

5.    When  you  have  settled  on  an  area  cf  interest,  start  planning  your  project 
on  a  Student  Project  Plan.-  See  tne  samole  projects  in  this  package  for 
models.    If  you  have  trouble  un;;.er-.randing  what  your  project  should  look 
like  on  paper,  see  your  LC  and  the  Package  Coordinator.    After  three  or. 
four  Orientation  visits  to  resources,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  follow- 
ing (and  complete  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Project  Plan): 

•  Describe  the  theme  of  your  project. 

•  Pose  significant  questions  you  will  investigate. 

•  List  the  resources  you  have  used  and  plan  to  use  in  completing 
your  project.    (If  no  resources  are  available  in  your  area  of  • 
interest,  you  may  have  to  recruit  some  yourself.    Ask  your  LC 
and  the  Resource  Analyst  for  help.) 

•  Identify  related  reading  or  other  research  materials  you  will 
use  and  how  you  will  use  them. 

•  Identify  special  requirements  or  prerequisites. 

•  Estimate  how  long  your  project  will  take. 
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6*    After  two  or  three  more  visits  with  your  resources,  you  should  be  able  to: 


•  State  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through  your 
project  (your  goals)  and  how  you  will  demonstrate  you  have  learned 
it  (your  indicators).    Pace  your  work  by  making  some  indicators  due 
earlier  than  others.    Be  sure  that  your  goals  and  indicators  include 
at  least  one  product*    REMEMBER:    You  can  change,  refine,  add  to,  or 
delete  goals  and  indicators  until  the  cutoff  date  decided  upon  by 
you  and  your  LC,  after  which  your  Project  Plan  becomes  a  learning 
contract, 

•  If  you  want  someone  in  addition  to  your  LC  to  evaluate  your  work 
(such  as  a  Resource  Person  or  the  Package  Coordinator),  ask  that 
person  if  he  or  she  is  willing  to  do  it*    Only  those  who  have 
agreed  to  evaluate  your  products  and/or  performance  should  be 
listed  as  evaluators  on  the  last  page(s)  of  your  Student  Project 
Plan. 

•  Be  sure  that  your  project  will  be  worth  the  amount  and  type  of 
credit  you  wish  to  receive •    (With  your  LC,  compare  your  project 
goals  and  indicators  with  the  package  goals  using  the  goal  check- 
listj    If  you  cannot  meet  the  package  requirements  for  the  amount 
and  type  of  credit  you  want  with  one  project,  do  two. 

•  Be  sure  to  discuss  your  project  topic  with  your  resources  and  work 
with  them  to  firm  up  your  Plan. 


Completing  Your  Project 

7.  Work  with  your  resources,  do  your  research  and  related  reading,  and  have 
weekly  discussions  with  your  LC,  keeping  him  or  her  informed  of  your 
interests,  goals,  and  activities. 

8.  Whenever  possible,  relate  work  you  are  doing  in  workshops  or  other  supple- 
mentary activities  to  your  projects.    (For  example,  bring  early  drafts  of 
project  reports  to  your  English  instructor  or  tutor  to  have  them  reviewed 
and  critiqued.) 

9.  Attend  project  seminar  meetings  to  give  progress  reports,  share  your  exper- 
iences, get  help  in  solving  problems  you  encounter,  and  learn  how  other 
students*  projects  and  yours  are  related  to  a  common  subject/career  area. 

10.  Wrap  up  your  project  and  submit  it  for  credit  by: 

•  completing  products  and  performance  tests  which  demonstrate  what 
you  have  learned.    (Products  can  be  written  reports  or  essays, 
photographic  essays  or  drawings,  audio-  or  videotape  recordings, 
or  other  media.    Performance  tests  can  be  oral  reports,  presenta- 
tions, or  actual  tasks  at  a  resource  site.) 
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•  having  your  products  and/or  performance  reviewed  and  evaluated 
by  the  persons  designated  on  your  Project  Plan.    (Be  sure  your 
evaluators  record  their  assessments  on  the  last  page(s)  of  your 
Project  Plan.    If  you  agree  with  the  evaluation »  add  your 
initials.    If  you  disagree,  state  your  reasons  in  the  "Comments" 
column. ) 

•  completing  a  Project  Summary  Report  evaluating  your  own  work  and 
requesting  the  amount  and  type  of  credit  you  think  you  have 
earned  through  your  project. 

Turn  in  your  Student  Project  Plan,  product(s),  and  Project  Summary  Report 
to  your  LC  for  review,  evaluation,  and  assignment  of  credit. 
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Project  Seminars 


One  of  the  ways  to  make  learning  come  alive  is  to  talk  about  it      to  share 
what  turns  you  on  most,  get  help  with  problems,  see  if  your  insights  make  sense 
to  others,  and  maybe  even  argue  some  about  ideas  or  solutions.    Project  seminars 
are  a  series  of  meetings  where  students  working  in  related  subject  areas  can 
come  together  and  rap  about  questions  and  issues  common  to  the  field  they're 
all  exploring.    The  meetings  can  be  useful  in  a  number  of  ways. 

•  First,  they  can  help  you  with  ideas  for  projects.    If  you  don't 
already  have  one,  listening  to  other  students  kick  around  their 
interests  may  trigger  an  idea  of  your  own,  some  direction  you 
hadn't  thought  of.    If  you  do  have  a  project  in  mind,  these 
discussions  can  help  you  clarify  and  focus  it,  plus  give  you 
some  good  leads  for  resources  to  visit. 


You  can't  be  sure  what  you  know  or  how  well  you  know  it  until 
you  try  to  explain  it  to  someone  else.    Testing  your  findings  on 
others,  bouncing  ideas  or  conclusions  off  them,  and  describing 
particular  experiences  can  help  you  get  a  firmer  grasp  on 
what  you're  learning.  ,  You  may  find  you  know  more  than  you 
thought  or  see  that  some  of  your  answers  need  rethinking. 

Through  your  own  project,  you  will  be  able  to  explore  only  some 
of  the  interesting  ideas,  techniques,  issues,  and  careers  related 
to  this  package.    Your  fellow  students  will  have  the  same  problem. 
But  together,  in  the  project  seminars,  you  can  learn  from  each 
other's  research  and  experiences,  thus  expanding  your  knowledge 
of  the  field  in  general. 

In  the  same  way,  talking  with  guest  speakers,  viewing  films,  or 
visiting  relevant  community  resources  as  a  group  will  broaden 
your  understanding  of  the  discipline  and  related  careers. 

Project  seminars  provide  a  resource  you  can  tap  to  solve  problems 
encountered  in  carrying  out  your  project.    If  you're  having 
trouble  working  with  a  particular  Resource  Person,  finding  sources 
of  information  about  your  topic,  or  deciding  what  kind  of  product 
will  best  communicate  your  findings,  other  students  and  the 
Package  Coordinator  can  help  you  analyze  alternatives  and  find  a 
sol  ution. 

>  Finally,  you  may  discover  that  some  students  share  your  interests 
and  concerns  and  would  like  to  combine  talents  and  energies  into 
a  group  project.    Working  jointly  you  can  sometimes  tackle  bigger 
problems  and  cover  more  ground. 
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Using  the  Package  Goals 


The  goals  on  the  following  pages  outline  some  important 
kinds  of  learning  which  should  be  included  in  your  project. 
They  are  meant  to  stretch  your  imagination  and  to  help  you 
develop  a  worthwhile  Plan,  not  to  confine  your  thinking. 
Minimum  requirements  for  a  project  are  given,  so  that  you 
and  your  Learning  Coordinator  have  standards  for  judging 
whether  your  project  is  roughly  equal  in  amount  of  work  to 
a  class  in  the  subject.    These  goals  and  requirements  are 
broadly  stated  to  allow  you  great  freedom  in  deciding  exactly 
what  you  will  learn,  with  whom,  how  you  will  demonstrate  your 
new  knowledge  or  skills,  and  who  will  evaluate  your  work. 

When  you  have  drafted  your  Project  Plan,  compare  it  with 
the  package  goals  and  requirements.    You  can  use  the  goal 
checklist  to  make  certain  your  Plan  is  complete.    If  you  have 
trouble  understanding  the  goals  or  how  to  use  them,  ask  your 
Learning  Coordinator  for  help.- 
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Experience- Based  Career  Education 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 


STUDENT'S  NAME 


DATE 


PROJECT  TITLE 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


1.  BASIC  SKILLS 


One  element 
from  each 
group 


Acquiring  Information 


[  ]  reading 
(  ]  listening 
(  I  observing 


Communicating  Information 


[  1  writing 
[  ]  speaking 
[  ]  innovating 


2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 


All  elements 


[  ]   identify  problem  or  question 
t  ]  analyze  existing  information 
[  1  make  your  own  observations 
[  I  formulate  an  hypothesis 
[  1  test  hypothesis 

[  ]  organize  and  evaluate  information 


3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 


Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 


[  ]  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terras  of: 

[  ]  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[  ]  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[  ]  qualifications  for  entry 

[  ]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[  1  current  and  projected  demand 

t  ]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

(  ]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

(  1  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[  ]  b.  develop  career  entrcmce  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

(  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
aibout  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  1  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

(  ]  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
V '  ews 

(  ]  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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PHYSIOM  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


lou  "nay  select  five  elemente  fr*om  either  Goal  4  ov  Goal  5,  or  you  can  corrtine  elements 
fron  each  aa  long  as  you  select  five  altogether*    For  laboratory  science  credit^  you 
must  select  five  from  Goal  4  and  Goal  5  (for  a  total  of  ten). 


r r\  At  ' 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

bUAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

4.  PHYSICAL 

At  ieast  five 

[  1  matter 

SCIENCE 

elements  or 

[  ]  chemical  reactions 

INQUIRY 

five  cotnpsjC" 

I,   J  cnenixcais 

able  elements 

[  1  elements 

[  ]  compounds 

[  ]  classification  system 

[  ]  energy 

[  ]  measurement 

[  1  liquids ,  gases f  cuid  solids 

[  J  torce 

[  ]  motion 

[  ]  heatf  light f  and  sound 

[  ]  magnetism  and  electricity 

[  ]  the  atmosphere 

[  j  mxAuures  ana  soiuuxons 

L      J      ^-ItC     VUIX  VC^  9C 

I   J  auoms 

5.  PHYSICAL 

At  least  five 

[  ]  set  up  and  safely  use  standard  laboratory 

SCIENCE 

elements  or 

equipment 

TEChMIQUES 

five  compare 

[  3  perform  necessary  mathematical  computations 

able  elements 

[  ]  accurately  use  a  slide  rule 

[  )  understand  and  use  the  metric  system 

[  ]  use  basic  statistical  methods 

[  ]  use  the  tsQjles  of  trigonometric  functions 

f   1    ^rtlTrtuf  aji^ot*v  nmn^rfiirAQ  anrf  Drecautions 

for  handling  or  mixing  chemicals 

[  ]  set  up  and  safely  use  electrical  and 

electronic  laboratory  equipment 

[  ]  set  up  and  safely  use  mechanical  and 

mechanized  laboratory  equipment 

[  ]  understand  and  use  the  periodic  table  of 

elements 

[  )  use,  interpret,  and  represent  data  in 

taU^les  and  graphs 

[  ]  diagram  physical  structures  or  relationships 

[  ]  use  and  interpret  maps,  graphs,  or 

illustrations 

[  )  other  (specify)^  ■- 
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Course  Equivalencies 


One  of  the  things  you  should  consider  when  you  plan  your  project  is  the 
kind  of  credit  you  need  to  graduate*    Depending  on  the  focus  of  your  study 
within  the  broad  field  of  physical  science,  you  may  earn  credit  in  the  subject 
areas  below. 


Your  Learning  Coordinator  will  help  you  decide  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
credit  you  will  earn  when  you  complete  your  project.    Your  LC  will  also  help 
you,  if  necessary,  develop  or  expand  your  Project  Plan  to  earn  the  kind  of 
credit  you  desire, 

NOTE:  If  you  want  5  credits  of  a  laboratory  science  (college  preparatory 
course),  you  need  to  choose  five  elements  from  Goal  4  and  five  from  Goal  5  for 
a  total  of  ten-    See  the  Physical  Science  Package  Goals  on  pages  15-17- 


Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Computer  Science 


Drafti  ng 
Earth  Science 
Electronics 


Geology 
Physics 

Physical  Science 
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Sample  Projects 


What  does  a  good  Project  Plan  look  like?   The  samples 
on  the  following  pages  show  projects,  each  worth  5  or  10 
credits,  focusing  on  different  topics,  issues,  and  careers- 
Browse  through  them  for  ideas.    Look  at  them  when  planning 
your  own  project  to  see  how  to  write  goals  and  indicators. 
Use  them  to  trigger  ideas  of  your  own,  and  as  concrete 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  things  you  can  do  with  the  re- 
sources available.    By  changing  it  to  suit  your  interests, 
you  can  even  take  one  of  the  sample  projects  and  make  it 
your  own. 
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Sample  Project  1 
Applied  Physics 


What  are  the  basic  laws  of  physics?   How  are  they  used?   When  do  they 
work  against  us  and  how  can  they  be  made  to  work  for  us?   When  were  the  major 
laws  of  physics  stated,  how  were  they  discovered,  and  by  whom?   These  are  some 
of  the  questions  you  can  answer  through  this  project.    It  will  also  introduce 
you  to  some  of  the  careers  that  apply  the  latest  scientific  and  technological 
discoveries • 

•  Visit  a  museum  or  science  center  where  physical  phenomena  and 
laws  are  demonstrated.    Everyone  knows  you  can  only  fall  down, 
not  up,  but  do  you  know  why?   What  part  does  appearance  play 
in  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  world  around  us? 
When  do  our  vision  and  other  senses  deceive  us,  why,  and  how? 

•  Visit  a  bike  repair  shop  to  learn  the  mechanics  of  bicycles. 
How  is  the  design  of  a  bicycle  based  on  a  knowledge  of  physics? 
How  have  scientific  discoveries  changed  bicycle  design  since 
the  early  1900's? 

•  Read  some  articles,  popular  books,  or  basic  texts  to  learn 
more  about  some  of  the  major  concepts  and  laws  of  physics, 
their  discovery,  and  related  historical  developments. 

•  Visit  a  local  airport  tower.    What  equipment  and  machinery  are 
use  to  track  the  path  of  an  airplane  and  on  what  knowledge  of 
physics  was  the  development  of  that  equipment  based?    How  has 
the  development  of  new  kinds  of  aircraft  forced  development  of 
equipment  to  accommodate  them,  such  as  new  radar  equipment  or 
new  runway  designs?   What  technological  advances  have  been 
made  possible  by  new  knowledge  in  physics? 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  wri-te  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 


coo 

o  ^  ^ 
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Expnr iQncQ'Based  Career  Education 


PROJ  ECT 


SKETCH 


to  plan  your  resnuV')p   '  vit^.n  tat  ions .     jbtiin  your  Learning  '^oordinar  s 

Jim  ConrwK&  o^TE  9/30/75 


; /'-"t;  2 ^  bej  -  re  visiting  a  rcsxirae, 
STUDENT  John  BAX)m 


LC 


1.      AREA  OF  INTEREST  (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  qou  want  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 

M.     V/HAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  .^EA  OF 
INTEREST? 

J  ^  What  ate  6omz  oj  the,  torn  oj  ph(/^^c6?  

2,  How  ojie  tkzn  616 ed?  


4.   Hoto  do  tko.  qiLOJU  on  a  bicycle,  WKk? 


5.   What  make^  6omc  blcudie^  bzttzA  [comajik  to  n>idc\  than  otheM? 


6. . 

7. 
3. 


III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE > 

RP/R0@(Oircle  one)  S4^e  Un^^veA^Ui^  HaU  Of(  Science,  pi^one—^^MAlA. 
Address      ?^I2  UKLVCUlXy  Way  


RP/ROj(c^(CS,rcle  one)  BxplonatonA,tm 


Phone  653-7337 


Address     60  ?  Lf/on  St^Ct 


^RO/CR  rCtrc'Ze  one;  I^ne  Vavl^ 


, Phone  791-66&2 


Address     Flf^th  Wheel,  638  Pank  StAcct 


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc. ; 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)  (X]Yes 

(  INO 

If  not,  give  reasons: 

APPROVED  BY  LC 


DATE, 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


[XI  The  student  has  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 

(  ]  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 


TAKE   VOUR  COPV  Of  THIS  SKETCH  WITH   vOU   TO  GUIVE 
VOUR  ORTEWTATIOW  ACTIl/ITIES  WHEW  VISITING  RESOURCES. 


Distribution:    Original  (White)  -  h';  Yellow  -  Student;  Pink  -  Resourre  Analyst 
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Experience 


"Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT 


John  Bn.om 


PROJECT  NO,        1       PACKAGE      Phif^icat  Sci^nc^ 


j  t.-  APPROVAL  .  ^Un  Cg\^m^S  DATF  fO  ^1^1  S' 
'    TECHNICAL  ADVISORCS)   (jf  any)   


.DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  lOIZIlS 


I .  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

A .  Ti  tic   Apptl^d  Pky6^c^  

PL/l^iNED  CREDITS 

Sub  ject  Area  (s)    1 .     P^(/^^ca£  Science 

2.   

3.   


B.   Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)  

Th^  puJipo^z  oj  thyU  pKoizcX  U>  to  IzoAn  thz  boJ^lt  torn       phy^lc^  and  hoijo  tkzij 

bicLfcte>s>  and  how  to  n.Qx>cuA,  them,  


KBCE  Credits 
5 


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated : 

How  OAZ  tkz  pKincJjptoJi  and  concept       phu^icM  apptizd  in  zvoJiudau  ^j{e?  

What  ^  mant  bt4  tkz  tvm  "a  taw  o^  phu6lc^**?  

How  can  an  IncJita^zd  knowttdgz      phu6lcL6  6havz  tko,  (jUtuAz      ouA  couyitAu, 

 at  alt?  

Havp.  ph.^6lcat  tam  and  concQ.pts  changed  ovq.k  tim^?    How?  Why?  

WhaX  aAd  ^ome  o{^  tko.  wau^  thoMQ.  ahang^  kavo.  aUo^ct^d  ouA  tivo^?  

\i)haZ  mchanicaZ  pfyLnclplz^  ajizlnvotyzd  In  tkn  opvuiZion  and  MipaOi  ?(?-^peed 

bic^cZe^?  

iJJhaX  opponXxxniZi(L6  am  theAz  ion.  mvtoi4tmnt  a6  a  bicucZz  mdvuUc?  


FOR  LEARNING  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 


End-of-- 

Term 

Term 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

Review 

Initials 

Date 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


Page  2  of  4 


Resouz'ce  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

60  1  Lyon  SVizzt 

653-7337 

X 

1 

HaJU  of,  Sdl^nciL 

JSJ2  UniveA/>^y  Way 

462-0618 

X 

1 

63S  PoAfe  StK^zt 

791'66S2 

X 

1 

I  I .    IDPNTlFICATfON  OF  RPs,  RQs^  S  CRs 

A,  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 


B.   Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  wJrth,   ^Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO,) 


Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

Acty  *Level 

RP 

RC 

CR 

Est. 
Hours 

0 

E 

I 

Zidi  HubboAd 

Ex.ptonjCLtonJjm 
601  Lyon  StAzzt 

653-7337 

X 

X 

1 

Ca/itcL  H6U 

lYit^AywitiomJL  AiApoKt 
TouJPA,    100^0  Ujqmht  V/i 

161-0601 

X 

X 

1 

Tl^th  Wkdtl 
63S  PoAk  ^tAQ.QJ: 

191-6681 

X 

X 

45 

O  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  Investigation 

C.     Related  Reading/Research     (Give  Titles)   

Oj  Time,  and  Space  and  O^eA  ThxAg6,  l6aac  A6imov 


Expe^^iAjmnt  in  Sizing,  HoAAy  A^heA 


UndeA^tcmdLng  Pky6la>:    Light,  MagneXosm,  Ete,cXAicAXy,  T^aac  k^imov 
Understanding  ?hy6ic^:    The,  Ele^cXAon,  P.^oton,  and  Ho^ijuUion,  l6aac  A^imou 

III.  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     Some  sites  require  speciaX  insurance,  health  certificates ,  etc.) 


A .  Preguisi tes . 


none. 


B.  Materials  or  Equipment 


notebook  and  cameAa 


IV.  ESTIWTED  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

Mrs.       Product  Production  H  Hrs. 

2^        Wre.       Other  (soecifu)   tirs. 


A.  Site  Visits. 

B.  Reading 


TOTAL 
HOURS . 


90 


LAST  DATE  FOR  CO^f^ITMENT 
TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT   


11/20/15 


PLANNED  PROJECT 
COMPLETION  DATE 


12/19/lS 
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Experience- Based  Career  Education 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 


STUDENT'S  r^E 


John  B^u)yi 


DATE 


10/7/7S 


PROJECT  TITLE 


Apptizd  Phy6ic6 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


I.  BASIC  SKILLS 


One  element 
from  each 
group 


Acquiring  Information 


IX]  reading 
I  ]  listening 
I  ]  observing 


Communicating  Information 


tX]  writing 
I  ]  speaking 
tX]  innovating 


2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 


All  elements 


IX]  identify  problem  or  question 

IX]  analyze  existing  information 

IX]  make  your  own  observations 

IX]  formulate  an  liypothesis 

IX]  test  hypothesis 

IX]  organize  and  evaluate  information 


3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 


Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 


[  ]  a.  investigate  t\,o  careers  in  terms  of: 

I  ]  roles  and  function  of  en^loyee 

[  ]  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

f  ]  qualifications  for  entry 

I  ]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

I  ]  current  cind  projected  demand 

[  ]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

I  ]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

I  ]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

IX]  b.  develop  career  entramce  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

IX]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
edbout  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

I  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

I  ]  preparing  for  and  perforraing  in  inter- 
views 

(X]  acquiring  job-entry  sk ills  and  career - 
related  experience 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


you  Tiay  select  five  elemente  from  either  Goal  4  or  Goal  5,  or  you  can  oorrtine  elements 
fron  each  aa  long  oa  you  select  five  altogether.    For  laboratory  science  credit,  you 
must  select  five  from  Goal  4  and  Goal  5  (for  a  total  of  ten). 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


^.  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 
INQUIRY 


At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar^ 

able  elements 


matter 

chemical  reactions 
chemicals 
elements 
compounds 

classification  system 

energy 

measurement 

liquids,  gases,  and  solids 

force 

motion 

heat,  light,  and  sound 
magnetism  and  electricity 
the  atmosphere 
mixtures  and  solutions 
the  universe 
atoms 


other  fsppcify)  i^nqaiincy  nadio  u)ave^ 

(a6  a6&d  in  nadaK);  (2)  .q&a/i6  and  azcji  ^iouUo6 


5.  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 
TECHNIQUES 


At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar^ 

able  elements 


set  up  and  safely  use  standard  laboratory 
equipment 

perform  necessary  mathematical  computations 
accurately  use  a  slide  rule 
understand  and  use  the  metric  system 
use  basic  statistical  methods 
use  the  tables  of  trigonometric  functions 
follow  safety  procedures  and  precautions 

for  handling  or  mixing  chemicals 
set  up  and  safely  use  electrical  and 

electronic  laboratory  equipment 
set  up  and  safely  use  mechanical  and 

mechanized  laboratory  equipment 
understand  and  use  the  periodic  table  of 
elements 

use,  interpret,  and  represent  data  in 

tables  and  graphs 
diagram  physical  structures  or  relationships 
use  and  interpret  maps,  graphs,  or 
illustrations 
[  ]  other  (specify)^  
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Sample  Project  2 
Chemistry  of  the  Body 


What  is  a  chemical?   Are  there  any  differences  between  organic  and 
artificial  chemicals?   Why?   What  are  they?    The  purpose  of  this  project  is 
to  learn  what  chemicals  and  chemistry  are,  the  principles  and  concepts  on 
which  chemistry  is  based,  and  laboratory  techniques  used  in  the  study  of 
chemistry, 

•  Visit  a  science  hall  to  study  exhibits  on  chemistry  and 
observe  laboratory  equipment  and  procedures. 

•  Arrange  an  Investigation  at  a  medical  laboratory  where  you 
can  develop  laboratory  skills  and  techniques.    How  is  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  used  in  medical  analysis?  What 
bodily  functions  are  chemical  in  nature?   How  can  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry  help  in  understanding  the  human  body?    How  much 
does  medical  science  really  know  about  the  chemistry  of  the 
human  body?   How  does  food  affect  human  chemistry?    How  do 
chemical  food  additives  help  or  harm  the  human  body? 

•  Visit  a  chemist  who  can  discuss  with  you  the  kinds  of  research 
now  being  done  in  the  field  of  human  chemistry.    What  new 
knowledge  have  scientists  acquired  about  the  chemical  processes 
of  the  human  body  in  the  last  ten  years?   What  do  we  still  not 
know  about  these  processes?   What  are  scientists  trying  to  learn? 
How  are  they  going  about  it? 

•  Read  what  scientists  are  trying  to  learn  about  human  chemistry 
and  the  effects  of  pollutants  and  additives  in  foods  on  the 
body. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 
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rxi'-rienco-Bused  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


''r\,   -.r-..  :o  plan  your  r.-s.vur^.*^    Yi^Ktatz.^ns .     ■:bi:.2iK  jour  Leamina  '  oovdina^-^^r's 
"  VI  r<?  visiting  a  resource, 

STUDEhJT         Ann  3ohn6on   LC         Ted  G/uzn^t  DATE  2/7/75 


I.       AREA  OF  INTEREST   (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  qou  want  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 

ckml&t/Ly  and  nzlajtzd  oi/tee^  

[I.     v;HAT  questions  do  you  want  to  irJVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 

I  ^   What  l&  ckemittAif?  

2,   What  caAeeA6  u^e  a  knowtzdgz  oj  chmL&Viy?  


What  >u  a  chzjnLcal? 


5.  What  con  ifoa  izoJin  thnjoagh  chmi&tAx^? 

6.  

7.  

3.  


III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE?^ 

RP/ROJ@(Cirate  one)  ^^^^  UnlveA/>Uy  HaZl      Science    p^^^^^  462-061$ 


Address      ?S?2  UflLvtnAlti4  Wai4 


RP/(^CR  (Circle  one)    Wa/ihbuAn  laboKOtoKizM   Ph^n^  S4U]060  

Address      2945  Oak  StAzet  

(gp)RO/CR  (Circle  one)    Steve  Hend^dzA  Phnn^     S43-2740  Q.xt.  6129 

Address     Statz  UniveMitu  S(U.zncz  LabonjOtoKu.  Room  lOSl  

OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc.  ^ 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)      (X]Yes     [  iNo        If  not,  give  reasons: 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


DATE, 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


(XI  The  student  has  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area, 

(  )  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 


yKK^  yc^UR  copy  ()r  this  s^ki-^qh  with  vou  to  gujve 

yOUR  ORTEWTATIOW  ACTIl/JTIFS  WHEN  VlSlllNG  RESOURCES. 


Diatribution:    Original  finite)  -  U^;  YpIIow  -  Student;  Pink  -  Resource  Analyst 
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Experience-'Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


5TU0ENT  Ann  Johi^on   PROJECT  NO.         2        PACKAGE     Vhu^lcal  Sgi.g.ncg. 

LC  APPROVAL  ^.j^/^  f^^^/.  GATE  ^/y^/?.^  DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  2/7/75 
TECHNICAL  /^VISORCS)  {if  any)   


I .  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


QhkjtujjtJui  oj  the.  Body 


PLANNED  CREDITS 

Subject  Area(s) 

1. 

CkzmutAj^  {tab  3ccence) 

EBCE  Credits 
5 

2. 

3, 

fl.  Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  descr iption  of  your  project)   

I  am  jyitZAZMtzd  In  tzanning  abouut  thz  chmldVuf      th^  human  body:  idiot 
pnjoc2Mi2M  OAZ  chmiait  one^;  hoc  they  mlatz  to  human  health  and  qxcMtk) 
hew  chemi6tAy  l&  uied  in  mediaiZ  anaZy^l^;  {johat  u;e  knou)  and  don*t  knou)  about 
body  chemi&tAy;  and  p^blem6  chemuts  and  membeM  oj  the  medicuit  pAojeA^ion 
anz  tAying  to  6olve.    I  aZ&o  (A)ant  to  izaAn  ba/iic  chemutAy  laboAotoKy  6k^J^ 
and  techrujquje^. 


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 

What  body  ^unctionli  OAZ  chemicjiZ?  

Hoiv  big  a  poAt  doeM  ckemUtAjy  play  in  human  heaZth?  

Hw)  cm  Qhemical  Ae/>eaAch  givz  u6  a  beXteA  undtA^tandLng  oj  the  human  body? 

What  pAoblem6  oaz  chemicai  Az^eaAch  ^cientUtd  tAying  to  6olve?  

 Hou)  elote  OAZ  they  to  6olvi^  them?  

^0  chemicjol  additives  and  pnz6eA\)atL\)e^  in  jood  ajjecJ:  human  healXh?  Houo? 

What  Izvet  o^  chemiait  potlutant6  Uuch  a6  WT]  in  the  human  body  i&  ^aje? 

HcM  do  uJe  fenw  ujhat  a  ^aje  tzvel  i6?  


FOR  LEARNING  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 


Mid- 
Term 
Review 


Initials 


Date 


End-of- 

Term 

Review 


Initials 


Date 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 

Page  2  of  4 

II.   IDENTIFICATION  OF  RPs,  ROs,  S  CRs 

A.  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 

Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

Stcutz  UnlveAJi^ 
HojU  oi,  Science 

Hll  UnlvzAjdity  Way 

462-0618 

X 

2 

2945  Oak  SVmX 

541-6010 

X 

2 

Stev^e  HzyidKioiid 

SijoJUi  UnLv,  Sconce  lab 
Room  lOSl 

841-1140 
ext  6J29 

X 

1 

B.  Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.    Repeat  nawes 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  ROJ 

Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

Acty ^evel 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Est. 
Hours 

0 

E 

I 

Stcvtz  Univ.  Science  Lob 
Room  1081 

843-2740 

X 

X 

3 

Pout  Whitman,VVi£.cXx)A, 

2945  Oak  StmU 

541-6010 

X 

X 

120 

*  0  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  =  Investigation 

C.    Related  Reading/Research     (Give  Titles) 
Po^oy\6  in  VouA  Food,  R.  WlnteA 

lUiAjiQ  Ma^ejnatcc6,  HtncUMon  and  Ping^,  pogei  147-149 
ChemuVuf  ion.  Chanqing  TimeJ>,  John  W.  Hltt 

The.  CfiemtcofA  oi  Hit,  Uaaxi  Asimcu        EnzakthAomh^  <^  Chdmie^Viy,  p.  WolU 

III.  SPECIAL  REOUIRENENTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.    Soma  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates,  etc.) 

B.  Materials  or  S 
IV.  ESTIMATED  TINE  RE 

OUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

A.           vy^Vf-.Q      12 S      Hrs.      Product  Production  IS  

DMrlinrf                30       Hrfs.       Other  (specifu)   

Mrs. 
Hrs. 

TOTAL 

LAST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT                                      PLANNED  PROJECT               >t  1 1  7c 

rn  rnMPi  ftf  Ppn^tPrr                  3-/4^75                COMPLETION  DATE   f-M^TS  
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Bx per xence- Based  Career  Education 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 


STUDENT'S  NAME 


Ann  John6on 


DATE 


2/ 14/ 75 


PROJECT  TITLE 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


1.  BASIC  SKILLS 


One  element 
from  each 
group 


Acquiring  Information 


[Xl  reading 

IX]  listening 
(Xl  observing 


Communicating  Information 


(Xl  writing 
IXl  speaking 
(Xl  innovating 


2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 


All  elements 


(Xl  identify  problem  or  question 

(Xl  analyze  existing  information 

(Xl  make  your  own  observations 

IX]  fonaulate  an  hypothesis 

IX]  test  hypothesis 

IX]  organize  and  evaluate  information 


3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPfCNT 


Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  eiements 
from  b 


IX]  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  o£:" 

tXl  roles  and  function  of  enployee 

IXl  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

iXl  qualifications  for  entry 

[X]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

IX]  current  and  projected  demand 

IX]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

IX]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

IX]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

I  ]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

I  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

t  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

I  ]  preparing  for  amd  performing  in  inter- 
views 

I  ]  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


You  "lay  select  five  elements  from  either  Goal  4  or*  Goat  5,  or  youcan  oonbine  elenience 
fr?n  each  aa  long  aa  you  select  five  altogether.    For  laboratory  acience  credit^  ycu 
nu3t  select  five  from  Goal  4  and  Goal  5  (for  a  total  of  ten). 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

^.  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 
INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
eletaents  or 
fi  vB  comp^x'^ 

able  elements 

[  1  matter 

[XI  chemical  reactions 

[XI  chemicals 

[XI  elements 

[X]  con^unds 

[  ]  classification  system 

[  1  energy 

[X]  measurenent 

[  1  liqxiids,  gases,  and  solids 
[  1  force 
[  1  motion 

[  3  heat,  light,  and  sound 

[  1  magnetism  and  electricity 

[  J  the  atmosphere 

[  1  mixtures  and  solutions 

[  3  the  universe 

[  1  atoms 

[   ]   nthf^r   f specify^ 

5-  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 
TEOf>JIQUES 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 

able  elements 

[XI  set  up  and  safely  use  standard  laboratory 
equipment 

[Xl  perform  necessary  mathematical  computations 

[XI  accurately  use  a  slide  rule 

[Xl  understand  and  use  the  metric  system 

[  1  use  basic  statistical  methods 

[  1  use  the  tables  of  trigonometric  functions 

[  1  follow  safety  procedures  and  precautions 

for  handling  or  mixing  chemicals 
[  ]  set  up  and  safely  use  electrical  and 

electronic  laboratory  equipment 
[  ]  set  up  euid  safely  use  mechanical  and 

mechanized  laboratory  equipment 
[  1  understand  and  use  the  periodic  table  of 

elements 

[XI  use,  interpret,  and  represent  data  in 

tables  and  graphs 
t  1  diagram  physical  structures  or  relationships 
(  ]  use  and  interpret  maps,  graphs,  or 

illustrations 
[  1  other  (specify)^  
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Sample  Project  3 
Space  Science 


What  is  out  in  outer  space?   What  can  be  learned  by  studying  the  stars? 
Will  space  travel  by  non-scientists  be  possible  in  the  next  50  or  100  years? 
If  you  are  interested  in  studying  outer  space,  space  explorations,  and  the 
technology  and  careers  associated  with  these  topics,  you  might  consider  a 
project  such  as  the  one  outlined  below. 

•  To  get  a  feeling  for  the  field  of  space  science,  visit  several 
Community  Resources  which  concentrate  on  space  science  topics 
or  problems.    How  are  physics,  astronomy,  and  electronics  used 
to  develop  knowledge  in  the  area  of  space  science?   What  are 
space  scientists  currently  trying  to  achieve?  Why? 

•  Read  The  Revolution  in  Astronomy.    What  caused  this  revolution? 

•  Visit  an  astronomer.    What  is  the  role  of  astronomers  in  space 
science  research  and  technology?   How  have  space  launchings 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  the  earth's 
place  in  it?   What  do  astronomers  yet  have  to  learn?   How  do 
they  hope  to  learn  it? 

•  Visit  an  electrical  engineer.    How  have  developments  in  electronics 
enabled  us  to  send  people  anu  equipment  around  the  earth  and  to  the 
moon?   What  new  developments  are  electrical  engineers  working  on  in 
the  field  of  space  science?   Are  they  on  the  brink  of  any  new  dis- 
coveries and,  if  so,  what  are  they? 

•  Read  Stars,  Men,  and  Atoms  by  Heinz  Haber  and  A  Star  Called  the  Sun 
by  George  Gamow  to  learn  more  about  what  is  currently  known  about 
space,  planets,  and  stars. 

•  Space  science  is  a  controversial  subject  in  itself.    Some  people 
believe  that  money  spent  to  send  ships  into  outer  space  would  be 
better  spent  developing  new  sources  of  energ^s  new  food  sources, 
and  to  solve  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  population  explosion 
here  on  earth.    Should  tax  dollars  be  spent  on  space  science 
research  and  development?  Why? 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 


Experience-Based  Career  Education 


PROJECT 


SKETCH 


*hi3  j^^rmi  to  plan  your  resnurcp  Orientations,  Obtain  your  Learning  '"Coordinator's 
It :  r^nja-.  bef.'re  visiting  a  rescume, 

STUDENT        LLnda.  ShapAJw   lC         Ro^g  Kmpp    OATE  2/26/75 


!•      AREA  OF  INTEREST  (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  you  w.mt  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 

Apace  6CAzncz  


II.  WHAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  NORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 

^kdt  oAz  Aome  0^  the,  coA^eA^  open  in  th^  Apace  6cUnce^?  

2,  jJJkat  kind  0^  pAzpoAotijon  doe^  it  fizq_uJjvi  to  bz  a  Apace  Acceittu^y  

ijJoutd  I  tike  to  bt  a  6pacz  6cLentAJ>t?  

4.  What  qwe^tions  cuie  6vace  6<U2ntut6  inveJitiaatinQ  novo?  

5.  

6.  

7.  

5.  

III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

RP/ROi^(Cirole  one)  UniveMitg  HaU      Science   ^^^^^  462-061S 

Ad(jlresr  UniyjeJiMit^  iJJay  

RP/Ro(^(CirQle  one)  Expio/uvCo^um  p^^no  655-7337 

Address       60?  Lyon  SVtzzt  

(rp)^RO/CR  (Circle  one)  Tom  a/ec6A  Phon&  468-7306 

Address       Smith  Ob^eJivoto^y,  4S1  Ob^eAvato^y  Vnivz  

OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc) 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)  (X)Yes 

[  )No 

If  not/  give  reasons: 

APPROVED  BY  LC 


DATE. 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


(X)  The  student  has  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 

[  ]  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 


TAKE  VCJUR  rcJPy  OF  THIS  S/^ETCH  U/ITH  VOU   fO  GliIPE 
VOUR  ORIEWTATTCJW  ACTIVITIES  WHEW  l/ISHIWS  ^IS^OW^CIS . 


Distribution:    Original  (White)  -  />';  Yelloi)  -  Student;  Pink  -  Resource  Analyst 
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13 


!  Experience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


!   STUDENT      Linda  ShaplAo 


PROJECT  NO. 


PACKAGE      PhutlcjjJi  Sc^'lence 


LC  APPROVAL. 


/^^^  DATE  3/3/7^^ 


DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  2/26/75 


TECHNICAL  ADVISORCS)  (if  any)       Jo/m  VuBoi6 


I .  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


A.  Title 


PLANED  CREDITS 

^3 object  Area(s) 

I. 

A&tAonomy 

EBCE  Credits 
5 

2, 

3. 

Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project) 


Through  tkU  pKOjQ.cJ:  I  mJUL  Ip.anyi  kou)  Apaco  OYpfn}intJ  ny\A  ny^rf  f^pnrt^  A^ig^^g 

QAXteM  Cidd  to  QUA  knc^'l^dge.  ol  aAtJinyiomij , — T  nuit  &tudtj  uihat  mo,  knm)  and 

lOhat        dcn^t  knou)  ahniut  nntc>}t  Apnno,  


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 

What  lii  tkz  ^ocm&  oj  tpacji  Accence  nztzoAch  todan?  

What  tci^YVtif^c  fencxc^edge  do  6pacz  6cL^ntUt6  need?  

What  kinds       cjaAZQJu>  OM.  po66lbl^  in  6pacz  Accence?  

What  gjiz  jutnAZ  awizK  p>toApeat6  in  th^  f^oM'!  

What  do  uoz  knouo  abouX  outtn.  6pac.^?    Hou)  do  m  fenoto  it?  

What  don*t  tve  knouo  about  outtA.  Apace?  

What  i6  th^  mo6t  signijiawt  p^joblm  iacing  Apace  6ci^ntiiit&  todcu4?  

HcM  do  eZ^cXAiaxZ  zngimz/u,  ostAonorm^,  and  phu^icAJ^t^  uoonk  toattheA  in 

Apace  Ac<.ence  nJ^^^a^ch  and  dzveZoprmnt?  

ShouZd  ouA  tax  doltoAS  be  6pent  joA  Apace  Accen qji  Ae/>e.aAch  and  dzv^lopmtn^t? 

Why?  


FOR  LEARNING 

COORDINATOR  USE 

ONLY 

Mid- 

End-of^ 

Term 

Term 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

Review 

Initials 

Date 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


Page  2  of  4 


I  I  .    IDFNTIFICATION  OF  RPs,  ROs,  S  CRs 

A,  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 


Resource  Name 


Halt  0^  SUznct 


Exptoftxjutofiim 


Tom  WeXi^ 


Address 


HI 2  Un^v^/Oiity  Way 


601  Lyon  StAZ(U 


Phone 


462-061$ 


653-7337 


451  ObhWoatoKjy  VUvz   I  ^^^"^^^^ 


RP 


RO 


CR 


Hours 
Spent 


B.  Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.    Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  ROJ 


Resource  Name 


Address 


Phone 


Acty  *Level 


RP 


RO 


CR 


Est. 
Hours 


Tom  WexA^ 


SmUh  OtUiVivatofiy 
45 1  ObhVivaXcKy  VnA.\)z 


46  $"7  506 


30 


Von  Nunez 


State.  iinivzM^ity  Sccence 
Lab..  4917  fountain  Blvd. 


551-4560 


Jokn  VuBoi6 


Sldwatk  KbVionomeja>^ 
AA^n,,  160  Bakzx  Stnztt 


652-2067 


17 


O  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  =  Investigation 

C.    Related  Reading/Research     (Give  Titles) 
A  StoA  CaJUzd  thz.Sun,  Gzonqz  Gamouo  


S^a^>  Men^  and  A^om&>  HeJjiz  Habtn,  

Thz  Re\JolutLon  in  AAVionomy,  Paul  Hodge 


III.  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     Some  sites  reguire  special  insurance,  health  certificates,  etc) 


.\.  Preguisites . 


B.  Materials  or  Eguipment 


IV.  ESTIMATED  TINE  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Site  Visits ^_57^_  Hrs.      Product  Production  

B.  Reading 


Mrs.  Product  Production. 
.Hrs.      Other  (specify) 


Mrs. 
.Hrs. 


TOTAL 
HOURS. 


102 


LAST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT 

TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT  5/1/75 


PLAMsED  PROJECT 
COMPLETION  DATE 


6/3/75 
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Experience- Based  Career  Education 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S  m^E            Linda  ShapiAo                                  OaTE  3/3/75 

PROJECT  TITLE            Space  Sciznce, 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

1 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

On  e  el  esten  t 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

[X]  reading 
[  I  listening 
[XI  observing 

Communicating  Information 

[X]  witing 
[  ]  speaking 
[XI  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[XI  identify  problem  or  question 
(XI  analyze  existing  information 
[XI  make  your  own  observations 
[XI  formulate  an  hypothesis 
[X]  test  hypothesis 

[XI  organize  and  evaluate  information 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

[X]  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[XI  roles  and  function  of  enployee 

[X]  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[XI  qualifications  for  entry 

1X1  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[XI  current  and  projected  demand 

(Xl  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[X]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[Xl  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[  1  b,  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  1  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  1  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  1  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  1  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


You  nay  select  five  elemente  from  either  Goal  4  or  Goal  5,  or  you  can  aoirbine  elements 
from  each  as  long  as  you  select  five  altogether.    For  laboratory  science  credit ^  you 
must  select  five  from  Goal  4  and  Goal  5  (for  a  total  of  ten}. 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE 

INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar^ 

able  elements 

[  1  matter 

[  ]  chemical  reactions 

[  ]  chemicals 

[  ]  elements 

[  ]  compoiinds 

[  1  classification  system 

[  ]  energy 

[  1  measurement 

[  ]  liquids,  gases,  and  solids 
[  ]  force 
[XI  motion 

[XI  heat,  light,  and  sound  uAed  to  ^tudy  pZanttS 

[  ]  magnetism  and  electricity                 and  6ta/U> 

[  1  the  atmosphere 

[  ]  mixtures  and  solutions 

(XI  the  universe 

[  1  atoms 

[  ]  other  (specify) 

5.  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 
TECHNIQUES 

At  least  five 
elements  or 
five  compar- 
able elements 

[  1  set  up  and  safely  use  standard  laboratory 
equipment 

(XI  perform  necessary  mathematical  computations 

[  ]  accurately  use  a  slide  rule 

[  1  understand  and  use  the  metric  system 

[  ]  use  oasic  statistical  methods 

(  1  use  the  tattles  of  trigonometric  functions 

[  ]  follow  safety  procedures  and  precautions 

tor  nanciixng  or  mj.xi.ng  cnenLLCdxs 
[  ]  set       and  safely  use  electrical  and 

electronic  laboratory  equipment 
[  ]  set  up  and  safely  use  mechanical  and 

mechanized  laboratory  equipment 
[  ]  understand  and  use  the  periodic  table  of 

elements 

[  ]  use,  interpret,  and  represent  data  in 

tables  and  graphs 
[  ]  diagram  physical  structures  or  relationships 
[  1  use  and  interpret  maps,  graphs,  or 

illustrations    1  coY\j^tAix(iZ  a  modeZ  to  hcxilt; 

(XJ  other  (specify)-L-J  

(Xl  (2)        up  ajid  accxjJuxXziM  uAe  a  tsX^cop^ 
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Resources 


•JO** 


Resource  Persons 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Gary  Auerbach 

Robert  Charles 

David  Curry 

Irene  Davis 
John  DuBois 


Isabel  Frank 


Steve  Hendricks 


Carla  Hsu 


Rick  Hubbard 


Plant  Chemist  at  the  Municipal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Plant.    Learn  to  take  water  samples  and  analyze  them 
for  pollutants.    Develop  and  apply  laboratory  skills. 

Member  of  the  Charles  Partnership,  Architects  and 
Planners.    Discuss  architectual  planning,  design,  and 
drafting.    Improve  your  drafting  skills. 

Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  State  University.  Discuss 
careers  as  a  science  writer,  editor,  or  science  teacher. 
(Orientations  only) 


Mechanic  at  the  Fifth  Wheel  bicycle  store.  Learn 
to  repair,  design,  maintain,  and  sell  bikes. 


how 


Founder  of  the  Sidewalk  Astronomers'  Association  and  an 
astronomer,  physicist,  chemist,  mathematician,  and 
teacher.    Build  a  telescope  with  his  help«  strengthen 
your  skills  in  math,  physics,  or  chemistry;  assist  him 
with  his  classes;  and  accompany  him  on  field  visits  to 
give  presentations  at  schools. 

Ph.D.  in  physics  with  a  special  interest  in  developing 
teaching  programs  in  astronomy  at  the  State  University 
Hall  of  Science.    Discuss  astronomy  careers  and  resources. 
(Orientations  only) 

Holder  of  an  honorary  doctorate  degree  for  his  pioneer 
work  in  nuclear  chemistry  and  a  research  scientist  and 
teacher  at  the  University.  Discuss  nuclear  chemistry, 
his  research  work,  and  careers  in  the  field.  Tour  the 
State  University  Science  Laboratory.  Learn  the  basics 
of  nuclear  chemistry  and  develop  related  research  skills. 
Learn  how  to  assist  in  the  daily  routines  of  his  research. 

Assistant  Chief  of  the  International  Airport  Tower.  Tour 
the  facilities;  observe  monitoring  of  incoming  and  out- 
going aircraft;  discuss  the  career  field;  and  work  with 
different  persons  in  the  tower. 

Coordinator  of  the  Describer  Program  at  the  Exploratorium. 
Tour  the  museum  and  become  a   describer."    Learn  how  to 
design  new  displays. 
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Mildred  Johnson 


Jesse  King 


Frank  Lee 


Harold  Long 


Robert  Milne 


Peter  Nielsen 


Don  Nunez 


Roberta  Powers 


Margaret  Tuttle 


Tom  Weiss 


ERLC 


In  charge  of  laboratory  analyses  at  Veternarians* 
Laboratory.    Observe. "bench-type"  chemistry  being 
performed  on  animal  specimens  and  learn  to  analyze 
specimens  yourself. 

Chief  Engineer  at  radio  station  KER.    Find  out  how  an 
engineer  fits  into  the  radio  broadcasting  industry 
and  learn  about  the  technical  operation  and  maintenance 
of  equipment  at  a  radio  station.    Build  your  own  radio 
station,  learn  how  to  repair  equipment,  or  acquire  a 
broadcast  license. 

Partner  and  Architect  in  the  firm  of  Lee,  Chang,  and 
Associates.    Explore  environmental  design,  and  how 
and  what  buildings  communicate  to  their  occupants  and 
users.    Develop  drafting  skills,  visit  construction 
sites,  and  research  building  ordinances. 

Battalion  Chief  with  the  Fire  Department.    Discuss  and 
research  fire-fighting  techniques,  use  of  chemicals, 
and  the  latest  technology.    Tour  the  various  depart- 
ments and  observe  and  discuss  equipment  and  procedures. 

Self-employed  landlord,  boatbuilder,  and  carpenter. 
Develop  boat-designing  and  -building  skills,  use  mathe- 
matics and  drafting  skills,  and  apply  physics  concepts 
to  carpentry  and  other  building  projects. 

Head  of  the  County  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Tour  the  department  and  discuss  equipment,  procedures, 
and  careers.    Learn  the  function  of  measurement  in 
physical  science. 

Electrical  Engineer  at  the  State  University  Science 
Laboratory.    Discuss  electrical  engineering,  issues 
related  to  it,  and  careers  in  the  field.  (Orientations 
only) 

Systems  Analyst  and  Computer  Programmer  for  the  State 
University  Science  Laboratory.    Discuss  the  development 
of  computer  programming,  science,  and  technology  and 
the  uses  of  computers.    Tour  the  Laboratory.    Learn  how 
to  write  and  run  a  computer  program. 

Director  of  Instructional  Programs  at  the  Marine  Eco- 
logical Institute.    Take  a  cruise  on  the  Institute's 
research  and  teaching  vessel,  "Bayside."    Learn  how  to 
use  marine  measurement  devices  and  navigational  maps 
and  charts. 

Educai;or  and  Astronomer  at  Smith  Observatory.    He  can 
introduce  you  to  many  different  aspects  of  scientific 
careers  and  the  programs  in  astronomy  offered  at  Smith 
Observatory.    Build  your  own  telescope  under  his  guidance. 
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Resource  Organizations 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Housing  Authority         This  agency  provides  low-cost  housing  to  the  community. 

In  the  Development  Department,  discuss  and  develop 
skills  in  architecture,  drafting,  engineering,  or  con- 
struction.   Visit  construction  sites,  learn  to  read 
blueprints,  and  learn  about  construction  terms  and 
tasks. 

The  Public  Resource      A  collective  of  men  and  women  dedicated  to  making 

computers  available  to  all  people.    Free  use  of 
computer  terminals  is  provided  by  placing  them  in 
stores  and  libraries  around  the  area.    Learn  how  to 
maintain  and  service  the  computers,  design  and  run 
programs,  and  do  general  office  work. 


Washburn  Laboratories    A  medical  laboratory  headed  by  Chief  Laboratory  Tech- 
nologist, Frieda  Gard.    Develop  skills  in  medical 
analysis  and  laboratory  procedures.    Learn  how  to  de- 
termine your  own  blood  type,  recognize  sickle  cell  or 
other  types  of  anemia,  and  learn  all  phases  of  medical 
analysis  from  bacteriology  to  electrophoresis. 
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Community  Resources 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Exploratorium  This  is  an  unusual  science  museum.    Here  you  can  ex- 

perience firsthand  very  complicated  physical  phenomena. 

State  University  Clay  Hall  houses  exhibits  on  naval  architecture  and 

science. 

Cruz  Hall  houses  electrical  engineering  displays. 

The  Earth  Sciences  Building  contains  the  university's 
seismograoh  (the  device  used  to  measure  eart-hquake 
intensity)  and  displays  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  the 
fossil  and  geologic  history  of  the  earth. 

The  Field  Station  conducts  experimental  research  in 
engineering  fields  such  as  hydrodynamics,  water  pollu- 
tion control,  and  sea  water  conversion.    Two  weeks' 
notice  for  a  tour  (groups  of  tenor  more)  is  required. 

The  Hall  of  Science  is  an  educational  facility  that 
houses  exhibits  and  equipment  demonstrating  some  of 
the  latest  scientific  discoveries.    The  exhibits  change 
frequently.    Films,  lectures,  and  demonstrations  are 
also  regularly  scheduled. 

Olsen  Hall  houses  mechanical  engineering  displays.  A 
tour  IS  available  during  which  you  can  observe  a  filter 
plant  and  hydraulic  equipment  in  operation. 

The  Science  Laboratory,  a  research  organization,  has 
received  world-wide  recognition  for  the  many  scientific 
contributions  it  has  made  over  the  years.  Tours, 
available  to  the  public,  enable  you  to  observe  some  of 
the  current  experiments  and  other  research  activities 
being  conducted  and  the  equipment,  materials,  and 
laboratories  used. 
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t  % 

I     Far  West  Laboratory  was  established  through  a  Joint  Powers  Agreement  | 

in  February,  1966.    Signatories,  as  of  January,  1976,  include  the  * 

I     Regents  of  the  University  of  California;  the  California  State  Board  | 

<;     of  Education;  the  Trustees  of  the  California  University  and  State  * 

^     Colleges;  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  i 

*  District;  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada;  the  Nevada  State  f 

*  Board  of  Education;  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Utah;  % 

%     and  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education.  | 

*  ❖ 

The  Laboratory's  mission  is  to  carry  out  surveys,  research,  develop-  % 

ment,  and  demonstrations  in  education  and  to  disseminate  information  % 

%     derived  from  such  activities;  accompanying  programs  of  teacher,  % 


t 


administrator,  and  parent  education  are  also  a  focus  of  the  Labora 

I  tory's  work.    Programs  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  are  intended  to  | 

X  offer  a  clear  and  firm  prospect  of  being  implemented  by  schools  and  % 

I  other  educational  agencies.    In  the  course  of  these  efforts,  the  aim  S 

t  is  to  assure  that  the  evaluated  outcomes  of  research  and  development 

I  are  presented  effectively  to  schools  and  other  educational  agencies.  ❖ 
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Introduction 


Man  ^  by  ncUan.iL  ^el^ilih  and  guttdy. 
Pzoplz  ivZth  moKZ  zdiidcution  makz  moKd  momy. 

youLYiQ  pzoplz  today  cuiz  aJUzncUzd. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  social  sciences  is  people      groups  of  people 
and  people  in  groups.    The  aim  of  the  social  sciences  is  to  understand,  and  in 
some  cases  to  change,  human  behavior.    Recognizing  the  uniqueness  of  individuals 
and  events,  social  scientists  nonetheless  look  for  patterns  of  human  thought, 
attitudes,  beliefs,  values,  and  ways  of  acting  so  that  we  can  better  understand 
the  social  environment,  past  and  present,  in  which  we  live. 

The  first  task  of  the  social  scientist  is  to  accurately  describe  human 
behavior.    This  is  not  easy.    The  introductory  statements  above  are  descriptions 
of  the  nature,  beliefs,  or  actions  of  groups  of  people.    But  are  they  "fact"  or 
"fiction"?    Can  they  be  tested  scientifically?  How? 

Having  discovered  and  described  patterns  of  people's  thoughts  or  actions, 
in  political,  economic,  social,  religious,  intellectual,  familial,  or  other 
activities,  the  social  scientist  seeks  to  explain  why  groups  of  people  and 
people  in  groups  think  and  act  as  they  do. 

Many  social  scientists,  and  perhaps  most  people,  are  unwilling  to  rest 
with  understanding  what  is  or  has  been  the  nature  or  cause  of  people's  beliefs 
and  actions.    To  social  theorists  or  philosophers  the  important  questions  deal 
with  what  ought  to  be,  with  how  men  and  women,  communities  and  nations,  teachers 
and  students,  parents  and  children  ought  to  act,  and  with  how  the  social 
scientist's  understanding  of  human  behavior  can  be  used  to  improve  the  human 
condition. 
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Broadening  your  knowledge  of  patterns  and  causes  of  human  behavior 
using  the  methods  and  findings  of  sociologists,  historians,  political  scien- 
tists, anthropologists,  economists,  psychologists,  educators,  and  other  social 
scientists      should  help  you  not  only  to  understand  yourself  and  your  society, 
but  to  work  more  effectively  toward  your  own  personal,  social,  political,  and 
economic  goals. 

Social  science  is  a  rapidly  changing  field  of  study  and  work,  with  new 
areas  continually  growing  out  of  the  old.    For  example,  urban  studies  or 
urbanology  is  an  emerging  area  of  specialization  in  which  social  scientists 
apply  the  principles  and  methods  of  political  science,  economics,  social 
psychology,  and  other  disciplines  to  the  study  and  solution  of  the  problems 
of  cities. 

This  package  is  designed  to  help  you  develop  projects  through  which  you 
can  answer  your  own  questions  about  the  nature,  causes,  and  effects  of  human 
behavior,  past  and  present,  while  fulfilling  social  science  credit  require- 
ments.   Ideas  for  projects  are  offered  throughout  the  package.    Check  the  list 
of  resources  at  the  end  for  people  and  organizations  you  might  work  with  to 
explore  a  wide  variety  of  careers  and  issues  related  to  the  social  sciences. 
Use  the  sample  projects  as  models  in  developing  your  own  Project  Plan.  The 
section  on  how  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  project  gives  detailed  instructions  to 
help  you  get  started.    Your  Learning  Coordinator  will  use  the  package  goals 
and  requirements  to  determine,  with  you,  the  kind  and  amount  of  credit  your 
project  will  earn.    Study  them  before  planning  your  project  and  you  will  be 
ahead  of  the  game. 

Because  American  government  is  a  required  area  of  study  for  all  high 
school  students,  the  Politics  Goals  (pages  18  and  19)  have  been  developed  to 
help  you  plan  a  project  to  fulfill  the  requirement  while  pursuing  your  own 
questions  about  government  and  politics. 

Through  your  project  and  your  participation  in  the  Social  Science  Project 
Seminar,  you  should  become  more  aware  of  your  society  and  how  it  works,  of  how 
people  behave  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  their  attitudes  and  actions.    In  the 
process,  you  should  also  learn  more  about  some  interesting  careers  within  the 
expanding  field  of  social  science  and  service. 
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Project  Ideas 


The  topics  below  suggest  only  a  few  of  the  issues  and  careers  around 
which  you  can  plan  a  project  in  the  broad  field  of  social  science.  The 
sample  projects,  beginning  on  page  27,  offer  additional  ideas. 

The  Nation 

The  Watergate  scandal  has  been  with  us  for  years.    Political  careers  have 
been  sacrificed  to  it.    Public  faith  in  the  American  government  and  those  who 
run  it  is  at  an  alV-time  low.    Th?  President  of  the  United  States  resigned;  an 
appointed  Vice  President  became  the  leader  of  the  nation.    But  has  Watergate 
changed  anything?    Is  American  politics  "cleaner"?   Are  we,  as  a  political 
system,  heading  toward  some  sort  of  "renewal"  process,  or  simply  reacting  to 
immediate  problems? 

The  Economy 

Independent  American  truckers  across  the  nation  recently  went  on  strike 
protesting  diesel  fuel  shortages  and  prices,  government  controls  on  shipping 
rates,  and  the  general  management  of  the  government.    Who  is  really  responsible: 
U.S.  oil  companies;  Arab  oil  magnates ;  auto  manufacturers;  Congress;  the  President? 
How  do  such  things  as  strikes  and  energy  shortages  affect  our  economy?    How  will 
they  affect  the  actions  of  voters  and  political  leaders?    What  political  or 
legal  solutions  are  needed  in  your  view?    What  actions  are  likely?  Why? 

The  Family 

"I  make  the  money  in  this  household,  so  we  will  go  where  I  want  to  go!" 
"Mary  wants  to  be  a  nurse  and  Johnny  wants  to  be  a  doctor."    "Your  mother  runs 
the  house  and  I  (the  husband)  take  care  of  the  yard."    Such  commonly  expressed 
views  are  under  serious  question  today.    Within  the  family  unit,  the  traditional 
roles  of  women  and  men  are  changing.    The  turmoil  and  conflict  resulting  from 
this  change  in  our  basic  social  insti tution the  family  — can  be  see.^  as  polit- 
ical.   Power  within  the  family  (as  elsewhere)  often  rests  with  those  who  have 
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or  control  money  or  economic  wealth.    But  there  are  other  sources  of  power 
and  authority  as  well.    The  roles  and  rules  by  which  the  family  operates  are 
political  in  nature:    Who  has  the  power?   The  authority?   Why?    How  are 
decisions  made  and  by  whom?   What  are  the  controls  on  individual  behavior? 
Politics  in  the  family  often  parallel   politics  in  large  organizations  and 
government.    Alliances,  trade-offs,  influence,  and  control  are  all  apparent 
within  the  family,  as  they  are  in  the  political  arena.    In  what  ways  is  the 
family  not  like  other  political  units?    How  do  families  affect  the  political 
views  and  actions  of  their  members? 

Mental  Illness 

Some  people  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mental  illness  — that  it 
is  not  the  individual  who  is  sick,  but  society.    Is  this  true?    What  is  mental 
illness?    How  do  different  doctors,  therapists,  and  psychiatrists  define  mental 
illness?   What  kinds  of  mental  illness  have  been  identified?    What  kinds  of 
treatments  are  available?    How  effective  are  they?    How  does  our  society  treat 
the  mentally  ill?    How  should  they  be  treated?  Why? 

Work 

Many  people  believe  that  hard  work  is  good  for  you,  that  "idle  hands  are 
the  deviVs  plaything."    What  is  the  purpose  of  work?    What  kinds  of  activities 
do  you  believe  are  work  and  what  kinds  do  you  believe  are  play?    Do  other  people 
feel  the  same  way?   What  does  work  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  an  individual 
A  society?    Are  attitudes  towards  work  changing?    How?  Why? 
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Careers  You  Can  Explore 


There  is  a.  wide  variety  of  traditional  and  emerging  careers  In  the  social 
sciences  and  services.    They  vary  greatly  in  work  performed  and  skills  and 
training  required,  but  all  demand  some  understanding  of  the  causes  and  effects 
of  human  behavior.    Through  your  project,  working  with  resources  in  the 
community,  and  learning  more  about  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  this 
field,  you  can  explore  some  of  these  careers  and  learn  more  about  your  own 
interests  and  goals  in  the  process. 


anthropologist 
bureaucrat 

child  development  specialist 

city  clerk 

city  council  member 

city  manager 

congressional  representative 
counselor  (personal,  family,  sex, 

drug,  or  other) 
court  clerk 
court  reporter 
diplomat 
ecologist 
economist 
environmental  ist 
ethnologist 
FBI  agent 
geographer 

government  program  director 


historian 
judge 
lobbyist 
mayor 

museum  curator 
museum  director 
police  officer 
political  organizer 
postal  employee 
psychiatrist 
psychol inguist 
psychologist 
public  pol icy  analyst 
school  administrator 
school  board  member 
social  worker 
sociologist 
special  agent 
teacher 


Also  included  are  careers  in  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  such  as 
social  welfare  agencies,  departments  of  motor  vehicles,  departments  of  parks 
and  recreation,  housing  authorities,  departments  of  urban  development  and 
redevelopment,  as  well  as  employees  and  volunteer  workers  in  a  variety  of 
political  and  social  organizations  and  agencies. 


How  to  Plan  and  Complete  a  Project 


Your  project  might  begin  with  a  desire  to  explore  a  career,  to  dig  into  a 
social,  scientific,  or  political  problem,  to  work  with  a  particular  resource, 
or  to  earn  credits  required  to  graduate  or  to  pursue  your  educational  and  career 
goals.    Wherever  you  start,  you  will  need  shortly  to  decide  what  you  will  be 
doing,  with  whom,  and  what  you  plan  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through 
your  project.    You  are  essentially  planning  your  own  course  of  study,  just  as 
a  teacher  must  plan  a  class.    Your  plans  must  be  in  writing  so  that  you,  your 
Learning  Coordinator,  and  the  resources  with  whom  you  are  working  all  know  what 
you  hope  to  accomplish.    Your  plans  will  grow  and  change  as  you  work  on  the 
project;  make  sure  these  changes  are  recorded  and  approved  by  your  Learning 
Coordinator  (LC).    At  a  time  agreed  upon  by  you  and  your  LC      about  one  month 
before  you  plan  to  complete  your  project      you  will  be  asked  to  develop  a 
final  Project  Plan  which  then  becomes  a  learning  contract  you  are  promising  to 
keep  in  return  for  the  credit. you  seek.    Below  are  some  pointers  for  how  to 
plan  and  complete  a  project.    They  offer  a  guide  only.    Where  you  will  need  to 
start  and  how  you  will  proceed  depends  on  how  clear  an  idea  you  have  of  what 
you  want  to  do.    Beginning  from  scratch,  you  should  do  the  following. 

Finding  a  Topic 

Read  through  the  project  ideas,  sample  projects,  and  lists  of  resources 
in  the  packages  to  find  out  what  you  can  do  and  learn  with  the  people  and 
organizations  who  are  ready  to  work  with  you. 

Meet  with  your  LC  to  discuss  your  interests: 

•  what  you  want  to  explore      a  career,  a  subject,  an  issue,  or 
a  combination  of  these      and  the  kinds  of  things  you  would  like 
to  learn; 

•  which  package  you  should  use,  who  is  coordinating  it,  and  when 
the  project  seminar  meets;  and 

•  which  resources  you  want  to  or  ought  to  contact. 
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3.  Attend  some  project  seminar  meetings  to: 

•  get  ideas,  suggestions,  and  assistance  in  planning  your  project 
from  the  Package  Coordinator  and  the  other  students,  and 

•  broaden  your  knowledge  of  careers,  issues,  problems,  ideas,  and 
techniques  related  to  the  package. 

4.  Choose  some  resources  that  interest  you,  plan  Orientation  visits  using 
a  Project  Sketch,  visit  the  resources,  discuss  your  ideas  with  them, 
and  explore  possible  project  topics.    The  purpose  of  your  Orientations 
should  be  to  help  you  find  out  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn 
how  to  do,  where,  and  with  whom.    NOTE:    You  must  go  beyond  these  brief 
Orientations  to  really  plan  and  complete  a  worthwhile  project.  You 
may  wish  to  broaden  your  knowledt^.'r  of  an  issue  or  career  by  visiting 
several  resources  and  working  with  one  or  two  at  the  Exploration  level. 
Or  you  may  wish  to  dig  into  a  subject  or  career  and  develop  some  expert 
knowledge  or  skills  through  working  with  one  resource  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 


Developing  a  Plan 

5.    When  you  have  settled  on  an  area  of  interest,  start  planning  your  project 
on  a  Student  Project  Plan.'  See  the  sample  projects  in  this  package  for 
models.    If  you  have  trouble  understanding  what  your  project  should  look 
like  on  paper,  see  your  LC  and  the  Package  Coordinator.    After  three  or 
four  Orientation  visits  to  resources,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  follow- 
ing (and  complete  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Project  Plan): 

•  Describe  the  theme  of  your  project. 

•  Pose  significant  quest-'ons  you  will  investigate. 

•  List  the  resources  you  have  used  and  plan  to  use  in  completing 
your  project.    (If  no  resources  are  available  in  your  area  of 
interest,  you  may  have  to  recruit  some  yourself.    Ask  your  LC 
and  the  Resource  Analyst  for  help.) 

•  Identify  related  reading  or  other  research  materials  you  will 
use  and  how  you  will  use  them. 

•  Identify  special  requirements  or  prerequisites. 

•  Estimate  how  long  your  project  will  take. 
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6*    After  two  or  three  more-  visits  with  your  resources,  you  should  be  able  to: 

•  State  what  you  want  to  learn  about  or  learn  how  to  do  through  your 
project  (your  goals)  and  how  you  will  demonstrate  you  have  learned 
It  (your  Indicators),    Pace  your  work  by  making  some  Indicators  due 
earlier  than  others.    Be  sure  that  your  goals  and  Indicators  Include 
at  least  one  product.    REMEMBER:    You  can  change,  refine,  add  to,  or 
delete  goals  and  Indicators  until  the  cutoff  date  decided  upon  by 
you  and  your  LC,  after  which  your  Project  Plan  becomes  a  learning 
contract. 

•  If  you  want  someone  In  addition  to  your  LC  to  evaluate  your  work 
(such  as  a  Resource  Person  or  the  Package  Coordinator),  ask  that 
person  If  he  or  she  Is  willing  to  do  it.    Only  those  who  have 
agreed  to  evaluate  your  products  and/or  performance  should  be 
listed  as  evaluators  on  the  last  page(s)  of  your  Student  Project 
Plan. 

•  Be  sure  that  your  project  will  be  worth  the  amount  and  type  of 
credit  you  wish  to  receive.    (With  your  LC,  compare  your  project 
goals  and  indicators  with  the  package  goals  using  the  goal  check- 
list.)   If  you  cannot  meet  the  package  requirements  for  the  amount 
and  type  of  credit  you  want  with  one  project,  do  two. 

•  Be  sure  to  discuss  your  project  topic  with  your  resources  and  work 
with  them  to  firm  up  your  Plan. 


Completing  Your  Project 

7.  Work  with  your  resources,  do  your  research  and  related  reading,  and  have 
weekly  discussions  with  your  LC,  keeping  him  or  her  informed  of  your 
interests,  goals,  and  activities. 

8.  Whenever  possible,  relate  work  you  are  doing  in  workshops  or  other  supple- 
mentary activities  to  your  projects.    (For  example,  bring  early  drafts  of 
project  reports  to  your  English  instructor  or  tutor  to  have  them  reviewed 
and  critiqued. ) 

9.  Attend  project  seminar  meetings  to  give  progress  reports,  share  your  exper- 
iences, get  help  in  solving  problems  you  encounter,  and  learn  how  other 
students*  projects  and  yours  are  related  to  a  common  subject/career  area. 

10.  Wrap  up  your  project  and  submit  it  for  credit  by: 

•  completing  products  and  performance  tests  which  demonstrate  what 
you  have  learned.    (Products  can  be  written  reports  or  essays, 
photographic  essays  or  drawings,  audio-  or  videotape  recordings, 
or  other  media.    Performance  tests  can  be  oral  reports,  presenta- 
tions, or  actual  tasks  at  a  resource  site.) 


•  having  your  products  and/or  performance  reviewed  and  evaluated 
by  the  persons  designated  on  your  Project  Plan.    (Be  sure  your 
evaluators  record  their  assessments  on  the  last  page(s)  of  your 
Project  Plan.    If  you  agree  with  the  evaluation,  add  your 
initials.    If  you  disagree,  state  your  reasons  in  the  "Comments" 
column. ) 

•  completing  a  Project  Summary  Report  evaluating  your  own  work  and 
requesting  the  amount  and  type  of  credit  you  think  you  have 
earned  through  your  project. 

n.  Turn  in  your  Student  Project  Plan,  product(s),  and  Project  Summary  Report 
to  your  LC  for  review,  evaluation,  and  assignment  of  credit. 
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Project  Seminars 


One  of  the  ways  to  make  learning  come  alive  is  to  talk  about  it  —  to  share 
what  turns  you  on  most,  get  help  with  problems,  see  if  your  insights  make  sense 
to  others,  and  maybe  even  argue  some  about  ideas  or  solutions.    Project  seminars 
are  a  series  of  meetings  where  students  working  in  related  subject  areas  can 
come  together  and  rap  about  questions  and  issues  common  to  the  field  they're 
all  exploring.    The  meetings  can  be  useful  in  a  number  of  ways. 

•  First,  they  can  help  you  with  ideas  for  projects.    If  you  don't 
already  have  one,  listening  to  other  students  kick  around  their 
interests  may  trigger  an  idea  of  your  own,  some  direction  you 
hadn't  thought  of.    If  you  do  have  a  project  in  mind,  these 
discussions  can  help  you  clarify  arid  focus  it,  plus  give  you 
some  good  leads  for  resources  to  visit. 

•  You  can't  be  sure  what  you  know  or  how  well  you  know  it  until 
you  try  to  explain  it  to  someone  else.    Testing  your  findings  on 
others,  bouncing  ideas  or  conclusions  off  them,  and  describing 
particular  experiences  can  help  you  get  a  firmer  grasp  on 

what  you're  learning.    You  may  find  you  know  more  than  you 
thought  or  see  that  some  of  your  answers  need  rethinking. 

•  Through  your  own  project,  you  will  be  able  to  explore  only  some 
of  the  interesting  ideas,  techniques,  issues,  and  careers  related 
to  this  package.    Your  fellow  students  will  have  the  same  problem. 
But  together,  in  the  project  seminars,  you  can  learn  from  each 
other's  research  and  experiences,  thus  expanding  your  knowledge 
of  the  field  in  general. 

•  In  the  same  way,  talking  with  guest  speakers,  viewing  films,  or 
visiting  relevant  community  resources  as  a  group  will  broaden 
your  understanding  of  the  discipline  and  related  careers. 

•  Project  seminars  provide  a  resource  you  can  tap  to  s^lve  problems 
encountered  in  carrying  out  your  project.    If  you're  having 
trouble  working  with  a  particular  Resource  Person,  finding  sources 
of  information  about  your  topic,  or  deciding  what  kind  of  product 
will  best  communicate  your  findings,  other  students  and  the 
Package  Coordinator  can  help  you  analyze  alternatives  and  find  a 
sol ution. 

•  Finally,  you  may  discover  that  some  students  share  your  interests 
and  concerns  and  would  like  to  combine  talents  and  energies  into 
a  group  project.    Working  jointly  you  can  sometimes  tackle  bigger 
problems  and  cover  more  ground. 
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Using  the  Package  Goals 


The  goals  on  the  following  pages  outline  some  important 
kinds  of  learning  which  should  be  included  in  your  project. 
They  are  meant  to  stretch  your  imagination  and  to  help  you 
develop  a  worthwhile  Plan,  not  to  confine  your  thinking. 
Minimum  requirements  for  a  project  are  given,  so  that  you 
and  your  Learning  Coordinator  have  standards  for  judging 
whether  your  project  is  roughly  equal  in  amount  of  work  to 
a  class  in  the  subject.    These  goals  and  requirements  are 
broadly  stated  to  allow  you  great  freedom  in  deciding  exactly 
what  you  will  learn,  with  whom,  how  you  will  demonstrate  your 
new  knowledge  or  skills,  and  who  will  evaluate  your  work. 

When  you  have  drafted  your  Project  Plan,  compare  it  with 
the  package  goals  and  requirements.    You  can  use  the  goal 
checklist  to  make  certain  your  Plan  is  complete.    If  you  have 
trouble  understanding  the  goals  or  how  to  use  them,  ask  your 
Learning  Coordinator  for  help. 
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Experience^Betsed  Career  Education 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S  N/aME  DATE 

PROJECT  TITLE 

GOAL 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

[  ]  reading 
[  ]  listening 
[  ]  observing 

Cosanunicating  Information 

[  ]  writing 
[  ]  speaking 
[  ]  innovating 

2,  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[  ]  define  the  problem  or  issue  . 

[  ]  identify  sources  of  information 

C  ]  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[  ]  organize  the  information  obtained 

[  1  evalute  proposed  solutions 

3»  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

[  1  a,  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[  ]  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[  ]  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[  ]  qualifications  for  entry 

[  ]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[  ]  current  and  projected  demand 

[  ]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[  ]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[  ]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[  ]  b,  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  ]  obtaining  eUid  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings.,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  1  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resui  <s 

[  ]  prepeuring  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  ]  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 

FWL-EBCE  Rev, 1/76 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  ChECKLIST  (Continued) 


y.'ix  rnay  select  five  elements  from  Goal  4  or  5,  or  you  may  corrtine  elemente  from  each 
as  long  as  you  select  five  altogether. 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

^,  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
i  NC^U  I  KY 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
cnmparable 
elements 

[  ]  institutions 

[  ]  social  groups 

[  ]  status 

[  1  socialization 

[  ]  culture 

[  1  ethnic  group 

[  1  ob  j  e  ct  i  vi  ty  /  s  ub  j  e  c  t  i  vi  ty 

(  1  perception 

[  ]  quemtitative  analysis 

[  ]  motivation 

[  J  cause  and  effect 

[  1  attitudes 

[  1  values 

[  ]  roles 

[  1  needs 

[   ]    nfhpr  (ap#»rify) 

5.  SOCUyL 

SCIENCE 
TECHNIQUES 

At  Ir^ast  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

[  ]  conducting  survey  research 

[  ]  analyzing  statistical  data 

[  ]  planning  and  conducting  case  studies 

[  1  observing  and  recording  behavior 

[  ]  making  comparative  analyses 

[  ]  analyzing  structure  and  functions 

[  ]  designing  and  administering  interview  schedules 

[  ]  describing  and  analyzing  behavior 

L  ]  contributing  to  group  efforts 

[  ]  resolving  interpersonal  conflicts 

[  ]  displaying  data  with  tables  and  graphs 

[  ]  designing  emd  conducting  experiments 

[  ]  researching  and  intearpreting  historical  records 

[  ]  other  (specify)  ■ 
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Experience^Based  Career  Education 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  ~  POLITICS  GOAL  CHECKLIST 
(to  be  used  if  Government  credit  is  desired) 

STUDENT'S  MAME  DATE 

PROJECT  TITLE 

You  may  eeleot  five  etementa  from  A  or  B  or  you  oan  combine  elements  from  each  and 
from  Social  Science  Goal  S  as  long  as  you  eeleot  five  altogether. 

GOAL 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

A.  A^€RICAN 
GOVERNMENT/ 
POLITICS 

At  least  five 
el&nents  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

[  I  power  relationships  between  government  levels 
[  I  relationships  between  government  agencies 
[  1  your  rights  and  obligations  as  a  citizen 
[  3  ways  your  life  is  affected  by  government 
a -♦'.ions 

[  1  sources  of  political  power 

[  }  interest  groups,  political  movements,  and 

political  parties 
[  1  ways  of  influencing  government  action 
[  1  values  and  other  factors  influencing  political 

paurticipation 
[  1  formal  and  informal  rules  of  U.S.  politics 
[  1  major  trends  in  the  political  environment 
r  1  other  (speci f y ) 

B.  POLITICAL 
INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

[  I  power 

[  I  law 

[  1  authority 

[  ]  public  opinion 

[  ]  political  participation  or  behavior 
[  I  freedom 

[  I  political  socialisation 
[  ]  political  institutions 
[  I  democracy 
[  ]  political  recruitment 
[  1  equality 

[  1  other  (specify)   

FWL^BBCE  Rev, 1/76 
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Course  Equivalencies 


One  of  your  concerns  in  developing 
you  need  for  graduation.  Depending  on 
broad  field  of  social  science,  you  may 
areas. 


a  project  should  be  earning  credits 
the  focus  of  your  project  within  the 
earn  credit  in  any  of  these  subject 


African  Studies 

American  Government 

Anthropology 

Asian  Studies 

Black  History  and  Culture 

Comparative  Civilizations 

Comparative  Governments 

Current  Affairs 

Economics 

Engl ish 

European  History 


International  Relations 

Latin  America 

Marriage  and  Family 

Mexican-American  History  and  Culture 

Minorities  in  America 

Psychology 

Sociology 

United  States  History 

Urban  Studies 

World  Cultures 

World  History  and  Geography 


Your  Learning  Coordinator  will  help  you  determine  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  credit  you  will  earn  when  you  complete  your  project.    Your  LC  will  also  help 
you,  if  necessary,  develop  or  expand  your  Project  Plan  to  earn  the  type  of 
credit  you  desire. 


S39 


Sample  Projects 


What  does  a  good  Project  Plan  look  like?    The  samples 
on  the  following  pages  show  projects,  each  worth  5  or  10 
credits,  focusing  on  different  topics,  issues,  and  careers* 
Browse  through  them  for  ideas.    Look  at  them  when  planning 
your  own  project  to  see  how  to  write  goals  and  indicators* 
Use  them  to  trigger  ideas  of  your  own,  and  as  concrete 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  things  you  can  do  with  the  re- 
sources available*    By  changing  it  to  suit  your  Interests, 
you  can  even  take  one  of  the  sample  projects  and  make  it 
your  own. 
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Sample  Project  1 
Community  Participation  in  the  Public  Schools 


The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  investigate  how  the  community  partic- 
ipates in  making  decisions  affecting  the  public  schools.  When  does  the  com- 
munity become  involved,  how,  and  why? 

•  Visit  the  school  district's  administrative  offices  and  its  depart- 
ment of  community  services  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  community 
groups  participate  in  school  activities  and  policy  decisions. 

•  Attend  meetings  of  some  of  the  active  groups  in  your  community. 
Interview  their  members  to  learn  what  their  educational  concerns  are 
and  what  action  they  are  trying  to  take.    What  do  they  believe 
should  be  their  role  in  the  school  district's  decision-making  process? 

•  Investigate  a  current  school  issue  in  which  community  groups  have 
expressed  concern.    What  is  at  issue?   Why?    What  is  the  district's 
stand?    What  are  some  of  the  opposing  viewpoints?    How  and  why  do  they 
di  f  f  er? 

•  Interview  some  representatives  of  teacher  organizations  about  the 
issue  to  learn  their  viewpoint. 

•  Attend  school  board  meetings  to  determine  whether  the  members  of  the 
board  have  the  same  or  similar  concerns.    What  is  their  viewpoint? 
How  do  they  view  community  participation  in  the  schools? 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  you  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 


PROJECT 


SKETCH 


Use  this  form  to  plan  your  resource  Ctientations *    Obtain  your  Learning  Coordinator's 
approval  before  visiting  a  resource, 

STUDENT         StZvZ  Pt^ViR                         LC             ^"^'^^                          DATE  9/20/75 

I.  AREA  OF  INTEREST  (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  you  want  to 
explore  as  a  ;:ossible  project) 

tht  lodoJi  bchoct  6y6tm  ^^-^ 

II.  WHAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LHARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 

^    How;  do  people  ^e^  Imolv^d  in  local  6dwol  poIajUc^'^ 

{fJhaZ  pcHA)^  do  communUy  ptopiz  ho.vt  in  iniiutncA.nQ  thu  actions       de.ci6ioyU>  oi 

3.  Vo  tilt  6chool6  KziUct  tht  nttd^  and  concVM  oi  tht  cotmunVty?    What  oAd  homa 
oi  tii06t  neecl6  and  conce^joi? 

4. 
5. 
6. 

IIK  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE?' 

©RO/CR  (Cirol0  ons)  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Phon^lMz^  

aw/7r«««  AmeAccon  Te,achtnj>*  fadvwXLon  (ATP),  /236  ?ouAXh  SVitaX 

RP/RO(CR)rc^raZ«  ons)  ^^^^^  KooAd  Mee^g4>  Phong   

a/f/?r«-  KdmiyiOytAajUon  ^iuZdlnQ.  102S  Foattfi  StAtdt 

RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one)  Phone 

AddTeaa  ,  

OTHER  RESOURCES  (Givi  mm  of  jmraon  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc.) 

SoCyiat  ScAJinct  Packagt  Qoonjiuiatofi 

I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)     tX]Y«t    t  ]No      (If  not,  give  rtajons) 

LC 

FOLLOW-UP 

tX]  Th«  itudtnt  h*s  d«cid«d  to  do  a  project  in  this  int«r««t  area. 

[  ]  Tha  atudant  haa  daoidtd  not  to  puraua  thia  intaraat  furthar  bacauaai 

TAKE  VOUR  copy  OF  THIS  SKETCH  WITH  VOU  ^0  QUlVl 
VOUR  ORIENTATION  ACTIVITIES  WHEN  l/ISITINi.  RESOURCES. 

H^tHbutiont    OHginal  (Whit*)  -  LC{  UIUm  -  Studtntt  Hnk  -  Fttouvo*  Analytt 
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Experience'^Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT  Stzvz  Vyvm/ux  

LC  APPROVAL 

TECHNICAL  ADVISOR(S)  (If  any)  _ 


PROJECT  NO. 
DATE 


_J  PACKAGE  -SoGco^  Sccence 


DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  9/2^/75 


I.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


CormuyuXt^  VaAtioipcuUon      thz  Public  Schools^ 


PL/WED  CREDITS 

Subject  Area (s) 

1. 

EBCE  Credits 

5 

2. 

UAban  Studies 

5 

3, 

B.  Theme    (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)  ^  ln\)(U>ZiqaX(i 
thz  6chool  6y6tejn  ^Kom  thz  peMpzcZLvz      thz  commuyujty  it  4eAue6.    I  am  IrvtoA- 
^tzd  In  IzoA-YiLYiQ  thz  kA.yid6  oj  pcMZA  and  Injiuzncz  diil^<iA<int  4egmen^  thz 
coimuruity  kavz  laUfUn  thz  school  6y6tzm.    I  loiZt  6uAvzy  a  KzpKZi>zyUcutivz  cAo66- 
6zction  oj  thz  cjormayUty  to  a66ZSi6  thz  cormwnA^ty^ h  attUixdz  toMOAd  lib  poAJUci- 
potion  In  6Qkool  a^icuA/i, 


C,  Questions  to  be  Investigated : 

Wko  Am&  thz  6chools>:    tzachz^,  poAznts ,  taxpayzn^ ,  thz  school  boaAd,  thz  

oudr(U,nAJitAJVtion,  6tudznt6?    Houo  oaz  dzoL^tonb  mdz  and  by  ujhom?    ttlkcut  fUnd& 
mzchanl(>m6  zxJjbt  {^oa  zormwMMj  paAticA.paJtion?    hiz  tkzy  e<{tjectcve?    Wh(/  oA  vohy 
not?    Can  tixzy  bz  made  moAZ  ziizcJti\)z2    Hou)?    Vo  dijizAzyit  cormuniXjy  gAoupb  ogAZZ 
on  h(M  tkz  6chooU  should  bz  Aim?    Vo  di^^jzAznt  gAoup6  makz  dij^ztznt  dzmandb  on 
thz  6  hools>?    What  oaz  thziA  dzmand6?    Why  oAz  thzy  dijiz^znt?    Can  tkz  di^^zAz^it 
tnteAa>t6,  conczAm,  and  vtei^potnt6  oj  the^z  gAoup^  aU  bz  bati&f^izd?  Houo? 
Should  thzy  alt  bz  botujizd?  


FOR  LEARNING  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 


Mid" 
Term 
Review 


Initials 


Date 


End-of" 

Term 

Review 


Initials 


Date 


FWL-EBCE  Rev. 1/76 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 

Page  2  of  5 

II.    IDFNTIFICATION  OF  RPs,  ROs,  G  CRs 

A,  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 

Resource  Name' 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

AmzA^can  T^ch(M>*  Fed- 
e>tatcon.  1236  4th  St. 

X 

5 

School  Boand  Mee^ng^ 

kdjairuJ^tAation  BuA^ding 
It? 25  4t^i  SVitiU 

6S3~2622 

X 

3 

County  BooAd 
ol  Swotn\)Aj>on/i 

6 S3  Map^e  Avenue 
Room  60 

3^1-2658 

X 

5 

B,  Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO.) 

Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

Acty  *Level 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Est. 
Hours 

C 

E 

I 

JayUcQ,  BemieA. 

Ame/uccon  Ttachzn^*  Ftd- 
Qjuiilon.  1236  4th  St. 

683-0991 

X 

X 

35 

School  BooAd  MeeXcngA 

AdmiyiAJttAxxt^on  BiUlding 

683-2622 

X 

X 

17 

Jeanne  Hasjaj^hA. 

I  living  Elm.  School 
4062  iiiaJbtnn  StJLOoJt^ 

834-1492 

X 

X 

5 

City  CouacaZ 

3%16  Baciionon 
Room  "  SO  0 

148-3218 

X 

X 

8 

GtoKgt  VlztAlch 

CJUbi  \lmiagvC  h  O^^^ce 
3%16  Budionon  St^teX 

748-  3261 

X 

X 

10 

*  0  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  =  Investigation 

C.     Related  Reading/ Research     (Give  Titles) 
Hou)  to  Change,  tht  Schools :    A  ?(vuint& '  kctlon  Handbook  on  How  tc  Fight  the,  Sy6tzm 
by  Ettzn  LuA^it;  Tha  School  Book  by  HoJJi  ?oi>tman  and  ChoAJieA  ^zlnqoAtnoJi 

III.  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     Soros  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates,  etc.) 

A        D       /Tift  o  t   ■ 

B.  Materials  or  E 
IV.  ESTIMATED  TIME  RE 

QUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  <:it&  vi.<iit.<i                Hrs.      Product  Production       20       Hrs . 

B.  Reading              20      Hrs.      0 the r  ( specif .  3oJrJfA' 

TOTAL 

HOURS  MS 

U\ST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT               lo/on/t^.            PLANNED  PROJECT  U9A/U 
TO  roMPi  PTF  PDO.,FrT                      n/20/76           COMPLETION  DATE  ^/^^/^^ 

FWL-BBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S  NAME    StZvZ  VviViAa                                                 DATE  /(J/5/75 

PROJECT  TITLE    CoimuyiUy  PoAZicipcuUon  In  diz  Public  Schooli> 

GOAL 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

(XI  reading 
[X]  listening 
I  ]  observing 

Communicating  Information 

[XI  writing 
tXJ  speaking 
txl  innovating 

2,  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[X]  define  tr<e  problem  or  issue 

[X]  identify  sources  of  information 

(XI  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[X]  organize  the  information  obtained 

(Xl  evalute  proposed  solutions 

3-  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

(XI  a,  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

(Xl  roles  and  function  of  employee 

(XJ  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

(XJ  qualifications  for  entry 

(Xl  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

(XJ  current  and  projected  demand 

(X]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

(Xl  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

(Xl  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

(  ]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

(  ]  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

t  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

(  1  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

(  ]  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  exi>erience 

FWL-EBCS  Rev. 1/76 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


'fj^  'nay  select  five  elements  fvam  Goal  4  or  5,  or  you  may  aorrbim  elements  from  eac^h 
as  long  as  you  select  five  altogether. 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

^.  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

[  ]  institutions 

(  )  social  groups 

[  ]  status 

[  ]  socialization 

[  ]  culture 

[  ]  ethnic  group 

[  ]  objectivity/subjectivity 

[  ]  perception 

[  ]  quantitative  analysis 

[  ]  motivation 

[  ]  cause  and  effect 

[  ]  attitudes 

[  ]  values 

[  ]  roles 

[  ]  needs 

(   ]    ntihpr  tspecify^ 

5.  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
TECHNIQUES 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

(Xl  conducting  survey  research 

[  ]  analyzing  st    istical  data 

[  ]  pl£mning  and  conducting  case  studies 

[  ]  observing  and  recording  behavior 

[X]  making  comparative  analyses 

[  ]  analyzing  structure  and  f\inctions 

[X]  designing  and  administering  interview  schedules 

[  )  describing  and  analyzing  behavior 

(  ]  contributing  to  group  efforts 

[  ]  resolving  interpersonal  conflicts 

(Xl  displaying  data  with  tables  and  graphs 

[  ]  designing  and  conducting  experiments 

(  ]  researching  and  interpreting  historical  records 

f    1    rkf-ViAv    {<ir\^ni  ¥\f\ 

FWL-BBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  -  POLITICS  GOAL  CHECKLIST 
(to  be  used  if  Government  credit  is  desired) 

STUDENT'S  NAME 

DATE        10/ 5/ 75 

PROJECT  TITLE 

CormujfuUy  VanjUciLpcutLon  In  tka  Pubtic  SohooU 

You  may  select  five  elements  from  A  or  B  or  you  can  combine  elements  from  each  and 
from  Social  Science  Goal  S  aa  long  aa  you  select  five  altogether. 

GOAL 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

A.  AMERICAN 
GOVERhWENT/ 
POLITICS 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

(  ]  power  relationships  between  government  levels 
I  ]  relationships  between  government  agencies 
[  ]  your  rights  and  obligations  as  a  citizen 
[  ]  ways  your  life  is  affected  by  government 
actions 

(  ]  sources  of  political  power 

(X]  interest  groups,  poXitieal-moveaMntSr-aAd 

pQlitioal -parties 
[X]  ways  of  influencing  government  action 
IX]  values  and  other  factors  influencing  political 

p£u:ticipation 
(  ]  formal  and  infoxmal  rules  of  U.S.  politics 
I  ]  major  trends  in  the  jpqlitical  environment 
ryl  other  (specifvi  dzcA^ ion- making  pK0ce^6  at  the. 

in^titujUonat  JUveZ 

IXl  cjuutAznt  ^^ueA  in  education 

B,  POLITICAL 
INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

iKl  power 

I  ]  law 

I  ]  authority 

[XI  public  opinion 

Ix]  political  participation  or  behavior 
[  ]  freedom 

[  ]  political  socialization 

[  ]  political  institutions 

[  ]  democracy 

(  }  political  recruitment 

I  ]  equality 

(  1   Qi-h^T  r specify) 

fWL'EBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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Sample  Project  2 
The  American  Women's  Movement:  History  and  Current  Trends 


How  did  the  women's  movement  begin?  What  changes  has  it  brought  about? 
What  do  leaders  of  the  movement  today  hope  to  accomplish?  This  project  is  an 
in-depth  study  of  the  organized  movement  for  women's  rights  that  began  in  the 
late  1800' s  and  has  recently  gained  new  support  and  interest. 

•  There  are  two  nationwide  organizations  that  can  provide  considerable 
information  about  the  women's  movement  past  and  present:    the  National 
Organization  for  Women  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters.    The  League  is 
one  of  the  oldest  organizations  for  women;  NOW  was  begun  in  the  mid- 
1960's.    Visit  their  local  offices  to  find  out  what  issues  are  of 
concern  now  and  what  is  being  done  about  them.    For  information  about 
the  history  of  the  movement  you  may  have  to  write  to  the  national 
headquarters  of  these  two  organizations. 

•  Work  with  a  Resource  Person  who  can  help  you  plan  your  historical 
research  and  locate  appropriate  sources  and  materials.    An  historian, 
a  librarian,  or  a  history  I.eav^er  could  help. 

•  Visit  the  public  libra.-y,  your  school  library,  and  libraries  of 
colleges  in  your  area  1o  lor^.te  sources  of  information  about  the 
social,  political,  and  legal  history  of  women's  rights  and  roles  in 
this  country. 

•  Local  organizations  concerned  with  protecting  the  rights  uf  women  in 
their  community  are  springing  up  across  the  country.    If  there  is  one 
in  your  city,  find  out  what  it  is  trying  to  do  and  the  social  and 
political  issues  it  is  concerned  with. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 


E^xpor icncc-Based  Career  E^ducation 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


STUDENT    c>>uu.g  VUa^cn 


LC     Paa£  SmUii 


DATE  2/6/75 


I.  AREA  OF  INTEREST  (Idst  the  specific  career,  subject ,  or  issue  area  qou  want  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 

II.  V/HAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU.  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 

J    (i/fiot  ti>  thz  mmzn*6  movanznt?  

^    Koco  u)eZl  oKQanizzd  ^  It?  


^    When  did  tht  movzrmrvt  bzgln?    Who  6taAtzd  It  and  (A)ky? 


4^  What  coeAe  womzn  t/tylng  to  accompluk  60  yzoM  ago?    i^hat  oAt  tJidij  tAiflng  to  do 
today?   


5.. 

^. . 
7.. 


III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

RP/RO@(Circle  one)  ^<^o^<^  O^ar^zatLon  joK  Wormn     p^^^^  467-6727 
Address   59?  2  24th  StAdoX  


RP/^CR  (Circle  one)  AcX^n  joK  h/omen 


Phone. 


462-4299 


Address    ?32  lAoAkzt  StAdZt 


RpVro/CR  (Circle  one)  £^  HoAJvU 


Phone  JMz^m. 


Address   Clay  Book&,  S040  PoAk  EoattvaAd 


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 


etc. ) 

Munccx>pa£  Pubtic  LUbnoAjy 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDE(S)      (XlYes     I   iNo       (If  not,  give  reasons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


DATE. 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 

(XI  The 

student 

has 

decided 

to  do  a  project  in 

this  interest  area. 

(  1  The 

student 

has 

decided 

not  to  pursue  this 

interest  furt-.her  because: 

TAicE  youR  copy  of  this  s>ki'xch  with  you  ro  gujve 

VOUR  ORIEWTATIOW  ACTII/ITIES  WHEV  l/ISIflWt^  RESOURCES. 


Diiitribution:    Original  (White)  -         Yelloi)  ~  Student;  Pink  -  Resourr^e  Analusr 

FWl-EBCE  Rev. / / ^6 
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Experience^Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT  Cn/Ug  PUeJi&on  project  no.       2       PACKAGE    Socage  Science 

APPROVAL  (Pa^^^y^  rWTP  ^/^^^75"  date  PROJECT  STARTED  ^/6/75 
TECHMICAL  ADVISORCS)   (If  any)   


(.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

A.  Title        ^tfiicxm  g/omen^A  Moi^emejit;    Hi/itony  and  CuAAtnt  T/iznd6 


PL/WED  CREDITS 

Subject  Area(s) 

i. 

U.S.  Hlbtomi 

EBCE  Credits 
5 

2. 

5 

3. 

B.  Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)    ^  P^M  to  6tudy  thz 
kl6to^j  o{i  tkt  mo\)tmmt  and,  the.  KoZaZioniikip  cj  the,  toAJty  moveimnt  to 

the,  pKe^e^nt  6tnuggl^  o{^  coomen  In  AmeM.ca.  I  IrU^nd  to  ItoAn  about  lom  that 
aijtcA:  coomen'A  dtaZvub,  and  txploKt  way6  that  ccomen  can  acklzve,  equal  ^gkt^. 


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 

Wha^  ^6  opp^e^^^lon?    What  ionm&  can  it  takt?    What  aJiz  the,  caAAen^  KoleJi^  and 
6tajtiUi  oj  mmtn  In  AmeAA^can  4>ocA.tty?    Houo  and  oohy  have,  voom^n'6  Kole^s^  and  6tatu^ 
changed  oveA  timt?    In  what  wcu/A  coete  mmtn  oj  the,  pa^t  mo^e,  oppKeJSi6e,d  than 
wmen  oj  today?    Hcm,  l^^  at  aJU,  hav^  the,  demands  oj  the,  u)ome,n'6  movement  changed 
o\)QA  time,?   What  happe,md  to  the,  (A)ome,n*6  movemznt  l^i  thz  1920*6?   What  coe^e  thz 
vojiioab  K^actlokx6  oj  men  and  hu6band6  to  the,  moveme,nt  thtn?    What  klnd6  oj  tacticjt> 
did  mmtn  u^e,  to  \A)in  e,aAZy  ^ghX6  and  vohat  Ughts  did  the,y  voln?   What  kindle  oj 
tmJ6  we/te  u;omen  oppKe^6^d  by?    Vo  any  oj  theji>e,  lauJ6  Kematn  on  the,  book6  today? 
What  l(>  the,  mo6t  dijiicuZt  pKoblejn  the,  moveme,nt  j{ace6  today? 


FOR  LEARNING  COORD IlslATOR  USE  ONLY 


Mid" 
Term 

End-'Of" 
Term 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

Review 

Initials 

Date 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN                                                    Page  2  of  4 

II.    lOFNTIFICATlON  OF  RPs,  ROs,  S  CRs 

A.  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 

Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 

Spent 

hiaticnat  On^anization 
^ofi  Women 

S9/2  24th  StAZZt 

467-6727 

X 

2 

KcZion  iox  Women 

132  t^oAkeX  StAzeX 

462-4299 

X 

I 

Eiloi  HoAJiU 

CJUij  Booii£> 

s040  PoAk  BouZzvoAd 

S64-9920 

X 

3 

B.  Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.     Repeat  nawes 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  least  one  RP  or  RO,) 

Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

Acty  *Level 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Est. 
Hours 

O 

E 

I 

Clay  Boofe^ 

S040  PoJik  EoiitzvoAd 

S64'9920 

X 

X 

20 

League      Womzn  VoteM 

S6i  Jackson  SViztt 

467-  8361 

X 

X 

10 

Hcutional  Ongayiizcution 
f^oK  Women 

S9I2  Z4th  StAZ(U 

467-6727 

X 

X 

5 

Action  ion.  Women 
Renee  F^eicfc 

132  ^oAkU  StAzU 

462-4299 

X 

X 

IS 

UuyvLcJipaZ  Pubtid 
Ubnwiu 

1S12  Sth  StAzeJ: 

732-1222 

X 

X 

10 

*  0  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  =  Investigation 

C.     Related  Read incj/ Research     (Give  Titles)  ^hz  U.S.  Con&tUuUon,  Pool  ^<lCio6kzy) 
Up  F^om  th^  Pzdo^tati  Sdizctzd  WHAJxnci6  in  thz  Hlhtomi  oK  Amz^can  Fminum,  Mlzzn 
KnacUXox;  Wormn  and  Wo/tfe  In  Amz/Uca,  l/o^ce4  FAom  Women*4  iM)eA(ttion,  l^tiz  8. 
Tannzxi  Tko.  ERA:  What  It  UtoM  to  Men  and  itiomzn.  Leoque  of,  iiiomzn  \/oteM)  Comtitw 
tion  oi^thz  UniXzd  States  o^  AmeAA^ca,  GovOMmtnt  PnA.yit^ng  Oi^lciz. 

III.  SPECIAL  REOUIREMEMTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECFSSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides,     Some  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates ,  etc.) 

A,    Prf^mii  <:i  f-oc  nOne   

B.  Materials  or  E 
IV.  ESTIMATED  TIME  RE 

 .  none  f^o^ujhat  I  am  doinq 

QUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 

A.  Site  Vifiitfi     67        ff^s.      Product  Production  ^0 

B.  Rf^^Hing               SO          //r<:.        Other  (specifu) 

TOTAL 
HOURS 

LAST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT 

TO  COMPLFTF  PROJFrT  3/31/75 

PLANNED  PROJEC 
COMPLETION  DAT 

T 

F  5/9/75 

FWL-'EBCE  Rev.  1/76 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S  NAME  Cnjdig  VoX^MCn                                                 DATE  in4nS 

PRCXIECT  TITLE    The  kntfiLcjOin               Move/nent:    Hi^toKij  and  CoAAtrvt  T Ktnd^ 

GOAL 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

(X)  reading 
(X]  listenin<j 
[  ]  observing 

Communicating  Information 

(X]  writing 
(X]  speaking 
[  ]  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

[X]  define  the  problem  or  issue 

[X]  identify  sources  of  inforniation 

[X]  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[X]  organize  the  information  obtained 

[X]  evalute  proposed  solutions 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

[X]  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[X]  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[X]  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

[X]  qualifications  for  entry 

[X]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[X]  current  and  projected  demand 

tX]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

tX]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

[X]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

(  ]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  )  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
aOaout  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  ]  preparing  for  amd  performng  in  inter- 
views 

(  ]  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 


rOv4  'nczy  select  five  elements  from  Goal  4  ov  5,  or  you  may  ifombine  elements  from  each 
as  long  as  you  select  five  altogether. 


GOAL 


GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 


SOCIAL 

SCIENCE 

INQUIRY 


At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 


institutions 
social  groups 
status 

socialization 

culture 

ethnic  group 

objectivity/subjectivity 

perception 

quantitative  analysis 

motivation 

cause  and  effect 

attitudes  y 

values 

roles 

needs 

other  (specify)  (?)  hOitjonlcal  tvzrvU  a^e.cting 
UJompyi:   [2)  pojLLodA  In  tko  .^npjt(?mp  C.cmht' k  


5.  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
TECHNIQUES 


kt  least  five 
elements  or 

fx  ve 
comparable 
elements 


conducting  survey  research 

fuialyzing  statistical  data 

planning  and  conducting  case  studies 

observing  and  recording  behavior 

making  comparative  analyses 

auialyzing  structure  and  functions 

designing  and  administering  interview  schedules 

describing  and  analyzing  behavior 

contributing  to  group  efforts 

resolving  interpersonal  conflicts 

displaying  data  with  tables  and  graphs 

designing  and  conducting  experiments 

researching  and  interpreting  historical  records 

other  (specify)  
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Experience-'Based  Career  Education 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  -  POLITICS  GOAL  CHECKLIST 
(to  be  used  if  Government  credit  is  desired) 

STUDENT'S  NAME    CnxUg  PoXd^^on 

DATE  2/14/75 

PROJECT  TITLE    Th^  Ame^can  Women' 4 

\AovmtYVt*    HJjiton^  and  CuAAZnt  Tn.znd6 

You  may  delect  five  elements  from  A  or  B  or  you  can  combine  elements  from  each  and 
from  Social  Science  Goal  5  aa  long  as  you  select  five  altogether. 

GOAL 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

GOVERNT^NT/ 
POLITICS 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

fi  ve 
comparable 
elements 

[  ]  power  relationships  between  government  levels 
[  ]  relationships  between  government  agencies 
[  ]  your  rights  and  obligations  as  a  citizen 
[X]  ways  your  life  is  affected  by  government 
actions 

[  ]  sources  of  political  power 

[X]  interest  groups,  political  movements,  and 

political  parties 
[  ]  ways  of  influencing  government  action 
[  ]  values  and  other  factors  influencing  political 

participation 
[  ]  formal  and  informal  rules  of  U.S.  politics 
[X]  major  trends  in  the  political  environment 
r  1   other  (specify) 

B.  POLITICAl, 
INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

[  ]  power 

[X]  law 

[  ]  authority 

[  ]  public  opinion 

[  ]  political  participation  or  behavior 
[  ]  freedom 

[  ]  political  socialization 

[  ]  political  institutions 

[  ]  democracy 

[  ]  political  recruitment 

IX]  equality 

[  ]  other  (specify) 
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Sample  Project  3 
The  Impact  of  Revenue  Sharing  on  Local  Government 


The  relationships  between  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  are  con- 
fusing and  often  ill-defined.    An  investigation  of  the  impact  of  revenue 
sharing  on  state,  county,  and  city  governments  offers  an  excellent  focus  for 
expanding  your  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  relationships  of  governmenldl 
bodies  at  various  levels. 

•  Interview  city,  county,  and  state  officials  to  learn  more  about  revenue 
sharing  and  how  it  works,  what  effect  it  has  had  on  local  politics  and 
governmental  services,  and  how  decisions  are  made  about  where  these 
federal  funds  are  spent. 

•  Research  the  history  and  the  effects  of  revenue  sharing  by  searching 
current  and  back  issues  of  Newsweek,  Time,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
and  other  periodicals  dealing  with  political  and  economic  policies  and 
controversies. 

•  Write  or  interview  state  and  federal  legislators  or  their  aides  to 
determine  their  views  on  the  de"=:irabi lity  and  effectiveness  of  revenue 
sharing. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 


5,lCi5 


yxpor : once- Based  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


p:.uK  your  res  ^up-?^  A*^.t?ntatiCKS » 
re  visitirig  a  rescxir\*e» 


STUDENT    RuUh  Hcwd 


DATE  3/4/75 


I.  AREA  OF  INTEREST  (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  qou  want  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 

II.  V/HAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  .^EA  OF 
INTEREST? 


WheAe  did  thz  dzi^ign  ^ok  ^euem/.e  6ka/iing  come  ^xom? 


4^  Hou)  do^  mvznuz  6kaALng  aji^cX  locjat  potiXiaxZ  pcMOA? 


5,  VoQ^  revenue  6ka/Ung  havz  an  impact  on  local  zZcctiom>? 


6. . 

7. 

5. . 


III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

(f^RO/CR  (Circle  one)       ^^"^    Phone -Zfil5236_ 


Address  ^if^^^      County  SupeAu^o^  Jim  Kcye^ ,  1221  Pine  StKczX 


RP/RO^iCircle  one)       ^^^P<^  PubUc  UbnMJJ    Phone    732-  1222  

Address   ?S?2  Sth  SVUL<U  

RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one)   Phone  

Address  

OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  .tame  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles , 
etc.) 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDE(S)     (X)Yes     (  iNo       (If  not,  give  reasons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 


DATE. 


(X ]  The  student  has  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 

(   1  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  furv.hor  because: 


TAKE   VOUR  COPV  Of   THIS  SKETCH  WITH  VOU  TO  GUJVE 
VOUR  ORIEWTATIOM  ACTIt/ITIL'S  WHEV  t/iS^I^J(-  RESOURCES. 


:>:.i*ributinn;     Original   (Whit,?.)  -  W;  Yt^llow  -  Student;  Pink  -  Hesouvoe  Analus- 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT 


LC  APPROVAL 


PROJECT  NO. 
OATF 


3/is>lns 


PACKAGE  ^c;oca£  Socence  

.DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  3/4/75 


TECUVJICAL  ADVISOR(S)   (if  any) 


I.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

Tit]f>    Revenue  SkaAyLng 


PLPNNEO  CREDITS 

Subject  Arca(s)  i. 

2. 
J. 


EBCE  Credits 
5 


B.  Theme  (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)  ^  ^^^^  inve/itLgdtQ,  the, 
impact  oj  nz\jQ,nwi  6haAA.nQ  on  thz  Ae^v>cce&  pKo\jldQ,d  by  iocat  govoAmznt  and  tiiz 

pou)eA      2JLQ,cXQ,d  ok  appolYVttd  o^jlcLaZSi  o\jqji  revenge  6hanA,nq  jjuncfc.    I  i^Wi  

aXZompt  to  (^nd  oat  vohzXkeA  and  hoio  revenue  6ha/vLnQ  ajitct^  toaxJL  potUxc^.  


C.  Questions  to  be  Investigated: 

U  Hou)  doQJb  nz\jQ,mQ,  6haAAJig  u)onk?  WhaX.  16  Ktvzme,  6haA^nQ  monoxj  i^nt^ndzd  jon.? 
 Hofjo  i6  it  wt>Q,d7  

2.  AA.e  Aome  ^t/pe6  o{^  aommuyiitie^  bzmjiXing  ^Kom  It  moKO,  than  otheM?  

3.  Ha6  the,  CAJy*6  6ha/it  oj  izdeAot  jund^  gone,  up  ok  daon  txndoA  tho,  plan?  


4.  Who  l6  heJtp^d  by  >tfcvenae  6haAing?    Who  l6  huJit  by  iX?  Why?  

5>  Can  the,  tM  on  /Levenae  ^hajiing  be  chalte,nge,d  ok  ckange,d?  Houj?  

6.  Hotv  ctoe6  Ke,ve,nae,  6haAA.ng  ajjejCit  the,  6tKvi,at6  avaitahte,  to  an  i,YuLi\ji,dixaJi  and 

the,  taxz6  he,  ma^t  pay?   What  can  1  a/i  an  Indivi^duaZ  do  about  thu?  

7.  Hou)  doe/i  ^tevemie  6haM.nQ  ajje^cA:  local  potCUc6  and  eJie,ctLon  KeMjJit/i?  


FOR  LEARNING  COORDINATOR  USE  ONLY 


End-of^ 

Term 

Term 

Review 

Ini tiaXs 

Date 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

FWL-EBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN                                                 Page  2  of  4 

l(.   IDENTIFICATION  OF  RPs,  ROs,  CRs 

A,  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited  for  Orientation) 

Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Hours 
Spent 

Tom  Kznt 

SupcKv^oK  Kcyzti'  Of^c. 
1221  Plna  StAcat 

748-5236 

X 

10 

iiuyUcApal  Pub  tic 

1S12  ith  StnzU 

132-1222 

X 

5 

B,  Planned  Visits     (Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.    Repeat  names 
from  above  if  you  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  include  an 
Exploration  with  at  loast  one  RP  or  RO.) 

Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

Ac  ty  *Level 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Est, 
Hours 

0 

E 

I 

Tom  Ktnt 

1221  Plnc  StKcoX 

148-5236 

X 

X 

15 

city  ManageA'4  O^^cc 
5S16  Buchanan 

74  S- 326? 

X 

X 

12 

Uxwtha  IqaXJUyi 

ScYiotoK  KfumcK^ii  Ofif^cc 
111  llock^dQC 

616-2916 

X 

X 

V^i 

l/^nce  VoJUUnaccA, 

ScnatoK  Vcb6'  O^^^cce 
5672  Plnelc  Avenue 

621-1380 

X 

X 

Vi 

l^any  Eng 

Rep.  Fong'i  Oi^lcc 
113  AKch  StAnU 

148-9342 

X 

X 

Rep.  JlioL'  Oiiicc 
64  Qnzcnc  SVictt 

132-4281 

X 

X 

Ik 

*  0  =  Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  =  Investigation 

C.     Related  Reading /Re search     (Give  Titles) 
i4ei^papQM:    Tkt  T^^cbane,  Tkt  Ch/iutian  Science  Mon^oA,  The  Wew;  T^e6 
Ma^a2x.nc6:    Timo,,  WeAU6M;eefe,  U.S.  Nem  and  Wo^d  RzpoKt 

li^an  AmQ.AA.zan  and  tkz  ¥zdVijoJi  S(/4^em  and  Revenue  Sho^cng  ToxcA  :  A  SuAvzy  oi  Public 
KtUXadz6,  kd\J4Jioni)  CommLi^6lon  on  Jntcn.qoveAyimcntal  R^^^itioru> 

III.  SPECIAL  REOUIRErCNTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  NECESSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     Some  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates ,  etc.) 

A  .    P rf^rrn  i  q  ?  ^^ o   

B.  Materials  or  E 
IV.  ESTimTED  Tir€  RE 

 .  tapz  KCcoKdzA 

QUIRED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

Hrs. 
Hrs. 

A.  Sitf^  Vi.<:its                Hrs.      Product  Production 

B.  Rf^Ading               ^0          f^^^^        Oth&r    f  spec  If  i^) 

TOTAL 
HOURS 

lAST  DATE  FOR  COMMITMENT  ./i/i/^t                          PLANNED  PROJECT  ...r^r 
TO  COMPLETE  PROJECT           5/ 10/ 75                          COMPLETION  DATE  ^/'^/'^ 

FWL~EBCE  Rev. 1/76 
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Experience'^Based  Career  Education 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

STUDENT'S  ^WC     ^L^th  Howe                                                        p^y^  3/20/75 

PROJECT  TITLE     Revemie  Sho^ng 

GOAL 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  BASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

[X]  reading 
[X]  listening 
[  ]  observing 

Communicating  Information 

[X]  writing 
(X]  speaking 
(X]  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  elements 

1x3  define  the  problem  or  issue 

[X]  identify  sources  of  information 

(X]  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

[X]  organize  the  information  obtained 

[X]  evalute  proposed  solutions 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

[X]  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of; 

(X)  roles  and  function  of  employee 

(Xl  relation  of  career  to  other  careers 

(Xl  qualifications  for  entry 

(xl  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[xl  current  and  projected  demsmd 

[X]  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[X]  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle 

IX)  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[  ]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  )  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
aUx5ut  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  ]  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  )  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 

jj,  may  select  five  elements  from  Goal  4  or*  S,  oy>  you  may  combine  elemente  from  each 
as  long  as  you  select  five  altogether. 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

i+.  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

(  ]  institutions 

[    J    SOCxal.  gxoups 

(  ]  status 

[  ]  socialization 

[  ]  culture 

[  ]  ethnic  group 

[  1  objectivity/subjectivity 

[  ]  perception 

[  ]  quantitative  analysis 

[  ]  motivation 

[  J  cause  and  effect 

[  ]  attitudes 

[  ]  values 

[  ]  roles 

[  ]  needs 

(  ]  other  (specify)   

5-  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
TECHNIQUES 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

[  ]  conducting  survey  research 

[  ]  2Uialyzing  statistical  data 

[  ]  plcuining  and  conducting  case  studies 

[  ]  observing  and  recording  behavior 

[  ]  making  comparative  analyses 

[  ]  analyzing  structure  and  functions 

[  1  designing  and  administering  interview  schedules 

[  ]  describing  and  analyzing  behavior 

[  ]  contributing  to  group  efforts 

[  1  resolving  interpersonal  conflicts 

[  ]  displaying  data  with  tables  and  graphs 

[  ]  designing  and  conducting  experiments 

[  ]  researching  and  interpreting  historical  records 

[  1  other  (specify)  
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Bxper lence-Based  Career  Education 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  -  POLITICS  GOAL  CHECKLIST 
(to  be  used  if  Government  credit  is  desired) 

STUDENT'S  NAME      ^^(JUtk  Hom 

DATE     5/ 20 /IS 

PROJECT  TITLE     Revenue  Skojur.g 

You  may  select  five  elements  from  A 
from  Social  Science  Goal  5  as  long 

or  B  or  you  can  combine  elements  from  each  and 
as  you  select  five  altogether. 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

A.  A^^ERICAN 
GOVERI^NT/ 
POLITICS 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

[X]  power  relationships  betvreen  government  levels 
[  ]  relationships  between  government  agencies 
[  ]  your  rights  and  obligations  as  a  citizen 
[Xl  ways  yoxir  life  is  affected  by  government 
actions 

[Xl  sources  of  political  power 

[X]  interest  groups,  political  movements,  and 

political  parties 
[Xl  ways  of  influencing  government  action 
[  ]  values  and  other  factors  influencing  political 

paurticipation 
[  ]   formal  and  informal  rules  of  U.S.  politics 
[  )  major  trends  in  the  political  .environment 
rxi  nthpr  fsp^cify)    KZyfimiZ  ^^oALnq 

B.  POLITICAL 
INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

[  )  power 

[  ]  law 

[  ]  authority 

[  ]  public  opinion 

[  ]  political  participation  or  behavior 
[  ]  freedom 

[  )  political  socialization 
[  1  political  institutions 
[  1  democracy 
[  ]  political  recruitment 
[  ]  equality 

[  ]  other  (specify).  
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Sample  Project  4 
Psychology  and  Teaching 


The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  acquire  some  teaching  skills,  learn  to 
use  some  of  the  methods  of  social  science  research,  and  explore  the  careers 
of  teacher  and  school  psychologist. 

•  Visit  some  elementary  school  classrooms.    Observe  what  the  teachers 
do  and  how  the  students  respond. 

•  With  the  help  of  a  teacher,  plan  some  lessons  and  try  out  several 
approaches  to  teaching,  such  as  lecturing,  questioning,  and  leading 
planned  activities.    Practice  these  skills  by  teaching  short  lessons 
in  the  classroom. 

•  With  the  help  of  the  school  psychologist,  plan  and  conduct  an  exper- 
iment to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  different  teaching  methods. 

•  Use  what  you  learn  from  your  experience  with  different  methods  and 
from  your  experiment  to  decide  what  skills  or  behaviors  you  think 
are  important  in  teaching. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project  or  one  like  it,  review  the  sample 
Project  Sketch,  Student  Project  Plan,  and  Goal  Checklist  which  follow.  Use 
them  as  they  are  written,  revise  them  to  reflect  your  interests  and  available 
resources,  or  write  new  ones  to  guide  and  document  your  activities. 


1G26 


Expor lence-Based  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


*  .j^'  :,h'r>  /-m  to  plan  your  reoouViie  Orientations »  Obtain  your  [^earning  f'"oordina*or*s 
M-rrcval  bp. fore  visiting  a  resource » 

STUDENT     GeoAge    LC     MoAx/  CU?ew>6  DATE  ^OI^H^ 


AREA  OF  INTEREST  (List  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  qou  want  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 

ttachlng  


11.    VA^AT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  /V^EA  OF 
INTEREST? 

J  Wkat  doz^  a  toonduiatoK  oj  zcudbj  childhood  zducjouUon  do?  

^  What  tAjQiirUnQ  and  txpeMmit  do  you  havz?  


^   Can  I  vl6AJ:  6omz  cto^e6  cut  youA  6choot  tc  jfind  ouut  ij  I  ILkz  tuaciujtg? 


5. . 

6.  . 
7. 


III.  WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

RP>RO/CR  (Circle  one)      Jeo^e  Haya^>hl   pr,one -^Mzll^ 

j^ctj^^ss  I^v^-<-^t9  Elejnervta^  School,  4062  WaUon  SVitdt  


RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one)   ■  Phone - 

Address   

RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one)   ^  Phone. 

Address  


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles, 
etc.) 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)     iXlVes     [  ]No      (If  not,  give  reasons) 


APPROVED  BY  LC 


-mam  (Cbgns 


DATE. 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 

(X] 

The 

student 

has 

decided 

to  do  a  project  in 

this  interest  area* 

t  1 

The 

student 

has 

decided 

not  to  pursue  this 

interest  further  because: 

TAKE  VOUR  COPV  OF  THIS  SKETCH  WITH  VOU  TO  GUIVE 
VOUR  ORIEWTATIOW  ACTIl/ITIES  WHEN  i/ISH  RESOURCES, 


Distribution:    Original  (White)  -  l/-;  Yellow  -  Student;  Pink 


Resource  Analyst 
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Exper lence-Based  Career  Education 


PROJECT  SKETCH 


:.his  ;^orrn  to  plan  your  resource  Orientations,  Obtain  jOur  Jjeaming  "oordina*  :r^s 
.itprooal  before  visiting  a  resource. 

STUDENT  Geo/tge  PznJh  lc       MoAt/ Owm  date  10/13/75 


I.  AREA  OF  INTEREST  (Ust  the  specific  career,  subject,  or  issue  area  qou  want  to 
explore  as  a  possible  project) 

tzacking  

II.  ViHAT  QUESTIONS  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OF 
INTEREST? 

2^    Whcut'6  it  tikz  to  bz  a  tmcheA?  

2,    iJJhat'6        be^t  fAJcuf  to  ttach  ^omtthing?   


2^    Hou)  do  Lfoa  dzaZ  \jOAJii  bzhavloK  ipnablzm^? 


4,    ^hat  g/te  6orm  rmXhod6       tmchina  uoa  a&e.? 


5.    Can  I  tejCich  a  cJLa66? 


6.    iJJkat  dot&  a  6choot  r>6i4cholocti6t  do? 


7.    iJJhat  do  tfoa  do  about  fUds^  that  don*t  tikt  school? 


3.    HcM  oAe.  te^t  6coK2>s>  at>ed? 


III.  WHAT  RESCHJRCES  WILL  YOU  USE? 

0rRO/CR  (Circle  n.^)SkaA.on  UcNaUy,  tmckvi   p^^^,^  m-U92 

Address    I^v^nrj  EtzmzntoKif  School,  4062  iJJaZXon  StAzzt  

(rp)ro/CR  (Circle  ^y^^  )Jadziz  GUndt^.  6choolp6i^choloc^l6tphnn^  834-  1492 

Address    I^v^m?  EZzmntoAM  School,  4062  Walton  Stnz^  

RP/RO/CR  (Circle  one)   Phone  

Address   


OTHER  RESOURCES  (Give  name  of  person  or  title  and  author  of  books,  articles , 
etc) 


I  HAVE  READ  THE  RESOURCE  GUIDECS)      [  )Yes     (XlNo       (If  not.  give  reasons)  

I  /lav/e  /teod  thz  RuouA^ct  Pe^uon  Gocde  f^oK  Jeo/ine  HavfOMht  at  Invim  Elzmmta/m 
School.    1  vlan  to  fitcMuJt  ShoAon  HcNaZtq  and  Jacktz  (3/u.ndleA  as  /teAouAce^. 


APPROVED  BY  LC  ^^H^  Qoj€^  DATE  lOliligg: 


LC 

FOLLOW-UP 

[X]  The  student '^as  decided  to  do  a  project  in  this  interest  area. 
(   1  The  student  has  decided  not  to  pursue  this  interest  further  because: 

TAKE   VOUR  COPV  OF  THIS  SKETCH  WITH  VOU   TO  GUlVE 
VOUR  ORIEWTATIOM  ACTIVITIES  WHEW  l/ISITIWi^  RESOURCES, 

Distribution:    Original  (White)  -  W;  Yellou)  -  Student;  Pink  -  Hesour-^e  Analyst 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education 


STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN 


STUDENT   GeoAge  PoAth  

LC  APPRO/AL  '"IYIqKI  QCu6%t 


PROJECT  NO.        ^       PACKAGE  ^ooco^  Sccence 


.DATE       tl-S^Tg'      DATE  PROJECT  STARTED  ?^/^/75 


TECHNICAL  ADVISOR(S)  Clf  any; 


I.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


Title  Psychology  and  TzadUng 


PL/iNNED  CREDITS 

FIBCE  Credits 

Subject  Area(s) 

7    E££ctc\;e  [Psychology] 

5 

fl.  Theme     (Please  give  a  brief  description  of  your  project)  ^  P^^^       l^OAn  koM 
pzoplz  loMAn,  to  acqvuLAZ  and  Q,vaZacutz  4ome  teaching  ^fUZts,  and  to  a&e  vohat  T  iza/in 

{jnxjm  my  expeAamnts  and  expe/ucence)  to  d^cidz  tJoheMieA  I  (joant  to  be  a  t^achoA.  I 

also  fA)ant  to  oxploKz  thz  cjoazzk  o^  school  psychologist. 


C.  Questions  to  be  XnvesJ:igate4U 

itihat  kinds  o^  things  aji^ci  u)h^theA  and  how  voM  ^tadznts  l^oAn?   What  mcdzts  a 
good  teacAeA?    How  do  you  hzlp  kids  voho  cjin  tuAnzd  oj^?   Vo  soim  lUds  laojin  bttteA 
{j/iom  60fm  meMiods  o^  teAciUng  than  othe,^?   U/ho^t  meXhods  voonk  bdSit  jofi  me?  WhaVs 
AjnponXjgj/it  In  teaching?    How  can  you  {^nd  oat  voheXheA  the,  mttkod  yoa  a6ec(  was 
succe^s  jail  


FOR  LEARNING 

C00RDir4AT0R  USE 

ONLY 

Mid- 
Term 

End-^f- 

Term 

Review 

Initials 

Date 

Review 

Initials 

Date 
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STUDENT  PROJECT  PLAN                                                  Page  2  of  4 

ii.    IDENTIFICATION  OF  RPs,  ROs,  S  CRs 

A.  Completed  Visits     (Identify  resources  already  visited 

for 

Orie 

ntation) 

Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Ho  urs 
Spent 

"Jeoniic  HaycUihA, 
CooKdincUo^ 

Ixvtng  Elzm.  School 
4062  WaJUon  St^dzX 

834-1492 

X 

2 

SkoAon  UcHaxMj 

iKving  Elzm.  School 
4062  Walton  Stn^dzt 

J492 

X 

3 

JadUz  G^LndlzA 
?4iUcholoa^t 

iKvlng  tldm.  School 
4062  WaLton  SVizoX 

854-  1492 

X 

4 

B.   Planned  Visits 
from  above  if  yi 
Exploration  witi 

(Identify  the  resources  you  PLAN  to  work  with.  Re 
DU  plan  additional  visits.     Your  project  MUST  inclu 
h  at  least  one  RP  or  RO.) 

peat 
de  c 

:  nan 
n 

Resource  Name 

Address 

Phone 

Acty  *Level 

RP 

RO 

CR 

Est. 
Hours 

0 

E 

I 

ShoAon  hicNaUy 

lKv<,ng  Elzm.  School 
4061  WalXon  StnzU 

834-1492 

X 

X 

35 

lK\jA.ng  Elm.  ScJiool 
4062  WalZon  StnzeX 

834-1492 

X 

X 

10 

*  0  ^Orientation;  E  =  Exploration;  I  ^  Investigation 

n.-^i  ^\    TzachLna       a  Subue.i6^ue  Activity, 
C.     Related  Reading /Research     (Give  Titles)      ^-^^^    ^ 

Voi^tman  and  ^HdimaAXnVii  EducaXlonat  P^^ychotogy,  W.L.  Gage  and  VX.  EtnUntK; 
pnoQfwjmzd  6tcttu>tLc^  tzxX 

III.  SPECIAL  REQUIRENCNTS  OR  PREREQUISITES  hCCFSSARY  FOR  SITE  VISITS    (See  Resource 
Guides.     Soma  sites  require  special  insurance,  health  certificates,  etc.) 

B.  Materials  or  E 
IV.  ESTIMATED  TIME  RE 

qud.  puKsii  (-  

QUTRFD  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIVITIES 

Hrs. 
Hrs. 

z     Qii-^  t/tc:l^c:      54        Hrci.      Product  Production — lH  

n    D^^^tno             20         Hrc.       Other  (specifu)   

TOTAL 

UST  DATE  FOR  CONMITMENT,^  ^  ,^  ^                              PL^O  PROJECT 

TO  rOMPi  FTP  PPOMFrT         ^V10/7S                         COMPLETION  DATE   IJJO^  
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Kxperience- Based  Career  Education 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  ChCCKLIST 

STUDENT'S  NAME      Geo^e  PzA^                                                 DATE  n/3/75 

PROJECT  TITLE    Psychology  and  TzacSUng 

GOAL 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

1.  oASIC  SKILLS 

One  element 
from  each 
group 

Acquiring  Information 

[XI  reading 
[XI  listening 
[XI  observing 

Communicating  Information 

[XI  writing 
[XI  speaking 
[  1  innovating 

2.  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 

All  eleiaents 

[Xl  define  the  problem  or  issue 

[X]  identify  sources  of  information 

[XI  use  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data 

tXl  orgemize  the  information  obtained 

[XI  evalute  proposed  solutions 

3.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT 

Choose  all 
of  a 

OR 

two  elements 
from  b 

[Xl  a.  investigate  two  careers  in  terms  of: 

[XI  roles  and  function  of  employee 

[X]  relation  of  caireer  to  other  careers 

[X]  qualifications  for  entry 

[X]  working  conditions,  rewards,  benefits 

[X]  current  and  projected  demand 

[XI  union  or  professional  affiliations 

[X3  effects  of  job  on  lifestyle  ' 

[X]  your  own  evaluation  of  the  career 

[  ]  b.  develop  career  entrance  skills  in  two  of 
the  following  areas: 

[  1  obtaining  and  evaluating  information 
about  current  job  openings,  training 
or  educational  opportunities,  and 
entry  requirements 

[  ]  preparing  letters  of  inquiry,  applica- 
tions and  resumes 

[  ]  preparing  for  and  performing  in  inter- 
views 

[  ]  acquiring  job-entry  skills  and  career- 
related  experience 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PACKAGE  GOAL  CHECKLIST  (Continued) 

Xvu  mccy  select  five  elements  from  Goal  4  or*       or*  you  may  aorri)ine  elements  from  each 
as  long  as  you  select  five  altogether. 

GOAL  REQUIREMENTS 

GOAL 

REQUIRED 

ELEMENT  OR  TECHNIQUE 

t*.  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
INQUIRY 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

[  ]  institutions 

[  ]  social  groups 

[  ]  status 

[  ]  socialization 

[  ]  culture 

[  ]  ethnic  group 

[  ]  objectivity/subjectivity 

[  J  perception 

[  ]  quantitative  analysis 

(Xl  motivation 

[  ]  cause  and  effect 

[  ]  attitudes 

[  ]  values 

[  ]  roles 

(xl  needs 

[    ]    nt-.h*>r  (specify! 

5.  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
TECHNIQUES 

At  least  five 
elements  or 

five 
comparable 
elements 

[  ]  conducting  survey  research 

[  ]  analyzing  statistical  data 

[  ]  planning  and  conducting  case  studies 

(Xl  observing  and  recording  behavior 

(Xl  m^ing  comparative  analyses 

[  ]  analyzing  structure  and  functions 

[  ]  designing  and  administering  interview,  schedules 

[  ]  describing  and  analyzing  behavior 

[  ]  contributing  to  group  efforts 

[  ]  resolving  interpersonal  conflicts 

[XI  displaying  data  with  tables  and  graphs 

[  ]  designing  and  conducting  experiments 

[  ]  researching  and  interprets ng  historical  records 

[V]           (opo^-ify\    develwna  tzackinQ  6kim 
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Resource  Persons 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Herb  Anderson 


Diane  Bassett 


Janice  Bender 


John  Bernard 

Clayton  Brown 
Ronald  Chang 


Hayden  Cohen 


Jim  Collier 


Cecilia  DeL^'^orre 


Personnel  Analyst  for  the  county.    Discuss  how  to  prepare 
for  job  interviews;  careers  in  personnel  management, 
office  management,  and  personnel  analysis;  and  civil 
service  employment  opportunities,    (Orientations  only) 

Administrative  Assistant  in  Congressman  Mark  Rios'  office. 
Learn  how  to  handle  constituent  requests  and  complaints, 
write  letters  and  press  releases;  keep  informed  about 
local  issues. 

Staff  organizer  and  grievance  officer  for  Local  51  of  the 
American  Teachers'  Federation  (ATF).    Learn  how  to 
organize  teachers  and  instructional  assistants  for  union 
membership;  poll  and  present  issues  to  the  School  Board; 
do  general  office  work;  and  attend  parent  and  community 
group  meetings. 

Pro-ject  Evaluator  for  Model  Cities  Programs.  Accompany 
John  on  evaluation  visits;  attend  Citizens'  Participation 
Board  Meetings;  or  discuss  the  politics  of  Model  Cities, 
its  funding,  and  the  issues  surrounding  it. 

Former  member  of  the  City  Council  and  a  practicing  lawyer. 
Discuss  City  Council  meetings,  actions  taken,  and  the 
practice  of  law. 

Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Switchboard,  a  community 
information  referral  service.    Learn  about  people,  comnu- 
nity  problems,  street  politics,  and  coping  with  bureau- 
cracies.   Participate  in  their  coounications  training 
sessions  and  learn  how  to  answer  calls. 

Executive  Director  of  the  American  Association  of 

and  function  and 
issues.  Learn 


Architects  (AAA).  Discuss  AAA's  purpose 
the  political  impact  of  the  AAA  on  local 
about  careers  available  in  management. 


Managing  Editor  of  The  Daily  Barb.    Learn  how  to  produce 
a  newspaper  and  develop  Interview,  writing,  and  organiza- 
tional skills.    Learn  one  paper's  style  of  journalism. 

A  lawyer  with  the  Legal  Aid  Society.    Learn  about  poverty 
law  and  how  to  organize  and  present  legal  arguments. 
Learn  to  conduct  basic  intake  interviews,  answer  phones, 
and  do  research;  observe  court  cases. 


ERIC 


George  Dietrich 


Kathy  Dudley 


John  Emerson 


Mary  Eng 


Louis  Freeman 


Helen  Graves 


Jack  Grossman 


Staff  Assistant  and  Hearing  Officer  on  the  City  Manager* s 
staff.    Attend  City  Council  meetings;  visit  many  of  the 
different  city  government  departments;  learn  how  to  handle 
citizens*  requests  and  complaints  and  do  research;  and 
accompany  George  to  work  sessions  and  meetings, 

Writer/Editor  for  Out  Front  Press,    Learn  research,  inter- 
viewing, photography,  writing,  editing,  and  layout  skills. 
Discuss  the  publishing  business  and  its  relation  to  current 
social  and  political  issues. 

Political  campaign  manager  and  organizer.    Discuss  politics 
and  campaigning  techniques.    If  he  manages  a  campaign, 
assist  him  on  its  organization  and  presentation  from 
beginning  to  end  to  learn  how  to  organize  and  carry  out 
a  political  campaign. 

An  administrative  aide  in  the  office  of  U.S.  Representative 
John  Fong.    Learn  how  to  handle  telephone  inquiries,  con- 
stituent problems,  routine  office  tasks,  and,  if  a  campaign 
is  in  progress,  activities  related  to  it  (distributing 
leaflets,  canvassing  the  community,  and  so  forth). 

Assistant  Manager  of  the  Business  Office  of  the  Municipal 
Utilities  District  (MUD).    Acquire  standard  office  skills 
(mail  sorting  and  routing,  use  of  business  machines, 
telephone  contact),  and  discuss  the  organization  and 
purpose  of  MUD. 

News  Director  at  the  KJOY  News  Bureau.    Learn  how  to  report 
and  write  news  stories;  "dig  up"  newsworthy  events;  cover 
"leads";  and  learn  the  difference  between  writing  for  radio 
and  for  a  newspaper. 

Volunteer  at  the  Bird  Protection  Society.    Discuss  careers 
in  the  field  of  environment  and  ecology.    Research  environ- 
mental/sociological issues  for  publication  in  the  Bird 
Newsletter. 


Ella  Harris 


Jeanne  Hayashi 


Vice  President  of  the  Clay  Book  Company,  as  well  as  a 
cataloger  and  bibliographer  of  antiquarian  books.  Her 
hobby  is  state  history.    Learn  and  use  cataloging,  bibli- 
ographic, and  antiquarian  skills;  discuss  your  writing 
skills  and  get  help  with  them;  discuss  and  plan  a  history 
project  with  her;  or  use  the  bookstore  as  a  research 
resource. 

Teacher  and  Coordinator  of  the  Early  Childhood  Education 
Program  at  Irving  Elementary  School.    Learn  how  to  work 
with  students  in  a  wide  range  of  classes  from  art  to 
poetry  to  science. 


1G3J 


Bob  Jefferson 


Tom  Kent 


Sam  Koenigsberg 


Ann  Lancaster 


Sylvia  Lee 


Disc  jockey  at  radio  station  KOOL.    Explore  the  career  of 
broadcaster  from  script  writing  to  performing.    Report  on 
events  concerning  high  school  students  or  acquire  an  FCC 
third-class  broadcasting  licer.se. 

Administrative  Aide  in  the  office  of  County  Supervisor 
Jim  Keyes.    Discuss  politics,  political  careers,  and 
current  issues.    Attend  meetings,  learn  how  to  solve 
daily  problems,  serve  as  a  "Person  Friday,"  research 
issues,  and  help  organize  community  activities  and  events. 

Attorney  for  City  Legal  Assistance.    Learn  about  poverty 
law  and  how  to  organize  and  present  legal  arguments.  Learn 
how  to  conduct  basic  intake  interviews,  answer  phones,  and 
do  research;  observe  court  cases. 

Executive  Director  of  the  Bay  Regio.i  Marine  Exchange.  Learn 
how  to  monitor  ship  traffic;  assist  in  dispatching  of  pilots, 
radio-telephone  traffic,  record  keeping,  telephone  answering 
services,  and  information  relay;  research  world  trade  issues 
and  procedures,  national  economic  issues  and  problems,  inter- 
national economics,  and  federal  control  of  imports  and 
exports;  and  investigate  management  careers. 

Staff  member  of  the  World  Peace  Council.    Discuss  such 
issues  as:    amnesty  for  military  deserters  and  draft  evaders, 
current  peace  movements,  international  relations,  and  pris- 
oners of  war.    Work  on  the  Council's  research  and  periodical 
files  or  do  research. 


Harold  Long 


Jim  Martinez 


Ken  Masuda 


Battalion  Chief  with  the  Fire  Department.    Discuss  and 
research  the  politics  of  fire  fighting:    budgets,  station 
locations,  and  public  attitudes.    Tour  the  various  sections 
within  the  Fire  Department  and  observe  and  discuss  equip- 
ment and  procedures. 

Attorney  and  Owner,  Editor,  and  Publisher  of  The  Daily 
Gazette,  the  official  legal  newspaper  for  the  county. 
Learn  how  to  proofread.    Discuss  the  history  of  law,  the 
function  of  a  legal  newspaper,  and  careers  in  law  and 
publishing. 

Counselor  with  the  Employment  Service,  a  division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development.  Develop 
and  use  individual  and  group  employment  counseling  tech- 
niques.   Learn  about  vocational  tests,  categories,  and 
matching  individuals  to  careers  according  to  interests  and 
abil ities. 
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Peter  Nielsen 


Tony  Pappas 


Vince  Pelllnacci 


Bill  Pfeiffer 


Dolores  Prado 


Betty  Sands 


Nancy  Townsend 


Bob  Woodruff 


Martha  ZeUlin 


Head  of  the  County  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Tour  the  Department  and  discuss  equipment,  procedures, 
and  careers. 

District  Administrator  for  the  State  Department  of  Reha- 
bilitation.   He  counsels  the  physically  and  mentally 
disabled  and  helps  them  adapt  to  new,  productive  roles. 
Discuss  the  counseling  and  rehabilitation  professions 
and  office  procedures.    (Orientations  only) 

Administrative  Aide  to  Senator  Mary  Debs.    Learn  how  to 
file,  answer  phones,  type,  and  do  other  routine  office 
work.    Discuss  and  possibly  assist  with  public  relations, 
research  and  "trouble-shooting"  tasks. 

Secretary  to  the  Municipal  Utilities  District  (MUD). 
Develop  and  apply  public  relations  and  audio-visual  skills. 
Meet  mud's  lobbyist;  attend  MUD's  legislative  committee 
and  state  policy  meetings;  or  do  research. 

Coordinator  of  the  local  Migrant  Workers  United  Organizing 
Committee.    Discuss  the  history  of  the  migrant  workers' 
union  movement,  the  economic  and  other  issues  involved, 
and  this  union's  relation  to  other  unions.    Learn  canvas- 
ing,  leafleting,  and  research  activities.    Help  inform 
the. community  about  farm  labor  issues. 

Coordinator  for  Socialist  Youth.    Meet  and  talk  with 
people  in  "radical"  politics,  learn  about  all  ^^hases 
of  their  activities,  and  find  out  more  about  the  position 
of  the  "left"  in  American  politics. 

Vice  President  of  the  Regional  Coordinating  Council  of  the 
Women's  Rehabilitation  Training  Organization  (WRTO),  and 
Chairwoman  of  the  American  Education  Committee.  Attend 
policy-making  and  planning  meetings  and  study  groups. 
Observe  activities  involved  in  planning  and  coordinating 
public  relations  and  educational  activities.    Help  research 
articles  on  employment,  occupations,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion and  help  write  abstracts  and  educational  bulletins. 

Program  Director  for  the  county  branch  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.    Observe  office  administration  and  fun;^- 
raising  activities.    Accompany  Bob  on  field  visits  and 
contacts  with  people  in  various  county  communities.  Learn 
various  office  activities. 

Administrative  Aide  to  U.S.  Senator  Joe  Kramer.  Learn 
about  types  of  problems,  requests,  complaints,  and  ques- 
tions the  Senator's  office  must  answer.    Learn  how  to 
handle  the  mail;  answer  phones;  respono  to  written  and 
teleph'^ned  requests  and  questions;  and  possibly  assist 
with  emergency  casework. 
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Resource  Organizations 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Action  for  Women 


City  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Department 


City  Planning 
Department 


Civil  Liberties  Union, 
City  Chapter 


Co-op  Play  Center, 
Inc. 


History  of  Women 
Library 


An  organization  concerned  with  direct  action  on  the 
social  and  economic  issues  of  women.    Develop  and  use 
media  skills  and  gain  experience  in  organizing  and 
v^orking  with  groups. 

Work  with  RPs  in  many  of  the  varied  departments  within 
Parks  and  Recreation  such  as  the  zoo,  the  garden  center 
or  nursery,  the  park  rangers,  the  science  center,  or 
the  children*s  playland.    Put  your  skills  in  arts, 
crafts,  gardening,  or  sports  to  use  and  teach  them  to 
others.    Learn  about  the  role  this  department  plays  in 
local  government. 

Meet  with  members  of  the  City  Planning  Department  to 
discuss  careers  in  this  field.    Tour  the  various  sec- 
tions within  the  Department,    Discuss  issues  related 
to  city  planning,'  such  as  zoning,  urban  renewal,  and 
urban  development.    Research  various  issues  and  prob- 
lems related  to  city  planning. 

The  CLU  is  an  organization  of  lawyers  and  interested 
and  concerned  citizens  whose  activities  center  on 
issues  having  to  do  with  the  protection  of  individual 
--ights  under  the  Constitution.    Attend  workshops  and 
meetings;  help  rosolve  issues;  do  research;  and  dis- 
cuss Constitutional  law,  history,  and  the  legal 
profession, 

A  parents*  cooperative  day-care  center.    Learn  how  to 
supervise  play  activities;  make  games  for  the  pre- 
kindergarten  program;  help  with  fund-raising  activities; 
attend  parent  yard  and  staff  meetings;  and  discuss  and 
learn  child  development  skills. 

The  library  collects,  catalogs,  and  microfilms  informa- 
tion about  the  history  and  development  of  the  women's 
movement,  information  about  or  by  women  and  about  isiues 
important  to  women  (child  care,  abortion,  employment 
laws,  etc.).    Become  involved  as  a  volunteer  collecting 
and  preparing  data  on  women's  history  for  eventual 
microfilming  and  cataloging.    Acquire  cataloging  and 
classifying  skills.    Research  women's  history. 
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This  agency  builds,  leases,  and  maintains  low-cost 
housing  for  low-income  members  of  the  community.  Work 
in  the  Management,  Development,  Accounting,  Maintenance, 
or  Community  Services  Departments  to  develop  skills 
related  to  those  departments  and  learn  what  this  local 
governmental  agency  does  and  how  it  serves  the  community. 

Attend  their  training  session  to  develop  interview 
skills,  learn  technical  words,  and  become  prepared  to 
work  as  a  caseworker.    Interview  arrestees,  research 
their  backgrounds,  wr'ite  reports,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  court.    Compile  statistical  data  and  do 
other  research  necessary  to  help  the  project  obtain 
funds  for  various  needed  programs. 

Explore  the  complex  workings  of  a  railroad.    You  can 
begin  inside  at  the  clerical  offices,  then  move  to  the 
freight  offices,  and  on  to  the  outside  to  meet  brakemen, 
switchmen,  engineers,  and  yardmasters.    Observe  all  of 
the  activities  of  the  various  departments.    Discuss  the 
railroad  unions  and  their  role  in  this  organization. 

Visit  and  observe  activities  in  the  various  departments, 
including  Communications,  Training,  Records,  Traffic 
and  Patrol,  Youth  Services,  and  Public  Information, 
Discuss  careers  in  police  service. 

Sign  Newspaper  Group      The  Sign  Group  is  made  up  of  six  newspapers^  including 

Ciudad,  a  bilingual  paper.    Learn  and  use  skills  in  all 
phases  of  news  reporting,  including  writing,  photography, 
page  design,  drawing,  and  typesetting. 

Women's  Law  This  organization  counsels  female  applicants  to  the 

Association  University  Law  School,  recruits  high  school  applicants, 

and  researches  legal  issues  of  concern  to  women.  Attend 
lectures  and  learn  how  to  organize  for  national  confer- 
ences, do  research,  and  counsel  women  about  educational 
opportunities. 
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Housing  Authority 


Own-Recognizance 
Project 


Pacific  Transporta- 
tion Company 


Police  Department 


Community  Resources 
(Effective  August  1975) 


Bay  Sentinel  An  "alternative"  newspaper  which  special i;'es  in 

investigative  reporting  of  local  issues. 

Better  Business  Bureau      This  agency  offers  a  tremendous  amount  and  variety 

of  information  and  assistance  on  consumer  education 
and  affairs.  Volunteer  to  work  in  the  office;  dis- 
cuss consumer  complaint  procedures;  and  learn  about 
consumer  information. 


Central  Democratic  This  committee  is  made  up  of  elected  members  who  form 

Conmittee  the  policy-making  body  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Mem- 

bership is  on  a  part-time  basis.    Meetings  are  open 
and  vary  depending  on  the  agenda. 

City  Council  The  council  meets  to  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  legis- 

lation related  to  the  management  and  organization  of 
the  city.    It  holds  regular  public  meetings  where 
issues  of  political  important  are  discussed.  Observe 
meetings  and  discussions. 

City  Museum  The  City  Museum  houses  exhibits  on  the  history  of  the 

state,  natural  history,  arts  and  crafts,  and  special 
exhibits.    The  museum  has  a  film  program  every  year 
for  a  small  admission  charge  and  sells  books,  prints, 
and  other  materials. 


County  Board  of 
Supervisors 


Criminal  Records 
Production  System 


KPAT  Radio 


This  body  meets  every  Tuesday  to  discuss  matters  of 
concern  to  the  county.    Issues  vary  widely  from  meet- 
ing to  meeting,  but  all  affect  the  economy  and  govern- 
ment of  the  city  and  county. 

The  Criminal  Records  Production  System  (CRPS)  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  is  developing  a  code  of  ethics  to 
guide  the  computer  system  the  Police  Departjnent  is 
developing.    Work  with  individual  comnittee  members, 
attend  meetings,  do  research,  and  learn  how  the  com- 
puter system  could  affect  you  and  all  other  members 
of  the  community. 

A  listener-sponsored,  non-commercial  radio  station 
which  is  partly  staffed  by  volunteers.    The  station 
is  concerned  with  local  community  issues  and  politics. 
Volunteer  to  research  local  problems  and  issues. 
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Latino  Library 


A  library  of  books,  magazines,  and  other  information 
directly  relating  to  Spanish-speaking  people.  It 
also  contains  many  books  and  articles  in  Spanish. 


League  of  Women 
Voters 


Municipal  Public 
Library 

National  Organization 
for  Women  (NOW) 


Republican 
Headquarters 


Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives 
(SCORE) 


Social  Security 
Administration 


State  Department 
of  Public  Health 


State  University, 
Crawford  Hall 


One  of  the  first  and  oldest  political  organizations 
for  women.    Learn  the  organization's  purpoFO  and 
stand  on  various  issues  and  problems,  how  such  an 
organization  fits  into  the  American  political  system, 
and  the  history  of  the  women's  movement  in  America. 

A  lending  storehouse  of  books,  magazines,  records, 
microfilm  and  other  materials. 

Here  you  can  obtain  up-to-date  information  about 
political,  legal  and  social  problems  and  issues  of 
concern  to  women,  and  what  this  organization  is 
trying  to  do  about  them. 

This  organization  coordinates  local  party  activities, 
raises  campaign  funds,  and  provides  information  and 
materials  regarding  issues  and  party  positions. 
Obtain  information  about  the  party  structure,  opera- 
tions ,  and  pol icies. 

This  organization  is  a  part  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  is  composed  of  retired  executives 
who  counsel  and  hold  workshops  for  small-business 
owners  who  need  assistance.    Learn  the  principles  of 
entrepreneurship  and  attend  workshops. 


Here  you 
social  se 
card,  necessary 


can  obtain  information  about  any  aspect  of 
icurity.    You  can  also  obtain  a  social  security 
:essary  if  you  wish  to  work. 


Learn  about  the  role  of  this  department  in  maintaining 
the  health  of  the  community  by  overseeing  industrial 
health  conditions,  and  in  setting  state  heaUh  stand- 
ards.   Tour  the  facilities  and  discuss  issues  and 
careers  in  the  Department. 

Crawford  Hall  houses  the  Anthropology  Department,  the 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  and  the  Ross  Art  Gallery. 
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